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Article  I. 

jjn  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Criticifm,  nvith  regard  to 
the  Progrefs  of  Literature.  Part  F.  Including  a  conci/e  Vievj  of 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  from  1485  to  1603. 

"  Truth  unbias'd  is  the  critic's  aim, 

*'  Pleas'd  to  applaud,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame." 

AFTER  having,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  eflay  *,  waded 
througlj  the   rapid  torrent  of  fuperiiitious  bigotry,    and 
the  almoft  impenetrable  milh  of  ignorance,  error,  and  monkifh. 
paganifm,  we  at  length  difcern  the  pleafing  dawn  of  literature, 
and  the  falutary  regulations  of  civil  policy.     Thefe  faint  glim- 
merings  we  view  with  a  fecref,    though  lenfibie,   fatisfaflion ; 
like  a  weary  traveller,  who,  after  being  toffed  about  in  a  tem- 
peftuous  voyage,  is  tranfported  when  he  arrives  within  fight  of 
fhore.     One  would  not  (as  an  ingenious  French    writer  juftly 
lemarks)  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  tranfadtions  of 
part  ages ;  though  the  fcene  is  dark  and  gloomy,  yet,  to  a  mind 
of  tafte  and  fenfibility,  it  is  pleafing  to  trace  the  gradual  pro- 
greflion  of  the  human  underifanding,  to  view  the  origin  and 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  to  point  out  the  mod  re- 
markable periods  in  hiftory,  to  enquire  into  the  produdions  of 
tafte  and  genius,  to  refled  on  the  force  of  nature,  and  the  di- 
verfity  of  talents,  to  compare  fimilar   charafters,    and,  above 
all,  to  enquire  into  the  principal  caufes  of  the  rife  and  decline 
of  the  refpedive  nations,  empires,  and  republics  ;  the  form  of 
government,  political  fyftems,  the  leading  manners,  principles, 
and  diftinguiHiing  charaderiftlcs,   of  the   moft  eminent  perfon- 
ages  in  each  ftate  and  country.     Thefe  are  curious  objeds  of 
contemplation,  worthy  the  attention  of  a  rational  being,  pro- 

*  See  Critical  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  2,  &c. — vol.  xv.  p.  i5i,  &:c. 
vol.  xvi,  p.  I.  £;  leq. — vol.  xvii.  p.  1.  &c. 

Vol,  XVIII.  >/)•,  1764.  B  dudive 
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diifllve  of  general  utility,  and  conduces  to  expand  the  mental 
faculties,  by  exciting  an  adive  fpirit  of  laudable  emulation.  The 
greatert  admirers  of  antiquity  mufl",  however,  own,  that,  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  prefent  times,  the  enter- 
tainment, inftrudioii,  and  utility,  refulting  from  thefe  enquiries 
gradually  increafes,  as  the  light  of  modern  hiftory  enables  us  to 
take  a  more  accurate  and  fuccinfl  view  of  thefe  annals.  On 
the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  the  ftate  of  affairs  afiumed 
a  new  afpeft:  a  change  was  effefted  in  the  antient  conftitution 
of  this  ifland.  Salutary  laws  were  enadled  for  the  promotion  of 
commerce,  and  to  excite  an  aflive  fpirit  of  induftry.  A  literary 
talle  feemed  to  revive  at  this  period,  when  the  nation  was  hap- 
pily freed  from  thofe  fatal  civil-wars,  under  which  it  had  groan- 
ed for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years.  From  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
tentury,  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland  becomes  important  and  ufeful, 
in  order  to  form  more  diftindl  ideas  of  the  prefent  times.  An- 
tecedent to  this  period,  the  annals  of  hiftory  are  wo/ fo  intereft- 
ing,  nor  can  that  improvement  be  derived,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  thefe  ftudies.  Almoft  all  ages  prefent  us  with  the 
lame  fcenes  in  politics  (as  a  jadicious  writer  obferves  *)  afpir- 
ing  princes,  felfifli  minifters,  treaties,  wars,  revolutions,  SiC. 
ivhich  are  not  very  interefting  for  private  perfons,  when  once 
they  are  part  ;  but  the  annals  of  hiftory  under  the  line  of 
Tudor  are  fingular  and  memorable.  The  changes  effefled  at 
that  jundture,  merit  our  ftri£left  attention;  and,  as  an  acute 
metaphyfician  f  remarks,  the  hiftory  of  our  nation  from  this 
period,  ftiould  not  be  fuperficially  run  over,  but  attenti'vely  ftu- 
died ;  for  at  this  sera  new  fyftems  of  policy  were  eftablifh- 
cd,  new  acceffions  of  property  took  place,  a  new  conftitu- 
tion of  government  was  formed,  which  totally  changed  our 
manners,  laws,  and  cuftoms,  and  from  that  change  origi- 
nally arifes  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  ifland.  The  annals  of  hif- 
tory from  this  epocha,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ftudied  with  af- 
fiduity,  care,  and  attention,  by  all  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
form  a  juft  and  clear  idea  of  our  happy  conftitution  in  church 
and  ftate.  The  moft  remarkable  events  fignalize  this  period, 
and,  in  the  coiirfe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  almoft  a  general  re- 
volution was  (by  concurring  caufes)  eft'efled  in  each  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Here^  therefore,  commences  the  moft  entertaining, 
ufeful,  and  inftrudive,  part  of  hiftorical  annals.  Certainty  now 
takes  place,  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  knowledge,  new  improve- 
iTients  and  difcoveries  adorn  this  age,  and  ufeful  inferences  may- 
be drawn  from  almoft  every  part  of  the  narration.     The  accef- 

*  Criiical  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  266.  (Remark  on  Dr.  Jortin's 
i.ife  of  Erafmus). 
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flon  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor  happily  terminated  thofe  intefllne 
commotions  by  which  this  ifland  had  been  fo  long  agitated. 
The  union  of  the  two  rofes  reftored  the  blelTings  of  domeftic 
tranquility.  Certain  it  is,  that  king  Henry  the  feventh  af- 
cended  the  throne  at  a  avV/ra/junfture  *,  and  that  it  required 
all  thofe  acute  talents  and  extraordinary  abilities  with  which  he 
was  pofleft,  to  regulate  the  national  diforders,  inevitably  arifing 
from  fuch  a  long  courfe  of  civil  diffentions.  This  Herculean  talk 
the  celebrated  Roman  orator  propofed  as  worthy  the  exertioni 
of  Casfar's  penetrating  genius  f,  to  reduce  chaos  into  order,  and 
to  reprefs  that  unbridled  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs,  which,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  ever  refults  from  inteftine  divifions, 
and  fadioiis  intrigues.  A  certain  hiftorian  aflerts  +,  that,  under 
the  line  of  Tudor,  "  TheEnglilTi  conftitution  afTumed  the  af- 
peft  of  a  fettled defpsti/m,  rather  than  that  of  a  Gothic  monarchy.'* 
But  the  voice  of  truth  and  impartiality  mufi:  own,  that  this 
writer  is  biaffed  by  a  republican  fpirit,  (probably  imbibed  from 
an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths),  for 
let  it  be  remembered,  the  highejl  Jlretches  of  prerogative  ventur- 
ed on  by  the  line  of  Tudor,  were  under  parliamentary  fanflion. 
Certain  it  is,  that  many  concurring  circumftances  tended  to 
exalt  the  royal  authority  at  this  junclure.  The  civil-wars  had 
deftroyedall  the  potent  nobility,  fo  that  the  arKtocratical  power 
was  no  longer  formidable,  and  the  cornmons  yielded  an  almofk 
implicit  obedience.  The  nation  had  fo  long  ^rc^OTi/ imder  in- 
teftine commotions,  that  it  was  rather  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
iifurpations  of  monarchy,  than  to  fufFer  any  more  under  the 
diffentions  of  a  fadious  party  ;  fo  that  the  fovereign  furmount- 
cd  all  obftacles  by  means  of  the  popular  conceffions,  and  having 
engaged  the  hierarchy  on  his  fide,  he  bid  defiance  to  all  oppo- 
fition.  Thefe  concurring  caufes  tended  to  raife  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  renders  this  reign  an  epoch  in  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution. The  hiftory  of  the  Tudors  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  inte- 
refting  and  entertaining,  as  it  is  fraught  with  fuch  fignal  events; 
replete  with  fuch  important  fcenes  of  aflion,  and  remarkable 
revolutions,  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military,  fuch  as,  perhaps, 
no  other  period  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  can  equal.     From  the 

*  See  Mr.  Kurd's  ingenious  and  accurate  Political  Dia- 
logues. 

t  "Omnia  funt  excltanda  tibi  C.  Cajfar,  unl  qus  jacere  fcu- 
**  tis,  belli  ipfius  impetu  perculfa  atque  proftrata.  Conllitu- 
"  enda  judicia — revocanda  fides,  Sec  Omnia  qu£E  dilapfa  jam 
*'  quod necejje  fiiit .     Fluxerunt,  feveris  legibus  vincienda  funt." 

Cic,  proMarcello. 
X  Hume's  Hiftory  of  the  Tudors,  Critical  Review  for  Apiil, 
1759,  p.  298. 
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latter  end  of  tiie  fourteenth  century  to  the  accefHon  of  the  Stu- 
arts, the  nublcrt  objefls  are  exhibited  to  our  view,  that  the  the- 
atre of  the  woild  ever  prefenttd.     During  this  memorable  in- 
terval, we   are  ftruck   with  the  clearest  and  moft   convincing 
proofs  of  this  important  truth,  that  Religion,  Learning,    and  Li- 
berty, are  deftly  and  almofi:  injeparably  conneSied;  and  we  are,   at 
the  fame  time,  naturally  led  to  admire  the  difpenfations  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  io  vifible  in  efFeding  national  revolutions,  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  empires,  and  fo  wonderful  among  the  kings 
of  the  earth;   that  firft  caufe  which  makes  the  ^jjeakejl  m^Kn- 
■ments  accomplifli    the  greatejl  dcfigns ;   which  rendeis  the  hu- 
man paflions    fnbfcrvient    to  His   moral  government:   fo  that 
even  l\\t  fercenefs  of  man  turns  to  the  praife  of  God.     This  om- 
nipotent hand  may  eafily   be  traced  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
moft  potent  empires.     It  is  (as  a  fine  writer  exprefles   it)  the 
chief  care,  the  great  prerogative,  of  the  King  of  kings  to  rule 
the  thoughts  of  thofe  who  rule  the  adions  of  others,  and  there- 
by to  bring  about  the  ends,   the  wife  and  infcrutable  ends,  of 
his  Providence  ;  and  'tis  well  for  man,  that  there  is  a  Being  who 
hath  and  exercifeth  fuch  a  power,   for  unlefs   there  was,  human 
power,  left  to   itfelf,  would  make  t-y//^/ work  in  the  world  :    the 
chariot  of  government  would  be  often  and  dangeroufly  mifguided 
by  raOi  and  unfkilful  drivers,  did  not  an  invifible  hand  hold  the 
reins,  and  gently  dired  the  courfe,  of  it.     This  truth  wil  be 
more  fully  illuftrated  and  exemi'lified  in  the  courfe  of  this  hifto- 
ry,  and   indeed  the  remarkable  events  which  fo  peculiarly  fig- 
jtalize  the  15th  century,  muft  naturall}'  infpire  a  contemplative 
mind  with  thefe  rational  fentiments.     If  we  caft  our  eyes  to- 
wards the  European  monarchs  of  this  sra,  we  fliall  be  ftruck 
v;ith  admiration  at  their  heroic  exploits  ;  and  though  political 
and  nnlitary  tranfadions  do  not  properly  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  literary  hilloiian,  yer,   as  thefe  events  are  {o  fin- 
j^tilar,  I  hope  the  reader   v,^ill  pardon  a  fliort  digreiFion,  efpeci- 
;illy  when  it  isconfidered  that  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  annals 
of  this  period  are  particularly  interwoven,  and  that  the  changes 
tffeded  at   this  jundure   greatly  concern  the  intererts  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  which  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  advanced 
liy  fixing  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  on  a  iirm 
bafis.     Jf  we  turn  our  attention  to   the  Eaft,  we  fliall,  at  Con- 
Itantinople,  perceive  the  vidorious  Selim,  who  conquered  Syria 
and  Egypt,  after  the  Mahometans  had  poffeffed  it  near  three 
hundred  years.     His    fon   (the  celebrated    Solyman)   the   firffc 
Turkifii  emperor,  marched  to  Vienna,   fiibdued  Perfia,  (almoft 
M'iih  the  ^i\wt  rapidity  as  Alexander  the  Great  *),   and  terrified 

*  "  Extrema  hieine    apparavir,  ineunte  vere  fufccpit,  media, 
a-fl^re  cf.nftcit,"  Cic.  pro  L.  Manilla. 
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Europe  and  AHa.  If  we  mm  our  eyes  upon  the  nortliern  hemi- 
fphere,  we  fhall  find  the  tyrannical  Chrillian  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  and  the  heroic  Guftavus  Vafa  (after  fhaking  off 
a  foreign  yoke)  elefled  monarch  of  that  kingdom  whofe  liberty- 
he  aflerted.  In  Mufcovy,  Bafilowitz  refcued  his  country  from 
the  Tartars,  and  (though  chiefof  the  Barbarians)  merits  re- 
gard as  the  deliverer  o'i\(\s  zov,nXxy .  In  Spain,  in  Germany,  and 
in  Italy,  Charles  the  fifth,  fovereign  of  each,  the  irofl  potent 
emperor  fince  Charlemagne,  and  thefirft  king  of  Spain  llnce  the 
conqueft  of  theMoors)  fiemraed  the  torrentof  theOttoman  arms, 
difiinguifhed  himfclf  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  (after 
having  eclipfed  the  luftre  of  all  his  predecefTors)  at  length  re- 
linquifhed  his  crowns,  retreating  into  the  fliades  of  privacy,  in 
order  to  enjoy  that  happinefs,  which  he  in  vain  fearched  for 
amidfl:  the  noify  tumidts  of  war,  and  the  refllefs  projedls 
of  ambition.  Francis  I.  (his  enterprizing  rival)  flione  with 
equal  luftre,  and  tranfplanted  the  polite  arts  into  the  French 
nation,  which  in  Italy  had  attained  to  the  higheft  pcrfedion. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  invidious  emulation  fnbfifting  between 
thefe  two  potent  monarchs,  Simulated  them  to  thcfe  glorious 
exploits  which  charadterize  their  brilliant  reigns.  Undoubted- 
ly Germany  fhines  in  the  annals  of  hiRory  with  peculiar  luftre, 
not  only  as  having  given  birth  to  thofe  pure  piinciples  cf  Chrif- 
tjanity  (which  withdrew  {o  many  fiates  from  the  jurifdiiflion  of 
the  papal  hierarchy)  butaifo  as  having  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
true  religion  againfi:  the  Ottoman  Porte;  {o  that  (fince  the 
time  of  Charlemagne),  that  empire  may  be  termed  the  greateft 
theatre  of  Europe.  At  this  period  (i.  e.  the  fifteenth  century) 
the  moft  fignal  revolutions  charaflerize  each  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  fame  adive  and  enterprizing  fpirit  ditTured  itfelt 
through  the  African  as  well  as  the  impeiial  territories.  A 
new  form  of  government  was  introduced  into  the  vaft  empire 
of  Morocco  and  Fez.  The  Turks  made  an  irruption  into  the 
A'enetian  republic,  and  France  aimed  at  the  conqueli  of  Italy. 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  experienced  religious  as  well  as  poli- 
tical revolutions  at  this  jundlure.  GuRavus  Vafa  effected  in 
Sweden  the  fame  difficult  tafk  which  Conftantine  and  Clevis  had 
done  before  in  their  refpedive  dominions.  This  was  a  pre- 
lude to  that  happy  reformation  eftablifhed  in  this  ifiand,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  century,  which  originally  arofe  from  tiie  light 
thatfprungup  in  the  imperial  realms  of  Germany.  The  Per- 
fians  (previous  to  this)  feparated  themfelves  from  the  Turks, 
and  the  Roman  pontiff,  (after  having  exercifed  an  almoft  un- 
limited power  for  the  fpace  of  700  years)  was  divefled  of  his 
jurifdidlion  over  one  half  of  Europe.  Whilft  the  antient  world 
underwent  thefe  rapid  concuflions,  a  new  world,  re{;lete  with 
tiivaluable  treafures,  was  difcovered  and  conquered  fo»-  the  en;- 
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peror  Charles  the  fifrh;  for  whilrt  Cortez,  on  one  fide,  fubdu- 
cd  the  opulent  empire  of  Mexico,  the  Pizarro's  conquered  Pe- 
ru. A  cotnmercial  communication  was  opened  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  between  theEaft  Indies  and  the  European  dominions,  not- 
withflandiiig  all  oppofition.  But  what  peculiarly  diftinguilhes 
this  period,  is  the  happy  deliverance  of  the  United  Provinces. 
IMo  period  of  hifioiy  is  more  ftriking  than  this,  no  revolution 
jnore  (Ignal,  than  that  which  placed  thefe  provinces  in  a  llate 
of  independency,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  moft  potent 
monarch  in  Europe.  A  generous  and  aftive  fpirit  of  freedom 
animated  the  princes  ofNaffau,  fo  that  the  houfe  of  Orange 
furmounted  all  obftacles,  and  happily  triumphed  over  that  of 
Bourbon.  The  Netherlands  wer£  now  in  a  flourifliing  condi- 
tion. Commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace  extended  to  the  moft 
diftant  regions,  and  (as  the  poet  beautifully  expreffes  it),  "In- 
duftry  fat  fmiling  on  the  plains."  A  literary  fpirit  feemed  to 
diffufe  itfclf  even  through  the  northern  hemifj^here.  The  ex- 
traordinary talents  of  the  vidorious  Vafa,  civilized  thofe  unpo- 
lifhed  realms,  and  the  fame  genius  which  invigorated  the  polite 
arts  in  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Florence,  &c.  from  thence  dif- 
fufed  its  falutary  and  benign  influence  on  almoft  every  part  of 
Chriflendom.  This  may  be  imputed  partly  to  the  opulence 
of  the  age,  and  partly  to  that  enterprifing  fpirit  of  emulation, 
which  Simulated  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Verfailles  to  outvie 
each  other.  It  is  this  that  calls  forth  the  latent  powers  of  the 
foul,  enlivens  the  fecret  fprings  of  adion,  and  impels  the  intel- 
ledual  faculties  to  a  vigorous  exertion.  To  this  we  may,  in  a 
great  meafure,  afcribe  thofe  fignal  revolutions,  which  peculiarly 
charafterize  (what  the  prince  of  poets  emphatically  terms) 
Leo's  GuldenDays.  This  enterprifing  pontiff  patronifed  the  arts, 
and  during  his  reign  very  liberal  and  enlarged  fentiments  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  Italy,  and  thefe  adlive  principles  enabled 
the  greatel^  part  of  Europe  to  emerge  from  that  cloud  of  fuper- 
flitious  ignorance,  which  (by  contraSiir.g  the  mental  faculties) 
precludes  their  vigorous  exertion,  retards  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts,  and  obftruds  all  literary  improvements.  The  revival  of 
letters  at  this  jundlure,  animated  each  breall:  with  a  patriotic 
fenfe  of  freedom,  and  tended  to  break  thofe  chains  which  bi- 
gotry and  fubtile  fophiftry  had  impofed  on  ignorance;  fo  that 
Chriftian  liberty  began  once  more  to  rear  her  head.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  fovereigns,  unfupported  by  the  fword,  ever 
preferved,  for  fo  long  a  time  as  the  pontiffs,  an  authority 
ufurped,  abfurd,  and  evidently  contradiflory  to  common  under- 
ftanding  and  natural  freedom.  But  the  progrefs  of  fcience  gra- 
dually enlightening  the  human  mind,  diminifhed  their  power. 
This  ifland,  the  northern  kingdoms,  the  imperial  realms,  and 
the  United  Provinces,  rejected  the  yoke.  Previous  to  this  pe- 
riod. 
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rlod,  the  pontiffs  exercifed  an  a^moft  unlverfal  foverelgnty. 
The  papal  power  was  firft  introduced  into  this  ifland  preceding 
the  conqueft  by  William  of  Normandy.  Under  the  princes  of 
this  line,  the  authority  of  the  PvOman  fee  gradually  iisfringed  on 
the  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  and  threatened  not  only  the  fpiritual 
but  even  the  temi)oral  liberties  of  Europe  (confiantly  aiming  at 
abfolute  fvvay).  But  in  proportion  as  the  genial  rays  of  learn- 
ing illuminated  the  underllanding,  their  exorbitant  encroach- 
ments were  checked  (particularly  under  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward III.)  when  the  arts  and  fciences  began  to  flouriHi. 
But  the  few  geniufes  that  fprung  up  under  the  Planiagmet  race, 
were  "  as  lights  fliining  in  a  dark  place",  all  around  was  gkany  : 
nor  were  the  mental  faculties  able  to  extricate  themfelves  from 
this  fervile  fubjedlion,  whilft  each  individual  faw  through  the 
thick  mifts  of  fuperftitious  bigotry,  and  the  opaque  medium  of 
ignorance.  It  was  referved  for  the  line  of  Tudor  to  break 
thefe  three-fold  cords,  and  to  refcue  this  illand  from  that  abjed 
flavery,  in  which  it  had  been  fo  long  held.  Europe  had  now 
groaned  under  the  rod  of  fpiritual  tyranny,  for  the  fpace  of  700 
years  (a  long  time  !  but  not  unaccountable,  if  we  confider  that 
there  is  no  paffion  fo  ftrong,  fo  deeply  rivetted,  capable  of  being 
worked  up  to  fuch  a  height,  or  of  producing  fuch  extraordinary 
efFcdls,  zsfuperjiiiicus  enthufiafm.  This  truth  the  annals  of  hillo-- 
Ty  clearly  evinces).  Here  I  am  naturally  led  to  remark,  that 
nothing  can  be  a  more  cogent  proof  of  the  clofe  connexion 
hetween  pure  re'!g!o;2,/earmfig,  iind  Iiaerfy,  than  this,  that  the  ^«- 
formation  was  effeded  on  the  revival  of  letters,  to  which  it  was, 
in  a  great  meafure,  owing.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  alledged,  that 
when  the  arts,  &c.  were  firft  introduced  into  this  ifland  by  the 
vi£lorious  Romans,  the  literary  improvements  of  the  antient 
Britons  Teemed  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  their  lofs  cf  liberty  j 
but  then  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  freedom  of  v\hich  they 
were  deprived,  was  (0//«  inghria)vcry  different  from  that  ra- 
tional and  noble  plan  of  liberty,  by  which  we  are  r.oiv  fo  hap- 
pily diftinguifhed.  Theirs  wzs  a  ferocious  fpecies  of  indepen- 
dency, which  called  for  the  refined  arts  of  the  Romans  to  polifli 
and  civilize.  Here  I  cannot  forbear  obfcrving,  that  the  omni- 
potent hand  of  Divine  Providence  is  remarkably  confpicuous  in 
making  the  antient  Romans  (unknown  to  themfelves)  inflru- 
mental  to  the  extent  Oi  falutary  knowledge,  and  the  promoti- 
on of  the  moft  valuable  interefts,  whilfl  their  fole  aim  was  uni- 
verfal  foverelgnty  ;  and  indeed  the  finger  ofGod\%  very  apparent 
in  all  national  revolutions,  but  more  efpecially  in  britiging 
about  the  Reformation,  in  making  the  capricious  impetuofity  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  effeift  that  which  his  predecefTors  attempted 
in  vain.  Now  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
Englifh  monarch  ftruck  at  the  hafs  of  the  papal  hierarchy  ; 
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and  certainly,  whatever  (Ininer  motives  might  afluate  fecondary 
iiifirumcnts  in  the  coiirfe  of  this  arduous  enterprize,  our  warm- 
elt  I'entiments  of  gratitude  mufl:  ever  be  due  to  that  firft  Caufe 
of  all  events,  which  makes  the  human    pafTions  fubfervient  to 
the  wife  and  benign  purpofes  of  his  beneficent  Providence.  The 
Keformatinn    is    a    grand  and  interefting  event,  important  and 
extenfive  in  its  confcquences  ;  in   truth,    it  may   be  confidcred 
as  a  revival  of  the  pure  principles  of  Chriftianity,  after  the  long 
and  dark  ages  of  popery  ;   and  when    we  refleft  on   the  incfti- 
riable  blefiings  which  redound  to  this  ifland  frem  that  happy 
change,  we  Ihall  be    naturally  induced   to  cafi  a  candid    veil 
over  the  frailties  of  the  firft    reformer?,  though  they  were  not 
entirely  free    from   that   perfecuting  fpiiit  which  they  fo  jufily 
condeinned  in  the  Roman  church.     The  principal  reformers  had 
nothing    of  that  na.'ural  conlmfs,   which  the  Athenian  iegiflator 
difcouraged   in  a  commonwealth  ;  they  were  earneft,  zealous, 
fervent,  and  refolute ;  difmayed  by  no  danger;  deterred  by  710 
<litTiculty  ;  dtprcfled  by  no  fufFerings ;  and,  though  this  lauda- 
ble zeal  might  fometimcs  degenerates  into  a  rigorous  feverity, 
yet  candour  will  overlook  the'e  blemiOies  in  theirconduct,  when 
it  is  confidcred,  that  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
•vi'ere  not  yet  underflood  in  their  full  extent  and  latitude  ;  and 
that    the   hitman   mind  had  fcarce  extricated  itfelf  from  thofe 
narrow,  illiberal,  and  contrafted  prejudices,  which  cafl  a  fliade 
over  the  moft  illuflrious  characTiers.     'Tis   true  the  Calvinifti- 
cal  principles  of  the  Genevan  difcipline  tended  to   infjiire  a  per- 
fecuting difpofition  ;  polemical  writings   conduced    to    inflame 
religious  prepoflefTions.     The  contefts  ran    high  between   the 
papifis  and  the    Lutherans,  and  the  rage  of  controverfy  took 
place  of  calm  reafoning,  candid  enquiry,  and  cool  difquifitions  ; 
but  though   the  virulence  of  thefe  dH'putants  retarded,  for   a 
time,  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts,  fciences,  and   belles-lettres,  yet 
yi;;;?  extraordinary  geniufes  adorned   the   15th  century,  whofe 
enlightened  underftanding  furmounted  ail  obftacles.     Amongft 
x\\t^^cSbahefpear  merits  attention  in  the  firft  place.     His  amaz- 
ing talents  muft  excite   the  admiration  of  every  perfon  endued 
with  taile  and  ft^nfibility.     Ht  entered  as  deeply  into  the  feel- 
ings c{  the  human  htart  as  can  poflibly  be  conceived.  "  Nulliu,? 
tantum  ell_/?//w<'«  ingenii — tantavis — tantaque  copia."  Hefpoke 
the  language  of  nature,  heknewthefeveral  workings  of  the  paffi- 
ons,  and,  tho'  his  unreftrained  genius  betrayed  him  into  ilight  in- 
accuracies, yet  fo  many  animated  and  llriking  beauties  are  inter- 
i<^<i':'^zi^,  that  candour  is  naturally  prompted  to  caft    a  veil  over 
the  errors  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  genius;  and  whilft  we  ad- 
mire the  flrength  of  his  imagination,  the  elegance  of  his  image- 
ry, the  height  of  his  colourings,  the  admirable  pathos  of  his  na- 
tural 
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tiiral  defcrtptions,  and  the  force  of  his  talents,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  his  blemilhes,  whilit  we  are  ftruck  with  his  beauties.  His 
peculiar  excellence  is,  certainly,  in  the  pathetic,  he  commands 
all  the  e'Tiotions  cf  the  foul,  excites  ail  the  mental  faculties, 
and,  in  the  emphatical  exprcfiion  of  the  prince  of  poets, 

*'  Hebids  fl/z^r^fl/^  paflions/rf/Zand  r//^."  Pope. 

But  what  is  dill  more  an  objeft  of  admiration  in  this  felf-taught 
genius  is,   that  the  force  and  fire  of    his  imagination   is  regu- 
lated and  tempered  with  a  folid  judgment  (faculties  that  feldom 
unite  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon  !)    This  is  remarkably  confpi- 
cuous  from  the  ex^^Ci.  propriety  with  which  he  fuflains  his  charac- 
ters (undoubtedly  a   great  perfeftion  in  dramatic  compofition) 
and  at  the  clofe  of  each  fcene  (to  wind  up  the  whole)  he  brings 
into  a  full  point  of  view,  a  feries  of  incidents,  and  by  thus  free- 
ing the   mind    from  recolhilion^  he  gives  full  force  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pafTions,  and  leaves  the  reader  at  liberty  to  attend 
to  the  cataflrophe.     To  exemplify  only  in  that  juftly  admired 
tragedy  Othello ;  with  what  energy  doth  he  awake  the  paflions, 
excite  every  tender  emotion,   and   kindle  refentment  in  every 
breaft.     Even   jealoufy   (a   pafTion    that  requires   peculiar  de- 
fcripiive  (kill)  is  wrought  up  with  the  moll:  admirable  addrefs, 
with  all  the  force  of  nature,  beauty  of  defcription,  and  power 
of^  imagination  ! — The  extraordinary  genius  of  Bacon,  Raphael, 
Holbein,  &c.  ftiine  with  diftinguifhed  luilire  at  this  period  :  but 
as  it  would  exceed  the  limits  afiigned  to   this  part   (to  difcufs 
every  point  with  that  accuracy   which  the  importance  of  the 
fubjefl  demands,  and  which  the  eminent  talents  offuch  fnining 
luminaries   feem  to  require  in  a  literary  hiftory)  I  muft  referve 
thefe  interefting  topics  for  z  future  part,  and  beg  leave  to  clofe 
this  with  fome  refiedlions  on  the  clofe  connexion  between  religion, 
iearnivig,  and  liberty.     'Tis  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  literary 
tafte  of  the  French  improved  in  proportion   as  the  fubjeds   of 
that  nation  enjoyed   their   freedom.     The  celebrated  republics 
of  aniiquity  (particularly  Greece   and  Rome)   are  an   indelible 
teftimony  of  the  truth  of  the  poet's  affertion,  that 

*'  Freedom  and  Jrts  together  fall  and  rife," 

It  is  very  obfervable,  that  in  the  age  of  Plato  (when  liberty  was 
enjoyed  in  its  full  extent)  the  Athenian  commonwealth  produc- 
ed a  oreater  number  of  eminent  writers  and  artifts  than  what 
fiourifhed  during  the  many  centuries  betvveen  Perfeus  laft  kinw 
of  Macedon  and  the  taking  of  Conllantinople  by  the  Turks. 
The  iron  rod  of  tyranny  extinguidied  that  patriotic  fpirit  of 
freedom  which  animated  each  breaft  with  a  laudable  emula- 
tion ;  fo  that  we  may  apply  the  Roman  oratoi's  woids  to  this 

inle- 
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iiifeparable  contieflion.     "  Rucre  una  non  poteft,  ut  aUera,  non 
codem  labcl'aftata  motu  concidat."  CJc.  pro  L.  Manilla. 

Ackvvorth   nigh  Ferrybridge.  ^^^^  WATKINSON. 

Yorkflure,  March  zoth,    1764. 


II.  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Principles  cf  Human  Eloquence  :  With  par* 
ticular  regard  to  the  Style  and  Compojiticn  of  the  Ne-iJu  Tejlament. 
In  nichich  the  Obfer'vations  on  this  Suhjeil  by  the  Lord  Bijhop  of 
Gloucefter,  in  his  Dijcourfe  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  are  difttnftly 
confdered.  Being  the  Subjiance  cf  federal  Ledures  read  in  the 
Oratory  School  of  Trinity-College,  Dublin.  By  Thomas  Le- 
land,  D.  D.     ^to.     Pr.  5/.     Johnftone. 

Cicero,  fome-vrhere  remarks,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  pro- 
vince to  fettle  a  difference  between  two  men  of  fenfe  and 
candour,  and  fuch  we  apprehend  thedifputants  inthisconiroverfy 
to  be.  It  originally  arofe,  according  to  our  learned  author,  from 
the  following  obfervation  made  by  Dr.  Middleton  :  "  We  fliould 
naturally  expedl  to  find  an  infpired  language  to  be  fuch  as  is 
worthy  of  God,  that  is,  pure,  clear,  noble,  and  affeding,  even 
beyond  the  force  of  common  fpeech,  fince  nothing  can  come 
from  God,  but  what  is  perfcd  in  its  kind  :  In  fhort,  the  purity 
of  Plato,  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Now,  if  we  try  the 
apoftolic  language  by  this  rule,  we  fhall  be  fo  far  from  afcrib- 
ing  it  to  God,  th«t  we  fliall  fcarce  think  it  worthy  of  man, 
that  is,  of  the  liberal  and  polite,  it  being  utterly  rude  and  bar- 
barous, and  abounding  with  every  fault  that  can  poflibly  deform 
a  language." 

The  prefent  lord  bidiop  of  Gloucefter,  in  his  treatife  on  the 
Dodrine  of  Grace,  obferves, '  that  the  above  objedlion  is  found- 
ed on  two  propofitions,   neither  of  them  true.     One  is,   that 

"  An  infpired  language  muft  be  a  language  of  perfed  elo- 
quence." 

*  The  other,  that 

"  Eloquence  is  fomething  congenial  and  eflfential  to  human 
fpeech." 

*  To  the  firft  he  anfwers,  by  what  he  juftly  calls  it  bold  to 
affirm,  that  "  the  rudenefs  and  barbaroufuefs  of  the  apoftolical 
ilyle,  even  though  as  great  a?  the  moft  exaggerated  accounts 
would  perfuade  us  to  believe,  is  fo  far  from  proving  fuch  lan- 
guage not  divinely  inlpired,  that  it  is  one  certain  mark  of  this 
original." 

*  To  the  fecond  he  replies,  by  affirming,  that  "eloquence 
is  no  eflentiai  part  or  quality,  but  merely  an  accidental  abufe 
of  human  fpeech.  That  it  is  a  mode  of  communication  which 
changes  with    the  changing   climates  of  the.  earth.    That  its 

con- 
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conflituent  parts  are  arbitrary,  cafual,  and  capricious.    That, 
among  all  the  different  kinds  or  fpecies  of   compofition  which 
have  been  adopted  by  different  people,    any  one  may,  by  being 
thus  adopted   and    imitated,   become  as   real  and  fubrtantial  a 
pattern  of  eloquence  as  any  other  whatfoever.     That   if  the 
apoftolical  writers  had  adhered  to  any  one  ofthefe  various  pat- 
terns  it  might  (till  ha\e  been  objefled  that  they  had  not  chofen 
fome  one   of  many  others,  all   equal  in  their  intrinfic  value. 
That  none  of  them,  however,  could  have  been  adopted,  becaufe 
eloquence,  even  when  it  extends  only  to  the  more  general  prin- 
ciples common  to  all  language,  is  nothing  more  than  a  perfua- 
five  turn  given  to  the  elocution  to  fupply  that  inward,  that  con- 
fcious  perfuafion  fo  neceffary  to  gain  a  fair  hearing  :  and  that 
the  fWof  eloquence,  is  to  ftiflereafon,  and  inflame  the  paffions." 
Dr.  Leland  examines  this  doftrine,  *  firft,  by  confidering  elo- 
quence in  its  general  acceptation,  as  including  all  thofe  forms  of 
fpeech  ufually  called  tropical,  or  jiguratii-e,  thofe  modes  of  addrefs 
which   are  principally  intended  to  itTfluence  zx\A  perfuade,  by  ex- 
citing pafTion  or  emotion ;  and  by  enquiring  whether  thefe  be 
not  congenial  to  language ;  whether  they  be  merely  the  abufes, 
or  neceffary  and  effential  parts  of  human  fpeech  ;   and  whether 
their  natural  power  and  tendency  be  to  deceive  and  betray. 

♦  Secondly,  by  proceeding  to  a  more  artificial  view  of  ele- 
quence,  as  a  compound  of  feveral  qualities,  according  to  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  learned  prelate,  and  of  other  eminent  critics.  And 
here  we  are  to  enquire  whther  thefe  feveral  qualities  in  their  na- 
ture and  principles,  be  really  vague,  arbitrary,  fantaftical,  and 
capricious. 

♦  Hence  we  (hall  be  led  (in  the  laii  place)  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  that  more  important  queftion,  "  Whether  an  infpired 
lancuaoemuft  be  a  language  of  perkft  eloquence.'' — And  when 
the  facred  writings  are  defended  upon  principles  acknowledged 
to  be  paradoxical,  fliould  thefe  principles  appear  the  leaft  defec- 
tive in  point  of  evidence  ;  fliould  they  only  prove  obvioufly  li- 
able to  be  mifconceived  cr  mifapplied  ;  it  may  be  no  ufelefs  at- 
tempt to  fliew  that  they  are  not  necejjary :  and  that  the  manner  In 
which  the  truths  of  Chriilianity  have  been  conveyed,  can  be 
defended  againft  the  cavils  of  infidelity,  without  any  hardy  op- 
pofition  to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind.' 

The  doftor  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  languageof  human 
nature  in  a  folitary  flate,  of  which  he  gives  us  an  example  in 
Adam's  foliloquy^  as  introduced  by  Milton.  '  It  may  be  affirmed, 
fays  the  doctor,  I  prefume,  that  there  is  no  language,  however 
cultivated  and  improved,  which  is  not  (till  defedive  and  confined  ; 
To  as  to  fail  in  natural  and  proper  expreffions  on  a  great  variety 
of  occafions.  We  know  that  when  that  of  the  Romans  had  at- 
tained to  its  greateft  perfection,  Quinitilian  confeffes,  "  Neces 
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stTATC  nos  durum  liominem  atqiie  afpnum  [dicimus.]  Kon 
eiiim  projniiiin  erat  qu'>d  dareinus  hifce  affedtibiis  nomen."  And 
in  another  place,  "  res  plurimas  carent  apj)ellationibus,  ut  cas 
r.CifJJe  fie  transftrre" 

We  are  forry  to  fay  that  the  author  has  given  us  only  a  par- 
tial reprefentation  of  Qninrilian's  fcnfe  on  this  head;  as  will 
appear  to  a  reader  who  confnlts  the  original.  Dr.  Leland  takes 
advant32e  of  the  word  necejjitate^  to  prove  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, in  its  utmoft  perfeftion,  failed  in  natural  proper  expref- 
fions  on  many  occafions.  But  when  we  confider  the  whole  of 
Quintilian's  rear:)ning,  this  is  a  neceffity  which  does  not  arife  from 
po-verty  but  from  propriety.  Tropus,  lays  he,  eji  'verbi  'uel fermonis 
a  propria  fignificaiione  in  aliam  cum  njtrtute  mutatio.  In  Englifll, 
"  A  trope  IS  an  advantageous  removal  of  a  word  or  difcourfe 
from  its  oiiginal,  to  another  fignification."  The  fame  great 
critic  tells  us  afterwards,  in  the  very  page  that  is  quoted  by  the 
doctor,  Nihil  horum  fuis  "verbis,  quam  his  accerfitis,  7nagis  proprium 
erat.  \\\  Englifh,  "  We  cannot  exprefs  the  circumflances  in 
their  proper,  better  than  we  do  in  their  borrowed,  terms.''  But 
to  remove  all  kind  of  doubt  with  regard  to  Quintilian's  fcnti- 
ments  on  this  head,  he  tells  us,  that  the  ufe  of  a  trope  is  intro- 
duced, eithtr  btcaufe  it  is  necefTary,  or  becaufe  we  thereby 
heighten  the  force  or  the  beauty  of  our  fiile,  aut  quia  neceffe  ej}, 
cut  quia  fignificontiusy  aut  (nt  dixij  quia  decenlius.  Not  to  detaia 
our  readers  longeron  this  head,  it  is  very  plain,  from  allQiiin- 
rilian's  reafoning,  that  he  tliinks  tropes  are  necejjary,  only  be- 
caufe they  are  eligible.  After  all,  were  we  to  refolve  fpeech  in- 
to its  firfl  principles,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  every 
other  word  is  a  trope;  nor  can  we  find  how  ihe  necejjity  which 
the  doflor  has  difcovered  can  operate  in  the  prefent  quefiion. 

That  feelings  beget  a  language,  or  rather  that  they  give  force 
and  propriety  to  all  language,  is  undeniable  ;  and,  after  what  has 
been  faid  on  that  head  both  by  the  antierits  and  the  moderns, 
fuch  a  difquifition  cannot  now  require  the  attention  of  the  learned  ; 
TiOr  can  we  beflovv  any  great  applaufe  upon  a  quotation  brought 
by  the  dodor  from  Le  Clerc's  Ars  Critica.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himfelf,  after  canvaffing  the  Latinity  of  the  introduc- 
tion. Si  JiTigula  verba  excutiamus  ut  accurate  norimus  quas  notiones 
iis  fubjecerit  pccia  dtprehendemus,  non  hue7n  ejje  difficult  at  em.  The 
reft  of  this  quotation  favours  of  the  like  barbarifms,  and  debafes 
criticifm  into  quibbling  and  chicanery.  Had  dodor  Leland  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to  the  elegant  author  he  has  quoted,  we  mean 
Quintilian,  he  would  not  have  fet  Le  Clerc  up  as  a  judge  in  Ifrael, 
or  an  arbiter  between  himfelf  and  his  learned  antagonift.  Circa 
quern,  favs  that  great  critic,  inexplicabitis  et  grammaticis  inter  ipfos, 
et  philofophis  pugna  ejl,  ques  funt  genera,  qua  /pedes,  qui  numcrus,  quii 
cui  fubjiciatur.  Nos,  omijjis  qucs  nihil  ad  injiituendum  orator  em  perti- 
nent^ 
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ntnt,  cavillationihus,  necejjarios  maxitm  atque  in  ufum  receptcs  exeque~ 
mur.  After  all,  the  inference  drawn  by  doftor  Leland,  in  his 
firft  chapter  of  this  performance,  might  have  eafily  been  eftab- 
liflied  without  a  fingle  quotation,  or  the  leafl  parade  of  learn- 
ing ;  it  being  no  more  than  that  "  fiich  modes  as  are  gene- 
rally called  eloquent,  cannot  be  deemed  the  artificial  abufe 
of  words,  but  are  really  congenial  and  efientisl  to  human 
fpeech." 

Dr.  Leland's  fecond  chapter  confiders  the  high  ornaments  of 
ftile,  as  arifing  from  a  mixture  and  combination  of  metaphor, 
fimilitude,  and  allegory  ;  and  here  all  we  learn  is,  that  fuch 
fpeechef,  when  exadtly  natural,  are  the  language  of  the  heart, 
and  therefore  pleafing. 

The  third  chapter  opens  with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  every 
thing  cold  and  uninterefting  in  words  and  aflion  when  the  fub- 
jeft  is  of  an  interefting  nature,  is  fo.iie  kind  of  a  proof  of  hypo- 
crify  and  ralfhood.  To  eftablilTi  this  propofition,  the  author 
gives  us  two  very  fine  quotations,  one  from  Shakefpear's  tra- 
gedy of  Richard  il.  and  the  other  from  the  famous  pleading  of 
Demofthenes  relative  to  the  crown.  We  have  next  the  hifrory 
of  a  mutiny  raifed  in  a  R.oman  army,  as  related  by  Tacitus. 
We  confefs  ourfelves  to  be  ignorant  of  the  cut  bono  of  this  chap- 
ter ;  for  all  we  can  gather  from  it  is,  that  it  is  polTible  for  a  very 
artful  fellow  to  impofe  upon  his  hearers  by  a  femblance  of  fin- 
cerity :  a  fuppofition  which,  we  will  anfwer,  no  man  in  his 
ftnfes,  far  leis  the  bifiiop  of  Gloucelter,  will  contradi(^. 

The  fourth  chapter  repeats  an  obfervation  that  has  been 
again  and  again  enforced  both  by  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  that 
the  coldeft  and  thechafteft  writer,  if  he  is  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, flides  imperceptibly  into  figurative  fpeech.  Mr.  Locke 
and  the  learned  prelate  himfelf  are  brought  as  inilances  of  this 
remark. 

'  The  lord  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  fays  doftor  Leland,  every 
where  abounds  with  lively  figures  and  animated  forms  of  fpeech. 
In  that  very  part  of  his  difcourfeon  the  dodlrine  of  Grace,  where 
he  labours  to  expofe  the  vveaknefs  of  objediing  the  want  of  elo- 
quence in  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  condemning  it  as  imagina- 
ry and  fantaftical,  and  at  beft  the  inflrument  of  fraud  and 
falfliood,  he  hath  conveyed  his  argument  in  all  the  mofl  ftrik- 
ing  ^'"orms  of  eloquence,  with  the  fpirit  and  energy  of  an  anci- 
ent orator.' 

The  author  then,  after  quoting  fome  paflages  from  his  lord- 
{hip's  Doftrine  of  Grace,  j)roceeds  as  follows  :  '  Can  any-thing 
be  more  brilliant,  more  enlivened,  more  truly  rhetorical,  than 
thefe  pafiges  r'  The  doctor  theretore  infers,  '  That  fuch  modes 
ef  eloquence  as  he  hath  here  afiumed;  are  the  neceflary  refult 
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of  forcible  imprenioiis,  and  enlivened  ftntiments.*  Here  we  arc 
afraid  the  dodor's  application  is  unclafllcal,  and  ex})ofcs  the 
nakednefs,  or  rather  inanity,  of  the  controverry  (if  any  fubfifts) 
between  him  and  his  lordfliip.  The  two  great  mafters  of  rhe- 
torical criticifm,  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  never  fuppofe  eloquence 
to  confift  in  the  brilliancy  of  expreHion,  or  in  the  molt  animat- 
ed figures  of  fpeech  ;  but  in  the  application  of  them  to  an  art- 
ful method  of  reafoning.  Both  thofe  authors  build  their  fyttems 
of  eloquence  upon  the  great  principle,  that  a  manner  may  be 
artful  yet  not  fdllacious.  That  which  Dr.  Leland  fuppofes  his 
lordHiip  to  underftand  to  be  eloquence,  is  very  juftly  defined  by 
Quintilian  to  be  no  other  than  verbal  figures,  or  what  he  calls 
f.gurae  'verborum  ;  and  the  fentiment  of  that  great  critic  is  on  this 
head  very  remarkable:  *  Were  we,  fays  he,  to  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  our  anceftors  with  ours,  almofi:  every  thing  we  fpeak  is  a 
figure."  5/  autiquam  fermomm  ncjiro  comparemut,  pene  jam  quicquidlo- 
quimur,Jigura  eji.  In  the  fame  paflage  Quintilian  calls  thofe  verbal 
figures  (with  more  propriety  perhaps)  fchemata  Xi^zco^,  which, 
fays  he,  are  of  two  forts,  '  one  regarding  the  propriety  of  fpeech, 
and  the  other  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  words ;  and  tho' 
both  are  proper  to  be  known  by  an  orator,  yet  we  may  term 
the  former  grammatical,  and  the  latter  rhetorical.'  The  whole 
of  this  chapter,  which  is  the  third  of  Quintilian's  ninth  book, 
ought  to  be  decifive  in  the  controverfy  between  Dr.  Leland  and 
his  lordfliip.  It  is  fnrprizing  that  the  dodlor  fliould  apply  the 
latter  part  of  the  chapter  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Striking  figures  and  graceful  forms  of  elocution  have  ^o 
great  an  effeft,  when  introduced  with  judgment,  that  men  of 
vanity  and  falfe  tafte  are  apt  to  confider  thefc  as  the  whole  of 
eloquence,  and  imagine  that  they  are  only  to  colled  fuch 
graces,  and  to  difplay  them  to  the  befl  advantage.' 

This  is  far  from  being  the  meaning  of  Quintilian,  who 
does  not  fpeak  a  fyllable  of  ftriking  figures  and  graceful  forms 
of  elocution.  All  he  fays  is,  Sunt  quinrgledo  r er urn  ponder e  et  vi" 
iibus  fehtentiarum^  Ji  'vel  inania  "verba  in  hos  modos  deprai'arint yfum- 
niosje  judicent  artijices,  ideoqtie  non  dcjinunt  eas  neilere.  Theconclu- 
fion  of  the  dodor's  chapter  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  *  that 
an  oftentation  of  art  is  the  mark  of  falfehood  and  deceit  : 
but,  that  perfeft  eloquence  is,  and  muft  be,  the  expreffion  of 
truth  :  that  if  they  would  perfuade  and  influence,  their  lan- 
guage muft  be  that  of  nature;  and  that  whatever  perfuades and 
influences  is  the  eloquence  of  nature,  and  nothing  elfe.* 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  doftor  attacks  the  right  reverend  au- 
thor's cenfure  on  tropes  and  figures  ofcompofition.   "  As  thefe, 
faith  his  lordfliip,  are  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  mcta- 
phyfics  and  logic,  they  are  frequently  vicious.  And  this  the  great 
7  mafter 
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snafter  (Quintilian)  freely  confefleth."  Candidly  fpeaklng,  we 
fee  nothing  reprehenfible  in  his  lordfhip's  words,  excepting  the 
want  of  precifion ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  matter  deferves 
the  animadverfion  beftowed  upon  it.  Had  the  doiflor  fairly 
quoted  the  whole  of  what  Quintilian  fays  upon  grammatical 
figures,  the  fubjeft  might  have  been  far  better  cleared  up.  '  In 
one  refpeft,  fays  that  great  mafter,  they  muft  be  owned  to  be 
of  great  fervice  to  a  language,  by  relieving  us  from  the  tire- 
fome  returns  of  common  and  daily  expreffions,  and  preferve 
converfation  from  that/amene/s  which  prevails  among  the  vulgar. 
But  this  figurative  manner  is  more  agreeable  if  it  is  fparingly 
and  judicioufly  ufed,  as  we  would  high  feafoning  to  our  meat  ; 
for,  by  affeding  it  too  much,  it  lofes  the  charafler  of  variety. 
Soii)e  figures,  however,  are  fo  very  much  in  ufe,  that  they  have 
almoft  loft  the  name  of  figures,  and  they  may  pafs  in  the  gene- 
ral run  of  converfation  without  making  any  impreffion  upon  our 
ears.' 

In  the  doctor's  fixth  chapter  he  triumphs  over  his  lordfhip's 
definition  of  eloquence,    "  which,   he  fays,   confifts  in  purity, 
elegance,  and   fublimity;"  all  which  his  lordfliip  fhews  to  be 
"  arbitrary  and  capricious,"  and  therefore,  fays  he,  "  the  com- 
pound muft  be  equally  nominal  and  unfubftantial."     The  doc- 
tor thinks  that  this  definition  confounds  all  degrees  of  merit  in 
eloquence  and  genius.      We  cannot  be   of  that  opinion.     His 
lordfhip  fpeaks  of  the  particular  application  of  thofe  properties, 
which  undoubtedly  has    been  much  abufed,  but  this  does  not 
aft'edl  the  properties  themfclves.     All  the  fine  arts  have  princi- 
ples in  which  their  feveral  profeffors  are  agreed,  though  they 
differ  greatly  in  their  applications  of  them,  which  are  often  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious.     The   theory  of  colouring  and  compo- 
fition  in  painting  is  arbitrarily  praftifed  by  very  great  mafters. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  verfification  in  poetry;  but  this  varie- 
ty, fo  far  from  confounding  the  merits  of  the  artifts,ferves  only 
to  illuftrate  them,  by  the  different  degrees  of  their  execution. 
This  ftamps  the  difference  between  a  Milton  and  a  Blackmore. 
Both  of  them  might  be  agreed  upon  the  principles  of  compofi- 
tion,  and  yet  the  execution  may  be  very  different  ;   and  though 
Milton's  manner  may  be  faultlefs,  yet  ftill  it  is  arbitrary.    The 
fine  arts  have  no  rule  but  genius  to  direft  them.     This  is  an 
obfervation   which   Cicero  inculcates,    throughout   the  whole 
of  his  dialogues  De  Oratore,  where  we  fee  very  different  kinds 
of  eloquence  delineated.   The  manner  of  Antonius,  Czefar,  and 
Craffus  are   all    of  them  charaderiftically   different;   and  yet 
Cicero,  though  he  fceras  in  the  main  to  incline  towards   that 
of  Craffus,  is  puzzled  to  whom  he  fliall  adjudge  the  palm. 

la 
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In  the  feventli  cliajitor  the  doAor  endeavours  to  prove  his 
lorddiip's  divillon  of  eloquence  to  be  illogical.  He  thinks  that 
elegance  iricliules  puiiry.  Tiiis  is  not  allowed  by  the  "reat  cri- 
tics on  eloquence.  Elegance  is  applicable  to  the  manner,  a» 
purity  is  to  the  materials.  An  aukward  building  may  be  reared 
with  the  very  beft  materials,  and  an  elegant  one  with  the  woii}. 
The  didion  of  the  declamations  attributed  to  Quintilian  is  ge- 
nerally as  pure  as  that  of  his  Inftitutions,  and  yet  the  former  is 
barbarous  and  the  latter  elegant/i'he  dodlor  likewife  animadverts 
upon  hislordfliip  for  fuppofing  fublimity  to  be  a  conllituent  part: 
of  eloquence.  We  think  that  this  definition  does  not  dcferve 
cenfure.  There  is  a  fublime  in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  poetry, 
though  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  take  that  fublime  away,  elo- 
quence ceafes  to  exilt.  Even  x.\\g pa:/jcs  in  Cicero's  Perorations 
are  no  other  than  degrees  of  the  fublime,  and  they  incorporate 
together  fo  as  to  be  infaperable  when  worked  up  by  the  hand 
of  a  great  mafter.  The  dodor's  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  are 
wholly  taken  up  on  this  head,  and  in  examining  the  true  from 
the  falfe  fublime.  We  are  forry  that  the  bounds  of  our  under- 
taking do  not  fufFer  us  to  follow  our  author  through  the  reft  of 
his  criticifms  upon  his  right  reverend  opponent.  The  whole  of 
his  performance  fhews  vail  maflerlhip  of  compofition  and  cri- 
ticifm,  and  he  has  vindicated  the  apoftolical  and  evatioelical 
eloquence  with  great  ability  ;  nor  would  it  be  doing  juftice  to 
Dr.  Leland  not  to  conclude  with  his  charafter  of  St.  Paul  before 
Felix. 

'  The  fpeech  of  the  apoflle  might  not  have  been  (o  pure,  fo^ 
polifhed,  fo  elegant,  as  the  rhetoric  of  TertuiJus,  but  it  ha^ 
powers  and  excellencies,  compared  with  which,  purity,  polite- 
nefs,  and  elegance  are  lefs  than  nothing.  It  difplayed  that 
charader  which  God  hath  plainly  imprefTed  upon  the  word, 
whether  preached  or  written  by  his  infpired  teachers. — It  is  live- 
ly and  mighty  in  operation,  and  Jliarper  than  any  tivo-edged  J-ivord,  and 
tntereth  thorough,  enjen  unto  the  dividing  ajunder  ofthejoul  and  jpirity 
and  of  the  joints,  and  the  niarroiv,  and  is  a  dijcerner  of  the  thoughis 
and  intents  cf  the  heart.      Heb.  iv.  21. 

*  He  who  cannot  feel  this  wonderful  power  in  the  apoftolical 
writings,  is  fit  for  the  piddling  employment  of  culling  rhetorical 
flowers,  weighing  words,  and  rounding  periods,  lie  may  call 
this  literature  ;  bur  while  the  pious  Chriitian  pities  his.  folly,  the 
critic  of  true  tafte  and  fenfibility  mufl  defpife  his  mean  notions 
cf  perfeft  eloquence.' 

What  we  have  been  forced  to  reprehend  in  this  peifjimance  is 
a  kind  of  caprioufnefs  which  we  coeld  vvi.'h  to  fee  bjniflied 
from  all  literary  difputes ;  and  while  we  congratulate  the  public 
upqn  io  fine  a  piece  of  criticifm,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
took  its  ri;"c  from  a  caufe  not  adequate  to  the  prodiiilion. 
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Ill,  Addltioni  and  Ohfewaiions,  hy  ivay  of  Supplement  to  the  Ejjhy 
on  General  Hijiory,  and  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,  Jrom 
Charles  the  Great  to  the  prefent  Times.  Tranjlated  from  the 
French  of  M.  de  Voltaire.  In  Tivo  Volumes,  iimo.  Pr.  5:. 
Nourfe. 

THE  purchafers  of  the  former  editions  of  M.  de  Voltaire's 
Eilay  on  Univerfal  Hiftory  are  highly  indebted  to  that 
celebrated  writer,  for  publifhing,  in  a  feparate  volume,  the  ad- 
ditions and  obfervations  inferted  in 'the  late  Geneva  edition, 
wherein  he  feems  to  have  given  the  laft  hand  to  that  mafieily 
performance.  This  obligation  is  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the 
fupplement  now  before  us  is  the  refult  of  long  ftiidy  and  medi- 
tation, upon  the  moft  interefting  topics  of  government  and  reli- 
gion. It  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  M.  de  Voltaire's  lalir 
will  and  tellament  to  the  public  ;  fmce  he  here  explains  himfelf 
on  thofe  articles  without  referve,  and  takes  every  opportunity 
of  ridiculing  fuch  prejudices,  as  he  apprehends  to  be  any  way 
fubverfive  of  human  happinefs.  His  fentiments  on  fome  points 
may  be  too  free,  and  perhaps  erroneous,  for  in  fo  e^ttenfive  a 
work  it  is  almoft  impoflible,  as  he  fays  himfelf.  there  fhould 
not  be  fome  faults;  but:  with  all  thefe  faults,  the  freedom,  the 
fpirit,  the  elegance,  and,  above  all,  the  candour  and  humani- 
ty of  the  author,  will  be  ever  admired. 

This  elTay  on  general  hiftory  V7as  undertaken  byM.  de  Vol- 
taire about  the  year  1740,  in  order  to  reconcile  a  princefs, 
who  was  miflrefs  of  almofi  every  other  fcience,  to  that  of  hif- 
tory. Two  things  in  moft  of  our  modern  compilations  of  hif- 
tory difcouraged  this  female  philofopher  ;  tirefome  narratives 
and  flagrant  falfities.  She  could  not  get  over  the  averfion  raif- 
ed  in  her  by  the  firft  times  of  our  modern  monarchies,  before 
and  after  Charles  the  Great  :  every  thing  appeared  to  her  low 
and  favage. 

She  fet  about  reading  the  hiflory  of  France,  Germ.any,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  but  foon  grew  difguiled  with  their  darknefs  and  con- 
fufion,  and  the  chaotic  heaps  of  ufelefs  fat^s,  moft  of  rhem  falfe, 
and  all  indigefled;  they  are  fluffed  with  barbarous  a£lions  and 
barbarous  names,  with  infvpid  fiftions,  related  by  Gregory  de 
Tours,  affording  no  knowledge  of  manners,  government,  laws^ 
or  opinions.  This,  indeed,  is  not  very  extraordinary  at  a  time, 
when  'there  were  no  opinions  but  from  monkifh  legends,  and  no 
jaws  but  thofs  of  rapine.  Such  is  the  hiftory  of  Glovis  and  his 
fucceflbrs. 

What  certain  and  ufeful  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  the 
adventures  attributed  to  Caribert,  Chilperic,  and  Clotarius  ? 
The  only  remains  of  thofe  wretched  times  are  convents  lounded 
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by  fiipeirtition,    en  a    fiippofition    that  their  crimes  would  bc 
expi.ited  by  endowing  floth. 

Notliing  of7ended  her  more  than  the  puerile  afFeflation  of 
feme  writers,  to  embellifh  thofe  ages  of  barbarifm  and  who 
poiirtray  Agiluf  and  Grifon,  as  if  they  were  drawing  Scipio  and 
Csfar.  She  could  not  endure  thofe  continual  narratives  of  bat- 
ties  in  Daniel  :  what  file  fought  was  the  hiltory  of  the  Uates  ge- 
neral, of  the  parliaments,  of  the  municipal  laws,  of  chivalry,  of 
all  our  ufages,  and  efpecially  of  fociety,  both  as  favage  and  ci- 
vilized. She  expefted  to  read  in  Daniel  the  hiftory  of  the  great 
Henry  IV.   whereas  fhe  only  met  v/ith  that  of  father  Cotton. 

It  feemed  to  her  unaccountable  that  an  hiitorian  of  any  fenfe 
fhouldcopy  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  deliver,  that  theMame-- 
Itics  in  Egypt  were  for  making  St.  Lewis  their  king,  though  he 
was  a  Chriftian  prince,  their  enemy,  an  enemy  of  their  religion, 
their  prifoner,  and  a  llranger  to  their  manners  and  ufages.  She 
was  told  tha<j  this  fad  was  injoinville  ;  but  there  it  is  only  men- 
tioned as  a  vulgar  report,  and  fhe  could  not  know  that  we  have 
ii'ot  Joinville's  genuine  hiliory. 

The  fable  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  difpatching  two 
devotees  from  Mount  Lebanon  toParis,  to  affafiinate  St.  Lewis, 
and,  on  information  of  his  virtues,  fending  away  two  others  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  pious  defign  of  the  two  former,  feemed  to  her 
below  even  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 

Lafily,  obferving  that  Daniel,  in  conjunftion  with  all  the  other 
chroniclers,  imputed  the  defeat  at  CrefTy  to  the  firings  of  ouf 
crofs-bows  beiiig  wetted  by  rain  in  the  time  of  the  battle,  with- 
out dreaming  that  t!)e  Englifh  crofs-bows  mull  have  been  equal- 
ly wetted  ;  likewif::  that  king  Edward  JIL  readily  came  into  a- 
peace,  bemg  frightened  with  the  llorm,  and  that  thus  the  rain 
determined  both  peace  and  war;   (he  threw  afide  the  book. 

She  ufed  to  afi:,  if  all  that  was  faid  of  the  prophet  Mahomet, 
and  of  the  conqueror  Mahomet  IL  was  true  ;  and  on  being  in- 
/ormed  that  we  charged  Mahomet  II.  with  having  ripped  up 
fourteen  of  his  pages  (as  if  Mahomet  II.  had  pages)  to  dif— 
cover  which  of  them  had  eat  one  of  his  melons  ;  it  tilled  her, 
and  very  juflly,    with  an  utter  contempt  of  our  hifrorians. 

On  reading  a  fammary  of  the  religious  obfcrvances  of  the 
Mufiulmen,  fhe  was  amazed  at  the  aufterity  of  that  religion,  at 
its  almoft  intolerable  lent,  at  its  circumcifion,  which  fometimes 
proved  mortal,  at  the  flrift  obligation  of  praying  five  times  a 
day,  at  the  indifpenlable  injundlion  of  alms,  and  forbearance 
from  wine  and  play.  At  the  fame  time  fhe  was  provoked  at 
Hhe  ftUy  bafcnefs  of  the  Greeks,  wlo  had  not  been  able  to  ifand 
againlf  the  Mahometans,  and  of  our  hifforians  their  imitators, 
m  acciiflng  M;,homct  with  having  founded  a  religion  abfolutely 
^  '  ^nfual,^, 
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fenfual,  for  this  only  reafon,  that  he  reduced  to  four  wives 
the  indeterminate  number  allowed  all  over  Afia,  and.  chiefiy  in 
the  Judaic  law. 

What  little  fhe  had  gone  over  of  the  hiftory  of  Spain  and 
Italy  Teemed  to  her  ftill  more  exceptionable.  She  wanted  a 
hiftory  which  addreffed  itfelf  to  reafon  ;  her  dtTire  was  to  fee 
defcriptions  of  manners,  the  origins  of  To  many  contrary  cuf- 
toms,  laws,  and  prejudices;  how  fo  many  nations  have  alter- 
nately paffcd  from  politenefs  to  barbarifm  ;  which  arts  have  been 
loft,  which  have  fubfifted,  and  which  have  fprung  up,  anndtt 
the  fliocks  of  fo  many  revolutions.  Thefe  were  objeds  wor- 
thy of  her  attention. 

At  laft  the  famous  BofTuet's  treatife  on  univerfal  hiftory  was 
put  into  her  hand  ;  fhe  was  ftruck  with  the  elegant  defcriptiori 
which  this  celebrated  writer  gives  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
and  was  for  knowing  whether  in  this  portrait  there  was  as  much 
truth  as  genius ;  but  was  greatly  furprized  at  feeing  that  the 
Egyptians,  fo  extolledfor  their  laws,  their  knowledije,  anvl  their 
pyramids,  had  fcarce  ever  been  otherwife  than  a  flavilli,  fuper- 
ftitious,  and  ignorant  people,  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
laying  ufelefs  rows  of  ftones  one  on  the  other,  as  their  tyrants 
ordered;  thatwith  all  their  fuperb  palaces,  they  never  knew  fo 
much  as  to  make  an  arch  ;  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of 
ftone-cutting  ;  that  their  wliole  architedure  confuted  in  laying 
long  flat  ftones  on  pilafters  v.'ithout  any  proporticn  ;  that  an- 
tient  Egypt  never  had  a  tolerable  ftarr.e,  but  what  was  executed 
by  a  Grecian  hand;  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans 
ever  thoiight  any  Egyptian  book  v;orih  tranflating  ;  that  the 
elements  of  geometry  compofedat  Alexandria  were  the  work  of 
a  Grecian,  &c.  To  this  philofophical  lady  the  laws  of  Egypt 
fpoke  a  want  of  genius  and  knowledge  in  the  people  ;  and 
knowing  farther  that,  after  Alexander's  tiirse,  this  nation  was 
conftantly  fobdued  by  whoever  had  a  mind  to  fubdue  it ;  fiie 
admired  BofTuet's  delicate  pencil,  bat  in  his  picture  found  nc» 
tnanner  of  refem.blance. 

She  complained,  that  a  man  of  Tuch  elegance  fhould  Torget  the 
univerfe  in  an  univerTal  hiftory,  mentioning  only  three  or  four 
nations,  which  are  no«v  fwept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  moft  difpleafed  her  in  this  book,  was  to  fee  thefe  three 
or  four  powerful  nations  facrified  to  Tuch  a  petty  people  as  the 
jews,  who  take  up  three  fourths  of  the  work. 

In  reality,  what  attention  can  a  weak  and  cruel  nation 
attraft  of  itfelf;  a  nation  which  never  pofieflcd  a  country 
comparable  to  one  of  our  provinces  ;  which  was  never  famous 
for  arts  and  arms;  was  almoft  continually  involved  in  feditiona 
and  ilaverv,  till   at  length  the  Romans  difperfed  it  j  as  after- 
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wards  the  viiflorious  Mahometans  difperfed  the  Parfls,  a  peopfc 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  jews,  and  for  a  long  time  their  fovereigii,  ^ 
and  likcwiCe  much  more  antient  ? 

y\notherllrange  circniilftance  to  her  was,  that  the  Mahome- 
tans, who  have  cliangtd  the  face  of  Ada,  Africa,  and  tiie  fineil 
part  of  Europe,  fiiould  be  forgotten  in  thehiftory  of  the  world. 
India,  fo  necelfary  to  our  luxury,  and  whtre  fo  many  powerful 
rations  of  Europe  have  ftttlements,  fhould  not  have  been  palled 
over  in  filence. 

Laftly,  this  lady  could  not  bear  the  cirruniliantial  details  re- 
lating only  to  the  obfcu'e  inhabirant<;  of  Paleitine,  without  fay- 
ing a  fingle  word  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  mofl  antient  em- 
pire .in  the  whole  world,  and  unqueftionably  the  bel^  polifhed, 
having  bten  the  moft  lafling.  S'ne  was  defirous  of  a  fupple- 
ment  to  that  work,  and  this  ftudy  was  accordingly  under- 
taken. 

The  defign  was  not  to  colledt  an  irregular  mafs  of  fa£ts,  all 
%vhich  obliterate  each  other,  but  to  arrange  the  principal,  and 
the  beif  vouched,  for  the  reader's  guidance,  enabling  him  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  of  the  extindion,  revival,  and  progrefs  of 
the  human  mind,  and  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  nations  by 
their  ufages. 

In  this  method  of  writing  hiilory,  M.  de  Voltaire  has  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  firfl  that  fliewed  the  way,  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  by  the  abbe  Velly  and  his  learned  con- 
tinuator,  in  their  hiftory  of  France ;  and  we  hope  the 
.  example  will  be  imitated  by  the  writers  of  other  nations.  Our 
author's  refearches  into  manners  and  cuftoms  have  been  of  ge- 
neral benefit  to  mankind,  as  they  evidently  tend  to  humanize 
the  n-ind,  by  difpelling  thofe  prejudices  which  are  merely  the 
efFeft  of  education.  This  feems  to  be  the  chief  intent  of  the  ad- 
ditions now  before  us,  where  the  author  has  conftantly  endea- 
voured to  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  nniverfal 
benevolence.  At  the  fame  time  many  of  his  refearches  are 
learned  and  entertaining,  fuch  as  thcfe  concerning  the  origin  of 
nobility,  tournaments,  duels,  gyplles,  Jews,  &c.  Of  thel'e  we 
have  fingled  out  a  few,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  utility  of  thefe 
additions,  and  we  give  them  from  the  trani7ation,  which  may 
be  faid  to  imitate  the  happy  eafe  and  concifcnefs  of  the  original. 

Of    NOBILITY. 

*  The  word  noble  was  not  at  fiift  a  title,  including  any  parti- 
cular rights  hereditary  :  nobilitas^  among  the  Romans,  denoted 
any  thing  remarkable  or  nf>table,  and  not  a  clafs  of  the  citi- 
xens.    The  fenate  was  iiifiicutcd  for  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
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tice  ;  .the  knights  to  fight  on  horftback,  when  their  wealth 
intitled  them  to  a  hoife  ;  and  the  plebeians  were  often  knights, 
and  rometimes  fenators. 
^  *  Among  the  Gauls  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  towns,  and 
the  Diuids,  ruled,  and  the  people  obeyed.  All  countries  have 
had  their  nominal  diRinftions  of  coiiditions.  They  that  fay 
all  men  are  equal,  fay  very  true,  if  their  meaning  be,  that  all 
men  have  an  equal  right  to  liberty,  to  property,  and  to  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  tJie  laws  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  millake,  did  they 
imagine  that  men  are  to  be  equal  in  employments,  fince  they 
are  manifeltly  not  (o  in  their  abilities.  In  this  neceflary  ine- 
quality between  conaitions,  never  was  there  among  the  antients, 
nor  in  nine  parts  of  the  habitable  earth,  any-thing  like  the 
inftitution  of  nobility  in  the  tenth  .part,  which  is  our  Europe. 

•  Its  laws,  its  ufages  have  varied,  -like  every  thing  elfe.  The 
moft  antient  hereditary  nobility  was  that  of  the  Venetian  patri- 
cians, who  were  members  of  the  council,  before  there  was  any 
fuch  thing  as  a  doge,  even  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries  ;  and 
if,as  is  faid,any  ctTcendants  of  tlieirs  beflill  in  being,  they  arc, 
uidifputably,  the  fiill;  nobles  in  Europe.  It  was  the  fanie  ia 
the  old  republics  of  Italy.  This  nobility  was  annexed  to  the 
dignity  and  employmenr,  and  not  to  lands. 

'  Every  where  elfe  nobility  became  the  portion  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  lands.  The  nobility  oftheHerXcn  in  Germany,  of  the 
RicoshombrescfSpain,of  the  barons  in  France  andEngland,  was 
hereditary,  purely  becaufe  their  land?,  feudal  or  not  feudal,  re- 
mained in  their  families.  The  titles  of  duke,  count,  vifcount, 
tnd  marquis,  were  at  firfl  dignities  and  offices  for  life,  and  af- 
terwards made  hereditary,  but  fome  iboner  than  others. 

*  In  the  decleiifion  of  the  race  of  Charles  theGreat,  almoft  all 
the  (fates  of  Europe,  republics  excepted,  were  governed  as  Ger- 
many is  now;  and  we  have  already  feen  that  every  polTelTor  of 
a  fief  became,  as  much  as  he  could,  a  fovereign  on  his  own  eftate. 

*  It  is  clear  that  fovereigns.owed  nothing  to  any-one,  except 
what  the  lefier  had  bound  themfelves  to  pay  to  the  great.  Thus 
a  caflelian  paid  a  pair  of  fpurs  to  a  vifcount,  who  paid  a  falcon 
to  a  coimt,  who  paid  fome  other  token  of  valTalage  to  a  duke, 
all  acknowledging  the  king  of  their  country  for  their  para- 
mount ;  but  none  of  them  were  taxable.  They  owed  perfonal 
lervice,  as  in  fighting  fortheftate,  and  for  the  reprefentative  of 
theftate;  they  fought  tor  their  lands,  and  for  themfelves;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  to  this  day,  new  nobles,  and  perfons  ennobled., 
who  have  no  land  eftate,  are  not  fubjedi  to  the  farmer's  land- 
tax  called  la  Taille. 

'  The  owners  of  caftles  and  lands,  of  whom  in  every  country 
except  commonwealths,  the  body  efthe  nobility  confifted,  ever 
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enfl.iveci  tlie  people  on  their  lands,  as  much  as  they  could;  but 
the  great  towns  never  tailed  making  liead  againft  them.  The 
magillrates  of  thofe  places  could  not  be  brought  to  he  the  bcndf- 
nu'M  of  a  count,  b;iron  or  bifiiop,  and  Aill  lels  of  an  abbot,  pre- 
tending to  the  r.ime  prerogatives  as  a  baron  or  count.  The 
cities  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  and  others  ftill  more  antient^ 
as  Autun,  Aries,  and  MarfcMlles  efpecially,  flourifhed  before  no- 
bles or  prelates  were  licard  of.  The  magillracy  exiffed  ages  be- 
fore fitfs  ;  bur  the  lords  of  caftles  and  the  barons  got  the  better 
of  the  people  ainioil:  every- where;  fo  that  if  the  magiftrates  were 
not  the  lord's  bondfmen,  they  were  his  liegemen,  a<,appears  from 
a  r.iultirude  of  old  charters,  where  mayors  and  aldermen  call 
thcmfelves  burgelfos  of  a  count,  or  of  a  bifhop,  or  the  king's 
Jicgcmen.  Thefc  lijgemen  could  not  change  their  habitation, 
or  feek  a  new  fettlement,  without  their  lord's  permifilon,  and  the 
payment  of  confiderable  duties;  a  kind  of  fervitude  iVill  fubfift- 
jng  in  Germany. 

*  As  fiefs  were  diftinguifhed  into  free-gifts,  which  owed  no 
duty  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  into  great  and  fmall  homage- 
able  fiefs ;  (o  were  there  liegemen,  i.  e.  burgeffes  who  had  pur- 
chafed  an  exemption  from  all  homage  or  payments  to  their 
lord;  great  burgeffes  who  held  the  municipal  employments  j 
and  petty  burgefl'cs,  who,  in  many  articles,  wereflaves. 

*  This  confHtution,  as  it  had  been  formed  infenfibly,  in  like 
rnanner  underwent  many  gradual  changes  in  feveral  countries^ 
and  in  others  it  was  totally  aboliflied. 

'  The  kings  of  France,  for  inflance,  began  with  ennobling 
liegemen,  giving  them  titles,  without  eftates.  The  patent  of 
robility  granted  in  1095,  by  Philip  I.  to  Eudes  de  Mairie,  a 
burgefs  of  Paris,  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  record  ofSce  ; 
and  unquellionably  St.  Lewis  had  conferred  the  like  honour  on 
his  barber  La  Broffe,  as  he  made  him  his  chamberlain  ;  fo  that 
Philip  IlL  who  ennobled  Raoul,  his  houfe  fteward,  is  nor,  a? 
fome  have  advanced,  the  firrt  king  who  took  on  him  to  change 
men's  condition.  Philip  the  Handfome,  in  like  manner,  invert- 
ed one  Betroud  and  fome  other  burgeffes  with  the  title  of  no- 
ble and  efqiiire.  jniles,  and  was  herein  imitated  by  every  fucceed- 
jng  king.  In  I359  Philip  de  Valois  ennobled  Simon  de  Luci, 
prefident  of  the  parliament,  and  likewife  Nicole  Taupin,  his 
yvif>.'. 

•  King  John,  in  1350,  conferred  nobility  on  his  chancellor 
William  de  Dormans  as  then  no  ecclefiaflical,  literary,  or  ju- 
dicial pofls  gave  rank  among  the  nobility  ;  however,  the  men  of 
letters  might  flile  thenifelvcs  knight  of  law,  and  batchelar  of 
Jaw.  Thus  John  Paftourcl,  king's  council,  was,  together  with 
his  wife  Sedilie,  enp.obkd  bv  Charles  V.  in  1354.. 

•  The 
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«  The  kinos  of  England  alfo  created  counts  and  barons,  with- 
out county  or  barony.     The  enriperors  exercifed  the  like   pri- 
vVjlege  in  Italy;   and  even  the  proprietors  of  great  fiefs  fet  up 
■  to    be   fountains    of    honour:   thus  a  count  of  Foix  was  fee-n 
to  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  prerogative  of  ennobling  and  amend- 
:ing  the  cafualty  of  birth,    by  granting  a  patent  to  Maitre  Ber- 
trand,  his  chancellor ;  and  Bertrand's   heirs    ftiled    themfelves 
noble  ;  but  if  the  king  and  nobleffe  acknowledged  fuch  nobility, 
it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  courtefy.  The  like  liberty  came  to  be 
taken  by  the  owners  of  lordlhips,  as  thofe  of  Orange,  Saluces, 
and  many  others. 

'  The  military  corps  of  the  Franc  Archers,  or  free  bowmen, 
and  of  the  Taupins  under  Charles  VIJ.  being  exempted  from 
paying  the  taille,  made  free  with  the  title  of  ncble  and  efquire, 
without  anv  kind  of  permiflion  ;  time,  which  fettles  or  over- 
throws cuftoms  and  privileges,  has  confirmed  it  ;  and  feveral 
•eminent   fam.ilies  in  France  are   defcended  from  thefe  Taupins, 
who  m.ade  themfelves  noble,  and  who,  indeed,  well  deferved  to 
be  fuch,  for  the  great  fervices  they  performed  to  their  country. 
'  The  emperors  created  not  only  nobles  without  lands,  but 
•  counts  palatines;    a  title  given  to  unlverfity  profeflbrs.     The 
author  of  this  cuftom  was  Charles  IV.  and  Bartoli  was  the  nrft 
whom   he    dignified   with  this    title   of  count,  which    honour 
would  no  more   have  gained  his  children  a  feat  in  the  chapters 
of  cathedrals,  tlian  the  nobility  of  the  Taupins. 

'  The  popes,  as  pretending  to  be  above  emperors,  thought 
their  pre-eminence  required  that  they  fhould  alfo  create  pala- 
tines and  marquifes  ;  accordingly  the  legates,  who  are  prefefls 
over  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  holy  fee,  were  every-where 
liberal  of  thofe  empty  titles;  and  hence  it  is  that  Italy  has 
more  marquifes  than  lords  of  fiefs. 

«  In  France,  when  Philip  the  Handfom.e  had  created  the  court 
of  Parliament,  the  feudal  lords,  as  members  of  that  court,  were 
under  a  neceflity  of  confulting  men  of  letters,  taken,  if  not  from 
the  fervile  clafs,  from  the  free,  great,  or  petty,  liegemen.  Thefe 
literati  aping  the  nobility,  foon  called  themfelves  ktiights  and 
batchelors  ;  but  the  appellation  of  knight,  given  them  by  their 
clients,  did  not  pafs  current  at  court,  and  the  attorney-general 
Pallourel,  and  even  Dormans  the  chancellor,  were  obliged  to  take 
out  patents  of  nobility.  The  univerfiry  ftudent?,  after  an  exa- 
mination, filled  themfelves  batchelors,  and  after  a  fecond  exami- 
nation, licentiates,  not  daring  toaiTume  to  themfelves  the  title  of 
knights. 

'  It  feems  a  great  contradi£\ion,  that  the  men  of  the  law,  who 
.tried  the  nohjlitv,  (hould  be  excluded  from  the  rights  ofnobili 
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ty  ;  yet  this  contradidion  prevailed  every  where:  but  in  Franc?, 
during  their  lives  they  enjoyed  the  fame  exemptions  as  the  no- 
bles. Their  rights,  indeed,  did  notintiile  them  to  a  flat  in  the 
alTembly  of  the  ftates  general  as  lords  of  fiefs,  to  carry  a  hawk 
on  their  fili,  or  to  ferve  pcrfonally  in  war,  but  onlv  not  to  pay 
the  taille,  and  to  ftile  themfelves  Meflirc. 

'  The  wnnt  of  ■laws,  thoroughly  clear  and  well  underftood, 
and  the  variation  ofcuftoms  and  laws,  have  ever  been  the  cha- 
rafieriQic  of  France.  The  condition  of  the  gownmen  long  con- 
tinued uncertain.  Thefe  courts  of  juRice,  by  tlie  French  calkd 
parliaments,  often  tried  fuits  relating  to  claims  to  nobility, 
which  had  been  fct  up  by  the  children  of  lawyers.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  in  1540,  decreed,  that  the  children  of  John  Ip 
Maitre,  a  king's  council,  fhould  fliare  their  inheritance  as  no- 
bles ;  and  in  1 578,  iu  gave  a  like  fcntence  in  favour  of  a  com- 
mon CGunrellor,  named  Menager.  But  the  learned  in  the  law 
>vere  of  different  opinions  concerning  the  privileges  which  cuf- 
tom  was  iiifenllbly  annexing  to  the  gown.  Louet,  a  counfellor 
of  the  parliament,  affirmed,  that  the  children  ofjiKlicial  officers 
fhould  fliare  as  commoners,  and  that  only  the  grandfons  were 
intitled  to  the  right  of  elderfhip,  as  obferved  among  the  nobility. 
"•  The  opinions  of  the  lawyers  were  no  rule  for  the  court, 
Henry  III.  in  1582,  declaring,  by  ediift.  That  no  per/on^  imlefs  of 
7ioble  defccvtyjhould  henceforth  affume  the  title  of  noble,  and  the  appel- 
lation ofi'fquire. 

'  Henry  IV.  was  lefs  rigid  and  more  equitable,  when  in  the 
ediifi  for  regulating  tlie  taxes,  ilTued  in  1600,  he  declared,  tho' 
in  terms  fomething  vague,  That  they  who  ferved  the  public 
in  honourable  ports,  may  give  a  beginning  of  nobility  to  their 
defc-endants. 

'  This  difpute  which  had  lafted  ages,  feemed  to  be  clofed  in 
July  1644,  under  Lewis  XIV.  yet  it  proved  otherwife.  Here  we 
break  in  on  time,  that  we  may  throw  the  necelfary  light  on 
this  article.  T'ow  ivillfee  in  the  Jge  of  Lewis  XIV.  what  a  civil 
war  was  raifed  in  Paris  in  the  firfl  years  of  his  reign.  During 
tiiis  war,  it  was,  that  the  parliament  of  Paiis,  the  chamber  of 
accounts,  the  court  of  aids,  and  all  the  other  provincial  courts, 
obtained  in  l  644,  That  the  privileges  of  hereditary  nohility,  of  gentle- 
men,  and  of  bar  oni  of  the  kingdom,  fDould  defend  to  the  children  of  coun- 
Jellon^  and  prcf.dejits,  ivho  had Jtr-ued  tiventy years,  or  iiho  died  in 
their  pofs.  I'hus  their  rank  appeared  to  be  determined  by  this 
edia. 

'  Could  it  be  thought  that  after  this  Lewis  XIV.  in  1 669,  being 
Jiimfelf  prefentin  parliament,  fhould  revoke  thofe  privileges,  and 
ppntinue  Ihefe  ofUcers  ot  judicature  only  in  their  ar.tient  right§, 
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xepealing  all    the  privileges  of  nobility,  granted   to  them  and 
their  defcendants  in  1 644,  and  fince  till  the  year  1 669  ? 

*  Lewis  XIV.  almighty  as  he  was,  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
prive fo  many  perfons  of  a  right,  which  had  been  given  to  them 
in  his  name.  It  is  no  eafv  matter  for  one  man  to  obliee  fuch  a 
number  of  people  to  part  with  what  they  have  accounted  their 
property.  The  edift  of  1644  has  prevailed;  the  courts  of  ju- 
dicature have  enjoyed  the  principles  of  nobility,  and  the  na- 
tion has  never  thought  of  difallowing  them  in  their  judges. 

'  Whilrt  the  magiftrates  of  the  fuperior  courts  had  been  dif- 
puting  about  tlifir  ftation,  ever  fince  the  year  1300,  the  bur- 
gefTes  of  towns,  together  with  their  principal  officers,  were  under 
the  like  uncertainty,  Charles  V.  furnamed  the  Wife,  to  ingra- 
tiate himfelf  with  the  Parifians,  granted  them  feveral  honorary 
privileges,  as  to  ufe  coats  of  arms,  and  to  hold  fiefs,  without 
paying  the  fine  of  franc-fiefs.  But  this  privilege  Henry  III. 
limited  to  the  mayor  and  four  aldermen.  The  mayors  and  al- 
dermen of  feveral  cities  had  the  fame  privileges,  feme  by  antient: 
cullom,  others  by  patent. 

'  The  moft  antient  grant  of  nobility  in  France,  to  a  quill  em- 
ployment, was  to  the  king's  fecretaries.  They  were  originally 
what  the  fecretaiies  of  llate  are  now,  and  were  called  C/ercs  du 
Secret ;  and  as  they  wrote  under  the  king,  and  drew  up  his  or- 
ders, fome  honourable  difljnflion  was  proper.  This  right  to 
nobility,  after  twenty  years  fervice,  ferved  as  a  precedent,  and 
model  for  the  judicial  officers. 

'  Herein  is  principally  feen  the  extreme  variation  of  the 
French  cuftoms.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate  who,  at  firfl:,  only 
figned  inftruments,  and  could  give  them  no  authenticity,  only 
as  privy  clerks  and  notaries  to  the  king,  are  now  grown  to  be 
ininifters,  and  the  almighty  organs  of  the  almighty  prerogative. 
They  have  farther  acquired  the  title  of  monfeigneur,  formerly 
given  only  to  princes  and  knights  ;  and  the  king's  fecretaries 
have  been  degraded  to  the  chancery,  where  their  fole  bufinefsis 
to  fign  patents.  Their  ufelefs  number  has  been  inrreafed  to 
three  hundred,  merely  to  get  money  ;  and  by  this  paltry  expe- 
dient, French  nobility  is  perpetuated  in  near  fix  thoufand  fa- 
;nilies,  the  heads  of  which  fucceffively  purchafed  thofe  employ- 
ments. 

*  Patents  of  nobility  have  been  granted  to  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  other  profcflions,  bankers,  fiirgeons,  merchants,  officers 
of  a  prince's  houfliold,  and  clerks  ;  and,  after  fome  generations, 
they  ftile  themfelves  moft  high  and  mighty  lords.  Thefe  titles 
have  very  much  leflcned  the  dntient  nobility,  without  doing  any 
great  honour  to  the  more  recent. 

«  lo 
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'  In  co'jrfe  of  time  the  pcrfonal  fervicc  of  knit;hrs  and  efquires 
totally  ccafing,  aiul  tlic  rtates  general  being  no  longer  held,  the 
privileges  of  the  whole  nobility,  antient  and  modern,  are  reduc- 
ed to  paying  the  capitation  in  lieu  of  the  taille.  They  whofe 
tdther  was  not  an  alderman,  coinirdlor,  nor  had  been  ennobled, 
■were  denoted  by  names  now  beconic  reproachful,  as  i;!!luin  and 
roturjer. 

'  Filla'tn  comes  from  'ville,  a  tor.n,  as  formerly  the  only  no- 
bles were  the  owners  of  cables ;  and  roiurier  from  rupture  tie 
lerrc,  breaking  ground,  or  tillage,  otherwife  called  roture.  Thus 
.it  was  often  the  cafe,  that  a  lieutenantseneral,  or  a  gallant  offi- 
cer, who  had  received  many  an  honourable  wound  in  the  fer- 
vicc, was  fubje(5l  to  the  taille,  whilft  the  fon  of  a  clerk  was  on  a 
footing,  with  refped  to  immunities,  with  the  principal  officers  of 
flate.  It  was  not  till  1752,  that  this  derogatory  error  was 
mended,  through  the  reprefentations  of  M.  d'Argenfon. 

*  This  ridiculous  muliiplicity  of  nobles,  without  either  offi- 
ces, or  real  nobility  ;  this  degrading  riiftindlion  between  the  en- 
nobled idler,  who  contributes  nothing  to  the  ftate,  and  the 
tifeful  rotnrier,  who  pays  the  taille;  thofe  offices  which  are  fct  to 
faie,  and  have  the  empty  title  of  efquire  annexed  to  them  :  no- 
thing of  all  this  is  feen  elfewhere  ;  it  is  a  wretched  blunder  in 
government  to  debafe  the  greater  part  of  a  nation.  In  England 
forty  livres  a  year  in  land  makes  a  man  homo  ingenuus,  a  free 
Englifnman,  with  a  vote  in  chufing  a  reprefentative  in  parlia- 
ment. All  who  are  not  merely  craftfmen,  or  artificers,  are  ac- 
counted gentlemen  ;  and,  fUiflly  fpeaking,  the  only  real  no- 
bles are  they  who  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  reprefenting  the  an- 
tient barons  and  peers  of  the  ftate. 

•  In  many  countries,  privileges  of  blood  give  no  manner  of 
fuperiority  or  advantage;  a  man  is  confidered  only  in  the  qua- 
lity of  a  citizen  ;  nay,  at  Bafil,  no  gentleman  is  capable  of 
holding  any  polt,  unlefs  he  renounces  all  his  privileges  as  a 
.gentleman.  Yet  in  all  free  ftates,  the  magiftrates  fiile  them- 
selves noble  ;  and,  certainly,  to  have  been,  from  father  to  fon., 
at  the  head  of  a  republic,  is  a  very  glorious  nobility.  But 
through  cuftom  and  prejudice,  five  hundred  years  of  fuch  no- 
blenefs  would,  in  France,  be  no  exemption  from  the  tailUy 
nor  gain  admittance  into  the  pooreft  chapter  in  Germany. 

'   Thefe  ufages  are  the  very  pitflnre  of  vanity  and  ficklenefs.; 
.and  this  is  the  lead  tragical  part  of  the  hiltory  of  mankind.' 
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TV.  Txvo  Letters  from  a  late  DiJJenting  leacber ;  nvitb  an  Anfvotr 
to  the  former,  and  Animad-verjions  upon  the  latter  :  Prouing  frotn 
the  brji  Authorities-,  ihat  the  Doclrine,  Difcipline,  and  Gcvernment., 
of  the  Church  c/"  England,  are  truly  primitinje  and  apojhlical.  By 
Thomas  Forfter,  ReSor  0/"  HalepArorth  wzV/?' Chedirton  in  Suf- 
folk, and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  and  Re'vertnd  the  Earl 
o/'Hoaie.      Z'vo.      Pr.  zs.  6d.     Bathurll. 

AS  the  author  of  the  anfwer  to  the  former  of  thefe  letters, 
and  the  animadverfions  upon  the  latter,  has  thoroughly 
acquitted  himfelf  of  the  Reviewer's  office  in  his  obfervations  up- 
on the  affertions  of  the  prefbyter,  we  fhall,  as  hypercritics,  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  pofitions  of  the  anfwerer  himfelf,  prefent- 
iiig  to  the  reader  at  one  view,  the  reafonings  both  of  him  and 
his  adverfary. 

The  difienting  teacher  had  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  ex- 
plode the  opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  church  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  regular  fuccefiion  from  the  apoftles  to  the  bifhops 
of  the  prefentage,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  words 
bilhop  and  prefbyter  fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing;  Mr.  For- 
Ifer  agrees  with  him  herein,  and  acknowledges  that  zTt icry.O'TToi; 
and  TpacrCuTipo?  fignify  the  fame  ofHce,  namely,  that  of  a  pref- 
byter ;  he,  however,  proceeds  to  fhew  that  Mr.  Crompton  has 
no  reafon  to  triumph  upon  this  concefFion,  and  that  thofe  of 
the  church  are  able  to  fupport  theircaufe  out  of  fcripture,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  «T/(7x.oTof. 

In  order  to  make  this  appear,  Mr.  Forfier  proves  that  there 
were  two  names,  or  titles,  given  to  the  great  officers  of  the 
church  who  anfwer  to  our  prefent  bifhops,  namely,  that  of 
AyyzKo:;  and  ^^totoKo';-  The  truth  of  this  cannot  be  denied, 
fince  we  find  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  that  our  bleffed  Lord 
calls  the  feven  ftars  which  he  had  in  his  right  hand  the  angels 
of  the  feven  churches.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  paf- 
fage  that  the  angels  of  the  feven  churches  were  the  bilTiops  of 
thofe  churches;  theofiice,  power,  and  commifTion,  being  plain- 
ly fuch  as  we  now  call  epifcopal,  and  the  fame  which  is  now 
exercifcd  by  our  prefrjnt  bifhops  ;  for,  in  the  fecond  chapter  and 
fecond  verfe,  our  Lord  fays  to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephe- 
fus  ;  Thou  hajl  tried  them  -ijuhich  fay  they  are  apojlles,  and  are  not  ; 
and  haft  found  them  lyars.  For  it  was  a  part  of  the  epifcopal  of- 
fice in  thofe  times,  to  fee  that  no  falfe  teachers  crept  in  una- 
wares as  St.  Jude  tells  us  there  did,  even  in  his  days.  That  they 
held  this  epifcopal  ofiice  not  for  a  limited  time,  as  it  were  chair- 
men, or  fuperintendants,  of  the  prefbytery,  but  for  their  whole 
life,  is  evident  from  what  is  faid  to  tlie  angel  of  the  church  of 
•Jmyrna  ;  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  -.villgive  thee  a  crozvn  of 
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life:  which  muft  doubtlcfs  be  meant  of  being  faithful  in  his  of- 
"iice,  fince  he   is   here    apparently  fpoken  to,  not  as  a  private 
man,  but  as  an  angel  or  bilhopofthe  church,  fo  that  if  his  of- 
fice had  not  been  for  life,  this  precept  had  been  vain.     To  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  i'ergamos  St.  Jolin  is   ordered  to  write, 
that  Chrift  had  a  few  things  againil  him.  becaufc,  fays  he,  Tbcu 
haji  there  them  that  hold  the  dcdrine  of  Balaam .     And  to  the  angel 
of  the  church  of  Thyatira,  /  hanjt  afenv  things  againjl  thee,  becaufe 
ihoufuffcnj}  that  ivoman  Je'zebel^  which  calleth  herjelfa  propheiefs,  lo 
tsach  and  to  feJuce  my  fermants.     Epifcopal   pov/er  is  here  plainly 
given  to  the  angels  of  thefe  two  churches ;   for  the  one  is  re- 
proved for  permitting   a  falfe   piophetefs   to  feduce  the  people 
to  commit    iniquity;  and    the  other   for  having  in  iiis  church 
tJiem  that  held  the  doftrine  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolaitans.  But 
thefe  angels  would  fcarcely  have  been  fo  reproved,   had  they  not 
had  the  power  and  authority  of  primitive  biPnops,  to  excommu- 
nicate and  caft  fuch  perfons  out  of  the  church,  or  inflidl  fuch  ec- 
clefiaftical  cenfures  on  them,  as  might  reftrain  them  from  tlieir 
folly  ;  for  if  thefe  angels  had  not  been  polTtrlied  of  fuch  a  power 
they  would  have   been  unjuftly  condemned.     From    what  has 
been  faid,   it    is  evident  that  thefe  angels  were  perfons  fet  ovef 
thofe  feveral   churches,   and    endowed    wiih   fpiritual  authority 
andjurifdidion.     That  the  ofiice  in   which  thefe  feveral  angels 
v/ere  placed  in  their  refpedive  churches,  was  an  office  deflgned 
to  continue  always  in  the   church,  and   not  intended  to  expire 
V'ith  the  firrt  ages  of  Chriftianity,  Mr.  Forfter  proves  from  the 
attention  which  all  are  fo  frequently  commanded  to  give  to  what 
the  fpirit  fays  unto  the  churches.     For  if  the  fpirit  fpoke  unto 
an  order  of  men  which   was  not  intended  to  continue  beyond 
that  age,  it  would  be  impisrtinent  fo  often  to  call  upon  all  per- 
fons to  hear  and  attend,    efpecially  in  a  book  defigned  for  the 
life  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Certain- 
ly the  words,  he  that  hath  an   ear  to  hear  let  him  hear,    nvhat  the 
Cpirit faith  unto  the  churches,  which  are  feven  times  repeated,  are 
defigned  to   let   all  perfons   know,  that   they  are. concerned  in 
what   the   fpirit   fpoke    to   the    angels,    and   with  them  to  the 
churches  over  which  they  prefided  ;  and  that  from  the  reproofs 
given  to  thefe  angels,  all  bifliops  may  be  taught  carefully  to 
watch  over  their  flocks,  and  es  much  as  lies  in  them,  to  extir- 
pate all  herefies   and  falfe  dodiines,   and   that  all   the  people 
might  know  how  they  fliould  be  fubjedl  to  their  bifliops,    and 
Jiot    countenance  thofe  who  make  fchifms,  or  otherwife  pro- 
voke their  juil  cenfure. 

Our  author  proceeds  next  to  confider  the  other  name  given  to 
t-hefe  high  officers  which  was  that  of  ct-sroreAo^.  and  in  treating 
tthis  fubjcft,  he  proves  that  the  minifters  conimiirioned  by  our 
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Lord  himfelf,  were  nor  all  upon  the  fame  footing,  there  being 
this  remarkable  difference  between  the  twelve  apoftles  and  the 
feventy  who  were  fent  after  them,  that  our  Lord  ordained  the 
twelve,  that  they  fliould  be  always  with  him  ;  whereas  the  fe- 
venty were  only  to  preach,  and  after  they  returned  to  our 
Lord,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  their  fuccefs  in  the  executioa^ 
of  their  office,  they  are  never  once  mentioned  again. 

Mr.  Forfter  then  proceeds  to  (hew  that  James,  our  Lord's 
kinfman,  was  a  fixed  paftor,and  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  where  he 
conllantly  refided,  and  never  once  left  it  during  his  whole  life. 
No  fooner  was  St.  James  martyred,  but  the  apoitles  appointed 
another  to  fucceed  in  his  room,  St.  Simeon,  the  next  of  kin  to 
our  Lord,  and  coufin-german  to  the  late  St.  James,  and  this 
was  about  the  year  62,  whilft  the  apoftles  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St. 
John,  and  perhaps  many  more,  were  living  :  io  that  here  ara 
two  perfons  fucceeding  one  another  in  theepifcopal  chair  of  the 
mother-church  of  all  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Forfter,  having  by 
liimfelf  proceeded  thus  far,  continues  to  prove  that  thefe  were 
bifhops  fiich  as  the  bifhops  of  the  church  of  England  are  at  this 
day,  by  arguments  taken  from  the  learned  archbifliop  Potter. 
Thefe  contain  the  ftrongeft  proofs  any-where  to  be  met  with 
of  the  divine  right  of  epifcopacy  ;  we  fliall  therefore  refer  the 
reader,  who  delires  full  information  upon  this  head,  to  that 
excellent  prelate's  treatife  upon  government. 

In  page  172,  Mr.  Foriler,  in  contradiftion  of  what  Mr. 
Crompton  had  advanced,  afferts  that  there  is  no  proof  in  Dr, 
Stillingfleet  of  the  apoftolical  fucceiTion's  being  broken,  and  adds 
that  whilft  he,  contrary  to  his  confcience,  endeavours  to  puz- 
zle the  caufe,  he  is,  againft  his  will,  forced  to  acknowledge  a 
fucceflion  of  perfons,  though  he  denies  a  fucceflion  of  eplfcopal 
power  in  thofe  perfons;  he  moreover  adds,  that  as  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet  has  given  up  the  Irenicum  in  every  book  which  he  has 
written  hnce,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  Having  thus  prov- 
ed the  divine  right  of  epifcopacy  by  arguments,  our  author 
farther  confirms  it  by  the  authority  of  archbifliop  Cranmer, 
and  all  our  firft  reforrners,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  antient  fa- 
thers of  the  firft  and  fecond  centuries;  and  in  the  feveral  ar- 
guments he  has  adduced  to  elucidate  this  intiicate  queftion,  he 
difcovers  an  erudition  equal  to  his  zeal. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  his  reafoning 
will  not  always  bear  ftrifl  examination,  and  that  he  has  not 
(hewn,  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  and  at: 
what  time,  that  the  word  etTog-oKoi  was  dropped,  and  the  word 
eT/^-ToTo?  fubftitutedin  its  place,  to  denote  that  office  which  we 
«ow  call  biOiop> 
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V.  'The  Pteragt  of  Scotland,  contalnhig  an  Hijlorkal  and  Genealo^ 
gical  Account  of  the  Nobili'y  of  that  Kingdom,  from  their  Orioin  to 
the  prejent  Generation  :  Collecied  from  the  public  Records,  atid  an- 
tient  Chartttlaries  of  thii  Nation,  the  Charters  and  other  Writings 
of  the  Nobility,  and  the  Works  of  our  bej}  Hiftorians.  Illujlrated 
'with  Copper-plates.  By  Robert  Douglas,  Ejq^.  Folio.  Price 
il.  i6s.  bound.     Baldwin. 

AN  Undertaking  of  this  kind,  which  has  very  little  connexi- 
on with  the  general  interefts  of  learning,  is  not  very  in- 
viting for  a  Critical  Reviewer,  who,  excepting  in  very  particular 
cafes,  can  be  no  judge  of  its  matter  ;  To  that  its  manner  only 
properly  comes  under  his  province.  This  work  contains  ac- 
counts of  all  the  noble  families  of  Scotland,  the  extinft  and  the 
forfeited,  as  well  as  thofe  now  exiiting.  It  is  executed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  Crawford's  peerage  of  the  fame  country;  but  the 
antient  part  is  augmented  and  improved  with  many  authentic 
additional  materials ;  and  the  modern  is  carried  down  to  the 
prefent  year.  The  latter  part  is  fubjeft  to  fome  exception,  by 
the  dates  of  the  marriages  and  births  of  the  noble  perfons 
in  it  being  omitted.  1"he  author  has  fometimes  deviated 
from  the  common  tracl  obferved  by  Crawford,  Collins,  Dng- 
dale,  and  former  peerage-writers,  by  venturing  upon  giving 
fome  charadleis.  That  ot  the  late  Archibald  dukeof  Argyk,  the 
leaft  oftentatious  man  in  the  world  with  regard  to  any-thing  re- 
lating to  his  own  perfun,  is  curious  and  jufl  in  every  particular, 
if  perhaps  we  except  his  faying  that  his  grace  had  the  moft  va- 
luable private  library  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  this  can  be  true  only 
in  one  fenfe,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  library  was  the 
moft  valuable,  and  indeed  the  moft  ufeful,  of  any  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, collected  by  one  man  then  Hvin^;. 

'  Archibald,  third  duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  born  at  Ham^ 
houfe,  in  England,  in  June,  16S2,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Glaigow.  He  afterwards  applied  himfeif  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  law  at  Utrecht ;  but  upon  his  father's  being  created  a. 
duke,  he  laid  afide  the  fcheme  of  appearing  at  the  bar,  and  be- 
took himfeif  to  a  military  life,  ferved  under  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  colonel  of  the  thirty-fixth  regiment  of  foot, 
and  governor  of  Dumbarton  caftle :  but  his  genius  pointing 
more  ftrongly  to  the  ftatefman  than  the  foldier,  he  did  nor  con- 
tinue long  in  the  army,  but  applied  himfeif  chiefly  to  thatftudy^ 
which  made  the  after  part  of  his  life  fo  fhining  and  confpicuous. 

•  Tn  1705,  he  was  made  treafurer  of  Scotland,  and  took  his 
feat  in  the  parliament,  where  he  made  (o  great  a  figure,  that,  in 
1706,  he  was  nominated  one  ofthe  commifiloners  for  the  treaty 
cA'  union,  and  got  a  patent,  creating  him  earl  and  vifcount  Iflay,, 
lord  Oronr?v.  Duncon  and  Arrois,  &c. 
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*  In  1708,  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  feffion,  was 
elefled  one  of  the  fjxteen  peers  tor  the  firfi  Britilh  parliament,, 
and  was  chofen  member  to  every  future  leflion,  excepting  that 
called  to  meet  in  November,  17  13. 

'  In  1710,  he  was  made  juHice  general  of  Scotland,  and  in 
1711,  he  was  called  to  the  privy  council, 

*  In  17  14,  upon  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  he  was  no- 
minated lord-regilier  ;  and  though  he  had  long  before  given  up 
all  command  in  the  army,  yet  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion 1715,  he  again  betook  himfclf  to  arms,  in  defence  of 
the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and,  by  his  prudent  condudl  in  the  weft 
Highlands,  prevented  general  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  3000  men, 
from  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  raifmg  levies.  He  af- 
terwardsjoined  his  brother  at  Stirling,  and  was  wounded  at  the- 
battle  of  Dumbiane. 

'  In  1725,  he  got  the  piivyfeal,  and  was  trufted  with  the  di- 
redllon  of  Scotch  affairs. 

*  In  I734>  upon  his  refigning  the  privy-feal,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

'  Upon  the  deceafe  of  his  brother  he  became  duke  of  Argyle,- 
hereditary  juftice-general,  lieutenant,  fherifF,  and  commiffary  of 
Argylefhire,  and  the  weftern  iiles,  hereditary  great  maffer  of" 
the  houfhold,  hereditary  keeper  of  DunftafFnage,  Carrick,  and; 
feveral  other  caftles. 

*  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  and  acquired  endowments, 
quick,  penetrating,  and  thoroughly  verfant  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  ;  of  an  accurate  and  (iiftinifr  elocution,  and  a  ready 
judgment.  His  thorough  knowlege  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
qualified  him  to  fhine  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  in-- 
the  cabinet  of  his  fovereign.  His  great  fagacity  anduncom-' 
mon  abilities,  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  the  chief 
management  of  all  Scotch  affairs;  and  the  propriety  of  th& 
choice  will  appear  from  his  attention  to  promote  trade  and  ma- 
nufaftures,  to  encourage  learning  and  learned  men,  and  for- 
ward every  improvement  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

*  During  his  adminiliration,  the  manufaSure  of  linnen  cloth' 
was  raifed  to  an  uncommon  pitch,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. The  univerfities  ret^eived  dillinguifhing  marks  of  his  fa- 
vour, by  eitablifiiing  new  profeiTions,  and  in  every  fliape  pro- 
moting their  good  ;  particularly  he  encouraged  the  profeflion  of 
phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  now  a  fchool  for 
that  fcience,  famous  all  over  Europe. 

*  He  procured  from  his  late  majefry,  king  George  II.  for  the 
infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  the  invalid  money,  to  the  extent  of 
about  8000  1.  a  fum  that  enabled  the  managers  of  thathofpital 
to  enlarge  their  plan  confiderably,  the  utility  of  which  is  daily- 
felt  by  the  numbers  of  poor  patients,  both  civil  and  military, 
who  find  relief  from  this  charity,.  «-  After 
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•  After  1745,  '"  order  to  deftroy  the  feeds  of  future  retxl- 
lions,  he  advifed  his  majefty  to  employ  the  highlanders  in  the 
nrmy  ;  a  propofal  worthy  of  the  patriot  who  contrived  it,  mag- 
nanimous in  the  king  who  approved  it,  and  moft  honourable 
to  themfelves  who  executed  it;  for  it  muft  be  owned  that,  to 
this  wife  counfel,  'tis  in  fome  meafure  owing,  that  Cape  Breton^ 
Canada,  &c.  &c.  are  now  under  the  government  of  this  king- 
dom^  as  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  thefe  brave  and  heroic 
inen,  wherever  they  were  called,  doubtlefs  contributed  greatly 
Jo  the  conquelh. 

«  Such  was  Archibald  in  a  public  fphere  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  di- 
flinguiihed  in  private  life.  His  eminent  learning,  and  ftrong 
natural  talents,  contributed  to  make  him  pafs  his  hours  of  re*^ 
cefs  from  bufinefs  agreeably  to  himfelf,  and  for  the  inftrudion 
and  good  of  others.  He  was  qualified  for  every  fubjeft  of  con- 
verfation,  with  the  greateft  philofopher,  or  the  meaneft  and  molt 
ingenious  mechanic.  For  the  amufement  of  the  clofet,  he  col- 
lefled  the  moft  valuable  private  library  in  Great  Britain,  where 
he  unbent  his  mind  from  the  cares  of  minifterial  affairs,  and 
added  to  the  immenfe  ftock  of  knowledge  he  had  already  ac- 
quired. 

'  The  noble  and  magnificent  palace  which  he  has  built  at 
]nverara,  will  ftand  a  lafiing  monument  of  the  regard  he  had 
for  his  family,  who,  before,  had  no  houfe  fuitable  to  their 
dignity. 

'  This  great  man  enjoyed  all  the  facultres  of  his  mind  found 
and  entire  rill  his  death,  which  happened  very  ftiddenly,  on  the 
tjth  day  of  April,  1761,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was, 
according  to  his  own  orders,  buried  at  Kilmnn,  in  the  pariftt  of 
!l^unoon  in  Argylefhirc,  the  burying-place  of  the  family.' 

As  a  contraft  to  this  charader,  we  fliall,  to  ihew  the  author's 
impartiality,  give  that  of  James,  eldefl  fon  of  John  marqais  of 
Drummond. 

'  He  was  fent  abroad  in  his  infancy,  to  be  educated  at  the 
Scotch  college  of  Doway;  and,  after  having  gone  through  the 
courfe  of  fludies  ufually  taught  in  fuch  feniinaries,  and  obtained 
a  competent  fliare  of  academical  learning,  for  his  further  im- 
provement he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  thofe  exercifes 
and  accomplifhments  that  are  nerefTary  for  a  young  nobleman. 
He  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  drew  with  the  accuracy  and 
tafte  of  a  mafter.  About  the  time  of  his  majority,  he  return- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the  management 
of  his  private  affairs,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  liberal  as 
well  as  the  ufeful  arts,  to  the  improvement  of  hufbandry  and  the 
manufaftures,  not  only  upon  his  own  eftate,  but  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  wherever  his  influence  extended,  and  thereby 
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became  a  mod:  excellent  member  of  civil  life.  As  he  had  early 
ijiibibed  all  the  principles  of  his  family,  and  devoted  hiniftlf  to 
the  fervice  of  the  houre  of  Stewarr,  fo  fooii  as  Charle?,  the  3oiing 
pretender,  arrived,  he  was  aniongft  the  firil  of  tho!e  who  join- 
ed his  iiandard,  with  all  tl»e  force  he  conld  raife.  He  was  his 
firfi  lieutenant-general  at  the  battle  of  Piefion,  commanded  at 
the  fiege  of  Carlifle  and  Stirling,  and  dnring  the  whole  time  of 
the  rebellion,  on  every  occafion  afted  .with  the  greateft  courage 
and  coiidutl,  having  no  other  point  in  view,  but,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  promote  the  good  of  the  caufe  in  which  he  was  embark- 
ed. ]n  fpite  of  a  very  delicate  conftitutionj  he  underwent  the 
greateft  of  fatigues,  and  was  the  firft  on  every  occafion  of  duty, 
where  his  head  or  his  hands  could  be  of  ufe,  bold  as  a  lion  in 
the  field  of  battle,  but  ever  merciful  in  the  hour  of  viflory.  With 
an  heart  open  to  all  the  delicate  feelings  of  humanity,  thefa 
mild  ar.d  gentle  afreflions  that  peculiarly  diftinguiflied  the  brave, 
filled  his  breaft  with  univerfal  benevolence,  made  him  attentive 
to  relieve  the  mifcries  and  calamities  of  the  diftreffed,  where- 
ever  he  found  them,  and  put  him  always  in  remembrance,  that 
1)0  difiinftion  of  party  can  blot  out  thecharaaer  of  man.' 

Though,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  little  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  a  Critical  Reviewer,  yet  we 
cannot  help  obferving  that  the  author  has  not  bee.n  expUcic 
enough  upon  the  cafe  of  the  duke  of  Queenfbury  not  fitting  ia 
parliament  as  a  Britiili  peer,  his  father  having  fate  there  feveral 
years  unqueftiened,  though  created  duke  of  Dover  after  the 
union  ;  nor  does  he  mention  that  the  prefent  duke's  right  was 
fee  afide  only  becaufe,  when  very  young,  he  had  been  created 
earl  of  Solway,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  diveli  himfeif 
of  that  title  when  he  came  of  age. 

We  (liall  clofe  this  article  by  a  very  remarkable  cafe,  that  of 
the  Rutherford  family  ;  the  firft  lord  of  which  had  a  right  by 
patent  to  nominate  any  perfon  he  pleafed  to  fucceed  him  in  his 
titles,  though  no  way  related  to  him  in  blood. 

The  words  of  the  patent,  as  given  by  this  author,  are  as 
follow  : 

•  Creaje,  ^c.  ipfum  Andream  Rutherfoord,  ijufque  harcdn  ffwf- 
culos,  ex  corpore  fuo  legitime  procreates  Jeu  procreandos  ;  quibiis  dcfiden- 
tibus,  quamcuTique  aliam  perjonam  feu  perjotias,  quas  f,bi,  quoad  --vrxe- 
rit,  qum  eliam  in  articulo  mortis,  ad  earn  fuccedendum,  ac  fore  ejus 
haredes  talha  et  prcvijicnis  in  eadtm  dignitates,  nominare  et  defignari 
plaiuerit,  fecundian  nominationem  ct  dcf.gvaticneyn  vmnu  ejus  fubjcrt- 
bendam  ;  fub/que  prcuifionlbuSt  refiriiticnibus,  et  conditionibus,  a  aic' 
to  Andrea,  pro  ejus  arbitriot,  m  dida  dejignalione  expritiiendis  :  ac  de^ 
diJTe,  i£c.  et  ejus  antediJI.  di£lum  ti^ulum,  honorem  dignitatem,  et  gra- 
dum  dorr.ini  parliamenti,  ut  it  a  tewpere  fniUro  niocitentur  et  de  nomine  n^ 
"  ToL.  XVIiT.  >/y,  1764.  D  tuf, 
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iur,  cum  potejlate  fibi  fuifque  antediSl.  denominandi  et  dejignandi  femer 
tipfos  dominos  Rutherfoord,  i^c.  isfc' 

Upon  the  whole,  confideriiig  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  this 
undertaking,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  preferable  to  any  other 
hiftory  of  the  Scotch  peerage,  which,  in  many  refpefts,  is  near- 
ly conneded  with  that  of  England. 


VI.  The  Tales  of  the  Genii :  or.  The  delightful  Lejfons  of  Horam,  the 
Son  o/' A  Guar.  Faithfully  tranjiatedfom  the  Perfian  Manvfcript^ 
and  cotnpared  nvith  the  French  /zWSpanidl  Editions  puhlijhed  at 
Paris  flwi/ Madrid.  By  Sir  Chzx\ts  MoteW,  formerly  Ambnjfa- 
dor  from  the  BritiJh  Settlements  in  India  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Sx-o. 
Pr.  6s.     Wilkie. 

WE  fliall  give  ourfelves  very  little  trouble  to  enquire  whe- 
ther fuch  a  perfon  as  Sir  Charles  Morell,  from  whofe 
papers  the  editor  of  thefe  delightful  tales  fays  he  tranfcribed 
them,  ever  exifted.  They  are  introduced  with  the  life  of  Ho- 
ram, the  fuppofed  oiiginal  author,  which  contains  manyjuft 
animadverfions  upon  the  praftice  and  the  irreligion  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  the  little  conformity  of  their  pradlice  to  the 
doQrines  of  their  faith.  Horam,  who  was  of  a  refpeflable 
Eallern  family,  was,  in  his  youth,  taken  prifoner  by  a  Turkifli 
bafhaw,  and  fent  to  Aleppo,  where  he  was  bought  by  one  Mr. 
Wimbleton,  an  Englifii  merchant,  whom  he  ferved  fo  faithfully, 
that  upon  his  death,  he  left  him  heir  to  a  fourth  part  of  all  his 
ertate,  which  was  very  confiderable,  together  with  his  freedom, 
on  condition  that  Horam,  who  now  perfectly  well  underflood 
the  Englifh  language,  fhould  carry  the  other  three  fourths  to 
England,  and  deliver  them  to  his  brother  there,  who,  however, 
but  little  deferved  them.  Horam's  confcience  was  fo  delicate, 
Ihat  he  referved  only  one  tenth  of  the  effects  to  himfelf,  and 
.carried  the  reft  to  his  deceafed  matter's  brother  in  England, 
who,  far  from  thanking  him  for  taking  only  a  tenth  inftead  of 
a  quarter,  employed  bailiffs  to  arrefl:  him.  Poor  Horam,  how- 
.ever,  having  had  the  precaution  to  put  his  matter's  will  in  hi? 
pocket,  was  refcued  in  the  very  nick  of  time  by  a  friend,  who 
^carried  him  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  he  proclaimed, 
amongtt  all  the  merchants,  Wimbleton's  ingratitude,  and  read 
the  will,  by  which  Horam's  unexampled  generofity  u-as  demon- 
ihably  proved.  This,  inttead  of  procuring  Horam  any  applaufe, 
Rendered  his  honefty  fufpcded  by  a  few,  and  his  inteilefts  by  the 
jeft,  who  unanimoufly  nronoimced  that  no  man  in  his  fcnfes 
\yould  beconrented  with  a  tenth  who  might  have  a  fourth  ;  and 
^he  mildcft  conftiuflion  put  ULV^n  Horam's  conduit,  v. hen  he 
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began  to  defend  hiinfclfon  the  principles  of  honefty  and  confclence, 
was,  that  the  poor  man  had  a  comical  way  of  talking  and  think- 
ing, and  that  they  might  venture  to  pronounce  he  would  never 
rife  in  the  world. 

Every  reader  of  experience  muft  acknowledge  the  juftnefs 
of  this  fatire,  and  many  may  feel  it,  fome  through  real  confci- 
oufnefs,  and  others  from  virtuous  indignation.  Horam,  after 
this,  made  himftlf  mafter  of  all  the  European  fciences,  philofo- 
phy,  aftronomy,  phyfic,  and  hiftory,  and  took  his  palfage  to 
Bengal,  being  refolved  to  folicit  preferment  at  the  mogul's  court, 
where  he  made  fo  great  a  figure  before  the  famous  Aureng- 
zebe,  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  Jefait  in  difguife,  and  fent  ten 
learned  Mahometan  dodlors  to  examine  him.  Horam  foon 
convinced  them  he  was  no  Jefuif,  buta  true  zealous  Muflulman, 
and  his  learning,  leftures,  and  religion  raifed  his  charader  fo 
high,  not  only  at  court,  but  all  over  India,  that  Aureng-zebe 
made  him  tutor  to  his  fon  Ofmir,  who  was  the  heir  of  his  em- 
pire. Ofmir  proved  a  buck  and  a  blood,  or,  as  Horam  terms 
it,  a  monfter  and  a  man  ;  and  his  father  obferving  his  vicious 
habits,  committed  him  to  prifon,  where  he  accufed  his  tutor  Ho- 
ram of  advifing  him  to  feize  the  throne  of  India  ;  upon  which 
our  philofopher,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  fultans  and  nabobs 
about  court,  was  thrown  into  jajl,  and  loaded  with  chain?. 
He  was,  however,  delivered  by  the  equity  and  compaffion  of 
Aureng-zebe,  who  gave  him  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  fettled 
1000  fequins  a  year  for  him  to  live  on,  but  advifed  him  to  retire 
far  from  court,  which  he  did,  and  fettled  in  the  Black  Town  of 
Fort  St.  George,  where  Sir  Charles  Morell  got  acquainted  with. 
him.     Thus  much  by  way  of  preface  and  introduftion. 

As  to  the  tales  themfelves,  we  Ihould,  upon  reading  them, 
pronounce  their  original  to  be  really  Oriental,  were  it  not  that 
even  the  beft  of  the  eaftern  performances  in  the  marvellous 
flrain,  with  which  this  abounds,  feem  calculated  rather  to  amufe 
and  entertain  than  to  inflrudt  and  reform.  At  leaf},  fuch  is  the 
cenfure  due  to  the  Arabian  Entertainments,  and  the  Perfian 
Tales,  which  have  been  fo  favourably  received  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  work  before  us  is  replete  with  all  the 
fire  of  eaftern  imagination  ;  but  it  has  one  property  feldom  to 
be  met  with,  that  the  higher  the  author  carries  his  extrava- 
gance the  more  naturally  the  tale  refolves  itfelf  into  a  moral 
tendency.  After  the  reader  is  dilTolved  in  all  the  enchantments 
of  luxury  that  art  and  nature  can  produce,  after  he  is  ftunnecl 
with  all  the  hoi:ror  that  hell  can  form,  pr  imagination  raife,  and 
plunged  into  every  mifery  that  devils  can  prepare,  he  finds  him- 
felf  landed  on  the  coaft  of  inftruftion,  reformation,  piety,  and 
virtue  ;  and  he  is  nleafed  in  reflefting  that  all  thcfs  wonderful 
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phenomena  have,  iii  their  proper  fpheres,  contributed  to  his  fafe 
urri^'al. 

Omitting  the  occafion  of  the  tales,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  genii,  for  the  inflrudlion  of  two  young  In- 
dians, ue  enter  iipo!i  the  hiftory  of  the  nurrchant  Abudah,  or 
the  talifinan  of  Oromanes.  This  ftory  is  finely  imagined,  and 
jaltly  applied.  The  merchant  Abiidah  enjoys  every  blelhng 
of  fortune  and  fan->i]y  ;  but  all  his  pleaCures  were  embittered  by 
being  haunted  with  the  form  of  a  diminulive  ofd  hag,  who  every 
night  hopt  forward  nj)on  crutches,  and  addreflcd  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  O  Abudah,  to  whom  Mahomet  hath  given  fuch  aprofufion 
of  hieffino.;,  why  delsyeft  thou  to  fearch  out  the  talifinan  of 
Orcmanes!  the  which,  whoever  poirelfeih,  fhall  know  neither 
uncafmefs  nor  difcontent;  neither  may  he  be  aflaulted  by  the 
tricks  of  fortune,  or  the  power  of  man.  Till  you  are  pnirtfled 
of  that  valLiable  treafure,  O  !  Abudah,  my  ])refence  (hall  nightly 
remind  yon  of  your  iclenefs,  and  my  chert  remain  for  ever  in 
the  chr.tribtrs  of  your  repofe.' 

This  eternal  plague  occafions  the  merchant  to  go  in  queft  of 
the  talifman,  which,  it  feems,  was  inclofed  in  a  cheft  of  ada- 
mant which  he  never  could  open-  Bur  we  are  obliged,  for 
want  cf  room,  to  omit  the  various  wonderful  adventures  he 
met  with,  during  the  fearch,  and  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
abridged.  At  length  he  met  with  a  good  genii,  and,  fays  our 
author, 

'  In  a  fhort  time,  the  merchant  Abudah  found  himfelf  in  an 
awful  mofque,  reclining  on  the  chtft  of  adamant  ;  on  one  fide 
itood  the  box  which  ufed  to  haunt  his  chamber  with  the  dimi- 
nutive hag;    and  on  the  other,  a  large  ciifern  of  water. 

*  In  a  moment,  with  mildnefs  in  his  afped,  flood  the  genius 
Earhaddrn  before  him. 

"  At  length,  fiid  he,  Abudah,  receive  the  true  keys  of  the 
adamantine  chcfl." 

'  At  thefe  u'ords,  the  merchant  Abudah  approached  the  ge- 
nius, and  having  proltrated  himlelf  before  him,  received  the 
long  expeded  keys.  « 

"  Begin,  faid  Barhaddan,  O  Abudah,  and  fearch  for  thy  trea- 
fure." 

*  Abudah  obeyed,  and  in  a  moment  the  locks  of  the  cheft 
flew  open. 

'  Abudah,  with  a  confcioufnefs  and  dread,  lifted  up  the 
lid  of  the  chelf,  when  inftantly  flew  out  a  thoufand  feathers, 
lo  that  they  ctyered  the  whole  pavement  of  the  mofque. 

"  Now,  continued  Barhaddan,  put  in  thine  hand,  and  drav/. 
forth  the  contents  of  the  chefl." 

*  Abudah 
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*  Abudah  obeyed,  and  fiift  he  took  out  a  beautiful  but  bleed- 
ing hand,  with  a  cuiio'js  bracelet  of  diamonds. 

"  That  hand,  faid  Barhaddan,  was  fevered  from  the  body  of 
a  fair  fuhana,  by  a  Have  who  coJA  not  unlock  the  bracelet. 
Doft  thou  think,  Abudah,  the  wzavsc  was.jthe  happier  for  that 
ornairent  ?''  ,_     ..     -    . 

•  As  Abudah  was  going,  to  draw  again,  out  ftepped  a  poor 
wretch,  loaden  with  his  bags  of  gold,  trembling  and  looking 
behind. 

*  Next,  on  a  fudden,  a  gay  youth  with  a  poignard,  flabbed 
the  niifer  to  the  heart  ;  upon  which,  feverai  women  in  loofe  at- 
tire, came  and  fliared  with  him  the  fpoil,  and  bcgan-dancing 
and  finging. 

•  Thefe  were  followed  by  a  crowd,  among  whom  was  a  crown- 
ed head,  who  ordered  ,bis  foldiers  to  fall  on  them,  and  dcitroy 
them;  then  came  a  fuperior  force,  and  put  a  bow-i^ring 
around  the  neck  of  him  that  was  c?ovyned  j  and  another  ftripped 
the  crown  from  his  head. 

'  Afrer  thefe  came  feverai  madmen,  fome  with  wings  on  their 
flioulders,  fome  with  wheels,  which  they  ftrove  always  to  keep 
in  motion  ;  fome  looking  unto  the  fkies,  fome  drawing  circles 
in  the  air  with  flraws,  fome  gabbering  ridiculous  notions,  that 
the  fame  quantity  was  both  more  and  lefs  th:'.[i  itfelf. 

♦  When  thefe  were  palTed,  "  Barhaddan  afl;ed  Abudah,  doft 
thou  underftand  thefe  things  ?'"' 

"  I  underftand  by  them,  anfwered  the  merchant,  (and  alfo 
by  my  travels)  that  neither  riches,  nor  gaiety,  ncr  honour,  nor 
power,  nor  fcience,  nor  learning,  nor  obfcurity,is  free  from  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  and  that  therefore  thefe  can  never 
lead  us  to  the  perfcft  talifman  of  Oromanes." 

"  What  didil  thou  underftand  by  the  feathers,  faid  Barhad- 
dan :" 

"  I  knew  not  their  meaning,  anfwered  Abudah." 

*'  They,  continued  the  genius  Barhaddan,  were  the  thoufand 
liohi,  airy,  inconllflent  hopes  and  wilhes,  which  lie  on  the  top 
of  every  man's  heart,  which  have  Cutis  kind  of  tendency  to 
the  talifman,  and  fo  they  are  the  firft  on  the  top  of  the  cheft. 

"  And  new,  O  merchant  Abudah,  faid  Barhaddan,  art  thou 
convinced  that  the  talifman  of  Oromanes  could  not  be  treafured 
among  fuch  refufe  as  thefe  ;  fiiut  down,  therefore,  the  cheft, 
and  attend  with  filence  to  the  fcene  which  will  follow." 

'  Abudah  obeyed,  {landing  like  a  mute  with  his  hands  before 
him. 

"  Now  thou  vi'icked  hag,  faid  Barhaddan,  thou  evil  genius, 
who  loveft  to  torment  and  miflead  mnnkind,  come  forth." 

D  ^  '  At 
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'  At  thefe  words,  the  little  box  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  hag  came 
trembling  out  on  her  crutches  before  Barhaddan. 

"  I  know,  faid  tlie  pure  genius,  tliy  implacable  nature,  and 
that  thou  deliglitelt  only  in  mifcliief  and  evil  ;  but  that  you  may 
have  fonoe  awe  for  thofe  who  regard  mankind,  ftand  here,  and 
i'ee  me  purge  the  man,  whom  ihou  haft  enflaved  with  worldly 
thoughts  and  dcfires." 

'  Baihaddan  then  commanded  Abudah  to  wafh  himfelf  in 
the  ciftern  ;  which  having  performed,  he  ordered  him  a  fecond 
time  to  open  the  cheft  of  adamant. 

'  Abudah  obeying,  took  from  thence  a  little  book,  which  Bar- 
hadden  bid  him  read,  and  he  read  thefe  words  aloud  : 

"  Kno-Tju,  O  man,  that  human  nature^  ivhich  is  imperfeS,  cannot 
(ittain  to  perfeSliou  ;  that  true  happinefs,  ivhich  is  the  real  tali/man 
cfOrojnanes,  being  immortal,  can  be  enjoyed  by  immortals  alone.  That 
7/ian,^  being  a  creature,  is  fubjcfi  to  the  commands  of  his  Creator  ;  and 
therefore  a  knoiuledge  of  his  luill,  and  a  faithful  obedience  to  tt,jhould 
lethefrji  and  lajl  purfuit  of  mortality;  till  it  pleofe  the  eternal  Po^er 
to  rer/iove  him  from  trial  to  perfeSIion,  from  earthly  mifery,  to  the  eter- 
nal happinefs  of  a  glorious  paradije." 

*  As  he  ended  thefe  words,  Abudah  fell  proftrate  in  the 
jnofque,  and  adored  the  eternal  Power  above.  Which  the  ge- 
nius feeing,   commended  him, 

•  Then  Barhaddan  turning  to  the  hag, — "  Go,  faid  he,  falfe 
and  wicked  genius,  into  that  cheft,  and  there,  for  fifty  yeai  s,  con-- 
iemplate  the  happinefs  you  are  fo  anxious  to  recommend." 

*  The  hag  trembled  and  obeyed  ;  the  cheft  clcfed  with  vio^ 
lence,  the  locks  faftened  themfclves  on,  and  the  whole  was  tak- 
en up  like  a  whirlwind,  and  vaniflied  away. 

♦  Abudah  then  lookod  around  to  thank  the  friendly  genius, 
\)Vit  he  was  gone;  and  what  fcrprifed  him  more,  he  found  him- 
felf on  his  bed  at  Bagdad,  and  his  wife  and  family  weeping 
around  him. 

_  '  As  he  moved,  Selima  in  tranfports  ran  to  him,   and  afiied 
him,  if  the  life  were  in  him  ? 

"  In  me,  faid  Abudah  !  Why,  woman,  I  have  been  travelling 
Ithefe  three  months ;  I  have  feen  various  countries  and  king- 
doms;  I  have  (but  would  I  had  not)  been  crowned  a  ful- 
^an." ■ 

"  O,  interrupted  Selima,  my  lord  raves  again.  Thy  chil- 
tiren  and  fervants  know,  O  Abudah,  that  for  four  days,  thou 
haft  ftept  upon  this  fofa,  and  we  feared  you  were  dead." 

"  Is  what  I  have  feen  then  a  dream,  replied  the  merchant 
Abudah;  then  bleffed  be  the  prophet,  who  has  adrfed  untomc 
knowleupe  without  guilt. 

"  But 
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"  But  now,  my  lovely  Selima,  faid  Abudah,  I  am  releafed 
from  thofe  terrors  and  uneafinefles,  which  have  made  me  a  bur- 
den to  thee  and  myfelf.  Yes,  Selima,  I  have  learned  to  be  con- 
tent, the  utmoft  man  muft  expeft  on  earth  ;  I  have  learned  to 
be  obedient  to  Alia,  and  to  love  and  cherifh  my  family,  and  do 
good  to  mankind.'' 

'  At  thefe  words,  he  again  embraced  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  day  was  fpent  in  decent  endearments  ;  nor  lived  there 
an  happier  or  more  refigned  and  chearful  family  in  Bagdad,  thaa 
in  the  houfe  of  the  merchant  Abudah. 

«  When  the  genius  Barhaddan  had  finidied  his  tale,  Iracegem 
arofe  from  his  throne,  and  humbled  himfelf  before  him  ;  then 
turning  to  the  auguft  aflembly,  he  thus  addrefled  the  pupils  of 
his  immortal  race. 

"  Hear,  O  ye  reptiles,  whofe  life  is  a  fpan,  and  vvhofe  habi- 
tation is  as  the  duft  in  the  whirlwind,  who  look  toward  the  earth, 
and  fee  not  below  the  fand  that  covers  it,  and  to  the  heavens, 
but  the  cloud  interveneth  and  darkeneth  your  fearch  ;  feek  not 
for  durable  joys  in  a  world  of  viciflitude  ;  nor  for  hapi)  nefs, 
which  a  moment  fhall  alter,  as  the  fea-breeze  blots  out  the  writ- 
ing of  a  child  on  the  fand.  The  eye  which  is  mortal,  cannot 
fee  that  which  is  unchangeable,  neither  can  the  tafteof  man  be 
fatibfied  with  variety.  Wait  then  ye  fons  of  clay,  with  patience, 
till  ye  be  tranflated  into  the  gardens  of  ever-liuine  pleafure,  in- 
to palaces  which  moulder  not  with  the  fiorm,  into  manfions 
which  time  muft  for  ever  admire.  And  know  that  happinefs 
is  with  Mahomet  and  Alia,  and  that  the  talifman  of  Oromanes, 
is  to  obey  God,  and  to  love  his  commandments." 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  extradl  entire,  that  the 
reader  may  have  fome  idea  of  the  author's  manner  of  inculcating 
his  moral  doftrines,  though  he  can  have  none  of  the  tales  them- 
felves  without  peruHng  the  whole.  The  ftory  of  Alfouran  the 
Dervife  ends  in  the  good  genius  Mamlouk's  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple, by  way  of  moral,  '  to  follow  obediently  the  law  of  their 
prophet,  and  ever  to  defpife  fuch  teachers  as  ftiould  preach  up 
a  mylterious,  unintelligible,  and  hidden  religion,  or  expeft  that 
they  fhould  blindly  give  up  their  fubrtance  and  focial  duties,  to 
follow  the  direction  of  a  fandified  and  luftful  drone.' 

That  of  Haffan  AlTar,  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  comes  next,  and 
then  fucceeds  that  of  Cantu,  the  moral  of  all  which  is  fummed 
up  in  the  following  fpeech  of  Iracagem,  the  prefiding  genius,  to 
his  brethren. 

"  The  leflbns  of  my  brethren  yefterday  were  fird  defigned  to 
inculcate  a  regular  fearch  after  happinefs,  which  religion  alone 
can  teach  us,  as  the  merchant  Abudah  experienced  in  his  vari- 
ous refearches, 
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"  Onr  fufl  nn;l  greatcft  duty  is  to  obey  the  all-powerful  AM.i, 
and  fo  feive  liim  in  truth  and  humility;  nor  to  miftake,  like 
Alfournn,  the  creature  for  the  Crentor,  nor,  like  Sanballad,  to 
leave  the  duties  of  our  refpe<5live  ftations  unfulfilled,  to  follow 
nfter  an  idle  phantom  in  cells  and  caves  of  the  earth  ;  niuili 
lefs  to  mix  hypocrify  with  d^ivotion,  and  to  cfFend  Alia,  in  or- 
der to  deceive  mankind.  But  to  love  and  prefer  his  will  and 
his  law  above  all  things,  even  above  the  pleafure  and  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  lelt,  like  the  fult^ii  HalTan  AlTar,  we  add 
prefumption  to  our  crimes,  and  having  been  inlbudlcd  in  our 
duty,  refuf  to  pradife  it. 

"  Obedience  to  Alia  will  inake  all  things  eafy  to  us,  it  will 
give  bloom  to  Nakin  Palata,  and  joy  and  comfort  to  the  Tons  of 
the  faithful,  while  we  readily  fubmit  to  our  allotted  tafl:,  and 
call  not  in  queftion,  like  Canfu,  either  the  wifdom  or  mercy  of 
Alia,  who  doth  often  with- hold  what  might  be  efteemed  blell- 
in"-s  from  us,  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  the  ftorm,  which  we 
neither  can  forefee  nordiflipate.  To  truft  therefore  in  him,  to 
love  him,  to  exalt  him,  to  obey,  and  to  give  him  praife,  is  the 
chief  end  and  creation  of  man. 

"  But  as  mutual  weaknefs  requires  mutual  fupport,  fo  the 
jrreat  Alia  has  g-ven  to  hi-;  children,  the  laws  and  the  duties  of 
focia-l  morality,  which  will  be  beft  explained  to  their  render 
minds  by  exai-nple,^  fraught  with  the  bkflings  cf  inftrudlion." 

The  adventures  of  Urad,  or  the  Fair  Wanderer,  is,. perhaps, 
the  lieft'tale  Jii  the  volume,  and  its  moral  is  equally  refined  and 

To  jjuard   the  fofc  "female  heart  from   the  delufions  of  a 
faithlefs  fex,;  faid  Ira-  ^s  worthy  of  our  race,  and  the  fage 

Hoiiadir  has  wifely  uicrxcd  chaftiry  and  prudence  in  her  de- 
lightful inftruftions  ;  but  female  delicacy  makes  an  unequal 
oppofition  to  brutal  cunning,  unlefs  the  protedion  of  the  juft 
One  overfhad  nv  the  foot  fteps  of  the  virtuous  maid  ;  wherefore 
Allaisthefirfl  and  chief  fupporu  r  of  the  female-fex,  who  will  af- 
furcdlv,  when  requefted,  confound  the  vain  artifices  of  man,  and 
ex^^.lrthe  prudent  counfels  of  the  modeft  fair." 

The  tale  of  the  Enchanters,  or  Mifuar,  the  fultan  of  India, 
follows  next;  but  we  muft  defer  giving  our  opinion  of  ir,becaufe 
its  cataftrophe  and  application  is  refervcd  for  the  next  volume, 
which  is  yet  unpublifned.  We  can  add  but  little  to  the  charac- 
ter we  have  already  given  of  this  work,  but  that  it  mufl  afford 
pleafure  to  every  reader  who  loves  ro  fee  rrue  philofophy  and 
the  pi'actice  of  every  moral  and  religious  duty  recommended  by 
all  the  luxuriancy  of  eafiern  invemion  and  dtfcription.  The 
language  is  bold  and  figurative,  and  delicate  when  the  fubjeft 
requires  it.    Though  the  Mahometan  is  fubftituted,  through 
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tne  nature  of  the  undertaking,  for  rhe  Chrillian  religion,  yet 
the  author  has  made  fo  proper  an  ufe  of  the  eaftern  theology, 
that  the  moft  delicate  Chriftian  reader  can  find  no  fault  with 
his  religious  fentiments  and  exprelTions. 


VII.  Conjiderations  Hiftoriques  Cif  Poliliques  fur  les  Impots  des  Egyp- 
tiens,  des  Babyloniens,  ^r'/ Perfes,  fTc'j  decs,  des  Remains,  l£ 
fur  les  dijfcrejites  fitiiatiom  de  la  France  par  rapport  aux  Financzs 
depuis  VetabUffement  des  Francs  dans  le  G^'jXsjuJqu  a  prefent ;  ou 
Mc/noires  pour  fervir  a  I'HiJioire  Ge/wrale  des  Finances.  Par  M. 
D'Eon  de  Beaumont,  Chevalier  de  V Or dre  Royal  cff  Militaire  de 
St.  Louis,  Capilaine  de  Dragons,  Cetfetir  Royaly  ancien  Aide-de- 
Camp  de  M.  M.  le  Marechal  Due  fif  Coinle  de  Broglio  ^  Minljlre 
Plenipotetitiaire  de  France  aupres  du  Roi  de  la  Graiide-Bretagne. 
2  Tomes.      i2?no.     Pr.  6/.     Dixwell. 

D'Eon,  in  this  work,  has  difcovered  abilities  fufHcient 
,  to  entitle  him  to  a  diftiniSlion  in  the  literary,  as  well  as 
tne  political,  world  ;  but  upon  the  perufal  of  it,  we  begin  to 
confider  national  vanity  as  foir.ewhat  problematical,  and  we 
are  in  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  rank  it  among  the 
virtues.  Though  the  fee-farm  of  the  crown  of  France,  if 
fet  up  at  audlion,  could  not  bring  in  fo  much  money  as  this 
nation  has  fpentin  humbling  that  people,  whofe  greatnefs  chief- 
ly confifts  in  the  ridiculous  ideas  we  have  formed  of  their  power 
and  policy  ;  yet  let  us  hear  how  the  chevalier  talks  of  a  mo- 
narchy that,  but  the  other  day,  was  profefTedly  a  bankrupt. 

'  La  France  efi:  inconteftablement  de  tous  les  rovaumes,  ce- 
lui  qui  peut  le  plus  contribuer  a  la  richefle  du  prince  &  des  peu- 
ples.  La  fertilite  des  terres,  I'induftrie  des  habitans,  &  leur  en- 
tiere  foumiffion  pour  le  roi,  donne  la  foperiorite,  fur  tous  les 
autres  etats.  Ses  frontieres  defendues  par  le  Rhin,  les  Pyrenees, 
les  Alpes,  rOcean  &  la  Mediterannee,  forment  des  barrieres  in- 
expugnables  entreelle  &  fes  voifins,  &  le  royanme  paroit  n*etre 
qu'une  feule  citadelle.  Dans  le  centre,  un  fol  fertile  en  toutes 
fortes  de  denrees,  produit  des  laboureurs,  des  artifans,  des  fol- 
dats.  AiTez  grande  pour  former  un  etat  floriifant,  aflez  limitee, 
pour  q-ie  le  prince  eh  puiffe  envifager  toutes  les  parties  d'un 
coup  d'csil,  il  femble  que  la  Providence  elle  meme  fe  foit  plu  it 
en  combiner  le  plan,  &  a  en  circonfcrire  les  limites.  L'hiftoirc 
ne  m'a  point  encore  fourni  jufques  a  prefent  I'idee  d'une  fi 
heureufe  pofition.' 

Now,  gentle  reader,  we  fnall  (contrary  to  our  common  prac- 
tice) if  thou  doft  not  underfland  French,  give  thee  a  tranflatioa 
of  this  pafTage,  tl?at  thou  mayft  have  fome  idea  of  the  French- 
man's 
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man's  modefiy  when  he  fpcaks  of  his  own  country.  "  Franc* 
of  all  kingdoiiib  is  incontelbbly  that  which  contributes  moft  to 
tl)e  riches  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  The  fertility  of  her 
foil,  the  induftry  of  her  inhabitanrs,  and  their  entire  fubmifiioii 
to  their  king,  gives  her  a  fuperiority  over  all  other  ftate<;.  Her 
frontiers,  defended  by  the  Rhine,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  form  impregnable  barriers  be- 
tween her  and  her  neighbours ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  ap- 
pears to  be  but  one  citadel.  In  her  center,  a  foil  fertile  in  pro- 
vifjons  of  every  kind,  produces  hufbandmen,  artifans,  and  fol- 
dicrs.  Large  enough  to  form  a  flourifhing  ftate,  yet  not  fo 
large  but  that  the  prince  may  furvey  the  whole  with  a  glance  of 
his  eye  ;  it  feems  as  if  Providence  herfclf  had  taken  pieafurc  in 
conftruclir!g  the  plan,  and  circumfciibing  its  limits.  Hitherto 
hiftory  has  not  furnithed  me  with  an  idea  of  fo  happy  a  fituation." 

We  are  pleafed  with  this  opportunity  of  fhewing  the  chevalier's 
ungrateful  countrymen  how  true  a  Frenchman  he  is  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word.  Who  could  have  thought  that  fuch  a  people 
is  now  obliged  to  demolifh  Dunkirk  ;  that  they  had  loft  the 
immenfe  fums  they  had  beftowed  upon  Cherbourg  ;  that  they 
have  been-  ilript  of  Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  almoft  .very  fhiU 
Jiiig  they  had  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  a  larger  extent  of  ter- 
ritory in  America  ihan  the  Roman  empire  confifted  of,  and  all 
this  by  poor  barbarous  Britons  ! 

The  chevalier,  in  this  work,  which  really  has  merit,  traces 
the  fubjed  of  finances  lo  their  hightit  antiquity.  We  have  here 
a  flight  idea  of  impofis  under  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The 
author  then  pafTes  to  the  Roman  empire,  which  leads  him  to 
the  invafion  of  Gaul  by  the  Francs.  He  then  examines  the  cre- 
ation of  different  impoiis  under  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian, 
Capetine,  Valois,  aiid  the  Bourbon  races;  the  progiefs,  necef- 
fity,  and  fometimes  the  abufc,  of  their  finances,  which  he  fol- 
lows accurately  through  their  different  fpecies  and  offices.  He 
informs  his  reader  that  he  has  wrote  a  hiftory,  and  not  a  ro- 
mance, of  the  public  revenue;  and  that,  during  his  refearches, 
he  has  difcovered  matter  enough  for  many  volumes,  if  he  meets 
with  encouragement,  to  which  we  moft  cordially  recommend 
him  ;  and  an  Englifhman  who  is  difpofed  to  be  inftrufted  in 
the  French  finances,  cannot  have  a  better  tutor  than  the  che- 
valier d'Eon.  His  work,  however,  reminds  us  of  Homer's 
OdyfTey,  where  the  hero,  in  vifiting  a  few  paltry  iflands  in  the 
Archipelago,  feems  to  have  compafTed  a  greater  extent  of  land 
and  vvater  than  Drake,  Dampier,  or  An  Ton.  '  The  finances 
of  no  ftate;  fays  the  chevalier,  ever  comprehended  fuch  vail, 
fuch  complicated  objefls  as  thofe  of  France.'  Pray,  good  Che- 
valier, as  we  make  no  doubt  you  are  mafter  of  the  difference 

between 
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tietween  Englifh  and  French  currency,  be  fo  kind  as  to  inform 
us  how  many  millions  of  livres  France  muft  have  raifed  in  one 
year  to  anfwer  twenty-four  millions  fterling  ;  and  then  we  will 
talk  to  vou  about  finances? 


VIII.  A  General  Hijlory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent 
"Time.  Including  all  the  Empires.,  Kingdoms,  and  States  ;  their 
Rg'volutions,  For7ns  ofGcvernment,  Laivs,  Religions,  Cufoms  and 
Manners ;  the  Progrefs  of  their  Learning,  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce 
and  Trade ;  together  ivitb  their  Chro?wlogy,  Antiquities,  Public 
Buildings,  and  Curiofities  of  Nature  and  Art.  By  William 
Guthrie,  Efq.  John  Gray,  Efq.  and  others  eminent  in  this  Branch 
.  of  Literature.   Vols.  I.  iS  II.   8-w.    Pr.  5/.  each  Vol.   Newbery. 

"^TOtwithftanding  the  high  charaflerwe  ha\e  repeatedly  given 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  our  regard  to  juflice  dees  not  permit 
ofourtefufing  ten  acknowledge  this  work  to  h?.ve  great  merit.  It 
is  concife  and  comprehenfive,  the  flile  is  hiAorical,  the  diftion 
pure,  and  the  fafts  of  the  narrative  well  fupported.  The  view  of 
the  proprietors  feems  to  have  been  to  accommodate  the  public 
with  an  abridged  hiftory  of  the  world,  at  a  fmall  expence,  and  fuch 
as  might  give  the  reader,  who  ftudies  for  information  only,  all 
the  real  inftrufcion  that  can  be  collefted  from  more  voluminous 
compilers.  Next  to  perfpicuity  th^  authors  of  this  hiftory  feem 
to  have  given  their  attention  to  order,  and  we  think  with  great 
fuccefs.  The  firft  book  contains  the  hiftory  from  the  creation 
Jo  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  contains  all  that  has  been  faid  by 
the  moft  curious  modern  critics,  concerning  that  important 
period.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  what 
they  have  faid  upon  a  fubjedt  that  has  been  greatly  altercated  by 
writers  and  travellers,  we  mean  the  remains  of  the  building  of 
Babel. 

'The  building,  which  was  now  interrupted  by  the  miraculous 
interpofition  of  God,  according  to  fome,  had  been  carried  on 
22  years,  and  according  toothers  40.  It  was  built  with  burnt 
brick,  cemented  with  flime  or  bitumen,  a  pitchy  fubftance, 
which  Strabo  informs  us  iflues  from  the  earth  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  liquid  and 
foiid.  According  to  the  eaftern  writers,  the  fons  of  Noah 
employed  themfelves  three  years  in  making  and  burning  the 
bricks,  each  of  which  were  thirteen  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and 
five  thick.  The  fame  authors  likewife  give  us  the  following 
abfurd  dimenfions  of  the  city  and  tower.  The  city,  they  fay, 
was  5  1 3  fathoms  in  length,  and  1 5  i  in  breadth.  The  walls  of 
it  7/ere  5533  fathoms  high,  and  33  broad  j  and  the  tower  rofe 
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\n  I'.eight  lo.oco  fathoms,  or  12  miles.  Even  Jerom  afFjrms, 
from  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  examioed  iis  rtniaiiis,  that  the 
rower  was  four  miles  high.  Rejeding  thefe  fliameful  extrava- 
gancies, we  fhall  take  notice  of  the  accounts  of  other  authors. 
Eochart  fuppofes,  that  the  tower  of  Ebbtl  is  the  fame  with  the 
tower  that  Itood  in  the  midft  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  He- 
rodotus relates  was  folid,  and  a  furlong  in  length,  and  as  much 
in  breadth,  confifting  of  eight  fquare  towers  cne  above  another, 
gradually  decreafing  in  breadth.  His  defciiption  indeed  leaves  it 
doubtful,  whether  a  furlong  was  the  height  of  each  rower  frnj^ly, 
or  of  the  whole  tight  together,  or  wliat  was.  the  height  of  ir. 
Strabo  determines  the  height  to  have  been  a  furlong,  that  is 
the  eighth  part  of  a  mile,  660  feet,  which  is  itfelf  prodigious; 
for  thereby  it  appears  to  have  exceeded  the  gi ea-eft  of  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids  in  height  179  feet,  tho'  it  fell  fliort  of  it  at  the 
bafis  by  33.  It  benched  in  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  a 
fpiral  foim,  apd  the  platform  occafioned  by  the  benching,  ferv- 
ed  for  a  ftair  cafe,  which  was  fo  broad,  that  horfes  and  carts 
might  meet  and  turn  upon  it.  The  fpace  beriveeft  each  bench- 
ing was  75  feet  high,  and  contained  many  ftately  rooms,  with 
arched  roofs  fuppcrtedby  pillars,  as  it  was  afterwards  finilbed  by 
Kebuchadnezzar,  who  built  the  temple  of  Btlus  round  it,  in 
a  fquare' of  two  furlongs  on  every  fide,  enclofing  the  whole 
with  a  wall  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs.  In  this  wall 
v/ere  feveral  gates  leading  to  the  temple,  all  of  folid  brafs, 
probably  formed  of  the  brafs  carried  from  the  temple  of  Jura- 
lalem  to  Babylon.  Little  more  than  100  years  after,  Xerxes  re- 
turningfrcm  his  unfortunate  Grecian  expedition,  plundered  and 
demolifned  the  temple  from  a  principle  of  religion,  ss  he  pre 
tended,  being  by  profeflion  a  Magian,  and  confequently  an 
enemy  to  idol  worfiiip.  This  great  monument  of  antiquity. be- 
ing thus  demoliflied,  was  never  after  repaired.  Alexander  the 
great,  indeed,  after  his  Indian  expedition,  exprefTcd  an  intention 
of  rebuilding  it,  and  oidered  ic,cco  men  to  remove  the  rubbifli ; 
tut  before  they  had  made  any  great  progrefs,  he  died  fuddenly 
at  Babylon. 

*  Whether  any  remains  of  it  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day,  is  ve- 
ry uncertain.  Modern  travellers  even  differ  as  to  the  fituation 
of  Babylon,  fo  completely  has  that  immenfe  city  been  deflroyed. 
There  are  feveral  large  and  remarkable  ruins  flill  to  be  it:tn  in 
the  neighbourhoodof  the  Euphrates,  and  at  many  miles  diHance 
from  each  other  ;  but  which  ofthem,  or  if  any  of  them,  may  be 
fuppofed  the  fuins  of  Babel,  is  ftill  very  doubtful. 

'  Tavernier,  and  feveral  other  travellers,  have  vifited  a  mafs  of 
ruins  about  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  north -wcSi:  of  Bagdat, 
called  by  the  prcfent  inhabitants  the  Tower  of  Nimrod.     This 
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tower  appears  now  a  (hapelefs  hill,  and  Hands  by  itfelf  in  a  wide 
plain.  Towards  the  middle  there  is  an  opening  that  pafles 
quire  thro'  the  building,  and  towards  the  top  there  is  a  great 
window.  Authors  ?ive  very  different  accounts  of  the  heiehth 
of  the  tower,  and  of  th«  bulk  and  form  of  the  bricks,  and  of 
the  nnanner  how  they  are  ranged.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  tower  mentioned  by  Mofes ;  and  others  thinking 
it  cannot  agree  with  his  account,  embrace  the  opinion  of  the 
Arabs,  who  fay,  that  it  was  built  by  one  of  their  princes  for  a 
beacon. 

'  P.awwolf,  a  German  phyfician,  who  in  the  year  i  574,  patled 
down  the  Euphrates,  fuppoies  he  found  the  ruins  of  Babylon  ori 
that  river,  36  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Bagdat,  where  the 
village  Elugo,  or  Felujia,  now  ftands.  He  fays  the  country  is 
dry  and  barren,  and  that  if  might  be  doubted  whether  that  po- 
tent city  ever  itood  there,  if  it  were  not  for  fome  delicate  anti- 
cjuities  ftill  remaining.  Some  pieces  and  arches  of  the  old  bridge 
over  Euphrates  are  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  the 
ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  half  a  league  in  diameter  ;  but  fo  ' 
low  and  fo  full  of  venomous  hearts,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach within  half  a  mile  of  it;  except  in  two  months  ©f  the 
year,  when  thofe  animals  do  not  ftirout.  On  his  journey  from 
thence  to  Bagdat,  he  obferved  many  large  and  ftately  buildings, 
afFches,  and  turrets,  (landing  in  the  fand,  fome  decayed  and  ia 
ruins,  others  pretty  entire,  and  adorned  with  curious  artificial 
work. 

'  Pietrodela  Vslle,  however,  who  was  at  Bagdat  in  the  year 
i6r6,  thinks  he  difcovered  the  ruins  of  Babel  two  days  journey 
farther  down  the  Euphrates,  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the 
river,  in  a  level  arid  extenfive  plain.  The  heap  of  ruins,  he 
f»ys,  rife  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  with  four  fronts,  which  an- 
fK'ers  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compafs.  It  feems  longer 
from  north  to  fcmth,  than  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  exceeds  in 
height  the  higheft  palace  in  Naples.  He  did  not  difcover  the 
leaft  veftiges  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  The  tower,  he  found,  was 
chiefty  built  of  large  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  and  cemented  with 
bitumen  inixed  with  hard  ftraw  or  bruifed  reeds.  We  have  a 
more  particular  defcription  of  this  ftrudure  by  Mr.  M'Gregory, 
a  late  traveller ;  but  whether  it  or  the  others  mentioned  be  the 
remains  of  the  original  tower,  or  only  fome  later  buildings  of 
the  Arabs,  may  ftill  be  doubted.' 

The  authors  are  equally  accurate  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  fo  carefully  defcribed  bv 
modern  travellers  ;  and  the  firit  volume,  which  ends  with  the 
deftruaion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  extinaion   of  the  Herodiaa 

family. 
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family,  contains  a  kind  of  connedlion,  in  four  books,  of  the  facred 
and  prophanc  hiftory. 

The  fecond  vohune  opens  with  book  the  fifth,  containing  the 
hiftory  of  the  All'yrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  different  na- 
tions antiently  inhabiting  Afia  Minor.  Amongft  other  curious 
matters  in  this  volume,  we  have  a  defcription  of  the  antient 
Perfepolis,  with  proper  cuts,  and  we  may  efteem  the  following 
relation  as  a  kind  of  geographical  anecdote. 

'  At  two  leagues  diftance  from  thefe  ruins  there  is  a  famous 
mountain,  feated  between  two  of  the  fineft  plains  in  the  world^ 
and  called  by  the  inhabitants  by  feveral  names.  Sometimes 
they  ftile  it  Kabrefton-Gauron,  that  is,  the  fepulchre  of  the 
Gaurs ;  fometimes  Nachs  Rullan,  that  is,  the  throne  of  Ruftan. 
This  Ruftan,  as  we  obferved,  is  the  Hercules,  or  rather  the 
Amadis,  of  the  eafierns ;  for  the  ftoi  ies  they  tell  of  him  are  alike 
fabulous  and  romantic.  This  mountain,  tho'  an  entire  rock- 
and  harder  and  capable  of  a  better  polifh  than  marble,  if 
fmoothed  by  art,  and  on  its  fides,  which  are  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular, are  figures  reprefented  in  bas  relief  with  great  fkill 
and  beauty.  The  firit  of  thefe,  which  is  about  the  height  of 
a  pike  from  the  ground,  reprefents  a  combat  between  two 
knights  mounted  on  horfeback,  each  of  them  having  an  iron 
mace  in  his  left  hand.  One  of  them  has  a  bonnet  on  his  head, 
and  holds  out  in  his  right  hand  a  large  ring  of  iron,  of  whicl^ 
the  other  knight  feems  to  take  hold  with  his  right  hand.  All 
thefe  figure  are  gigantic;  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  piece, 
it  is  thus  explained  by  eaftern  traditions  and  the  Perfian  poet?. 
One  of  thefe  horfemen,  they  fay,  was  RuRan,  or  Ruftem,  tlie  (on 
of  Sal  the  White,  the  fon  of  Sam,  the  fon  ofNoramon  king  of 
■  the  Indies  ;  the  fecond,  Ruflan  the  fon  of  Tabmour  king  of 
Perfia.  Thefe  two  princes,  after  being  engaged  in  long  an(^ 
bloody  wars,  at  length  agreed  to  determine  their  quarrels  by  ^ 
combat  in  this  manner.  One  agreed  to  extend  a  ring  of  iron, 
which  the  other  was  to  lay  hold  of,  and  whoever  fhould  wrench 
the  ring  from  the  othsr,  fhould  be  erteemed  the  conqueror,  and 
fhould  be  obeyed  for  the  future  by  him  who  lofl  it.  They 
fay  too,  that  the  king  of  Perfia,  who  is  reprefented  in  the  fi- 
gure with  a  long  beard,  vanquifhed  the  king  of  the  Indies  in 
this  engagement.  Not  far  from  this  piece  of  fculpture  are  two 
others  reprefenting  human  figures,  the  firfi  two  men  on  horfe- 
back holding  a  ling  ;  the  fecond,  two  men  meeting  ar,other 
on  horfeback  in  a  fainting  or  fupplicating  poflure.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  thefe  figures  is  rhe  firft  tomb,  and  60  paces  fur- 
ther there  is  a  fecond  tomb  ;  30  paces  from  thence  a  third,  and 
at  the  diftance  of  100  paces  a  fourth,  which  is  the  laft.  Near 
the  third  tomb  are  two  infcriptions  of  the  fame  characters  as 
7  thofe 
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thofe  at  Perfepolis.  There  are  many  other  curious  reprefen- 
tations  carved  on  this  mountain,  fome  perfedlly  whole  and 
found,  and  others  much  decayed.  From  what  has  been  faid 
concerning  thefe  ftupendous  monuments  of  antient  magnifi- 
cence, we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the  antient  Perfians  equal- 
led, if  not  excelled,  their  eaftern  neighbours  in  a  tafte  for  the 
arts.' 

This  volume  traces  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftories  to  the 
year  5  3  i  before  Chrift. 

[Folumes  111.  £5*  IT.  in  our  next.] 


IX.   J  Supplement  to  the  Firjl  Part  of  Medical  Commentaries.    By  Dr. 
Hunter,     ^to.     Pr.    is.  6d.     Millar. 

IN  Art.  XII.  of  our  Review  for  the  month  of  December  laft, 
we  gave  fome  account  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Pott's  Trea- 
tifc  on  Ruptures,  and  particularly  on  hisdifpute  with  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, concerning  congenial  ruptures,  to  which  we  refer  our  read- 
ers. The  principal  fcope  of  the  prefent  publication  is  roanfwer 
and  overthrow  Mr,  Pott's  defence,  which  we  did  imagine  Dr. 
Hunter  would  think  himfelf  obliged  to  do  :  and  he  has  taken 
occafion,  in  a  Portfcript,  to  fay  fomething  on  a  difpute  between 
himfelf  and  Profeflbr  Monro,  fen.  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  firft  fedt.on,  the  dodor  proves  Mr.  Pott's  aflertion  of 
not  having  learned  the  opinions  he  has  publiflied  concerning 
congenial  ruptures  from  baron  Haller's  book,  to  be  extremely 
unlikely,  if  not  abfolutely  falfe  ;  from  his  not  being  able  to  prove 
that  he  ever  mentioned  that  opinion  to  apprentice,  pupil,  or 
friend,  before  the  time  of  Haller's  publication;  notwirhftand- 
ing  Haller's  book  hid  been  advertifed  in  the  London  news-pa- 
pers, and  tranflated  into  Englifh  :  and  as  to  Mr.  Pott's  aliega- 
gation,  that  if  he  had  taken  any-thing  from  Haller,  why  not  the 
whole?  the  doftor  affirms  he  has  taken  the  whole,  only  fupprefiing 
names  and  trifling  circumftances,  that  would  have  palpably  dif- 
covered  the  plagiarifm;  and  for  this  he  refers  to  any  who  will  be 
at  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  pafTages  quoted  from  the  baron 
and  from  Mr.  Port,  as  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Commenta- 
ries, part  i.  p.  73  &  74.  Mr.  Pott  has  alleged  in  his  defence. 
That  if  he  had  borrov\ed  it  from  Haller,  it  was  impoifible  he 
fhould  have  given  fo  erroneous  an  account  of  what  the  baron 
has  explained  fo  fully.  On  this  the  dodlor  obferves  '  This  is, 
indeed,  a  fpecious  argument,  as  it  is  propofed  ;  but,  when  exa- 
mined, it  is  another  very  unfortunate  one,  as  it  proves  what  it  is 
brought  to  difprove.  The  only  error  in  Mr.  Pott's  accounf, 
jhat  I  am  aware  of,  is  this;  that  the  Teflis  remains  in  the  Ab- 
domen 
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doincn  till  birth,  and  is  then  forced  down  by  breathing,  crving,- 
&c.  But  this  very  error  is  in  Halicr's  book  ;  and  therefore 
ferves  to  prove  the  plagiarifin.  It  was  eafier  to  take  the  whole 
than  to  correfl  the  error.  As  it  was, — "it  had  always  beca 
Mr.  P.'s  opinion."  The  only  difference  is  this :  B.  Mailer  pub- 
liflied  the  opinion  caiitioufly,  and  with  hcfitation,  as  it  arol'e  in 
his  mind  from  the  exannination  of  a  few  cafes  :  but  Mr.  V.  took 
it  all  without  hefitation,  and  gave  his  own  little  bit  of  a  fott  of 
a  reafon  for  it;  viz.  It  was  right  the  Tellis  fliould  be  out  of 
the  way  of  danger  till  afier  birth.' 

TheDr.  proceeds  toMr.Fott'sfecond  argument  "Iflhad  takea 
my  account  of  thcdefcent  of  the  Teltes  troin  thence,  why  did  I 
rot  alfo  learn  from  thence  the  reafon  why  the  Intefline  and 
Teftis  are  fometimes  found  in  the  fame  bacculus  ?"  Becaafe 
baron  Haller  neither  mentioned  this  caie,  nor  gave  any  reafofi 
for  it.     What  fays  Mr.  P.  to  this  plain  anfwcr  ?' 

In  further  urging  this  argument,  Mr.  Pott  fays  that  Hal- 
ler has  fatisfadorily  accounted  for  both  thefe  fafts  ;  to  which 
Dr.  Hunter  rej^lies,  that  the  one  is  not  once  mentioned  by  the 
Laron.  Mr.  Pott,  therefore,  being  accufed  of  .having  flole  a 
difcovery  from  baron  Haller,  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  accu- 
fation,  by  faying,  that  if  he  had  ftole  that  from  Haller,  why  did 
he  not  fieal  another  which  is  in  the  fame  chapter  ;  but,  on  en- 
quiry, it  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  book.  This  difcovery  feems 
to  make  more  for  Mr.  Pott  than  any  thing  he  has  faid  for  him- 
felf ;  from  it  one  might  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that  neither  be- 
fore nor  fince  has  he  lead  the  baron's  book  :  and  furely  it  oiigut, 
to  be  feme  palliation  of  Mr.  Pott's  offence,  againft  baron  Hal- 
ler at  leaft,  that  if  he  omitted  to  acknowledge  him  fOr  the  au- 
thor of  one  difcovery,  he  has  now  given  him  another  he  has  no 
right  to. 

The  next  fedlion  is  employed  in  what  paffcd  at  a  vifit  Mr. 
Pott  paid  to  Mr.  J.  Hunter  ;  in  which  every  allegation  againft 
Mr.  P.  are  as  clearly  proved  as  ever  they  were  againff  any  cul- 
prit at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  that  upon  the  evidence  of  credible 
witnelfes.  The  dodor  has  funimed  up  the  evidence.  '  Here 
is  fuch  evidence  as  requires  no  comment;  it  fettles  the  point  ia 
queftion,  and  renders  all  argumentation  or  declamation  equally 
iifelefs ;  it  is  the  concurring  teflimony  of  two  gentlemen  ot  the 
profefllon,  who  underlland  the  fubjeft,  who  are  independent 
and  difinterefted  ;  it  proves  that  I  had  fhewn  thefe  preparati- 
ons, and  taught  that  dcdrine  of  Hernia:  in  my  public  leflures, 
even  before  Mr.  Pott's  firlf  book  was  publiflied,  at  which  time 
he  owns  that  he  knew  nothing  oi  x\\t  hernia  cuigcnita,  and  there- 
fore called  it  2i.1t//usnatura;  ;  it  proves  that  he  was  informed  of 
all  this  i  it  proves  that  he  came  as  a  friend  to  fee  thefe  prepa- 
rations, 
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rations,  and  faw  them,  and  heard  my  brother's  opinions  and 
mine  upon  the  fubjeft;  it  proves  that  he  knev^  from  my  bro- 
ther's own  mouth,  that  he  had  made  drawings  of  the  parts  to 
illuftrate  the  dotirine  ;  and  Mr.  Pott  allows,  that  he  never 
fpoke,  either  to  my  brother  or  to  me,  of  his  intentions  ofpub- 
lilhing  any  thing  upon  the  fubjeft  ;  yet,  in  a  few  months  after 
that  vifit,  he  publiliied  the  fafts  and  doftrine,  as  his  own,  with- 
out mentioning  our  names  in  any  way  whatever  :  he  allows 
too,  that  the  gentle,  but  determined  rebuke  which  I  gave  him, 
for  this  fingular  behaviour,  was  extorted  from  me,  when  a  fup^ 
pofed  difpute  with  him  was  objedled  to  me  in  reproach  :  and 
now  after  all,  and  under  the  weight  of  thefe  circumftances,  he 
publiflies  ajuftification  of  himfelf,  built  upon  3.  flat  znd  pojiti've 
denial  of  thefe  unquejlionable  fads  ;  and  holds  it  out  to  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  By  what  name  fliall 
we  call  this  fpecies  of  diforder  ?' 

As  If  all  this  were  not  fufficient,  our  author  in  his  third  fec- 
tion  confutes  Mr.  P.'s  defence  by  ftrong  circumftances;  and 
clearly  proves  that  what  he  has  advanced  concerning  Lagaranne, 
a  French  author,  from. whom  he  pretends  to  have  had  the  firfb 
hint  of  the  hernise  congenita,  was  a  mere  fitlion  and  impofitioa 
upon  the  public  ;  and  that  he  had  not  aflually  feen  Lagaranne's 
book  till  after  the  publication  of  his  traft.  The  lall  fedtion  is 
employed  in  refuting  fome  abfurd  accufations,  in  which  he  takes 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  clear  up  a 
difpute,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  confequence.  '  Had  the 
queftion  been  only  about  unimportant  difcoveries,  and  infigni- 
ficant  improvements,  it  could  hardly  have  deferved  a  line  for 
every  page  which  has  been  beftowed  upon  it :  but  when  the 
charaflers  of  men  zxtjlakedm  a  difpute,  it  grows  too  ferious  and 
important  to  be  neglefled.' 

The  poftfcript  concerning  a  difpute  with  ProfefTor  Monro, 
fen.  is  Vi'ritten  vni\\  the  faraeaccuracyandprecifion.lt  contains  a 
plain  anfwertotwo  quefiions  of  the  profeffor,  with  fome  fevere 
and  jull  remonftrances  on  the  fide  of  the  dodlor,  to  induce  pro- 
feffor Monro  to  explain  the  meaning  of  fome  infinuations  in  his 
expoftulatory  epiftle,  that  reflect  on  the  dodor's  character,  and 
which  a  manof  candour  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  refufe  comply- 
ing with. 

The  whole  is  written  with  fuch  perfpicuity,  accuracy,  and 
fpirit,  that  it  cannot  failof  amufing  a  reader  who  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  difpute. 
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^C.  ATreatife  cf  the  Nature  'and  Poivers  of  the  Baths  and  Waters  of 
Bareges:  In  njohich  their  fuperior  Virtues  for  the  Cure  of  Gun- 
fjot  and  other  Wounds,  ^with  all  their  Complications  of  inqjeterate 
Ulcers,  Fijlulas,  Callofitui,  and  Caries  ;  Itke^wife  of  mufcular  and 
nervous  Contradions,  Schirrous  Tumours,  Anchylofes,  and  many 
other  Difeafes,  as  --well  Internal  and  External ;  are  demonjlrated  and 
confirmed  hy  Practical  Olfernjations.  With  a  Defcripti've  Relation 
o/"  Bareges.  To  ivhicbis  added  an  Enquiry  into  theCaufe  of  Heat 
in  Bituminous  Waters^  and  of  their  Specif  c  Variations.  By  Sir 
Chriftopher  Meighan,  Knight  of  the  Noble  Order  o/Chrifl, 
M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen.  Si-'o. 
Fr.  is.fe-Med.     Millar. 

THE  defcrlpt'ion  which  Is  given  of  the  country  near  Bareges 
is  rather  too  florid,  and  feems  to  be  the  produclion  of  the 
author's  juvenile  years,  when  a  luxuriancy  of  words  is  more  par- 
donable than  in  an  advanced  time  of  life. 

After  the  defcription  of  Bareges  and  its  environ?,  the  author 
divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of  Bareges  baths  and  waters,  in  the  following 
order — The  firft  chapter  give  a  local  delineation  of  the  baths  and 
mineral  fountains. — The  fecond  chapter  exhibits  various  ex- 
periments on  the  Bareges-waters.- -The  third  chapter  con- 
tains refleftions  on  the  foreign  experiments,  whence  the  author 
alferts  that  thefe  waters  are  devoid  of  any  acid  or  alkali,  and 
that  confequently  their  genuine  falts,asthey  exift  in  this  fource, 
5s  of  the  neutral  kind  ;  which  opinion  he  fays  is  farther  evinced 
by  the  mildnefs  of  their  nature,  and  gentlenefs  of  their  opera- 
tion.  Chap.   IV.    exhibits  feveral   phsenomena    obvious  to 

the  fenfes,  but  fuch  as  lead  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Bareges  wa- 
ters.— Chap.  V.  recites  feveral  experiments  relative  to  the  fore- 
going phaenomena,  which,  as  we  cannot  deny,  we  muft  impli- 
citly acquiefce  in  the  author's  veracity. — Chap.  VI.  difplays  the 
various  degrees  of  heat  obfervable  in  the  feveral  fources  of  the 
Bareges  waters,  alfo  their  refpedive  gravities,  as  determined  by 
a  graduated  hydrollatic  fcale,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  rife  or 

fall  in  liquids,  meafures  the  difference  of  the  weight. Chap. 

VII.  unfolds  the  impregnating  princij)les  of  Bareges  waters, 
which  the  author  aflerts  to  be  a  genuine  Petroleum,  like  that 
fent  to  us  from  Naples  and  other  places,  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  Chap.  VIII.  delineates   the  powers  and    energy  of 

Bareges  waters,  and  their  operation  on  human  bodies. — Chap. 
IX.  confiders  the  various  temperaments  to  which  an  ufe  of  the 
Bareges  waters  muft  prove  beneficial  or  hurtful;  in  the  courfe 
©f  which  the  dotuine  appears  both  pertinent  and  rational. 
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The  Second  Parf.  Chap.  I.  treats  of  external  difeafes, 
tvounds,  their  complications,  &c.  wherein  Bareges  waters  are  be- 
neficial; all  which  he  illuftrates  by  feveral  ftriking  cafes,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  general  Keith,  lord  Cranvfordf  Sec.  The  author  alfo 
points  out  the  power  of  thefe  waters  in  curing  certain  difeafes 
peculiar   to    the   fair    ftx,    when  defpaired    of   by  every  other 

remedy. Chap,  II.    the   efficacy   of    the    waters    is    like- 

tvife    proved    in     curing    nervous     contraftions,      anchylofes, 

nodes,  and  exoftofes,   enforced  by  praif\ical  obfervations. 

Chap.  III.  Ihews  their  power  over  all  cutaneous  difeafes, 
of  which  he  gives  fome  fingular  inrtances. Chap.  IV.  expa- 
tiates on  the  energy  of  the  waters  againft  the  venereal  infedion, 

which  is  accompanied  with  many  curious  animadverfions. ^ 

Chap.  V.  gives  inrtances  of  their  powerful  agency  in  removing 
rheumatifms  and  palfies. — Chap.  VI.  extends  their  virtue  even 
to  cure  the  gout,  gravel,  and  (tone ;  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon. 

The  Third  Part  treats  of  fuch  internal  dlftempers  as  the  wa- 
ters of  Eereges  have  been  proved  efficacious  againft  ;  and  the 
praftical  obfervations  fubjoined,  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  are 
alfo  his  remjlrks  on  tobacco,  which,  for  the  entertainnnent  of 
our  readers,  we  think  it  not  amifs  to  infert  here. 

'Ihavefeen  many  examples  of  quick  relief  by  the  waters,  par- 
ticularly in  cafes  of  the  nofe,  jaws,  and  throat  ;  all  naturally 
abounding  with  pituitous  glands,  and  confequently  fubjeft  to 
frequent  ftuffings  and  injuries,  from  a  difpofition  in  the  blood, 
from  a  vitiated  acid  quality  in  the  fpittle,  or  fharpnefs  of  air ; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  noxious  preparation  of  tobacco- fnuff; 
d  fternutatory,  to  which  fafliion  gives  a  beginning,  and  habit 
an  inordinate  continuance:  for  nature,  furely,  entailed  no  fuch. 
inceffiint  want  on  the  fen fe  of  fmelling. 

*  A  rational  ufe  of  this  powder,  fairly  prepared,  would  prove 
fa'utary  ;  but  its  prefent  abufe  is  certainly  attended  with  very 
great  evils. 

'The  humour,  drawn  by  its  irritation  to  the  nafal  glands,  is 
hy  it's  perpetual  repetitions,  -and  the  enfuing  contraditions  of 
the  duifls,  necelfarily  repelled  fo  as  to  fuffer  greatly  in  the  li- 
lierty  of  excretion,  which  fnuff- takers  rhay  ealily  verity ;  for 
by  abftaining  for  certain  intervals,  they  will  perceive  how  much 
more  concoifted  and  free  the  mucous  evacuation  will  then  be, 
and  clearly  fee  why  it  was  before  ferous  and  fcanty,  with  dry 
foul  noftrih. 

*  Such  a  derangement  kept  up  in  the  emiffion  of  this  excre- 
mentitious  matter,  inevitably  diftributes  diforders  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  whence,  as  well  as  from  Avallowing  particles  of 
ihe  tobacco,  prpbably  often  proceed  guttural  cOught,  phlegma- 
tic  fpittings,-  morni.ng-reachings,    with   fubve.ftcd   dif^ellioas; 
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and,  what  is  moft  frightful,  apoplexies,  fo  common  in  our 
days,  may  be  juftly  fufpefted  of  being  oftentimes  imputable  to 
its  pernicious  influence. 

'  How  can  a  conftant  tilillation,  or  fretting  of  nerves,  fo  fu- 
perficially  fituated  and  thinly  covered,  fo  near  the  origin  of  fen- 
i'dtion,  and  conncfted  witli  numberlefs  others,  as  the  olfaftory 
are,  befides  injuring  the  organ  itfelf,  fail  of  fpreading  impref- 
fions  repugnant  to  the  whole  animal  crconomy,  and  particular- 
ly prejudicial  to  the  fight  and  memory,  produdlive  of  tremb- 
lings, vapours,  dizzinefs,  and  other  diforders,  which  deluded 
admirers  of  fnuff  are  not  aware  of,  or  will  not  attend  to,  tho* 
enough  has  been  written  to  apprize  them,  and  fufficient  exam- 
ples appear  fo  convince  the  molt  incredulous. 

'  VVhat  ferves  evidently  to  prove  how  far  the  vellicating  ef- 
fects of  this  powder  extend,  is  its  being  an  acceflary  to  drunken- 
nefs,  in  conftitutions  of  a  certain  fenfibility  ;  that  is,  it  makes 
them  feel  more  fuddenly  the  effetHs  of  fpirituous  or  fermented 
liquors :  and  this  obfervation  clearly  fhevvs  that  ebriety  pro- 
ceeds from  immediate  impreffions  communicated  to  the  nervous 
texture  of  the  (lomach,  according  to  its  various  tones,  and 
not  from  fumes  tranfmitted  to  the  head,  as  is  vulgarly  ima- 
gined.' 

From  p.  176  to  188,  are  laid  down  general  rules,  with  re- 
marks, for  the  ufe  of  Bareges  baths  and  waters  ;  then  follows 
an  appendix,  fketching  out  the  different  roads  that  lead  from 
London  thither,  and  which  road  is  beft  adapted  to  the  pa- 
tient's fituation  in  life  and  circumftances. 

The  author  adds  to  his  treatife  on  the  baths  and  waters  of 
Bareges,  a  very  proper  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  heat  in  bitu- 
minous waters,  and  what  occafions  their  fpecific  difi'trence. 
His  remarks  on  fubterraneous  tires,  &c.  are  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  and  his  notions  of  the  co-application  of  mercury,  on 
certain  occafions,  when  carried  into  pracFice  by  judicious  phy- 
ficians,  cannot  fail  of  being  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Meiehan  concludes  his  book  with  tvvo  letters,  one  in 
Englilh,  from  the  learned  Dr.  Hales;  another  in  French,  from 
the  late  Mr.  Hunauld,  one  of  the  moil  ingenious  and  TKilful 
anatomifts  in  Europe,  which,  if  any  proofs  were  wanting,  may 
be  lOoked  upon  as  fufHcient  vouchers  for  the  author's  abilities; 
whofe  treatife,  though  perhaps  exceptionable  in  fome  points  of 
dodrinc,  cannot  fail,  on  the  whole,  to  prove  both  inftru£tive 
and  ef.tertaining  to  gentlemen  of  the  healing  art,  as  well  as  to 
other  readers. 
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XI.  The  Patron.  A  Comedy  in  Three  ASls.  As  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theatre  in  the  HiiyMatket.  ^  Samuel  Foote,  £,'^.  S'vo, 
Pr.  Is.     Kearfly. 

IN  an  elegant  dedication  to  earl  Gower,  lord  chamberlain  of 
his  majefty's  houfhold,  Mr.  Footeobferves,  that  this  comedy 
is  founded  on  one  of  M.  Marmontell's  llories,  which  is  «  calcu- 
lated to  expofe  the  frivolity  and  ignorance  of  the  pretenders  to 
learning,  with  the  infolence  and  vanity  of  their  fuperficial,  illi- 
beral proteftors.'  Though  we  have  a  great  regard  for  M.  Mar- 
montell,  we  muft  be  of  opinion  that  what  Mr.  Foote  has  bor- 
rowed from  him  is  the  leaft  valuable  part  of  this  comedy.  Ma- 
teriam  fuperat  opus.  The  bold  relief^  and  the  exprefilve  charac- 
ters with  which  our  author  has  heightened  the  metal  he  works 
on,  are  by  far  the  moft  pleafing  parts  of  the  performance.  To 
talk,  without  a  metaphor,  a  reader  of  tafte,  who  knows  that 
kind  of  life  which  Mr.  Foote  here  expofes,  muft  be  highly 
pleafed  with  this  comedy  in  the  clofet  ;  but  no  reader,  whether 
he  has  tafte  or  not,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  originals,  can  help  being  pleafed  with  it  on  the  ftage. 

Were  we  to  charaderize  Mr,  Foote  as  an  aftor  and  a  writer, 
Jt  would  be  by  that  eafe  and  happinefs  with  which  he  takes  oft' 
U'ving  manners.  Other  dramatic  writers  have  fucceeded  ia 
particular  charadlers ;  Johnfon  in  an  Abel  Drugger  and  a  Boba- 
dille,  Buckingham  in  a  Bays,  Farquhar  in  a  beau  and  a  BrazeOj, 
Vanbrugh  in  a  Wronghead  ;  all  of  them  drawn  from  manners 
which  are  no  longer  general,  though  they  are  often  difcernible 
in  individuals ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  no  dramatic 
writer,  Shakefpear  perhaps  excepted,  held  up  fo  many  ori- 
ginals of  folly  and  vice,  as  Mr.  Foote  has  exhibited  ;  and 
his  reprefentations  are  fo  true,  that  of  his  predeceffors  in 
writing  and  afting  ever  drew  fewer  imputations,  than  he  has 
done,  upon  his  good  nature  or  humanity, 

Thecharafter  ofan  ignorant,  pedantic,  antiquary  feems  to  be 
as  much  a  favourite  u'ith  our  author  as  that  of  FalftaiT  was  with 
Shakefpear,  who,  at  queen  Elizabeth's  dcfire,  exhibited  the 
knight  in  love,  as  Mr.  Foote  has  done  his  Ruft,  or  antiquary, 
in  this  comedy.  We  cannot,  however,  do  juftice  to  the  piece 
without  giving  fome  account  of  its  plan. 

The  fcene  opens  with  a  converfation  between  Bever  and 
Younger,  two  fprightly  young  gentlemen,  the  former  in  love 
with  Juliet,  the  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Lofty,  the  affeded,  tedi- 
ous, infipid,  patron  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  who  has 
promifed  her  to  Ruft,  The  manner  in  which  the  antiquary 
falls  in  love  is  inimitably  proper  and  humorous. — Upon  Young- 
er's  alking  B"ever  how  it  happened,  he  replies, 
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'  Be'ver.  Jtiliet  met  him  laft  week  at  her  uncle's  :  he  was  S. 
Jirile  plcaftd  with  the  Greek  of  her  profile  ;  but  on  a  clofcr  en- 
quiry, lie  found  the  turn-up  of  her  nofe  to  exadly  refemble  the 
bi)ft  of  the  princefs  Popsea. 

'  Younger.     Thechafte  moiety  of  the  amiable  Nero. 

*  Bt'z'(r.     The  fame. 

*  2'onnger.  Oh,  the  deuce  !  then  your  bufinefs  was  done  in 
an  inftant. 

*  Bcjer.  Immediately.  In  favour  of  the  tip,  he  offered 
chart  blatiche  for  the  relt  of  the  figure,  which  (as  you  may  fup- 
pofe)  was  inftantly  caught  at.' 

During  this  difcourfe,  enters  Sir  Peter  Pepperpot,  a  Wefl-In- 
<!ian,  whofe  fupreme  delight  is  in  barbecues  and  turtle  :  he  gives 
a  ridiculous  account  of  the  dirpofai  of  the  latter,  which  he  does 
fo  liberally,  that  he  fays  •  not  the  meanelt  member  of  my  cor- 
poration but  can  difiinguifh  the  pafh  from  the  pee;' — '  ay,  and 
Jever  the  green  from  the  fhell  with  the  (kill  of  the  ableft  anato- 
jniH;.'— «  The  flated  allowance  (continues  he)  is  fix  pounds  to 

an  alderman,  and  five  to  each  of  their  wivgs.' '  The  mayor, 

recorder,    and  re£tor,    are  permitted   to  cat  as  much   as  they 
pleafe.' 

After  fome  farther  humorous  converfatlon  of  this  kind,  Sir 
Peter,  who  is  difcovered  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Thomas,  to 
whofe  levee  he  is  going,  turns  out  to  be  a  molt  egregious 
coxcomb;  and  Bever,  by  flattering  his  vanity,  engages  him  to 
procure  him  an  interview  v.'ith  Juliet. 

The  next  brace  of  oddities  we  are  prefented  with,  while  the 
two  friends  remain  on  the  ftage,  are  Dadyl  the  poet,  and  PnfF 
the  bookfeller,  who  come  in  quarrelling,  and  continue  (oy  till 
they  heartily  expofe  one  another's  nakednefs.  Though  the 
fatire  here  may  feem  to  be  overcharged,  we  wifh  that  there 
was  not  fometimes  too  great  foundation  for  it  in  faft. 

We  know   not   with   what   propriety  the    author  intro^luces 

a  fecond  ad,  without  fliiftingthe  original  fcenc  and  perfons,  and 

without   difcontinuance  of   converfation,  or  interval   of  time. 

This  is,  peihaps,   no    more    than  a  theatrical  expedient,    for 

we  now  perceive  that  Bever  and  his  miftrefs  perfedtly  underftand 

each  other,  while  fhe   inftrufls  him  how  to  manage  her  uncle. 

Younger  makes  his  exit,    and   Bever  remaii:is   lifteniiig,   when 

Juliet  and  her  lover  Rufl:  come  upon    the  ftage  ;  where  a  mofl 

inimitable  fcene  ofcourtfliip  between  the  antiquary  and  his  mif^ 

trefs   fucceeds.     Juliet,  before  it  ends,  lets   him  know  (lie  will 

never  confent  to  be  his  wife,   turns  his  addrelTes  into  the  moft 

fpirited  ridicule;  and  they  part.     Bever  then  appears,  and  after 

fome  pleafing  raillery  between  the  lovers,  the  fcllowing  conver- 

fation  fucceeds. 
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«  Bcvtr.     Why,  you  are  determined  not  to  be  his, 

*  Juliet.     Well,  and  what  then  ? 

*  Be'ver.     What  then  !  why  then  you  will  be  mine. 

*  Juliet.  Indeed!  and  is  that  the  natural  confequence  j; 
whoever  won't  be  his,  mull  be  yours.  Is  that  the  logic  of  Ox-, 
ford  ? 

*  Bewr.     Madam,  I  did  flatter  my felf—— 

*  Juliet.  Then  you  did  very  wrong,  indeed,  Mr.  Bever  :  you 
(hould  ever  guard  againft  flattering  yourfelf  j  for  of  all  danger- 
ous parafites,  felf  is  the  worft. 

«  Benjer.     I  am  aftonifh'd  ! 

*  Juliet.  Aftoniili'd  !  you  are  mad,  I  believe  !  Why  I  have 
not  known  you  a  month  ;  it  is  true,  my  uncle  fays  your  father 
is  his  friend  ;  your  fortune,  in  time,  will  beeafy  ;  your  figure  is 
not  remarkably  faulty  ;  and  as  to  your  underftanding,  pafiable 
enough  for  a  young  fellow  who  has  not  feen  much  of  the  world  ; 

but  when  one  talks  of  a  hu(band Lord,  it's   quite  another 

fort  of  a — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  poor  Bever,  how  he  flares  1  he  Hands 
like  a  ftatue ! 

*  Be'ver.     Statue  '.  Indeed,  madam,  I  am  very  near  petrified. 

*  Juliet.  Even  then  you  v^ill  make  as  good  a  hufband  as 
Ruft.  But  go,  run,  and  join  the  afll'mbly  within  :  be  atten- 
tive to  every  word,  motion,  and  look  of  my  uncle's  ;  be  dumb 
when  he  fpeaks,  admire  all  he  fays,  laugh  when  he  fmirks,  bow 
when  be  freezes ;  in  fhort,  fawn,  flatter,  and  cringe;  don't  be 
afraid  of  over-loading  his  flomach,  for  the  knight  has  a  noble 
digertion,  and  you  will  find  fome  there  who  will  keep  you  in 
countenance.' 

i\fter  this  lively  dtfcription  of  Sir  Thomas's  charafter,  the 
fcene  changes  to  a  room  in  his  own  houfe,  where  he  appears  at- 
tended by  Ruft,  Puff,  Daftyl,  and  his  other  admirers.  Their 
behaviour  towards  him  more  than  juftifies  Juliet's  injundions  to 
her  lover.  Upon  a  dearth  of  literary  news  being  pronounced 
by  the  company,  Sir  Thomas  produces  the  following  epigram 
iox  their  entertainment. 

'  To  P  H  I  L  L  1  S. 

*  Think'ft  thou,  fond  Phillis,  Strephon  told  thee  trucj 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you  : 
Another  ftory  all  the  town  will  tell ; 
Phillis  paints  fair — to  look  like  an  an-gel.* 

*  All.     Fine  !  fine !  very  fine  ! 

*  DaByl.     Such  an  eafe  and  fimpllcity. 

*  Puff.     The  turn  fo  unexpefted  and  quick, 
f  B>iijl,     The  fatire  fo  poignant. 
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*  Sir  Thomas.  Yes;  I  think  it  poffefles,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  three  great  epigrammatical  requifues  j  brevity,  fami- 
liarity, and  feverity, 

*  Phillis  paints  fair — to  look  like  an  an-gel.' 

*  DaSIyl.     Happy  !  Is  the  Phillis,  the  fubjedl,  a  fecret  ? 

*  Sir  Ihomas.  Oh,  dear  me  !  nothing  perfonal ;  no,  an  im- 
promptu;  a  mere  jeu  d'efprit.' 

We  might,  perhaps,  wrong  the  proprietor,  fliould  we  literally 
tranfcribe  much  more  of  this  comedy.  Sir  Roger  Dowlas,  a  ftut- 
tering  Eaft- India  direftor,  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  prefcribed 
the  Demofthenian  remedy  of  fpeaking  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  is  a  charafter,  we  apprehend,  quite  nevi,  and  carried 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  ridicule,  Mr,  Rnft  interjjofes,  and  af- 
ter recounting  many  of  his  literary  diftrefles,  comforts  himfelf 
that  he  has  that  very  '  day  acquired  a  treafure  that  will,  in  fome 
nieafure,  make  him  amends ;'  and,  after  a  moft  pompous  in- 
trodudlion,  this  proves  to  be  '  the  precious  remains  of  the  very 
North  Briton  that  was  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange,'  Bever 
then  wins  the  heart  of  Lofty  by  a  claOical  compliment  ;  and 
the  knight,  in  fullnefs  of  confidence  and  fecrecy,  fliews  him 
a  play  in  manufcript,  of  which  he  acknowledges  himfelf  the 
author;  the  name  Robinfon  Crufoc,  and  to  be  afled  that 
jiight.  Before  the  curtain  is  to  draw  up.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
appears  only  as  the  patron  of  the  play,  was  to  difcover  the 
name  of  the  author  to  the  manager,  a  condition  without  which 
it  could  not  be  aiSled  ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  though  he  makes  no 
doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  play,  with  much  difficulty,  pre- 
vails upon  Bever  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  named  as  the  author, 
and  delivers  the  manufcript  to  him  with  great  ceremony. 

The  laft  ad  introduces  Bever  reading  the  play,  and,  to  him 
Juliet,  to  whom  he  explains  the  myftery  of  his  fuppofed  author- 
niip,  which  fhe  thinks  is  the  luckitft  incident  that  could  hap- 
pen  ;  and  then  hurries  him  away  to  the  playhoufe.  Sir  Tbo- 
roas  next  enters,  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  agitation,  concern- 
ing the  fuccefs  of  the  play;  and  it  appears  that  he  had 
planted  fcveral  emiffaries  in  the  houfe  to  bring  him  the  earjieft 
accounts  of  it,  even  during  theaftion.  He  is  foon  refolved,  by 
their  dropping  in,  one  after  another  ;  and  all  concuning  in  the 
account  of  its  being  damned.  Bever's  voice,  in  a  paliion,  is 
heard  without,  demanding  admittance;  upon  which  the  knight, 
in  great  confufion,  (which  is  obferved  by  Ruft,  who  refolves  to 
watch,)  defires  his  company  to  withdraw.  Bever  then  enters  \xy 
a  rage  ;  and,  though  Lofty  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  he 
appears  to  be  inconfolable  under  the  difgrace  of  damnation, 
which  he  had  incurred  only  by  his  coinplaiiancc  to  his  pa- 
tron^ 
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tron,  and  loudly  threatens  to  proclaim  the  truth  to  all  the  world. 
— Sir  Thomas  advifes  him  to  marry — 

«  Bewr.  And  what  fair  would  admit  of  my  fult,  or  family 
wifh  to  receive  me?  Make  the  cafe  your  own.  Sir  Thomas; 
would  you  ? 

«  Sir  Thomas.     With  infinite  pleafure. 

*  Bever.  Then  give  me  your  niece  ;  her  hand  fhall  feal  up 
my  lips. 

*  Sir  Thomau  What,  Juliet  ?  willingly.  But  are  you  feri- 
ous  ?  do  you  really  admire  the  girl  ?' 

In  (hort,  the  lovers  are  joined,  Sir  Thomas  having  dlfcovered 
that  Ruft  had  been  more  fevere  than  any-one  elfe  upon  his 
play.  Ruft  enters,  after  liftening,  and  enraged  at  having  lofl: 
Juliet,  he  threatens  to  make  the  whole  affair  public;  tho'  he 
promifes  filence  when  Bever  threatens  to  deprive  him  of  his  in- 
eftimable  phoenix  which  he  had  recovered  from  the  flames. '  Now 
(concludes  Sir  Thomas)  the  fecret  dies  with  us  four.  My  fault, 
\  owe  him  much  ; 

Be  it  your  care  to  (hew  it ; 
And  blefs  the  man,  though  I  have  damn'd  the  poet.* 

The  profefled  defign  of  the  author  of  this  comedy  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  our  Review,  to  expofe  the  faftidious  pretenders  to 
wit,  literature,  and  the  polite  arts,  to  ftrip  them  of  protefti- 
on,  however  powerful  their  patrons  may  be,  at  any  court 
but  that  where  Apollo  prelides;  for,  as  Mr.  Foote,  very  juftly 
obferves,  in  his  dedication,  '  patronizing  bad  poets  is  full  as 
pernicious  to  the  progrefs  of  letters,  as  neglefting  the  good.' 
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XT  has  been  often  obferved,  that  almoft  every  good  painter  has 
his  good  and  bad  manner;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  poets. 
For  our  own  part,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  prefer  the 
beft  lines  of  Blackmore  to  the  worft  of  Dryden  ;  nor  are  we 
fuperftitious  enough  to  believe,  that  the  worft  criticifms  of  Pope 
upon  Shakefpear  are  equal  to  the  beft  of  Theobald  on  the  fame 
poet.  It  is  true,  in  the  works  of  great  poets  and  painters  fome 
charaderiftic  ftroke  of  the  mafter's  manner  is  commonly  difcerni- 
ble  ;  but  a  few  good  lines  cannot  make  amends  for  a  bad  com- 
pofition,  in  either  art. 

To  apply   this  obfervation   to  the  pamphlet  before  us,  the 
reader  may  recoiled,  in  a  former  Number,  how  readily  we  em- 
braced 
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braced  the  opportunity  of  praifmg  Mr.  Churchill's  Candidate*; 
and  we  are  forry,  while  our  duty  to  the  public  obliges  us  to  be 
equally  impartial  to  this,  to  declare  that  fcarcely  a  truant  ray 
(to  ufe  the  Budget's  exprtflion)  of  genius  has  illuminated  any 
])art  of  the  performance.  Tht;  plan  is  as  unphilofophical  as  the 
txecution  is  unpoetical.  Horace,  it  is  true,  has  lines  that  are 
jermoni propriora,  tliat  is,  bordering  upon  profe  ;  but  the  inimi- 
table wit,  fatire,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  he  difplays 
en  fuch  occafions,  make  more  than  amends  for  his  fallings  off 
from  poetry.  Of  all  writers  this  is  leafl  the  cafe  with  Mr. 
Churchill,  who,  whenever  he  attempts  to  fkim  the  ground, 
Icifles  it,  and  fairly  tumbles  where  he  oughtonly  to  fink. 

This  poem,  (for  fo,  we  find,  the  author  calls  it)  confifls  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  poet  and  his  friend  upon  the  hackneyed 
fiibjeft  of  partial  and  general  afftftion  for  mankind,  ma- 
naged in  a  pretty  extraordinary  manner.  The  poet  intends  to 
bkl  farewell  to  his  country,  on  account  of  vice  choakingup  vir- 
tue, and  the  feeds  of  folly  that  fhoot  up  in  her  foil  bringing 
up  an  hundred-fold  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  he  cannot  bear  that 
Iiis  friend  fhould  fpeak  ill  of  Old  England,  though  he  allows 
all  he  fays  to  be  true.  He  is  anfwered  by  his  friend  in  the 
following  lines,  where  the  tritenefs  of  the  thought  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  poverty  of  the  vcrfification. 

*  Thy  country,  and  what  then  ?  Is  that  mere  word 
Againft  the  voice  of  Rcafon  to  be  heard  ^ 
Are  prejudices,  deep  imbib'd  in  youth, 
To  counter-aft,  and  make  thee  hate  the  truth  .? 
'Tis  the  fure  fymptom  ofa  narrow  foul 
Todrawits  grand  attachment  from  the  whole. 
And  take  up  with  a  part ;  mfn,  not  connn'd 
Within  fuch  paltry  limits,  men  defign'd 
Their  nature  to  exalt ;' — 

In  fhort  the  friend  thinks  that  fuch  men  are  at  home  every* 
where.     The  poet  replies  in  the  fame  flrain, 

'  My  good,  grave  Sir  of  Theory,  whofe  wit, 
Grafping  at  fhadows,  ne'er  caught  fubfiance  yet^ 
'Tis  mighty  eafy  o'er  aglafs  of  wine 
On  vain  refinements  vainly  to  refine. 
To  laugh  at  poverty  in  pkiuj"s  rtign. 
To  boaft  of  apathy  when  out  of  pain. 
And  in  each  fentence,  worthy  of  the  fchools, 
Varnitli'd  with  fophirtry,  to  deal  out  rules 


*  See  Critical  Review  vol.  xvii.  p.  365. 
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Moft  fit  for  praflice,  but  for  one  poor  fault. 
That  into  ptadice  they  can  ne'er  be  brought.' 

Now  for  the   reply  ; 

*  Weak  and  unjuft  dlftinftion,  ftrange  defign, 
Moft  peevifh,  moft  perverfe,  to  undermine 
Philofophy,  and  throw  her  empire  down 
By  means  of  Senfe,  from  whom  ftie  holds  her  crown. 
Divine  Philofophy,  to  thee  we  owe 
All  that  is  worth  poffefling  here  below  ; 
Virtue  and  Wifdom  confecrate  thy  reign. 
Doubled  each  joy,  and  pain  no  longer  pain. 

<   When,  like  a  garden,  where  for  want  of  toll. 
And  wholefome  difcipline,  the  rich,  rank  foil 
Teems  with  incumbrances,  where  all  around 
Herbs  noxious  in  their  nature  make  the  ground. 
Like  the  good  mother  of  a  thanklefs  fon, 
Curfe  her  own  womb,  by  fruitfulnefs  undone. 
Like  fuch  a  garden,  when  the  human  foul, 
Uncultur'd,  wild,  impatient  of  controul. 
Brings  forth  thofe  paflions  of  luxuriant  race, 
Which  fpread,  and  ftifle  ev'ry  herb  of  grace.' 

Here  the  poet's  reafoning  and  diiflion  are  altogether  un- 
accountable. Philofophy  is  divine,  and  beP.ows  every  thing 
ihat  is  worth  pofl"cfl;ng  on  earth ;  and  yet  flie  holds  her 
empire  only  at  fccond-hand  from  fenfe.  We  rufj)eft  Mr, 
Charchill  has  mifunderftood  Mr.  Reid's  theory,  in  making  a 
dillindion  between  philofophy  and  common  fenfe  * ;  for 
.that  gentleman  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  principles  of 
both  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  fame.  The  oppofition  be- 
tween the  garden  and  the  foil  of  the  garden,  and  the  garden 
curfing  the  foil,  is  another  ftiiking  figure  of  fpeech  ;  for  v.e 
are  to  obferve,  that  the  garden  blames  the  foil  and  the  foil 
damns  the  garden.  The  poet's  encomium  upon  philofophy 
isiikewife  worth  the  perufal,  for  its  poetical  exprefiion. 

'  Philofophy,  whom  Nature  had  defign'd. 
To  purge  all  errcurs  froin  the  human  mind, 
Herf^rlf  milled  by  the  philofopher. 
At  once  her  prieft  and  maftcr,  made  us  err.* 

The  poet,  then,  in  fober  earneft,  makes  the  mighty  difco- 
very,  that  homely  truths  are  j>referable  to  the  moft  artful  falf- 
^loods.     Part  of  his  friend's  reply  is  as  follows. 

*  See  Ciitlcal  Review,  vol.  xvli,  p.  329. 
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*  If  you  prefer  the  place  where  you  was  born. 
And  hold  all  others  in  contempt  and  fcorn 
On  fair  compaiifon  ;  if  on  that  land 
With  lib'ral,  and  a  nnore  than  equal  hand 
Her  gifts,  as  in  profufion,  Plenty  fends  ; 
If  Virtue  meets  with  more  and  better  friends; 
]f  Science  finds  a  patron  'mongft  the  great; 
If  Honeftyis  minifter  of  ftate  ; 
If  Pow'r,  the  guardian  of  our  rights  drfign'd. 
Is  to  that  great,  that  only  end  cc^nHu'd  ; 
If  riches  are  employ'd  to  blefs  the  poor; 
If  law  is  facred,  liberty  fecure  ; 
Let  but  thefe  fafts  depend  on  proofs  of  weight, 
Reafon  declares,  thy  love  can't  be  too  great.* 

The  aurhor  then  informs  us,  that  if  he  had  been   "  ~n 

a  Scotchman,    he  muft  have  loved  his  country.      A  \  a.- 

ordinary  concelTion  from  Mr.  Churchill;  but  we  fl'L  .:lad 

to   know   whether   it    is   meant  as  patriotifm   or  (  !  he 

friend,  however,  treats  his   zeal  as  being  wild  and  unttuipcred., 
3nd  then  he  afks 

*  Is  it  a  virtue  ?  that  you  fcarce  pretend  ; 
Or  can  it  be  a  vice,  like  Virtue's  friend, 
Which  draws  us  off  from,  and  diflblves  the  force 
Of  private  ties,  nay,  llops  us  in  our  rourfe 

To  that  grand  obje£l  of  the  human  foiil. 

That  nobler  love  which  compreher.iis  the  whole.' 

What  fays  the  bard  to  his  friend's  plan  of  univerfal  love? 

*  This  grand  love  of  the  world  murt  be  confeft 
A  barren  fpeculation  at  the  beft. 

Not  one  man  in  a  thoufand,  fliould  lie  live 
Beyond  the  ufual  term  of  life,  could  give, 
So  rare  occafion  comes,  and  to  fo  few, 
Proof  whether  his  regards  are  feign'd,  or  true.' 

We   next  meet    with    a  laboured   diflertation  upon  the  doc^ 
trine  which  Cicero  has  fo  well  exprefled  in  three  words,  viz. 

F atria  fola  oinnes  charitatcs  omphSlitur . Mr.   C.   prefaces   it 

with  the  following  notable  lines. 

'  Nor,  for  my  life  {^o  very  dim  my  eye. 
Or  dull  your  argument)  can  I  defcry 
What  you  with  faith  afiert,  how  that  dear  love 
Which  binds  me  to  my  country,  can  remove. 
And  make  me  of  necefiity  forego, 
That  gen'ral  love  which  to  the  world  I  owe.* 

The  friend  replies, 

*  Friend 
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*  Friend  as  you  would  appear  to  common  fenfe. 
Tell  me,  or  think  no  more  of  a  defence. 
Is  it  a  proof  of  love  by  choice  to  run 
A  vagrant  from  your  country  ?' 

The  anfwer  is,  that  he  cannot  ftay  in  England  to  feS 
his  honoured  mother  forced.  Pray,  Mr.  Poet,  who  is  to  force 
her  ?  If  you  mean  any  thing,  you  muft  mean  that  you  cannot 
fee  this  honoured  mother  of  yours  make  herfelf  a  common  pro- 

ftitute. Mr.  C.  goes  on    to   draw    a   moft  dreadful  pifture 

of  this  rape,  which  he  fays  is  contrived,  though  not  declared, 
and  of  fome  of  our  Britidi  lords,  who,  it  would  feem,  want  to 
be  independent  of  the  king  and  commons,  and  to  opprefs 
both.  Then  he  mofi:  devoutly  prays  againft  an  ariftocracy 
exercifed  by  a  mob  of  tyrants,  and  wilhes,  if  we  are  to  be 
flaves,  we  may  be  fo  to  a  king.  He  is  defired  to  explain  himfelf, 
and  then  the  fecret  comes  out. 

*  In  the  bad,  int'reft  warps  the  canker'd  heart. 
The  good  arehood-wink'd  by  the  tricks  of  art; 
And  whilft  arch,  fub'le  hypocrites  contrive 

To  keep  the  flames  of  difcontent  alive, 
Whilft  thtry  with  arts  to  honeft  men  unknown. 
Breed  doubts  between  the  people  and  the  throne. 
Making  us  lear,  where  reafon  never  yet 
Allow'd  one  fear,  or  could  one  doubt  admit, 
Themfelves  pafs  unfufpefted  in  difguife, 
And  'gainft  our  real  danger  feal  our  eyes.' 

We  have  next  a  moft  terrible  reprefentation  of  a  corrupt 
judge  ;  of  which  our  poet's  friend  feems  not  to  be  afraid,  while 
we  have  juries.     Then  come  three  moft  poetieal  lines. 

*  P.  Suppofe  I  fliould  be  tried  in  Middlefex.* 

*  F.  To  pack  a  jury  they  will  never  dare.* 

*  P.  There's  no  occafion  to  pack  juries  there.* 

The  friend  then  afks  why  he  cannot  play  off  his  fatire  in  Eng- 
land ?  The  author  anfwers  him  by  a  moft  wretched  profaic 
tranfporition  of  Mr.  Pope's  fprightly  fatire  againft  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  follies  by  the  youth  of  Great  Britain,  and  thinks 
that  he  will  find  fomething  new  in  India,  to  be  food  for  fatire, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  he  goes  thither  ;  the  moft  extraordina- 
ry, perhaps,  that  ever  was  given.  His  friend  obferves,  that  the 
original  of  the  fatire  will  not  be  known  here,  however  comraoa 
it  may  be  in  the  Eaft  Indies.     Then  fays  Mr.  C. 

*  I'll  groupe  the  company,  and  put  them  in,' 

The 
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The  other  oppofes  this  relblution,   and   the  poem  concludes  ac 
follows  : 

'  P.  Should  ev'ry  other  fubjeft  chance  to  fail, 
Thofe  who  hiivefail'd,  and  thofe  who  wifh  to  fail. 
In  rlie  lall  fleet,  afford  an  ample  field 
Which  mud  beyond  my  hopes  a  harveft  yield.' 

•  F.  On  fjjch  vile  food,  fatire  can  never  thrive,' 

*  P.  She  cannot  fiarve,  if  there  was  only  Clive.' 

Such  is  the  epigrammatic  tag  to  this  poem!  As  we  have  hinted 
that  Mr.  Churchill's  genius  is  fomcwhere  difcernible  through 
the  heavy  mafs  of  its  compofition,  it  is  neceflary  to  obfcrve,  that 
though  a  good  piece  may  admit  of  copious  quotations,  yet  we 
think  it  unfair  to  borrow  from  an  indifferent  poem  the  few 
good  lines  that  can  recoi.'imend  it  to  the  public  perufal. 
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Charles  C 11,  addreffed  to  John  W — s,  Efq^.  i^to.  Pr.  zs.  6d, 

Gibfon. 

THO'  we  cannot  recommend  this  as  the  beft  fatire  that  has 
lately  appeared  in  public,  yet  the  wit  and  poetry  of  it 
IS  not  inferior  to  any  thing  we  find  in  Mr.  Churchill's  Farewell; 
at  the  fame  time,  we  are  far  from  drawing  any  comparifon 
between  the  two  authors  as  fatirifts,  becaufe  the  preference 
jies  entirely  on  the  fide  of  Mr.  Churchill's  other  works.  The 
pocra  is  planned  on   the  fuppofed  recantation  of  the  Reverend 

Captain  Charles  C 11,  addreffed  to  John  W s,  Efq.  We 

fliall  fay  nothing  in  recommendation  of  this  plan,  which  fome 
xnay  call  illiberal  and  unmanly;  but  the  following  pidture  that 

Mr.  C 11  is  fuppofed  to  draw  for  himfelf,  cannot  be  denied 

to  have  poetical  merit,  and  will  not  be  thought  too  fevere  by 
any  one  who  refiefts  upon  the  acrimonious  manner,  in  which 
that  reverend  gentleman  has  treated  the  moft  refpedable  charac- 
ters of  this  age. 

*  Let  me  have  fomething  permanent  and  fure. 
To  purchafe  pots  of  porter,  and  a  whore  ; 
In  Covent-garden  let  my  chapel  be, 
Let  mother  Gold  throw  wide  her  gates  to  me  : 
My  pulpit  there  I'll  plant,  there  preach  unvex'd. 
With  bawds  my  hearers,  and  a  whore  my  text ; 
There  let  me  wallow  in  my  ranked  mire, 
Grunr  in  the  ftye,  and  forfeit  coarfe  cleGre, 

6  •  Se-. 
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'  Sedition  there  (hall  fret  my  foul  no  more. 
Each  night  I'll  riot,  and  each  day  I'll  fnore  ; 
Deep  funk  in  floth,  nofadious  fchemes  I'll  heed. 
Nor  work  my  weary  brain,  nor  war  with  Tweed. 

*  No  more  for  trafh  I'll  tax  the  patient  town. 
Nor  cram  the  craving  maw  for  half  a  crown  ; 
The  very  junto  loathes  my  vapid  mefs. 
So  oft  ferv'd  up  with  favour  lefs  and  lefs  ; 
Tho'  pepper'd  high,  from  hot  fedition's  box". 

Yet  C h  fhoves  it  from  him  with  a  pox. 

This  fluff  is  flat — a  plague — 'tis  cold,  'tis  dead. 
The  fellow  fcribbles  now  for  want  of  bread  ; 
Fogh,  damn  this  Gotham,  neither  this  nor  that, 
A  hodge-podge  vile,  compos'd  of  G — d  knows  what. 
Without  or  meaning,  plan,  orfcope,  ar  fenfe, 
A  wretched  rhapfody  to  pick  up  pence.' 

Great  part  of  the  remainder  of  this  poem  is  panegyric  upon 
the  king^  hisfuppofed  favourite,  the  prefent  adminiftration,  Mr. 
Hogarth,  and  the  other  fubjeds  of  the  tim.es;  but  we  cannot 
fay  a  great  deal  for  the  author's  delicacy  in  applying  either 
praife  or  fatire  ;  though  many  lines  in  the  performance  (hew 
great  talents  for  both. 
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XIV.  Mr.  Hervey'j  Meditations  and  Contemplations.  In  Tvjo  Vols. 
Attempted  in  Blank  f''erfe,  (after  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Young)  hy 
T.  Newcomb,  A.  M.  Small  ivo.  Pr.  5/.  bound.  Davis  and 
Reymers. 

'E  have  already  *g!ven  oar  opinion  of  Mr.  Newcomb's  ver- 
fion of  Mr.  Kervey's  Contemplations  on  the  Night  in- 
to blank  verfe  ;  and  the  general  charafter  we  there  gave  of  the 
performance  is  confirmed  by  this  before  us  :  but  we  are  ferry  to 
fee  the  inaccuracies  we  then  noted  re-printed  in  this  edition, 
though  they  are  fo  glaring  to  every  man  of  tafte,  that  the  repeat- 
ing them  isworfe  than  perfifting  in  chewing  the  wrong  end  of 
the  afparagus.  Obftinacy,  however,  Ihall  not  prevent  our  do- 
ing juftice  to  merit,  of  which  the  pieces  before  us  have  a  confi- 
derable  fhare.  The  following  lines  from  the  Meditations  amongft 
the  Tombs  are  very  poetical. 


*  See  Critical  Revlf.v,  vol.  Hi.  p.  118. 

*  Viclfiituds, 


^4  Newcomb'jA'<?//o»  yHervey'i  MeJitations,^c, 

*  Viciflitude,  how  dreadful !  ah  how  near 
Is  life  to  death  !   the  cradle  to  the  tomb! 
Man's  frail  exiftence  meafur'd  by  a  fpan  ! 
The  ocean  fmooth  at  firft,  and  foft  the  gale 
That  fwells  our  canvas — yet  a  fudden  ftorm 
Oft  finks  us  in  the  port  to  which  we  fail. 

A  truth,  this  mournful  marble  has  engrav'd 
Deep  with  a  pen  of  fteel,  to  warn  the  vain 
Not  on  to  morrow's  fun-fliine  to  rely  ; 
The  fpider's  web,  a  cable,  if  compar'd 
With  the  frail  thread,  that  human  life  fuftains.' 

*  Tremendous  fecrets  thefe  !  but  kindly  plann'd 
By  heaven  to  fliake  the  world  with  dread  furprize ; 
Man's  heart  with  prefent  terrors  to  alarm. 

And  roufe  him  out  of  life's  vain  waking  dreams. 
The  midnight  knell  that  tolls  o'er  ev'ry  grave. 
How  awful  is  its  found! — It  has  a  voice 
Heard  by  the  wife,  which  ftartles  while  it  warns; 
Its  admonition  this  to  thoughtlefs  man 

*  In  time  prepare,  defcending  from  the  cloud, 

*  To  meet  your  Saviour  God  ;  his  vifit  near 

«  And  certain,  tho'  unknown  the  defiin'd  hour.' 

The  following  lines  are  more  trite  and  profaical,  and  have 
been  hackneyed  in  every  funeral  fermon  for  thefe  two  hundred 
years. 

*  Dlfafters  infinite,  which  wifdom's  eye 
Cannot  forefee,  prevented  by  no  care. 
In  ambufli  wait  each  hour,  to  work  our  doom. 
A  fteed,  when  ftarting  quick,  may  tumble  dowa 
His  rider  in  the  duft — a  falling  dome 
Arreft  him  in  the  flreet,  when  pafling  by. 
And  whelm  him  in  its  ruins — fatal  oft 
The  lighteft  tile  as  is  the  murd'ring  ball. 

Upon  the  whole :  We  wifh  that  Mr.  Newcomb  had  made 
choice  of  a  better  original  for  the  exercife  of  his  poetical  talents. 
He  is  obliged  to  hunt  the  fame  image  from  page  to  page,  and 
even  at  laft  to  run  down  what  we  may  call  the  ghofl  of  a  thought. 
In  thofe  Contemplations  there  is  an  evident  want  of  that  grate- 
ful viciflitude  in  poetry,  which  a  great  genius  knows  io  well  how 
to  create;  but  we  are  not  afraid  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
this  performance  is  in  every  refped  fuperior  to  the  original. 
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Art.  XV.     PRANCE. 

P'ARIS.     UEhve  de  hi  Nature,  That  is,  Nature's  Pupil    z  Vohl 
in  xzmo. T\w^  is  a  philofophical  roma.ice,  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary fpecies.     Nature's   Pupil   is  ai  perfon    fhut  up  in  a 
cage  from  his  infancy,  without  any  cofiverfation  with  the  world. 
UOptique,  ou  le  Chinois  a  Memphis,  in   I  imo.  200  pp.  ck%  Nycn 
l^  Knapen.  1763.     That  is,  Optics,  or  the  Chinefe  at  Memphis, /« 

\zmo.  zoo  Pages. The  humour  of  this  piece  confifts  in  ati 

extraordinary  fpying-glafs,  fo  ingenioiifiy  conllrufled  as  to 
enable  a  perfon  to  fee  the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  foul,  through 
the  grofs  covering  of  the  body.  This  fpying-glafs  detects  a  great 
many  fecrets,  and  is  produftive  of  a  variety  of  llories,  fome  of 
which  are  very  amuiing. 

Lettresfur  VOrigine  d-e  la  NohhJ/e  Francis,  ct  fur  la  Maniere  dont 
elk  s^eji  confer^ee  jufqu  a  nos  yours,     %'ve.    1763.     That  is,  Z-f/Zfrj 
concerning  the  Origin  o/' French  Nobility,   and  the  Manner  in  'which 
ithas  been  prefer'vedto  ourTime.  ^'vo.    176^.' -The  author,  af- 
ter examining  the  different  fyftemsthat  have  been  pub'.idied  ofi 
this  fubjefl,  namely,  thofe  of  the  count  de  Boulainvilliers,   the 
abbe  du  Bos,  and  the  prefident  Montefquieu,  propofes  his  own. 
He  (hews   that  the  French  nobility  took,  its  rife  from  pofTeffing 
the  titles  and  dignities  of  dukes,  counts,  and  marqnifes.     By  the 
wordfef  we  underftand  thofe  different  parts  of  the  royal   de- 
mefne,  which  the  kings  beftowed  by  way  of  reward  to  freemen 
who  had  particularly  devoted  themfelves  to   their   interefts,  or 
who  had  done  any  confiderable  fervice  to  the  ftate,     Thefe  dig- 
nities and  fiefi  were  conferred  at  firft  but  for  a  time  ;  afterwards 
it  became  cuflomary  to  grant  them  for  life.     The  mayors  of  the 
palace  having  ufurped  the  whole  power  of  the  crown,  would  not: 
reflore  the  authority  of  the  fiefs.     But  the  Pepins  afcended  the 
throne  by    compromifing  this  matter  with  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  the  pofTefforG  of  feudal  tenures.     The  neceffitv 
of  fecuring  the  grandees  in  the  prince's  interefl:,  foon  introduced 
the  cuftom  of  giranting  fiefs  in   perpetuity.     From  a  formulary 
of  Marculfus,   it  appears  that  this  cuffom  had   been    already 
eftabliflied  in  his  time.     Under   Charles  the  Bald    it   became 
general ;  for  this  prince,    by  an  ordinance,   dated  in  the  year 
877,   declared    all  the   offices    of  dukes,    counts,    and    mar- 
quifes,    as  likewife   all  the  fiefs,  hereditary.     According  to  the 
author  of  thefe  letters     this  is  the  real  epoch  of  the  efliablifh- 
nient  of  noble  families  in  France.     This  fyflem,  howeven,is  not 
fiew :  for  La  Roque,    in   his  treatife  of  nobility,    written  four- 
fcore  years  ago,  fays,  '  It  is  my  opinion,  that  our  antieiit  nobi- 
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lity  was  cftabliOied  at  the  fdnie  tiire  as  the  right  of  inheritancer 
to  fiefs."  Uut  though  the  author  of  thefe  letters  has  not  the 
glory  of  being  the  inventor  of  this  ryllein,  he  has  at  lealt  the  re- 
putation of  having  explained  it  wiih  great  eloquence  and  eru- 
dition. 

L'E'ifanlemcnt  de  Jupiter,  oil  la  Fille  fatis  Mere.  That  is,  ]\^^\- 
ter  cieli'vered  ;   or  the  Girl  tviihout  a  Mother.     Tiuo  fmall  Volumes  in 

izmo. This  is  a  romance,  written  entirely  in  a  new  tafie, 

which  as  yet  does  not  feem  to  have  many  admirers.  The  girl 
without  a  mother  neither  refembles  the  virtuous  Country  Maid, 
nor  the  philofophical  Marianne,  nor  the  voluptuous  Julia,  nor 
any  body  but  herfelf". 

Infiru8wn  Pajlorale  de  Vhumble  Eveque  d'Aleihcfolis,  a  foccajion 
deVInftruBion  Pajlorale  de 'Jean  George,  humble  Enjtque  du  Puy.  That 
is,  A  Pajloral  InJhu£l:on  nf  the  humble  Eijhop  c/' Alethopolij,  occa- 
ftoned  by  the  Pajloral  InJlruSlion  of  ]o\\x\  George,  humble  BiJJjcp  of 

Puy. -This  is  a  fmall  pamphlet  attributed  to  M.  de  Voltaire. 

If  he  be  really  the  author,  it  thews  that  he  has  fome  fpare  time, 
which  he  employs  very  ill,  and  to  the  injury  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, in  illiberal  jefts  upon  revealed  religion. 

he  Petit  Dwverne ;  ouMethode  pcur  apprendre  promptement  i£ facik' 
merit  la  Geographie,  in  izf/io.  That  is,  The  LittleDuverne  ;  or  aa 
eaj'y  and  expeditious  Method  of  learning  Geography. — M.  Duverne  is 
a  teacher  of  geography  at  Paris  :  he  has  a  Ton  only  ei^ht  years 
of  age,  whom  he  inllruded  in  this  fcience,  and  who  is  fo  great 
a  proficient,  as  to  be  capable  of  writing  the  elementary  book 
now  before  us.  The  infant  author  dedicates  his  work  to  the 
Toung  M'JJls,  Scholars  to  his  Fapa.  In  his  preface  he  fays,  that 
one  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  write  this  volume,  was 
to  make  his  court  to  the  amiable  young  ladies  whom  his  father 
fometimes  tires  with  tedious  lelfons.  The  book,  notvvith- 
ftanding  the  childifli  appearance  of  the  title,  theepiftle,  and  the 
preface,  is  very  ul'eful,  and  well  written,  far  above  the  capacity 
of  a  child  only  eight  years  old.  It  is  obvious  that  paternal  love 
niult  have  lent  a  hand  to  the  infant  author. 

Hijioire  de  Jeanne  I.  Reine  de  Naples,  ComtfJ/e  de  Piemont.,  de  Pro- 
<vence,  et  de  Forcalquier,  in  iztno.  That  is.  The  Hijlory  o/"Joan  I. 
^een  o/'Naples,  Coaw/if/zo/'Piedmont,  Provence, fl»^ Forcalquier. 
Jn  I  zmo.  with  this  motto  : 

Raro  antecedentem  fceleflum 

Deferiut  pede  pnena  claudo.  Hor.  Od. 

Memoires  pour  fer-vir  a  l' Hijioire  de  la  Province  d^Artois,  et  prin- 
cipaleiTunt  de  la  Ville  d" Arlois,  pendant  une  Parlie  du  qiiin%ieme  SiecU ; 
precidees  d\ne  Notice  Chronologique  des  Comtes  d\4rtois^  lues  en  dijfe- 
rentes  Seances  de  la  Societe  Litteraire  d^ Arras.  Par  M.  tiarduin^ 
iJc.  That  is.  Memoirs  for  •-wtiting  a  Hijlory  of  .the  Province  of 
3  Arioisjv 
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ArtoiS,  and  chiefly  of  the  City  of  Arras,  during  a  Part  of  the fftectit^ 
Century,  to  <vjhich  is  prefixed,  a  Chronological  Lifl  of  the  Count  <  of  kr- 
to!<;,  read  at  differe?it  Meetings  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Arrn)-.  By 
ikf.  Harduin,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  that  Society,  Fellontj  of  the  Jca- 
demy  of  the  Transfor/nati,  at  Milan,  hnd  of  the  Literary  Society  ofBs- 

fanfon.  In  izmo. This  is   a  coUedlion  of  diflrereht    pieces, 

which  abound  in  curious  refearchcs. 

Cours  public  d'HiJloire  Naturelle,  concernant  les  Miner atix,  I  s  /?- 
getaux,  les  Animaux,  et  quelques  ProduSiions  de  V Art,  relativement  aux 
Befoins  IS  a  V Agremetit  de  la  Vie,  ISc.  Par  M.  Valmont  de  Bctnare, 
Ijjc.  That  is,  A puhlic  Cowfe  of  LeSlures  of  Natural  liiflory,  con- 
cerning Minerals,  Vegetables,  Animals,  and  Johis  ProduSiohs  of  Artf 
relative  to  the  Wants  and  Con-jeniencies  of  Life.      By  M.  Valmont 

de  Bomare,  Memhcr  of  fc-veral  Academies  and  Literary  Societies. 

ThiscourfeM.  Valmont  began  on  Saturday  Dec,  10,  1763,  nd 
went  through  it  with  great  applaufe  j  his  ledures  are  now  iti 
the  prefs,  and  in  all  probability  will  anfwer  the  opinion  the 
public  have  conceived  of  this  philofopher. 


XVI.     ITALY. 

ROME.  Franc.  Antonii  Vitale  in  hinas  ■veteres  Irfcriptiones  t,', 
Aurelii  Commodi  Imperatoris^  atate  pofias,  Roma:  rectns  detec- 
ias  r.ijfertatio,  qua  Gladiatoriim  materia  fere  tota  enclecatur.  Romi 
1763.   Ex    typographia  Komarck,    Prcviforis   Librorum  Bib.    Vatic. 

• We  know  no  more  of  this  work  than  by  the  title,  which 

fliews  it  to  be  a  differtation  on  two  antient  infcriptions  in  the 
teign  of  the  emperor  Commodus  ;  a  work  in  which  the  author 
fays  he  has  exhaulled  the  fubjeft  of  gladiators. 

Milan.  Tre  confulti fatti  in  difefa  delVlmiefto  del  Vaiuolo,  da. 
tre  Dotijfimi  Teologi  di  Tofcana.  That  is,  Three  Deciftons,  or  Opini- 
ons infaviur  of  Inoculation  for  the  Small  Pox.  By  'Three  Icar^ied  Di- 
ijines  o/'Tufcany.  At  MS\d>r\,  for  Jofeph  Galuzzi,  in  \to, — This 
article  is  taken  from  the  European  Literary  Gazette,  publiilied 
at  Paris,  and  fhews  the  progrefs  of  reafon  ini'Italy.  The  three 
divines  mentioned  in  the  title-patre  are  father' Berti  of  Florence, 
an  Auguftinian,  profeflbr  of  ecclcfiallic  hiftory  in  the  univerfity 
of  Pifa  ;  feignor  Vernea,  doflor  of  divinity,  and  prior  of  S. 
Miniato  at  Florence;  and  father  Adami  of  Pilioia,  prior  of  the 
Annunciada,  and  profefTor  of  divinity  in  the  univer.fity  of  Pifa. 
The  editor  fignor  Calvi  of  Cremona,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  the 
fame  univerfity,  has  dedicated  them  to  cardinal  Crivelli,  a  gredt 
patron  and  encourager  of  inoculation.  This  book  is  very  welt 
printed,  and  enriched  with  a  learned  preface,  in  which  the  edi- 
tor produces  feveral  other  teftimonies  of  Italian  divines,  in  con-' 
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firmation  "of  the  fame  opinion.  The  frontifpiece  is  embellifh- 
ed  with  the  'figure  of  the  beautiful  medal  which  wa''>  ftruck  at 
Stockholm  in  honour  of  inoculation.  It  reprefents  an  altar 
laifed  to  Efculapiijs,  tound  which  is  wreathed  a  ferpent,  with 
thefe  word?,  Suhlaiojure  nocendi. 

Naples.     Simoni  has  printed  in   this  city  a  work  intitled, 

Ragionamcnto  Ijhrico,  13 c  or  Hijlorical  Relation  of  the  neuj  Volcanos 

formed  tonjcnrds  the  Tear  1760,  in  the  Territory  o/" Torre  del  Greco, 

in  ifto.  Pages  68.  ivltb  t-ivo  handfotne  Plates. This  territory  is 

fituated  at  thar/oot  of  Mount  Vefuvius  on  the  fouth  fide.  We 
propofe  giving  our  readers,  on  another  occafion,  fome  curi- 
■ous  particulars  of  this  entertaining  and  inftruclive  work. 


XVir.     GERMANY. 

NURENBERG.  Dlffn-latio  eplftoUca  de  Tanfana  Marforum 
popiili  Germania  Dea,  qua  'viro  pracellentijjitno  atquf  doflljjlmo 
M.  fohannl  Rupprecht  rcdorl  fchcla:  Norimbergenfs  ad  D.  Laurentii 
fycvlnclam  Irtlus  gralulaiur  M.  foann.  Conradus  Harrepeter  Rev. 
Mln.  Nor.  Candldaius.  That  is,  A  DiJJertatlon  in  an  Epijiolary 
Form    on  Tanfana,    a  Deity  •ivorjhlpped  by  the  Marfi,  a  People  cf 

Germany,  i^c.  in  ^fo,  pp.   22. Tacitus  is  the  only  author 

who  fpeaks  of  this  deity  ;  and  what  he  fays  concerning  her,  is 
reduced  to  a  few  words,  ♦'  Profana  fimul  &  facra,  Sc  celeberi- 
mum  illis  gentibus  templum,  quod  Tanfanrc  vocabant,  folo 
ffiquantur."  Lib.  i.  ann.  c.  51.  M.  Harrepeter  fays  he  has 
confulted  all  the  commentators  of  Tacitus  concerning  this  paf- 
fage,  without  being  able  to  make  any  difcovery  in  regard  to  this 
deity,  whom  fome  have  taken  for  Diana,  and  others  for  Mercu- 
ry. Paul  Hachenberg  was  of  opinion  that  Tanfana  fignified 
the  lord  or  owner  of  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  "  luci  abiegni  patro- 
num  aut  dominum."  It  is  generally  allowed  that  tana  in  the  Go- 
thic tongue  denoted  a  mafer,  or  lord,  and  the  author  proves  it 
by  fome  paflages  from  the  tranuation  of  Ulphilas.  Tecne  m 
German,  /^«in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  talf-s,  tain,  teltis,  talne,  in  Ul- 
philas, implies  a  twig,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree.  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  is  made  by  Franc.  Junius  in  his  Gothic  glofiary, 
ivherebe  takes  notice,  that  this  word  was  chiefly  iifed  to  figni- 
fy  a  branch  of  a  vine  tree,  and  that  in  the  Flemifli  language, 
leenen,  or  tlenen,  denotes  the  ofier,  which  is  ufed  in  making  bands 
for  faggots.  In  Plautus  the  Latin  word  tenus  is  employed  to 
figni'y  a  band  (vinculum,  laqueus),  Eefides,  it  appears  from 
Tacitus  (de  morib.  Germ.  c.  10  )  that  the  Germans  were  very 
jnuch  addifled  to  divination,  and  for  their  lots  made  ufe  of  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  they  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  or  tcfera; 

whereon 
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whereon  they  made  notches  to  diflinguiOi  them  from  each  other. 
Sortium  coafuetudo  fimplex.  Virgam  frugiferje  arboii  decifam  ia 
furculos  amputant,  &c.  This  fort  of  divination  by  the  boughs 
of  trees  was  not  difufed  among  the  Germans  even  after  they 
embraced  Chriftianity.  Fred.  Lindenbrog  in  his  colledion  of 
antient  laws,  Franckfort  161 3.  p.  496.  has  given  us  a  law  of 
the  Frifians,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  this  kind  of  divi- 
nation. What  is  very  remarkable,  is  its  taking  notice  that 
the  dice  (tali)  ufed  on  thofe  occafions,  which  were  cut  out  of 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  were  called  teni.  We  likewife  meet  with 
thefe  words  in  the  fame  place,  "  faciat  fuam  fortem,  id  eft,  te- 
num  de  virga."  From  whence  M.  Harrepeter,  with  great  pro- 
bability concludes,  that  Tanfana  fignified  the  mafter  of  the 
lots,  or  the  deity  that  prefided  over  the  divinations,  performed 
by  means  of  the  little  twigs,  or  branches  of  trees.  The  author 
publhhes  this  differtation  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  future  labours  on 
the  antiquities  of  Germany. 


XVIII.     UNITED     PROVINCES. 

AMSTERDAM.  VHomme  en  Societe,  cu  nowvdics  Vties  poli- 
tiques  l^  Qeconomiques  four  porter  la  Population  au  plus  kaut 
Tkgre  en  France.  2  Tom.  in  81/5.  That  is,  T^lan  in  Society^  or  Ne-vj 
Schemes  political  anil  agconomical,  /or  carrying  the  Population  c/"  France 

to  its  utmoji  Pitch.   In  T-~JcoVols.  8t;o. /or  Michael  Rey,  1763. •■ 

This  is  an  excellent  performance,  worthy  of  a  good  citizen, 
who  is  animated  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  profperity  of  his 
country. 

De  la  Nature.  Par  J.  B.  Robinef.  8vo.  Tome  Second.  That  is. 
Of  Nature.     By].   B.  Robinet.      8-7^5.      Vol.   2^.  y>  Van  Har- 

revelt,   1763. The  fuccefs  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  work  is 

a  favourable  omen  in  regard  to  this  fecond,  which  treats  of  the 
Author  of  Nature  and  his  attributes.  Though  M.  Robinet's 
notions  on  this  important  fubjeft  are  fomewhat  particular,  he 
delivers  himfelf  with  all  the  caution  and  reverence  diie  to  the 
public  opinions,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing,  His  intention,  as  he  obferves  himfelf  in  his  preface,  is  to 
give  a  purer  idea  of  the  Deity,  and  to  explode  a  multitude  of  ab- 
furd  notions  relative  to  the  nature  and  exiftence  of  a  Supreme 
Being. 

We  apprehend  that  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  ex- 
ecuted his  plan,  the  reafons  with  which  he  fupports  his  private 
opinions,  the  moral  and  difinterefted  inquiry  which  he  makes 
iRto   the   received    notions   concerning  the    perfeftions  of   a 
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Peity,  deferve  the  greatcft  attention  both  of  philofophers  and 
divines. 

La  Bibliotheqiie  des  Dames.   No.  i   ifj  2.  chez  M.  Maperus,  1 7  64. 
Thar  is,    The  Lauys    Library.      For    M.  MageruS.     Iso.  1  and  2. 

1764. This  is  an  elegant  performance,  intended  not  only  to 

annife,  but  to  inHrudl  the  fair-fcx.      We  may  mention  as  a  fpe- 
ciincn  tlie  two  articles  which  treat  of  beauty.     Koa-  dtlicarely 
the  author  ridicules  the  excefljve  fondnefs  which  the  ladies  en- 
. pertain  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  their  perfons  !     La  Bruyere  favs 
it  is  impofiible  to  comprehend  the  difference  which  money  makes 
in  the  world.     We  may  add  further,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
the  difference  which   beauty  or  an  agreeable  figure  mak^s  in 
v/omen.     We  a^ree  with  them  that  a  fine  face  is  a   charmins" 
ilght;   but  they  Ihould  never    foreet  that   modeffy,    innocence, 
Sincerity,  and  fweetiiefs  of  difpofition,  add  an  infinite  luftre  to 
external  charms.     The  author  has   placed  this  truth  in  a  nevir 
light,    by  (hewing  that  the  endowments  of  the  mind  embellifh 
the  features,   as   the    paffions    which  debafe  the  foul,  disfigure 
the  countenance.     His  portrait  of  filial  piety  is  alfo  very  agree- 
able and  inltrudting.     In  a  word,  the  fevcral  pieces   in  this  li- 
jjrary  are  exrremely  entertaining,  and   fqr  preferable  to  what 
>ve  generally  meet  with  in  this  kind  of  colleflions.     Yet  perhaps 
they  are  not  all  originals  ;  for,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  we  have 
ieeii  in  fome  other  author  the  dialogue  between  Semiramis  and 
Joan  d'Arques  ;  but  it  appears  here  with  fome  alterations,  which 
gender  it  more  interefiiing. 

Hague.     Diilionaire  Univerfel  des  Foffihs  propres   el    des  FoJJlles 

occidentels,  contenant  uv.e  Defcription   des  Terres,  des  Sables,  des  Sels, 

des  Souff'res,   des  Bitutr.es,  des  Pierres Jtmples  et  compofees,  communes  et 

precieujes,  iranjparenies  et  opaques,  amorphes  et  Jigurees.^  des  Mineraux 

et  MetCiix^y    des  Pet rificaf ions  du   Regne  animal,  et  du  Regne  'vegetaly 

avec  des   Reche/ches  far  la  Formation  de  ccs  FcJpAes.,  fur  leur  Vfage, 

iffc.  Par  M.    E.  Bertrand,  premier  Pajieur   de  I'EghJe   Francoije  de 

Berne,  Membre  deVAcademie  de  Berlin,  ^c.      That  is,  Jn  Uni'ver- 

ful  Dictionary  of  proper  and  accidental  Foffls,  contaitiing  a  Defcription 

of  the  Earths,   the  Sands,   the  Salts,  the  Sulphurs,  the  different  Stones 

fitr.ple  and  compound,  common  and  precious.^  tranfparent  and  opaque,  un- 

fhapen  and  figured,   of  Minerals  and  Metals,  of  Petrifications  of  the 

animal  and  •vegetable  Kingdom,   ivith  Inquiries  into  the  Formation  of 

thefe  Fcfils,  their  JJf.,  &c.    By  M.  E.  Bertrand,  firfi  Pafior  of  the 

French  Church  of  Berne,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  ISc. 

for  Peter  Goffe  jun.  43W  Daniel  Pinet,  1763.      2  Vols,  in  %'vo. 

Ou-orcs  di-verfes  de  M.  de  fcncourt,  Dodleur  iff  Profeffeur  en  Phi- 
lojcphie,  chez  M.  Hufp^n,  1 764.  That  is,  The  Mifcellanj  Works  of 
M-  de  Joncourt,  Doctor  and  Prof fffor  of  Philofophy.      For  M.  Huf- 

'^Py  17^4*  Ti'jo  roUmti  in  S-w. The  firll  volume  of  thefe 
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twfcellanies  of  profefibr  Joncourt  contains  chiefly  tranflations 
from  EngliQi  authors,  among  which  we  meet  with  Mr.  Harris's 
dialogue  on  happinefs,  con(^derab!y  abridged.  Our  author  lias 
alfo  abridged  Thompfon's  ^Jeafons,  to  fuir  the  tafte  of  young 
people  abroad,  to  whom  long  works  become  every  day  more 
irkfome,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  will  be  pleafed  to  fee 
Virgil's  iEneid  and  Horace's  odes  abridged,  and  Homer  exhi- 
bited in  miniature. 

The  fecond  contains  original  pieces  of  our  learned  profefibr, 
and  begins  with  two  books  of  pbiiofophical  and  moral  maxims, 
in  the  tafte  of  the  emperor  Antoninus's  Reflections.  Thefe  are 
followed  by  feveral  little  efl!*ays  ;  as  Hercules's  Dream,  imitated 
from  the  Greek  of  Xenophon.  Of  Infinity.  An  Arithmetical 
Paradox.  Of  Harmony.  Preface  to  a  tranflation  of  the 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  Of  fome  Maxima  &  Minima  in  com- 
mon life.  Of  the  Eloquence  of  the  fair-fex.  In  this  laft  com- 
pofition  there  are  feveral  mafterly  ftrokes.  Our  ingenious 
author  complains  of  Ariftotle,  and  thofe  who,  fince  that  phi- 
.lofopher's  time,  have  written  difcourfes  on  rhetoric,  for  not 
taking  notice  of  an  excellent  rule  of  eloquence,  namely,  that  to 
exprefs  ourfelves  properly,  we  fhould  carefully  attend  to  the 
fpeeches  of  the  fair-fex,  and  endeavour  to  retain  them.  In 
fupport  of  this  rule,  which,  as  it  murt  be  univerfally  relifiied 
by  the  young  ftudents  of  eloquence,  does  not  feem  to  need  any 
great  fupport,  our  author  has  recourfe  to  feveral  arguments, 
more  fpecious  than  foiid,  and  founded  chiefly  on  the  charms  of 
the  fex.  This  is  placing  the  ladies  rhetoric  not  fo  xnuch  in  their 
difcourfe  as  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  lively  graces  with  which 
nature  has  embelliflied  them.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  idea  by 
what  our  author  fays  at  the  end  of  the  eflay,  '  If  ladies  are  fo 
perfuafive  in  their  difcourfe,  they  have  iiiil  more  eloquence  in 
their  looks.  Lightning  is  lefs  terrible  and  piercing  than  the 
flames  that  dart  from  their  eyes,  to  check  the  infolence  of  a  rafli 
adorer.  Sometimes  thofe  very  eyes  proclaim  the  melting  difpo- 
.Ition  of  the  lovely  fair.  But  the  entire  perfeilion  of  their  elo- 
quence is  difplayed  when  they  are  bedewed  with  pearly  tears, 
and  fliine  with  the  fame  luftre  as  the  beams  of  the  fun  rellefled 
by  the  lucid  wave.  Which  fhallwe  then  mofl:  admire,  their  fl;ill 
or  their  power  ?' 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  feveral  inftances  of  female 
eloquence;  that  of  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abrodates,  is  nrioft  af- 
fedting.  Cyrus  finds  her  feated  on  the  ground,  near  the  body 
of  her  dereafed  hufljand,  who  had  been  ilain  by  the  Egyptians, 
after  driving  his  chariot  through  their  battalions.  The  prince 
attempts  to  take  the  deceafed  by  the  right  hand,  but  the  hand 
comes  away  from  the  arm,  to  which  it  hung  only  by  the  flciu, 
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(Incc  it  had  been  cut  in  the  late  adion.  This  accident  redou- 
bled her  afliiftion  ;  and  Panthea,  raifiiig  a  loud  cry,  takes  up 
her  hiiPjand's  hand,  kilTcs  ir,  and  joins  it  again  to  the  arm  in 
the  beft  manner  (he  is  able.  Then  turning  towards  Cyrus, 
**  Tlie  remainder,  (liys  lhe,j^s  not  in  a  better  ftate  ;  but  what  would 
it  avail  me  to  difplay  it  to  your  fight  ?  &'c."'  The  fcquei  of  that 
fint  (peeth  is  well  known.  It  was  Xenophon  that  wrote  it  for  the 
.eloquent  Panthea, 

Nex^  to  this  difcourfe  on  the  eloquence  of  the  fair-fex,  comes 
an  elLy  on  hope;  in  which  there  is  found  philnfophy,  with  an 
elegant  turn  of  writing.  The  difc'iirfc  infilled  0/  ihofe  njjho 
think  themjel-ves  HI  treated  by  the  World,  contains  many  excellent 
things;  and  the  l«me  may  be  faid  of  the  efiays  on  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Deity,  on  Moral  Ohiiguio.i,  and  on  the  Art  of  Dying 
well.     TSey  are  all  concife,  fpiiiied,  and  elegant. 

Daiit-i  .A'l!  n)H  has  lately  printed  the  followintr  work  :  VEcO' 
her  en  I'acance,  cu  ^oyags  de  la  Hays  a  Bruxelles  ;  avec  VHJioire  de 
Mademoijelle  Van  Gur,  t^  pluf.e.iis  uu:res  Anecdotes  curieufei,  I'jb^. 
in  Sz/«.  pp.  25^.  That  i--,  7he  Scholar  in  Time  of  Vacation,  or  a 
journey  from  'he  l!ai[Ue  to  Erui?el«;,  tvith  the  Uijiory  of  Mifs  Van 
Gur,  and  fever  al  other  turious  Anecdota. — This  is  a  kind  of  ro- 
rnance,  in  which  the  read<r  Wil!  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  mora- 
lity, controverfy,  and  hiOory,  interfperfed  with  maxims  on  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  with  obfervations  on  feveral  towns  in  Holland 
and  Brabant,  but  particularly  the  Hague,  &c. 

Utrecht.  The  third  part  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Gecgra- 
fhie  Sacra,  or  Sacred  Geography,  by  M.  W.  4-  Bachiene,  Paftor  at 
Maefiricht,  and  Member  of  the  Dutch  Socieiy  cf  ilcisnces,  has  been 
publiflted  herein  8vo.  in  1763. 

Leyden.  T.  Haak,  the  bookfeller  has  lately  publifhed,  Ge- 
rardi  Jacobi  Van  Sicitiden,jurifionfulti,poemataedita  I,tff  inedtta^ 
in  unum  ColUjia,  a  Pbilippo  Van  Swinden,  Ph.  Fil.  SS.  Th.  Stud. 
inSvo.  1763. — The  Greek  and  Latin  poems  of  M.  Van  Swin- 
den,  who  died  about  twenty  years  ago,  deferved  to  be  colleded 
into  one  volume.  Though  he  was  only  twenty-nine  years  oi 
age  at  his  deceafe,  he  was  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters 
for  his  extraordinary  abilities  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
The  reader  may  fee  what  the  celebrated  M.  D'Orville,  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  thefe  matters,  fays  of  him  in  the  preface  to  his 
new  obfervations  publiflied  in  1741,  where  he  inferts  a  fpeci- 
men  of  an  edition  of  Apollodorus,  with  which  M.  Van  Sv^indea 
intended  to  favour  the  public.  Death  prevented  that  ingenious 
gentleman  from  executing  his  defign  ;  but  his  brother,  an  able 
lawyer  at  the  Hague,  is.  pofleiled  of  all  his  papers  on  Apollo- 
dorus, 10  that  we  may  hope  they  'A'ill,  foir.e  time  or  other,  fee 
the  light, 
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.1.9.  The  Annual  RegiJIer,  for  the  Tear  1763.   Zvo.  Pr.  5;.  Dodfley. 

THE  authors  of  this  work  improve  the  original  plan  of  their 
undertaking,  and  fupport  the  charader  they  have  fo  juflly 
acquired.  The  political  part  of  their  hiftory  of  Europe  for  the 
1763,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  affairs  of  England;  and  therepre- 
ientation  we  there  find  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  parties  is  jull 
and  candid.  An  Appendix  follows  the  Chronicle,  which  contains 
the  coaimon  occurrences  for  the  year,  twelve  or  thirteen  pages 
of  which  are  dedicated  entirely  to  the  affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  The 
Appendix  alfo  contains  the  heads  of  the  Cyder  Aft,  and  its 
amendments,  the  petitions  and  protefts  which  it  occafioned,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  occurrences  that  could  not  properly  be 
ranged  under  the  title  of  State  Papers. 

Under  the  article  of  Chara£ters,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
modern  Athenians,  from  iVIr.  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens; 
Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Berkley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne;  the  cha- 
ratler  of  M.  Roufieau,  by  himfclf ;  and  anecdotes,  communicat- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkinfon,  of  Dr,  Herring,  srchbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  Sir  William  Dawc?,  Bart,  archbifhop  of  York,  of 
Dr.  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Hough  bifhop  of  Wor- 
celter ;  together  with  juft  and  elegant  charadlers  of  thofe  pre- 
lates. Then  follow  the  life  of  M.  Languet,  the  famous  vicar  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  a  mo(t  curious  account  of  the  celebrated 
TorquatoTafTo.  The  account  of  Reaumur,  which  follows,  muffc 
be  highly  entertaining  to  all  who  love  natural  and  experimental 
philofophy.  The  particulars  of  the  life  of  Chrifiina  queen  of 
Sweden  are  taken  from  a  work,  lately  publifhed  in  French  by 
M.  Lacomb.  We  doisbt  greatly  of  the  authenticity  of  a  letter, 
which  is  here  faid  to  be  a  genuine  one,  from  Jane  Shore  to  king 
Edward  IV",  t;-.ken  from  a  very  antient  hiflory  of  that  unfortu- 
nate woman  ;  biit  there  is  great  entertainment  in  the  account 
here  given  of  the  unhappy  Philip  duke  of  Wharton. 

The  Natural  Hiftory,  and  that  divifion  of  the  work  clafTed 
under  the  article  of  Projefts,  are  judicioufly  chofen  ;  but  we  ap- 
prehend that  moflof  them  have  been  already  publiflied.  The 
h)alt  learned  antiquarian  will  here  find  amufement,  and  the 
Literary  and  Mifceiianeous  Effays  are  calculated  to  pleafe  all 
iforts  of  readers.  The  Poems  v/e  think  in.ferior  to  thofe  in 
fame  oiher  preceding  volumes  ;  but  that  cannot  be  imputed  to 
irhe  editors,  who  do  not  profefs  to  be  authors  but  publifhers  ; 
and  the  pieces  here  inHfrted  are  the  belt  of  the  kind  fince  their 
laft  publication. 
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20.  Tie  i//>  r/^. William  the  Conqueror,  /)i/-f££/* Normandy,  ntrJ 
KiifgofV.n^\^r\(\.      lly  Andrew   \\tx\Af:\'iovi,  Author  of  the  Lije 
.  c/f he  Earl  c/  Stair,      izmo.     Pr.  z;.  Gd.     Henderfon. 

The  preface  to  tliis  notable  piece  t>f  biography  rrioft  iinmer- 
citully  abufts  Dr.  Smollett,  as  being  the  fuppoied  anihor  of  the 
Ciiiical  Ktview.  As  to  the  work  itftlf,  it  is  a  n)oft  injudici- 
«us  miferable  compilation,  fiom  fome  j^ood,  fome  queliionabie, 
and  fome  wretched  authorities. 

31.  An  Accmtnl  of  the  firji  Settlement,  Laixjs,  Form  cf  Go'vernment, 
ftKci  Police,  of  the  Ccliares,  a  People  of  South  America  :  In  Nine 
Let'.en,  frcm  Mr.  Vander  Neck,  one  of  the  Senaton  of  that  Na- 
t:o-ii,  to  his  Friend  in  Holhnd.  PFith  Notes  by  the  Editor.  Svo. 
Fr.  \s.  dd.     Payne. 

In  the  preface  to  this  account,  we  are  told,  that,  in  the  43d  or 
44rh  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  in  a  country  between  the  high 
srrounttiins  of  Cordillera^de  los  Andes,  there  exifl:s  a  people  really 
called  rhe  Celfarcs,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  fifuation,  but  that  they 
are  at  fo  nuiclt  psins  to  conceal  it,  that  they  have  paifed  a  law, 
prnifliing  with  death  any  nian  who  fliall  difcover  the  pafles 
which  lead  to  their  country,  even  tho  gh  he  were  at  the  head 
of  their  republic;  and  that  they  are  quite  different  from  the 
Indians  of  thole  parts,  and  feem  to  be  Europeans,  From  this  im- 
pfobaWe  fiftion,  U-r  which  the  author  quotes  Feuillet  and  Mar- 
niniere,  is  built  this  dream  of  police  and  governm.ent.  His  ac- 
count is  tranfmitted  in  a  feries  of  letters  ;  but  he  fuppofes  the 
Ceffares  to  have  been  the  defcendants  of  fome  Dutch  crews,  \^  ho 
were  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  and  fettled  there.  The 
performance  itfeU  is  offered  as  a  kind  of  a  model  for  the  new 
_Sovernment  that  the  Britifli  empire  may  eftabliHi  in  America. 
The  autlior'^s  defign  is  moral  and  well  meant.  The  firrt  letter 
is  an  anfwer  to  one  dated  March  3,  1606,  at  which  time  the 
predeceffors  of  thefe  CeiTares  are  fuppofed  to  have  left  Holland, 
that  they  might  avoid  the  civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  the  Spa- 
r.iards,  tho',  by  the  bye,  the  date  is  rather  too  late  for  perfecuti- 
onsofthat  kind.  The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
<divi<jing  lands  among  the  Ifraelites  by  Jofhua,  among  theLace- 
ttemonians  by  Lycurgus,  and  concludes  with  introducing  plenty 
ef  quotations  both  here  and  through  the  reft  of  his  book. 

Mr.  Vander  Neck  next  endeavours  to  eftablifli  the  wifdom 
and  gooci  policy  of  himfelf  and  his  fiiends  in  forming  their 
colony,  which  was  carried  from  Holland  in  two  fhip?;  but  one 
of  them  being  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  he  at  lafl 
fettles  his  ccinpany  on  the  weftern  fide  of  that  country, 
Vbere,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  Sept.  28, 1618,  they  were  in  a 

very 
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very  flouriniing  condition;  tho'  ftill  induftrioufly  concealing 
themfelves  from  all  the  rell  of  the  world.  He  then,  in  a  feries  of 
fubfequent  letters,  gives  us  a  detail  of  the  policy,  .the  govern- 
ment,  religion,  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  that  relates  to  this 
new  government. 

Mr.  Vander  Neck's  fcheme  is  almoft  profeffedly  the  fame  with 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Moor  in  his  Utopia,  and  his  chief  merit  confifts 
in  his  having  made  himfelf  malUr  ofakind  of  readingfrom  which 
he  draws  the  maxims  that  are  heft  calculated  for  the  regulation 
and  2;overnment  of  a  quiet,  contented,  moral  pet)ple.  The  ex- 
ecution and  manner  of  the  compofition  is  tame  and  defpicable, 
and  its  conflitutions  are  applicable  to  none  but  a  fociety  which 
we  tr.uft  abfurdly  fuppofe  void  of  all  human  vices,  fiailties, 
and  paffions, 

22,  The  Builder's  Pocket  Trcafure  ;  or  Palladio  delineated  and  ex- 
plained^ in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  render  that  moji  excellent  Author 
pLiin  and  intelligible  to  the  meanejl  Capacity,  in  -zuhii  h  not  only  the 
Theory,  but  the  praSIical  Part  of  Archite£fure  has  been  carefidh 
attended  to.  Illujlrated  ^ith  ne^-uj  and  ufeful  Defigns  of  Frontif- 
pieces.  Chimney-pieces,  l£c-  tvith  their  Bafes,  Capittxls  and  Enta- 
blatures, at  large  for  Pradiice;  Architra've  Fronti/pieces,  Cornices 
and  Mouldings  for  the  Infde  of  Rooms  ^  tffc.  the  ConfyuSiion  of  Stairs, 
fwith  their  Ramp  and  tiviji  Rails  ;  framing  of  Floors,  Roofs,  and 
Partitions  ;  ivith  the  Method  of  finding  the  Lengths  and  Backing 
if  Hips  freight  or  curvi  ■  linear ;  the  tracing  of  Crcins,  Angle- 
Brackets,  f played  or  circular  Sofits;  n.v:lh  Plans  and  Eleuations 
of  a  Dnjoelling-houf,  Hot-houfe,  Garden  Temple,  Seat  and  Bridge  ; 
and  a  Table  of  Scantlings  for  cutting  Timber  for  Building.  The 
nvhole  neatly  and  correftly  cngra^ued  on  Forty  four  Copper-plates, 
'with  printed  Explanations  to  face  each  Plate.  jSy  William  Pain. 
Engraved  by  If aacTsylor.      S-vo.      Pr.6s.fe-rved.      Owen. 

The  title  page  of  this  book  is  fo  comprehenfive  that  we  have 
little  to  add,  but  that  the  plates  are  accurately  executed,  and 
^yell  explained  by  the  letter  prefs  part.  We  agree  with  Mr, 
Pain,  that  the  fize  of  the  book  is  i'o  convenient,  that  the  work- 
man who  carries  it  about  with  him  may  be  faid  to  carry  his 
whole  trade  in  his  pocket,  and  cannot  be  at  alofs  for  any  thing 
which  may  occur  in  the  ordinary  courfa  of  his  profefiion. 

23.  Cleanthes  ^^WSemanthe.     A  Dramatic  Eiftory.     By  the  Au- 
thor of  hsonoT^..     In  T^z'jo  Volumes,    izmo.   Pr.bs.     Davies. 

The  outfet  of  this  novel  is  extremely  difcouraging  to  any  read- 
er of  tafte,  but  it  mends  moll  furprizingly  in  its  progrefs.  The 
adventures,  and  the  llile  in  which  they  are  conceived,  are  eafy  and 

natural. 
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natural,  and  the  whole  of  the  performance  fuch  as  can  bring  nJ 
blufli  on  the  cheek  of  the  moft  delicate  reader, 

24.  A  nevj  Treatifeupon  real^adriHe,  tranjlated into  Englifli/ro/w 
the  Original  French  0/ Mtjrf.  Martin,  Majier  of  a  licenfed  Gam- 
ing-houfe^  in  Paris.  A  Work  'very  ufefulfcr  Perfoni'who  trawl ^ 
and  entirely  diffcretit  from  all  other  Treaiijes  that  hai>e  hitherto  ap- 
peared upon  that  Game,  iffc.  French  <j/7i  Englilh.  Small  Svo. 
Pr.zs.  6d.  fewed.      Burnet. 

This  treatife,  printed  in  French  and  Englifii,  is  full  of  calcu- 
lations, which,  from  what  we  can  difcern,  are  very  accurate,  and 
reduces  this  game  to  a  kind  of  fyftem.  We,  however,  advife 
the  author  to  procure  Mr.  Hoylt-'s  imprimatur  for  his  work, 
which  will  be  of  infinitely  more  fcrvice  to  him  than  that  of  ali 
the  critics  in  England. 

25.  A  brief  and  neceffary  Supplement  to  all  former  Treat  fei  on  ^a- 
drilfe,  confifting  cf  Hints  ^  ^ejiions.  Explanations,  Refer  ernes.  Sup' 
foftions,  l^c.  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Unlearned.  By  m  Adept, 
Small  Z'uo.     Pr.  6d.     Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

For  a  charadler  of  this  performance,  fee  the  laft  article. 

26.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning  his  frfaklng  the  Ways  of  Reli- 
gion upon  Worldly  Motinjes.      ^-vo.     Pr.  6d.     Folingfby. 

A  pious  well-meant  admonition,  which,  we  hope,  will  have 
the  proper  ef?eft. 

27.  Spiritual  Courtjhip  ;  or  the  Rin-'al  ^ahreffes,  ixjith  Obfrvd' 
iions.  A  True  Narrathve,  containing  Remarkable  Anecdotes  cf  tiuo 
liery  eminent  Preachers.  Addreffed  to  the  Minijlers  and  Elders  of 
the  People  called ^laken,  in  Synod  affemlled.  By  William  Stew- 
ardfon.  ^'vo.  Pr.  \s.  Sold  by  the  Author,  in  Little  College 
Sireet,  Weftminfter. 

Oneof  thofe  low  illiberal  performances,  that  render  our  em* 
ployment  fometimes  extremely  difagreeable. 

2  8 ,  The  Pre^'tntatvve  ;  or  Anil-  Gonorrhcsa.  Calculated  for  gra.' 
dually  extirpating  the  Syphilitic  Ccntagicn.   S'vo.   Pr.  is.   Cooke. 

The  author  fets  out  with  declaring,  that  he  flarts  nothing 
new,  and  only  revives  notions  adopted  above  an  hundred  years 
ago.  This  dodlrine  he  endeavours  to  fupport  by  quotations  ; 
he  accounts  for  the  firfi:  invefiigators  having  failed  of  the  end 
they  hoped  for,  and  deferved  to  obtain  ;  which  he  illuftrates  by 
an  explanation  of  feveral  curious  and  perplexing  cafes,  that  fre- 
quently 
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quantly  in  the  libertine,  and  fomctimes  in  the  more  regular 
part  of  fociety,  caufe  fufpicion  and  cenfure  to  ffdl  upon  the  in- 
nocent of  either  fex  :  to  which  are  added,  fome  entertaining 
anecdotes,  and  ftriking  inftances.  The  author  thinks,  that  a 
ferioiis  attention  to  fuch  interefting  fads  might  be  the  means  of 
preventing  falfe  accufations,  as  well  as  of  reftraining  ignorant 
practitioners  from  haftily  pronouncing  a  wrong  judgment. 

29.   A  Seeo»d  Di^yirtation  agalnjl  promuncing  the  Greek  Language 
according  to  Accents.      In  Anf^jjer  to  Mr.  Fotter'j  EJfay  en  the  dif- 
ferent Nature  of  Accent  and  ^antiiy.     S'vo.     Pr.  zs.     Millar. 

This  fecond  d  flcrtation  was  occafioned,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  by  the  feverity  with  which  Mr,  Fofter,  in  his  Efiay  on 
the  Nature  of  Accent  and  Qjjantity*,  had  treated  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  for  permitting  Ibme  Greek  books  to  be  printed  at 
their  prefs  without  accents.  It  is  no  wonder  that  religious  dif- 
putes  have  given  rife  to  animofities,  (ince  thofe  of  grammarians 
are  managed  with  fo  much  acrimony.  In  this  fecond  diflertatioa 
the  author  endavours  to  prove,  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Fofter,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  the  Greek  accents  was  not 
firft  broached  by  the  younger  VofHus  ;  he  likewife  cites  Diony- 
fius  Halicarnaflenfis  in  fupport  of  the  pofitions  which  he  had 
advanced,  and  indeed  makes  a  great  parade  of  erudition  through- 
out his  whole  difTertation  ;  yet,  when  we  confider  the  uninter- 
efting  nature  of  the  fubjef},  which  he  treats,  we  cannot  help  ap- 
plying to  him  what  was  faid  of  Scaliger  concerning  fuch  difqui- 
fuions,  Omnino  h tec  omnia  adcfentationem  litcratoriam  funt  iineSla. 

30.  A  Scripture  Account  of  the  Faith  and  PraSiice  of  Chrijlians  : 
Confjling  of  large  and  numerous  ColleSIions  of  pertinent  Texts  of 
Scripture,  upon  the  fundry  Articles  of  Revealed  Religion.  The  Texts 
vpon  each  Article,  reduced  into  difinSi  SeSiions ;  fuch  as,  Threatnings 
and  Promifes,  Revjards,  Punijhments,  Examples,  l^c,  for  enforcing 
the  Pradice  of  GofpelRigbteoufnefs,  and  reftraining  fromSin  byGof 
pel  Motives  ;  being  an  Improvement  attempted  upon  every -thing  of 
the  Kind  hitherto  pullijhed,  for  ajjifting  the  fncere  Enquirer  after 
Truth,  to  knovj  and  comply  vjith  thofe  Terms  of  Acceptance  imth 
God,  luhich  he  hath  delivered  in  his  Ovjn  Word.  By  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Gafton.     Zvo.     Pr.  5^,     Becket, 

Though  a  reader  cannot  expe£l  any  proofs  of  genius  in  a 
work  of  the  nature  of  that  now  before  us,  the  ftrid  regard  to 
method  which  it  difcovers  will  doubtlefs  entitle  it  to  his  appro- 
bation.    In  it  the  feveral  articles  of  revealed  religion  are  ranged 

*  See  Vol.  XIII.  p=  489. 

under 
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under  diftlnfl  heads  or  chapters.  The  fubjedl  of  each  chf!pfef 
is  only  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  it  ;  and  the  fcripture  ac- 
count of  the  fubjed  is  afterwards  given  at  large  in  a  nurTierous 
colledicn  of  exprefs  and  pertinent  texts  of  fcripture,  with  which 
the  chapter  is  filled  up.  No  article  of  revealed  religion  is  omitted 
in  it,  and  every  text  of  fcripture  which  has  a  tendency  to  illuf- 
trate  and  explain  each  article  is  infei  tt-d,  in  order  to  render  it 
full  and  complete.  The  feveral  different  words  by  which  any 
article  of  religion  is  exprefled  in  the  Bible  are  exhibited  under 
diftinft  feftions,  which  are  filled  up  with  thofe  paflages  of  the 
Eible  where  the  word  occurs  upon  that  fubjeft,  and  produced 
generally  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie  in  the  Bible;  fo  that  this 
work  in  fonrie  meafure  anfwers  the  end  both  of  a  comnion-place 
and  a  concordance  upon  the  articles  of  religion. 

31.  Th  Sotig  of  Solomon^  ne'wiy  iranjiated from  the  Original  Vit" 
brew:  U'ith  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  8i;o.  Pr.  zu 
Dodfley. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  our  opinion  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  this  tranllation;  but  we  will  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  the  author  is  mafter  of  his  fubjeft  ;  and  whoever  has  a 
tafle  for  eaftern  poetry  will  receive  pleafure  from  the  judicious 
elegant  notes,  preceding  and  attending  the  tranflation,  where  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  both  the  tafie  and  the 
learning  of  the  tranflator.  The  author  has  finely  unfolded 
the  dramatic  progreffion  of  the  poem,  and  the  following  com- 
pliment of  the  bridegroom  to  his  fpoufe,  will  juftify  us  in  the 
charafter  we  have  given  of  this  performance. 

*  Bridegroom    (tvho  meets  them  going  to  the  garden). 

*  Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as  Tirzah  ;  graceful  as  Je- 
rufalem  ;  dazzling  as  bannered  hofls. 

'  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me,  for  they  have  overcome 
me. 

'  Thy  hair  is  '  fine'  as  <  that'  of  a  flock  of  goats,  which  come 
up  '  (leek'  from  Gilead. 

*  Thy  teeth  are  as  a  flock  of  (heep,  which  go  up  from  the 
wafliing ;  which  are  all  of  them  twins,  and  none  hath  loft  its 
fellow. 

*  As  the  flewer  of  the  pomegranate,  fo  ztt  thy  cheeks,  *  now' 
thy  veil  is  removed. 

'  *  There  are'  threefcore  queens,  and  fourfcore  concubines, 
and  virgins  without  number.      'But' 

'  My  dove,  my  undefiled  is  one  :  flie  is*  dear  to  me,  as'  an 

enly  'child'  to  her  mother  :  as  her  darling  to  her  that  bare 

her. 

•       *  Ths 
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'  The  maidens  faw  her,  and  blefied  her;  the  queens  and  ihs 
concubines,  and  '  thus'  they  praifed  her. 

"  Who  is  flie  that  looketh  forth  as  the  mornins;,  fair  ss  the 
moon,  bright  as  the  fun,  '  and'  dazzling  as  *  all'  the  *  ftanv' 
hofts  r 

A  readeroftafle  will  feel  fuch  psflages  as  the  above;  but,  to 
a  reader  of  notafa-,  ail  inftrufiion  and  rcconisnendation  are  vain, 

32.  OA  to  the  Right  Honourahk  the  Earl  o/" Northumberland,  en 
his  being  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Vrefented  en  the 
Birth-day  of  Lord  VVarkworth.  IFith  fvme  other  Pieces,  By 
Chriiiopher  Smart,  A.  M.  fometime  Fello-tv  oA  Peni broke  Hal', 
in  Cambridge,  and  Scholar  of  the  JJnvverftty.  \to.  Pr.  is. 
Dodfley. 

Mr.  Smart  informs  us,  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  this 
poem,  thiJt  the  excellent  perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrelfed  was  (0 
far  from  approving  of  the  printin:>  ir,  that  he  gave  very  positive 
injunftions  to  the  contrary.  We  fnall  add,  that  this  was  a 
proof  nor  only  of  the  noble  lord's  modefty,  but  of  his  taiie  and 
good  fenfe.  Amongllthe  pieces  which  accompany  this  ode,  is  a 
fong,  which  is  pretty,  and  well  turned. 

33.  Jn  Epitlmlamium  on  the  "Nuptials  of  Lord  Wark  worth  and  Lady 
Anne  btuarr.  Infcrihed  to  th-  lit^bt  Honourable  the  Countejs  of 
Northumberland.  Bj  Timjleon  Brecknock.  (Pencerdd.) 
Folio.      Pr.  bd.      Marlh. 

Good  Mr.  Brecknock,  how  could  you  find  in  your  heart  to 
maul  the  modefty  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  their  parents 
and  relations,  by  the  fullbme  and  more  than  outrageous  tiatre- 
ry  you  beftow  upon  them  in  this  epithalamium  !  Your  plead- 
.ing  cuflom,  and  quoting  precedenrs  from  other  poets,  will  not: 
avail,  unlefs  you  had  feafoned  your  flummery  with  feme  fmHll. 
fpice  of  wit  and  poetry,  ingredients  you  have  unluckily  omitted 
in  your  delegable  compofuion. 

34.  An  Elegy    vjritten   in  a  fakers  Burial  Ground.      To  nxihich   is 

added  the  Country  'Quaker.      Folio.      Pr,  is.     Keith. 

We  are  much  better  pleafed  with  this  writer's  poetry  than 
his  profe,  for  we  do  not  intirely  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  advertifement  prefixed  to  his  poem.  The  elegy  is  written 
profefledly  in  imitation  of  Mr. Gray'scelehrated  eletv  in  a  coun- 
try church-yard;  and  tli'"  author  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  caught 
the  manner  and  fpirit  of  his  original.  The  following  reflexions 
in  the  burying  ground,  we  think  are  beautiful  and  poetical,  as 
well  as  mora), 

«  Unlike 
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*  Unlike  the  once  grave  train  that's  here  immur'd. 

The  jocund  Florio  found  a  recent  grave  ; 
Not  florid  health  precarious  life  fecur'd. 

Nor  youths  nor  blooming  virgins  tears  could  (Tfi{ 

Where's  that  creative  fancy's  fparkling  glee, 
Whofe  rapid  fallies  fhook  the  circle  round. 

Till,  like  the  lightning's  burft,  his  repartee 

Bad  the  peal'd  roar  from  feftive  roofs  rebound? 

Where's  the  kind  focial  pow'rs  he  once  poflefs'd. 
That  rais'd  the  heart,  and  bad  the  fpirits  glow^ 

The  gen'rous  wi(h  to  make  all  mankind  blefs'd. 
And  feeling  heart  to  lighten  ev'ry  woe? 

What  tho'  th'  enliv'ning  bloom  of  fancy  fades, 
Th'  awak'ning  glow,  and  focial  fweetnefsfled  ^ 

Beyond  Time's  weary  flight  the  foul  pervades. 
And  foars  to  regions  facred  to  the  dead. 

This  gen'rous  hope  (hould  fan  th'  zetherial  fire, 
This  only  worth  ambition's  glorious  aim. 

To  raife  the  foul  above  its  frail  defire. 

And  flight  th'  amufive  impotence  of  Fame.* 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  think  we  are  impelled  by  ah/ 
v.him,  as  the  lady  was,  when  (he  paid  a  tradefman,  to  make  him 
ftare,  if  we  difappoint  this  author,  by  beftowing  praife,  in- 
ftead  ofcenfure,  upon  both  the  performances  mentioned  in  his 
title-page, 

35,  The  Oxford  Saufage  :  or,  SekSi  Poetical  Pieces,  ivritfen  hy  the 
mojl  celebrated  Wits  of  the  JJni'virf.ty  0/"  Oxford.  Adorned  tfjitk 
Cuts,  engrwved  in  a  new  Tajie,  and  dejigned  by  the  beji  Mafters. 
Svo.     Pr.  2s.  Sd./eived.      F\etcbcc  and  Co. 

Among  feme  indifferent,  and  fome  tolerable,  copies  of  verfcs 
in  this  faufage,  there  are  fome  very  good  ;  but  we  Ihall  leave 
to  our  readers  the  pleafure  and  amuferacnt  of  finding  then^ 
out. 
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AaxicLE  I. 

Some  Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the  antknt  Welfh  Bar  Jr.  Tranfated 
into  EngliCh,  -Tvith  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Hijlorical  Paffages^ 
and  a  jhort  Account  of  Men  and  Places  mentioned  by  the  Bards,  in 
Older  to  gi-ve  the  Curious  fame  Idea  of  the  Tafe  and  Sentiments  of 
our  Ancejiors,  and  their  Manner  of  Writing.  By  thi  Reaver  end  Mn 
Evan  Evans,  Curate  ©/"Llanvair  Talyhaernj  in  Denbighfhirei 
^to.      Pr.  5/.     Dodfley. 

THE  prefent  negledl  of  tbeWelfh  language  is  reproachful  tO 
Englilh  literature,  as  the  caufes  of  it  are  to  all  who  value 
themfelves  on  the  ftudy  of  Brititli  antiquities.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  Dr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Wanley,  both 
patronized  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  (who,  by  the  bye,  was 
himfelf  more  than  half  a  Welfliman)  and  other  noble  and  learn- 
ed antiquaries  of  thofe  days,  pretended  that  Auguftine  the 
monk  taught  the  Saxons  the  ufe  and  knowledge  of  charafters 
in  writing,  and  that  both  the  Irifh  and  Welfh  borrowed  thofe 
charaders  of  the  Saxons.  Mr.  E.  Lhuyd,  the  author  of  the 
Archeologia  Biltannica,  who  with  lefs  learning,  or  rather  read- 
ing, had  more  knowledge  of  the  fubjeil  than  both,  offered  to 
difprove  this  opinion  by  fafts  *.  But  what  are  fafts  in  a  coun- 
try governed  by  fafliion,  even  in  literary  matters  ?  Lhuyd  was 
poor,  he  fpent  both  his  time  and  money  in  painful  travels  to 
procure  information,  and  he  had  no  accefs  to  the  great.  To 
crown  his  mortifications,  he  was  obliged  to  ftrike  out  of  the 
Latin  tranflation  of  his  Welfh  preface  all  that  related  to  the 
controverfy,  (though  every  word  he  fays  carries  convidion  withi 
it),  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  antagoniffs,  who  had 
intercft  with  thole  upon  whom  he  depended  for  bread.     We 

*  See  Critical  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  195,  106. 
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fhoiild  not  have  mentioned  this  anecdote  (for  fo  it  may  be  novr 
called)  did  it  not  I'erve,  in  fonie  meafure,  to  account  tor  the 
ob/'curity  and  ncglcdt  of  VVtlfh  poetical  genius. 

Mr.  Evans,  tlie  tianllatnr  and  editor  of  thofe  pifces,  in  his 
preface  feems  to  be  furprifed  that  the  Eife,  (as  the  language  of 
the  Guydhelians,  or  Caledonians,  the  alinoft  unmixed  defcend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  Celts,  is  very  improperly  called)  Ihould  be 
better  underftood  in  the  works  of  OHian  than  the  Welfli  tonowe 
is  in  the  works  of  thofe  bards  who  were  pofterior  in  time  to  him. 
If  by  the  Erfe  language  is  meant  the  language  of  the  Irifli,  Mr. 
Evans's  difHculty  is  of  weight.  The  Guydhelians  of  Ire- 
land, who  undoubtedly  went  from  Great  Britain,  were  mingled 
with  a  Spanifli  colony,  called  by  them  Kin  Skuit,  or  the 
Scotch  nation,  (whom  thelrifhare  fond  of  calling  the  Milefians,) 
from  Spain.  The  invafions  of  Ireland  by  the  Englifh  un- 
doubtedly helped  farther  to  corrupt  the  old  Guydhelian  lan- 
guage ;  and  very  poflibly  it  has  undergone  as  many,  if  not 
more,  alterations  than  the  Wellh  ;  but  the  Scotch  Erfe  (if  we 
iTiufl;  call  it  fo)  which  is  fpoken  in  Lochaber,  and  that  part 
of  the  continent  of  Scotland  lying  next  to  the  Weftern  Ifles, 
though  radically  the  fame  with  the  old  Irifh  and  Welfh  tongues, 
is  certainly  more  pure,  becaufe  the  people  were  more  unmixed, 
and  free  from  foreign  intercourfes,  not  only  in  their  language, 
but  their  manners,  intermarriages,  and,  till  very  lately,  their 
drefs.  Few  of  the  defcendants  of  the  original  Scots  or  Pids  in- 
termingled with  them.  The  number  of  the  former  is  but 
fmall,  and  the  latter  compofe  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  inha- 
bit the  low-lands  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth. 

Some  very  learned  men,  we  are  fenfible  *,  were  of  opinion 
that  in  the  moft  weflern  illands  there  was  the  greatefl  proba- 
bility of  meeting  with  the  pure  Celtic,  or  Galic.  But  experi- 
ence feems  to  be  againft  this  conjedure,  becaufe  the  Norwegi- 
ans and  the  Cimbric  nations  in  their  fifhing  expeditions  and 
irajefts,  hadgreat  intercourfes  with  thofe  ifiands,  which  were  too 
thinly  inhabited  to  ojipofe  even  their  fettling  there;  whereas 
the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  a  warlike,  robuif,  numer- 
ous people,  and  remarkably  averfe  to  all  connexions  with 
Grangers,  were  able  to  prefer ve  themfelves  from  fuch  inva- 
fions. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  preface,  we  now  proceed  to 
the  reverend  author's  Latin  dilfertation  concerning  the  bards. 
We  fliall  not  here  examine  upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Evans 
thinks  that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  bards  to  be  found  in  any 
nation   at  prefent  but  among  the  Welfh  and  Iriih,  who  are  the 

*  tee  Critical  Review,  vol.xvii,  p.  370. 
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defcendants  of  the  Celts;  though  the  oppofite  opinion,  perhaps, 
might  be  well  ru[)ported,  efpecially  as  the  fennachies,  or  genea- 
logical bards,  exifted  in  Scotland  little  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  and  fome  veftiges  of  the  latter  were  difcernible 
even  fiuce  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

We  are  furprlfed  that  Mr.  Evans  fliould  be  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  the  etymology  of  the  word  Bard,  which,  without  all  doubt, 
is  the  Celtic  Band,  a  poet,  as  he  may  learn  from  Mr.  Llhuyd's 
letter  to  the  Welfh.  Bochart  is  fond  of  deriving  it  from  the 
Hebrew  word  P^-ra/,  to  fing.  We  fliall  not  enter  into  any  dif- 
pute  concerning  the  priority  of  the  two  languages.  Mr.  Evans 
next  entertains  us  with  the  tertimonies  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Pofidonius,  concerning  the  bards 
of  antiquity,  and  gives  us  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  they  dealt 
in  the  fublime.  He  acquaints  us  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  how  many- 
ancient  books  and  monuments  of  the  old  Wellh  bards  and  hil- 
torians  might  have  been  dellroyed  by  the  Scots,  Pifts,  and  Saxons, 
in  their  incurfions.  As  to  the  Saxons,  they  were  declared  enemies 
to  the  Welfh,  becaufe  the  latter  were  Chriflians,  and  the  others 
at  firfl  were  heathens,  and  then  papids,  confequently  had  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  the  Welfli,  who  difowned  the  power  of  the 
pope.  But  with  regard  to  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls,  we  believe  this 
author  will  have  very  great  difficulty  to  prove  that  they  ever  in- 
vaded Wales. 

Mr.  Evans  feems  to  have  fucceeded  in  proving  the  exigence, 
antiquity,  and  uriltty,  of  the  bards  in  Wales  ;  but,  according  to 
him,  the  Pen  Bcirdd,  or  head  bard,  was  the  famous  TalielFin. 
Aneurinus,  whom  our  author  mentions  as  a  Welih  poet,  or 
bard,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Godedin,  and  was  one 
of  three,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  noblemen,  who  we  fup- 
pofeanfwered  to  the  old  Englifh  Talboys,  or  brave  fellows,  who 
came  back  alive  from  the  battle  ofCattraeth  ;  fo  that  Aneurinus 
mufthave  been  a  hero  as  well  as  a  poet.  He  appears  to  have  been 
cotemporary  with  Talieffin,  and  from  thefpecimens  of  his  poetry 
given  us  by  Dr.  Evans,  we  have  great  reafon  to  regret  that  we 
have  not  a  complete  and  accurate  tranllation  of  his  poem. 
From  thofe  fpecin.ensbe  feems  to  have  been  the  Virgil,  as  Odian 
was  the  Homer,  of  Galic  poetry.  One  paffage,  concerning  the 
behaviour  of  the  Welfh  ladies  during  a  battle,  is  worthy  of  ex- 
pla..Tation. 

A  palTage  from  another  bard  called  Myrddin  Wyllt,  tranllated 
by  Mr.  Evans,  Merlin  Silveflris,  who  wrote  a  poem  called  the 
Orchard,  is  extremely  afFeding,  under  all  the  difad^'antages  of 
tranflation,  and  we  recommend  It  to  the  perufal  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  cyder  countries,  who  talked  of  cutting  down  their 
orchards  at  the  time  when  the  tax  upon  cyder  con:ittenced.     If 
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we  mny  give  our  opinion  roricerning  the  poetical  merits  of 
Ollian  and  the  bards  (jiioted  in  this  liifTertation  (from  tlie  little 
we  can  learn  of  thent)  it  is,  that  the  former  chieHy  defcribes 
nature,  her  tremendous  fcents  and  appearances,  from  agitated 
obJeLts ;  and  that  the  latter  apply  themfelves  more  to  the 
defcripiion  of  men  and  manners,  of  which  we  have,  in  the 
pieci'S  before  u'^,  many  inftances.  According  to  Mr.  Evans,  the 
bards  did  luu  always  ap()ly  themfelves  to  chant  the  praifes  of 
heroes  ;  for  they  foiuctimes  celebrated  their  deaths  in  the  muft 
pathetic  llraiiis. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  our  editor  gives  us  an  elegy  written  on  Le- 
olirie  Gruffin,  fon  to  tlve  laft  (we  fuppofe  fovereign)  prince  of 
Wales,  w!io  was  treacheroufly  killed  near  Buellt.  By  the  giim- 
nierings  which  the  original  has  thrown  ui)on  the  tranllation,  this 
elegy  is  truly  a  work  of  genius.  Mr.  Evans  tells  us  that  Lle- 
wellyn prince  of  Wales  having  had  the  misfortune  to  beat  Ed- 
ward the  firft  of  England,  the  latter  never  could  forgive  him 
n.r  his  people  ;  that  he  looked  upon  the  VVeKli  bards  in  the 
fame  light  as  Philip  ofMacedon  did  upon  the  Athenian  orators, 
and  tliat  he  put  them  to  death  wherever  he  found  them.  This 
cruelty  created  a  fcarcity  of  bards,  till  Owen  Glendower,  their 
great  patron  and  protedlor,  emancipated  liis  country  frotn  the 
EngllHi  yoke;  and  then  Jolo  Gock,  the  panegyrift  of  Owen, 
and  fome  other  bards,  appeared.  Henry  the  fourth,  upon  the 
fuppreilion  of  0^\en  Glendower,  treated  the  VVelQi  and  their 
bards  as  his  predeceflor  Edward  the  fiift  had  done  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England, 
there  has  been  no  regular  college  of  bards. 

The  above  are  but  a  tew  pafiages  of  this  curious  diflertation, 
which,  as  lovers  of  antiquity,  we  have  had  great  pleafure 
in  perufing  ;  and  moft  heartily  join  with  Mr.  Evans  in  wifli- 
ing  that  fome  effeftual  care  may  be  taken  to  rcfcue  the  uii- 
publiflled  remains  of  VVelrti  antiquity,  by  committing  them  to 
the  prefs  before  they  fink  into  oblivion,  or,  what  is  rtill  worfe, 
non-cxiflence. 

As  to  the  work  before  us:  can  the  moft  acute  fenfible  reader 
form  a  proper  idea  of  Shakefpear's  beauties  from  Voltaire's 
tranflations .?  All  we  fee  in  the  fpecimens  here  given,  are  fo 
many  fkeletons  of  poetry,  without  tlefh,  blood,  or  complexion. 
But,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  fays  of  Jane  Shore,  when  he  faw  her 
after  (he  was  was  turned  old,  ♦'  If  we  fuppofe  fuch  and  fuch  fea- 
tures to  be  filled  up,  We  can  perceive  a  beauty.*'  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  Ihall  give  the  following  fpecimens  of  the  pieces  before 
us.  We  muft  previoufly  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  author  of 
the  fiift,  Einion,  the  fon  of  Gwgan,  in  a  very  noble  introduftion, 
C'.lls  upon  the  God  of  Heaven  toinfpire  him,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner 
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ner  (but  with  greater  propriely)  as  tlie  heathen  poets  do  their 
inufes.  The  poem  itfelf  is  infcribed  to  Llewd'.yn  the  Great, 
whom  its  author  thus  defcribes, 

•  The  gifts  that  are  given   me  are  immortal,  to  difcern,   ac- 
cording to   the  great   apoiile,   ivhat  is  right  and  decent;   and, 
among  other    grand   fubjeiis,   to    celebrate   my    prince,    who 
avoids   not  the  battle  nor  its  danger  ;  Llewelyn   the  generous, 
the  maintainer  of  bards.      He  is   the  difpenfer  of  happinefs  to 
his  fubjefts,  his  noble  d^eds  cannot  be  fiifficiently  extolled.  His 
("pear  flaflies  in  a   hand  acciiflomed    to  martial    deeds.     It  kills 
and  puts  its  enemies  to  flight  by  the  palace  of  Rheidiol.    1  have 
feen,  and  it  was  my  heart's  delight,  the  guards  of  Lleifion  about 
its  grand  buildings;   numberlefs  troops  of  warriors  mounted  on 
white  fteeds.  They  encomj'affed  our  eagle:   Llewelyn  the  mag- 
nanimous hero,  whofe  armour  gliflered  ;  the  maintainer  of  his 
lights.     He  defended  the  border  of  Powys,  a  country  renown- 
ed for  its  bravery,    he  defended  its  fteep  paifes,  and  fiipported 
the  privileges  of  its  prince.      Obftinate  was  his  refinance  to  the 
treacherous  finglifh.     In  Rhuddlan  he  was   like  the  ruddy  fire, 
flaming  with  deftruftive  light.      There   have  1   (een    Llewelyn 
the  brave  gaining  immortal   glory.     I  have  feen  him  gallantly 
ploughing  the  waves  ot  Deva,  when  the  tide   was  at  its  height. 
I  have   feen    him  furious  in    the  conflift  of  Chefier,  where  he 
doubly  repays  his  enemies  the  injuries  he  fuffered   frotp  them. 
It  is  but  juft  that  he  (hould  enjoy  the  praife  due  to   his   valour. 
I  will  extol  thee,  and  the  tafc  is  delightful.      Thou  art  like   the 
eaole  amonslt  the  nobles  of  Britain.     Thv  form  is  majeftic  and 
terrible,  when  thou  purfueft  thy  foes.      When  thou  invadeft  thy 
enemies,  where  Owain  thy  predccefTor  invaded  them   in  former 
times  ;   full  prond  was   thy  heart  in  dividing  the  fpoils,  it  hap- 
pened as  in  the  battles  of  Kulwydd  and  Llwyvein.     Thy  beau- 
tiful deeds  were  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  the  day,  where  the 
troops  wallowed  in  gore,  and  were  thrown  in  confufiQn.      The 
bow  was  full  bent  before  the  n'rngled  corfe,  the  fpear  aimed  at 
the   breafi',    in  the  country  of  Eurgain.      The  army    at  Offa's 
dike  panted  for  glory,  the  troops  of  Venedotia,  and  the  men  of 
London,  were  as  the  alternate  motion  of  the  waves  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  where  the  fea-mew  fcreams  ;  great  was  our  happinefs  to 
put  the  Normans  to  fear  and  confiernation.      Llewelyn  the  ter- 
rible with  his  brave  warriors  effefted  it  ;  the  prince  of  glorious 
and   happy    Mona.      He    is    its    ornament    and   diflinguiflied 
chief.' 

The  remaining  part  cf  this  pcem  is  equally  fublime,  and 
charafterizes  its  hero  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  We  fliall  now 
give  a  fpecimen  of  another  kind,  in  an  elegy  upon  Nefi^,  a  young 
^ady  who,  we  are  told,  died  about  the  vear  i  240. 
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*  AN     ELEGY 

7o  Ki:Ji,  the  Daughter  of  Hcwel  by  Einion  the  /on  of  G-walchmfti^ 

about  the  Tear  i  2  40. 

*  The  fpring  returns,  the  trees  are  in  their  bloom,  and  the 
foreli  in  its  beauty,  the  birds  chaunt,  the  fta  is  fmooth,  the  geri- 
tly-rifing  tide  founds  hollow,  the  wind  is  ftill.  The  beft  ar- 
mour againfl  misfortune  is  prayer.  But  I  cannot  hide  nor  con- 
ceal my  grief,  nor  can  I  be  ftill  and  filent.  .  I  have  heard  the 
waves  raging  fiiiioufly  towards  the  confines  of  the  land  of  the 
ions  of  BcH.  The  fea  flowed  with  force,  and  conveyed  a  hoarfe 
complaining  noife,  on  account  of  a  gentle  maiden.  I  have 
palled  the  deep  waters  of  the  Teivi  with  flow  fteps.  I  fung 
the  praife  of  Neft  ere  fhe  died.  Thoufands  have  refounded 
her  name  like  that  of  Elivri.  But  now  I  muft  with  a  pen- 
five  and  forrowful  heart  compofe  her  elegy,  a  fubjeft  fraught 
with  mifeiy.  The  bright  luminary  of  Cadvan  was  arrayed  in 
filk,  how  beautiful  did  flie  fhine  on  the  banks  of  Dyfynni,  how 
great  was  her  innocence  and  fimplicify,  joined  with  confummate 
prudence:  flie  was  above  the  bafe  arts  of  diffunulation.  Now 
the  ruddy  earth  covers  her  in  filence.  How  great  was  our 
grief,  when  fne  was  laid  in  her  ftony  habitation.  The  bury- 
ing of  Ntfl  was  an  irreparable  lofs.  Her  eye  was  as  fliarp  as 
the  hawk,  which  argued  her  defcended  from  noble  anceftors. 
She  added  to  her  native  beauty  by  her  goodnefs  and  virtue. 
Shewas  the  ornament  of  Venedotia,  and  her  pride.  She  reward- 
ed the  bard  generoufly.  Never  was  pain  equal  to  what  I  fuf- 
fer  for  her  lofs.  Oh  death,  I  feel  thy  fling,  thou  haft  undone 
me.  No  man  upon  earth  regretteth  her  lofs  like  me  ;  but  hard 
fate  regardeth  not  the  importunity  of  prayers,  whenever  man- 
kind are  deflined  to  undergo  its  power.  O  generous  Nefl,thou 
lieft  in  thy  fafe  retreat,  I  am  penfive  and  melancholy  like  Pry- 
deri.  I  ftore  up  my  forrowin  my  breaft,  and  cannot  difcharge 
the  heavy  burden.  The  dark,  lonefome  dreary  veil,  which  co- 
vereth  thy  face,  is  ever  before  me,  which  covereth  a  face  that 
flionelike  the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri.  1  make  my  humble  peti- 
tion to  the  great  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  my  petition 
■will  not  be  denied,  that  he  grant,  that  this  beautiful  maid,  who 
glittered  like  pearl?,  may,  thro' the  intercefllon  of  holy  Dewi,be 
received  to  his  mercy,  that  flie  may  converfe  with  the  prophets, 
that  fhe  may  come  into  the  inheritance  of  the  all-wife  God,  with 
Mary  and  Martyrs.  And  in  her  behalf  I  will  prefer  my  prayer, 
which  will  fly  to  the  throne  of  heaven.  My  love  and  affeftion 
knew  no  bounds.  May  flie  never  fuffer.  Saint  Peter  be  her  pro- 
tedfor.  Gcd  himfelf  will  not  fufl'er  her  to  be  an  exile  from  the 
manfions  of  blifs.     Heaven  be  her  lot.'  A 
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A  reader  of  ar,y  tafte  or  underftanding  will,  at  the  firfl 
glance,  perceive  the  prodigious  difference  between  this  poetry 
and  the  Runic  conventual  coinpclltions  with  which  all  Europe 
was  over-run  at  that  time.  What  we  admire  moil:  in  the 
fpecimens  before  us  is,  that  though  they  are  not  perhaps  all  of 
equal  merit,  there  is  no  exprefiion  or  fentiment  in  them 
low,  vulgar,  and  unpoetic.  We  hope  that  this  attempt  will  \ts 
produdtive  of  farther  and  pnore  important  difcoveries  in  the  Brj~ 
tifn  Parnaffiis,  where  our  author  gives  us  hopes  there  are  mines 
of  genius  yet  unopened,  or  untouched  by  modern  hands.  Be- 
fore we  conclude  this  article,  we  fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  throw 
out  a  hint  to  Mr.  Evans,  and  other  ingenious  Wellli  gentlemen  : 
Whether  the  Weldi  bards  did  not  fometimes  make  ufe  of  what 
we  may  call  the  Strophe  and  Anti  itrophe  ;  and  whether  their 
poems,  like  fome  of  the  Ffalms,  are  not  intended,  by  way  of  di- 
alogue, for  two  or  inore  performers  ? 


JI.  ^  New  and  Complete  SjJ?em  of  PraSiical  Hujhandry  ;  coniainirig 
all  that  Experience  has  pro'ved  to  be  moft  vjrful  in  Farming,  either 
in  the  Old  or  Neiv  Method  ;  nvith  a  Comparati^je  Fie-xv  of  Both  ; 
and  ^whate'Ver  is  beneficial  to  the  Hufbandman,  or  conducive  to  the 
Ornament  and  Impro-vement  of  the  Country  Gentleman  s  Eft  ate.  By 
John  Mills  Efq.  Editor  ofDw  HamelV  Hvfbandry.  Vol.1.  Z-vo. 
i'r.Ss.     Baldwin. 

■ROM  the  title  of  this  work  the  public  had  great  reafon  to 
imagine  that  there  would  certainly  be  fomething  contain- 
ed in  it  worthy  of  peculiar  attention,  fomething  new,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  print,  out  of  the  common  road,  and  perhaps  the 
refult  -of  the  author's  particular  experience.  What  experimen- 
tal knowledge  he  has  had  in  agriculture,  he  can  himfelf  beft  ac- 
quaint us  vv^ith  ;  we  may,  however,  venture  to  aflert,  that  no 
great  portion  of  it  appears  in  the  volume  now  under  our  con- 
fideration  :  if,  therefore,  we  allow  him  fome  judgment,  acquir- 
ed from  reading,  in  the  choice  of  the  very  frequent  extracts  he 
has  made  from  the  works  of  other  writers,  he  has  reafon  to 
be  abundantly  fatisfied. 

In  the  firft  part  of  the  introdnfiion  to  this  work,  Mr. 
Mills  takes  fome  notice  of  the  long  agitated  queftion,  whe- 
ther earth  or  water  conduces  moil:  to  fupply  plants  with  the 
neceflary  ncurifhment  ?  But  as  he  has  advanced  nothing 
new  on  this  fubjeft,  only  retailing  the  opinions  of  others, 
without  hazarding  any  conjeflures  of  his  own,  we  fhall 
pafs  it  over;  as  alfo  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  introdufli- 
©n,   which  treats    of  the   food   of  plants,  a  fubjeft  which  is 
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handled  more  at  large  by  Dii  Hame!,  from  whom,  with  little  or 
no  variation,    this   part   is  evidently   and   avowedly  borrowed. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  of  which  this  volume  con- 
tains three  ;  and  the  chapters  are  fubdivided,  after  the  manner 
of  Du  Hamel,  to  whom  Mr.  Mills  is  much  obligfdjnto  feflions 
and  articles.  The  firft:  chapter,  as  we  learn  from  the  title. 
treats  of  foils  in  general,  and  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  a 
ftate  proper  for  the  produd^ion  of  plants.  It  begins  by  fetting 
forth  the  many  virtues  of  the  mould  that  compofes  the  upper 
ftratum  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  black  miiit  of  courfe  bs 
preferred  :  in  defcribing  this  mould  we  do  not  perfectly  under- 
hand what  Mr.  Mills  means  when  he  fays,  '  It  r'lfes  in 
pretty  large  pieces,  of  its  o^vn  accord,  after  a  fhort  expofure  to 
the  air ;  but  without  crumbling  altogetiier  into  duft,  which  is 
the  defeft  of  a  lefs  perfeft  fort.' 

Strong  foils,  and  the  means  of  correfting  them,  we  find  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  the  firft  fection  of  this  chapter.  The  author  tells 
tjs  what  clay  is,  and  informs  us  of  a  circumflance,  which  indeed 
we  have  hitherto  been  unacquainted  with,  namely,  that  clay  in 
general,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  is,  of  all  earths,  the  very  worfi: 
for  vegetation.  We  have  had  fome  experience  in  agriculture, 
and  know  that  there  are  earths  worfe  than  clay  ;  need  weinftance 
73.  pure /and  P  Mr.  Mills  then  prefenfs  his  readers  with  feveral 
pages  cxtrafted  from  Dr.  Cox,  Columella,  Mr.  Worlidge,  Mr. 
Uradley,  Mr.  Miller,  and  others,  to  prove  that  fand  is  a  proper 
corredive  for  a  ftiff  clay.  Alas!  what  a  deal  of  time  is  lofl-  to 
prove  what  every  pradlical  farmer  has  known  as  a  truth  for 
fome  centuries  pafi  ?  What  farmers  in  general  are  unacquaint- 
ed with,  he  does  not  explain,  which  is,  what  quantity  fhould 
be  laid  on  to  anfwer  any  falutary  purpolc  :  in  all  probability 
he  never  made  the  experiment,  and  therefore  has  recourfe  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  on  which  the  reader  will  determine  as  his 
reafon  or  experience  may  chance  to  diftate.  He  mentions 
various  other  matters  as  correftives  to  clay,  but  ftill  in  the  fame 
<defe(!live  manner,  never  fpecifying  quantities,  as  that  inight 
betray  a  want  o^ pra^ical  knowledge,  which  it  is  certainly  pru- 
dent to  conceal. 

We  now  come,  in  the  fecond  feflion,  to  the  improvement  of 
fandy  and  light  foils.  For  this  purpofe  he  recommends,  or  ra- 
ther the  writers  he  quotes  recommend,  clay,  lime,  and  marie; 
but  without  determining  any-thing  relative  to  the  quanti- 
ties to  be  ufed  in  various  circumftances.  In  his  account  of 
marie,  he  takes  occafion  to  introduce  a  defcription  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Turbilly's  boring  inftrument,  which  he  calls  a  Searcher, 
^nd  foon  afterwards  Mr.  Mortimer's  puinp  is  defcribed,  as  be- 
ing 
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Jng  proper  to  keep  mirle-pits  free  from  water.  In  p3ge  47  of 
this  volume,  the  author  makes  a  fort  of  apology  for  not  afcer- 
tainino-  the  quantity  and  the  manner  of  ufing  the  manures  he  has 
mentioned,  as  they  mufi:  depend  on  the  quality  ot  the  foil,  and 
thtr  ftreiigth  of  the  manure  :  thefe  may,  indeed,  affeft  the  quan- 
tity, though  he  fhould  douhtlefs  have  mentioned  fome  criterion 
by  which  the  farmers  could  at  leaft  make  a  near  guefs  ;  but 
how  they  can  poflibly  have  any  influence  on  the  manner  of  uf- 
ing the  manures,  which  certainly  Ihould  have  been  afcertain- 
ed,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  guefs.  K  Mr.  Mills  knows  not  how  to 
give  the  neceffary  direftions  in  this  important  article,  why  did 
he  undertake  to  write  a  work,  which,  to  be  well  executed,  re- 
quires not  only  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  reading,  (and 
of  which  our  author,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  may  pcfiibly 
be  poffeffed  of  a  large  portion  ;)  but  alfo  a  very  confiderable 
fhare  of  practical  and  experimental  knowledge. 

Seftion  the  third  treats  of  the  improvement  of  losm,  and  con- 
firts,  as  ufual,  chiefly  of  quotations.   -  He  comes  next  to  treat  of 
general  manures  ;    and,  in  the  firft  article,  of  foflUe  fubftances 
ufed  as  manures,  as  (hells,   lime-ftone,  and  chalk  when  burnt 
into  lime.     Our   author   takes  occaflon  thence  to  defcribe  ac 
large  three  fi^rts   of  lime-kiln?,   from  Mortimer  and   Maxwell's 
colleftion.     He  next  comes   to   the    application    of  lime  as  a 
manure,  and  Mr.  Lummis  afllfts  him  in  afcertaining  the  quanti- 
ty to  be  ufed  of  it,  as  well  as  of  marie  ;  but  he  does  not  mention 
the  nature  of  the  land  to  which  Mr.  Lummis  applied  it.     After 
this  follow  a  number   of  quotations   to    tell  us  how  lime  has 
been  ufed  by  others,  who  have  publiflied   their  experience   on 
the  fubjeft;   but  we  muft  be  permitted  to  fay  that  they  are  ve- 
ry injudicioufly   tacked  together.     A  farmer  may  read  a  great 
deal,  but   he   can   learn  but   little,   in    this  book  :  is   it  any 
wonder  that  thefe  honeft  men  fhould  exclaim  againft  book-knoix'- 
ledge,  when  they  fee  authors   expofe   themfelves  by   writing  on 
fubjedts  they  do  not  underrtand  ?  Chalk  next  engages  his   at- 
tention,   and  here  we  find  quotation  added  to  quotation  ;  the 
fame  be  faid  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  article. 

Article  the  fecond  treats  of  vegetable  manures  ;  and  as  much 
original  matter  is  to  be  found  in  it  as  in  thefe  parts  of  the  v;ork 
we  have  already  mentioned.  Animal  manures,  which  are  treated 
of  in  the  third  article,  are  alfo  recommended  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, on  the  authorities  of  others,  perhaps  good,  but,  in  truth, 
miferably  mutilated,  and  badly  afllaciated.  In  article  the  fourth, 
where  compofl:s  are  treated  of,  we  are  tired  with  reading  many 
pages,  where  different  authors  recommend  various  methods  for 
jmixing  their  manures.  In  the  originals  thefe  paflages  were  well 
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placed,  and  even  profitable;  but  in  the  work  before  us,  we 
flioukl  naturally  exped  to  find  good  rules  laid  down  for  our 
praQice,  rather  than  to  be,  at  random,  informed  what  has  been 
practice  of  others. 

We  now   come  to  feftlnn  the  fourth,  which  promifes  to  in- 
f^rui5t  us  in  the  improvement  of  moors  and  boggy  land,  and  for 
this  purpofe  the  authorgives  us  the  fnbftanceof  an  eflay  on  that 
fnbjcft,  pnblilhcd  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berne  Society,  together 
with  feme  extrafls  from  the  pnbliflied  Tranfaftions  of  the  Roy- 
al Society.     Article  the  firft  is  called  a  defcription  of  moors  and 
boggy  land.     Article    the   fecond   treats    of    draining    boggy 
land.     In  this  part  of  the  work  is  introduced  a  defcription  of 
Ibme  hydraulic  machines,  invented  by  Monf.  Belidor.     After 
defcribing  the  nature  of  bogs  and  the  method  of  draining  them, 
the  author,  in  article  the  third,  leads  us   more  particularly    to 
the  improvement  of  moors  and  boggy  land.     With  what  pro- 
priety a  detail  of  (he  culture  of  cabbages  and  hops  is  here  intro- 
duced, we  are  at  a  lof^  to  guefs.    For  the  culture  of  the  cabbages 
the  author  is  obliged  to  the  marquis  of  Turbilly,   and  of  the 
hops  to  the  papers  publiHied  by  the  Dublin  Society.     Had  Mr. 
Miils  inftrufled   us   in  the  method  of  improving  bogs  fo  as  to 
make  them  fit  for  nourifhing  vegetables,  barely  mentioning  the 
crops  which    were   befl   adapted  to  them,  it   would  certainly 
have  been  more  regular,  referving  the  extended   detail  of  their 
culture   to    the  refpeciive  heads  under  which  each  crop  ought 
naturally  to  be  clafl"ed. 

We  now  come  to  the  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  break- 
ing up  and  improving  of  uncultivated  lands.  After  explaining 
what  is  meant  by  uncultivated  lands,  which  was  before  very  ob-. 
vious,  this  author  proceeds,  in  feftion  the  firfl,  to  inftrud  his 
readers  in  the  improvement  of  wood-lands,  and  thence  takes 
occafion  to  defcribe,  from  the  papers  of  the  Berne  Society,  Som- 
mer's  machine  for  rooting  up  trees.  The  fecond  feftion  de- 
fcribes,  from  Mr.  Maxwell's  colledion,  the  method  of  draining 
and  improving  marfhy  land.  The  third  feftion  treats  of  break- 
ing up  and  improving  commons  and  wafte  ground;  for  this  ac- 
count our  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  marquis  of  Tur- 
billy, who  having  publiOied  a  little  treatife  called  Memoirs  fur 
les  Dffrichemcm,  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  here  inferted,  and 
takes  up  a  feries  of  feventy  pages. 

Chapter  the  third,  the  title  informs  us,  has  for  its  fubjed  the 
culture  of  grain  and  pulfe,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
old  and  the  new  hufoandry;  with  a  comparative  view  of  the 
advantages  of  each.  Section  the  firft  informs  us,  or  at  lead 
fnould  do  fo,  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good 
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plowing.  The  Rotheran,  or  patent  plough,  is  firft  defcribed, 
and  afterwards  fome  improvements,  as  they  are  called,  though 
we  do  not  think  them  fuch,  on  wheel- ploughs,  by  M.  de  Cha- 
teauvieux  and  M.  Du  Hamel :  the  Hertfordfiiire  and  Effex 
wheel-ploughs  are  much  fuperior  to  them. 

Sowing  next  engages  our  author's  aftention,  in  the  fecond 
fedlion  of  this  chapter.  The  feftion  is  divided  into  four  articles, 
the  firft  of  which  treats  of  the  choice  of  feed,  the  fecond  of  pre- 
paring the  feed,  the  third  of  the  time  of  fowing,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  manner  of  fowing,  where  is  introduced  a  tedious  de- 
fcription  of  fome  drill  ploughs,  which  are  fo  complicated  in  their 
conrtrudlion,  and  fo  expenfive  in  their  purchafe,  that  they  cannot 
poflibly  be  ofanyufe  to  the  common  farmer. 

Tn  the  third  fedlion  we  find  many  borrowed  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  change  of  cropsj  but  not  a  fingle  dedudion  which 
our  author  can  call  his  own. 

Seftion  the  fourth  treats  of  the  culture  of  grain  and  pulfe,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  hu&andry;  and,  in  the  fiift  article,  of  wheat 
and  rye,  where,  page  372,  he  tells  us  that  when  wheat  and  rye 
are  mixed  together  for  making  bread,  the  corn  h  called  ^r//,  or 
meflin,  yet,  in  the  next  article,  he  treats  of  fpelt  as  a  difHnfl 
fpecies  of  grain  ;  would  it  not  have  been  better  if  he  had  kept 
to  the  well-known  name  of  naked  barley  ?  In  defcribing  the 
culture  of  fpring  corn,  fummer  wheat  firft  occurs,  then  fpelt,  as 
is  already  noticed,  and  afterwards  oats,  barley,  maize,  or  Indi- 
an corn,  millet,  panic,  rice,  and  buck-wheat.  Article  the  third, 
which  treats  of  the  culture  of  pulfe,  comprehends  beans,  peas, 
vetches,  lentiles,  and  lupines,  and,  to  our  great  comfort,  con- 
cludes the  volume. 

That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  Mr.  Mills's  per- 
formance, it  will  naturally  be  expeded  that  fome  fpecimea 
fnould  be  given  from  the  volume,  which  feems  to  us  to  have 
been  haftily  compiled  from  the  half-digefted  chaos  of  a  com- 
mon-place book.  It  confills,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  almoft 
entirely  of  extraflsfrom  other  writers,  vi-ho  are  referred  to  at  the 
bottom  of  the  refpedive  pages  :  thefe  may  indeed  ferve  to  (hew 
the  extent  of  the  author's  reading,  but  are  far  from  being  any 
inftance  of  his  judgment,  in  what  relates  to  agriculture.  Ltt 
us  then  fee  what  is  faid  in  the  preface,  that  the  public  may 
judge  whether  he  has  kept  up  to  his  bill  of  fare. 

'Particular  branches  of  hufbandry  have  been  treated  of  by 
many,  and  fome  very  able  writers;  but  no  one  in  our  language, 
except  Mr.  Worlidge,  has  even  attempted  to  comprize  the 
whole  of  this  art  within  the  compafs  of  one  work  ;  or  to  reduce 
it  into  a  regular  fyftem,  founded  on  that  beft  of  guides,  experi- 
ence;  which  is  the  deflgn  of  this  performance.  What  ren- 
ders 
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ders  fucVi  a  work  the  more  necefiary,  is,  that,  Tince  Mr.  Wor* 
lidge's  time,  great  im]>roveiiieiits  have  been  made  in  the  theo- 
ry, and  much  more  in  the  practice  of  liufbandry  in  tliis  king- 
dom, as  well  as  in  the  oiher  nations  of  Europe. 

•  To  give  the  reader  the  moft  extenfive  view  of  the  fubjeft,  I 
have  conliiltcd  the  writers  of  greateft  character,  from    the  moft 
«arly  times  to  this;  have  traced  the  various  improvements  madiS 
in    different  ages,  and   felcfled    from    the  ancients,  as  v/el!  as 
from  the  moderns,  the  mofl  improved  Rate  of  agriculture,    in 
which  I  make  experiments  my  chief  guide.      VVhere  authors  of 
reputation  relate  fuch,   I  give  them,  though  fometimes  cciitra- 
diftory,  in  order  to  excite  in  farmers  a  fpirit  of  making  and  va- 
rying experiments  ;  the  only  true  path   to  a   fuccefsful   prac- 
tice.    I  may  be  cenfured  for  not  determining  with  greater  pre- 
cificn  what  is  right,  and  what  wrong,   in  thefe  iniiances.     in 
anfwcr  to  which  I  can  only  fay,  that  I  thought  it  more  advifea- 
ble  to  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfc'lf,  after  quoting  my 
authorities.     I  have  been  particularly  careful  to  colled  whate- 
ver is    new  or  ufeful  in  the  writing?  of  other  nations  ;  thereby 
to  render  this  work  as  generally  ufeful  in  all  countries  and  cli- 
mates as  pofTible ;   and  that  the  rather,   becaufe   we  have  nowr 
the  happinefs  of  having  extended  our  doa^inion  from  the  rifing 
to  the  fetting  fun.     That  boall  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  fun 
rever   fets  on  their  dominions,  is   no  longer  peculiar  to   them. 
The  praftice  therefore  of  the  moft  diitant  nations  becomes   ne- 
cefiary in    a  work  intended  for  a  people  inhabiting  fo  various 
climates. 

*  In  the  introduftion  to  this  volume,  I  have  fliewn,  that 
there  is  not  yet  one  fyftem  of  vegetation,  or  of  afcertaining  the 
food  of  pl?.nfs,  which  will  hold  univerfally.  It  may  be  obferv- 
ed  here,  as  in  moit  other  difputed  cafes,  that  each  opinion  is, 
in  ioK\e  part,  founded  on  truth,  and  that  the  error  frequently 
lies  in  the  author's  ftriving  to  make  nature  fubfervient  to  the 
principles  which  he  endeavours  to  eftabliili.  We  fhall  there- 
fore, probably,  come  nearer  to  the  truth,  by  blending  the  dif- 
ferent opinions.  But  as  I  have  avoided  entering  into  theory 
unfupportcd  by  fafts,  I  leave  that  oueftion  undetermined. 

*  Experience  fhews,  that  the  earth,  brought  to  certain  fiates, 
is  always  fruitful.  ]  therefore,  in  thefirft  chapter,  defcribe  the 
rcrfeftions  and  imperfections  of  each  different  foil,  and,  from 
the  beft  authorities,  point  cut  the  means  of  remedying  their 
»!efedls.  In  this  chapter,  I  have  been  particularly  attentive  to 
jhe  improvernent  of  moorr  and  boggy  land  :  a  fiibjeft  hitherto 
not  fufikiently  confidered  by  writers  on  agriculture. 

*  After  treating  cf  all  the  different  foils  in  the  firft  chapter,  I 
proceed,  in  the  fecond,  to  give  direftions  for  the  management 
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of  land,  taken  in  its  natural,  uncultivated  ftate.  Here  I  have 
a  guide,  in  whofe  commendation  fur  his  public  fpirit  and  inde- 
fatigable perfeverance  enough  cannot  be  faid.  The  marquis  of- 
Turbilly,  diffufing  around  him  the  fweets  of  agriculture,  has 
converted  a  vaft  uefert  into  fine  profitable  fields ;  and  rendered 
all  his  dependants,  from  wretched,  idle  vagrants  that  they  W'cre 
when  he  firft  came  to  the  poflcflion  of  his  paternal  eflare,  In- 
duftrious,  eafy,  and  perfedlly  happy  in  their  circumflances.  Aa 
example  well  worthy  of  imitation  ! 

•  Having  brought  the  land  to  a  ftate  fit  for  producing  crops, 
I  then  treat  of  the  culture  of  corn  and  pulfe,  accjrding  to  the 
old  and  generally  received  pra<flice.  And  firff,  as  theabfolute- 
ly  indifpenfible  foundation  of  hufoandry,  1  point  out  the  ne- 
ceffity  and  advantages  of  thorough  plowing.  As  tliis  is,  per- 
haps, the  moft  eficntial  point  of  all  hufbandry,  I  have  been 
particularly  careful,  by  a  number  of  inftances  of  the  advantages 
of  having  land  in  perfed  tilth,  to  call  the  farmer's  fpecial  at- 
tention to  this  fubjedi. 

'  The  land  being  prepared  for  fowing,  I  treat  fully  of  the 
choice  and  preparation  ot  the  feed,  and  point  out  tlie  fuperior 
advantage  of  fowing  in  diills,  beyond  the  common  broad-caft 
way.  I  likewife  give  defcriptions  and  drawings  of  the  moit 
approved  inilruments  for  that  purpofe,  which  have  yet  come 
to  my  knowledge. 

•  1  next  give  direflions  on  a  fubjeft  efientially  necefl'arv  to 
the  farmer's  fuccefs  ;  viz.  the  judicious  change" of  crops.  This 
has  been  too  little  attended  to  by  the  far  greater  number  of 
farmers,  to  their  own  coll  and  the  nation's  very  great  lofs. 

•  I  end  this  volume  with  direflions  for  the  culture  of  each 
kind  ofgrain  and  pulfe  feparately.' 

We  muft  add  to  what  we  have  already  faid,  that,  if  the  fuc- 
■ceeding  volumes  are  no  better  executed  than  the  firll,  this 
work  will  by  no  means  engrofs  ail  the  readers  of  books  on  hul- 
■bandry  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  alfert,  that  a  future  fyfitm, 
written  by  a  more  able  and  experienced  pen,  will  meet  with  a 
favourabk  reception  from  the  public. 

III.  Mufeum  Ruftlcum  et  Commerciale:  Or,  Seled  Papers  on 
Agriculture y  Commerce,  Arts^  and  Manufaclures.  Dra-jun  from 
Experience,  and  commttnicattd  hy  Gentlemen  engaged  in  iheje  Pur- 
fuits.  Rfvijed  and  digejh'd' by  fe'vtral  Members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encour  av^ement  of  Arts,  Manujadures,  and  Commerce.  Volume 
the  Firji.      injo.      Pr.  6s,     Davis. 

THE  improvements  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  in 
the  methods  of  hu/bandry  pradifed  in    this   illjtid,   have 
been  often  looked  uprn  with  a  jealous  eye  by  our  envious  neigh- 
bours ; 
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hours;  and  this  jealoufy  has  roufed  in  them  a  fpirit  of  in* 
duftry  and  improvement,  which  is  greatly  to  their  praife,  and 
now  very  confj>icuous  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 
They  (eem  indeed  to  be  truly  intent  on  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace  ;  focieties  of  agriculture  are  ertabliflied  in  almolt  every 
province,  and  even  the  minifters  of  ftate  think  it  their  duty  ta 
attend  to  the  improvement  of  hufbandry  :  this,  and  this  alone, 
canevergive  France  a  fuperiority  over  us.  They  were  rouzedfrom 
their  lethargy  by  feeing  us  indudrious,  and  have  already  near- 
ly outflripped  us  in  the  courfe ;  it  is,  therefore,  full  time  for 
us  to  cherifh  in  our  bofoms  a  laudable  emulation,  and  by  a  due 
exertion  of  the  national  advantages  with  which  God  hath  blelfed 
us,  to  preferve  the  fuperiority  we  have  always  had  over  thetn  in 
fuch  arts  and  parts  of  knowledge  as  are  of  inoft  ufc  in  common 
life. 

Whoever  has  travelled  over  the  different  parts  of  Britain, 
muft  doubtlefs  have  been  greatly  furprized  to  fee  the  methods 
of  culture  fo  very  various  ;  and  to  obferve,  that  the  inftruments 
ufed  in  thefc  feveral  methods  are  as  different  as  the  ufes  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

In  one  county  we  may  fee  the  inclofed  farms  lay  neat,  clean 
and  well  tilled,  bearing  no  dil^ant  refemblance  to  a  well  kept 
garden  ;  but,  alas,  in  travelling  perhaps  fifty  miles  farther,  we 
fee  a  country  almoft  defolated,  the  fences  out  of  repair,  the 
tilled  land  laying  rough  and  in  large  clods,  and  the  poppies, 
thiilles,  wild  oats,  and  wheat,  growing  all  together,  thelaft 
having  only  the  appearance  of  an  intruder.  Whence  can  this 
difference  proceed  ?  The  inhabitants  of  our  feveral  counties  are 
in  general  equally  induRrious,  but  they  are  not  equally  attentiva 
to  improvement  ;  old  cul^oms  are  deep-rooted  in  their  minds, 
and  they  love  nor,  in  general,  to  change  even  for  the  better. 

Commerce  undoubtedly  enlarges  the  ideas,  the  human  mind 
is  expanded  by  it,  (elf-intereft  in  fome  meafure  vjives  way  to 
public  good,  and  individuals  are  induced  by  its  means  to  look 
fomething  beyond  their  own  particular  and  immediate  profit. 

Commerce  has  even  a  more  falutary  effed;  for  it  not 
only  extends  its  influence  over  fuch  as  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  trade,  but  alfo  to  all  degrees  of  men  that  live  within 
the  circle  of  its  enlivening  rays. 

This  explains  in  fome  meafure  to  us,  why  the  methods  of 
hulbandry  pradifed  in  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  (liould 
be  in  fo  different  a  ftate  of  improvement.  A  judicious  eye  will 
eafily  obferve,  that  wherever  an  improved  agriculture  is  prac- 
tifed,  commerce  flourilhes.  Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  on  almoft  all  our  fea-coalh,  the  farmers  are 
intelligent,  attentive,  and  willing  to  learn.    Agriculture  and 

commerce 
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commerce  are  undoubtedly  dependant  on  each  other,  and  one 
great  reafon  for  the  latter  being  in  fo  flouiifhing  a  ftate,  is 
that  frequent  opportunity  which  commercial  men  have  of  in- 
terchanging their  ideas  ;  it  is  regularly  ftudied  as  a  fcience, 
and  whatever  new  improvements  are  made  by  particulars  in 
any  quarter  that  may  be  of  public  ufe,  are  immediately,  and 
with  furprifing  celerity,  propagated  thrayghout  the  commercial 
world. 

Thus  we  find  that  a  mutual  communication  of  knowledge  is 
a  means  of  improving  any  art  or  fcience,  and  it  is  for  want  of 
this  communication  that  agriculture  has  improved  fo  much 
flower  than  any  other  fcience  or  art  whatever. 

Farmers  are  feldom  men  of  a  liberal  education  ;  they  are 
not  accuftom.ed  to  methodize,  or  pen  their  thoughts  ;  and  in- 
deed fhould  they  have  entertained  any  fuch  inclination,  what 
opportunity  had  they,  till  very  lately,  of  communicating  their 
improvements  to  the  public  ? 

It  is  v^ith  pleafure  we  can  acquaint  our  readers,  that  this  grand 
obftacle  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  is  totally  removed 
by  the  publication  of  the  very  important  and  ufeful  work  now 
under  our  condderation. 

This  colledlion  muft  be  looked  upon  as  a  repertorium  for  the 
fpontaneous  produftions  of  genius  onthofemoft  neceffary  parts 
of  knowledge,  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  manufadures  ; 
and  it  is  with  great  fatisfaflion  we  fee  in  it,  pieces  which  will 
not  only  do  honour  to  the  writers,  but  to  this  period  of  time, 
which  has  fo  happily  given  birth  to  them. 

The  volume  before  us  was  firft  publifhed  in  monthly  num- 
bers, and  contains  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pieces,  which,  if 
we  except  one  or  two,  are  all  original  compofitions. 

The  editors  motives  for  taking  upon  themfeives  the  trouble 
of  ufheiing  thefe  pieces  into  the  world,  were  truly  public-fpirit- 
ed  ;  but,  as  they  have  fpoken  very  fenfibly  for  themfeives,  we 
cannot  by  any  means  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  than  by  making  a  fhort  extrafl  from  the  pre- 
face. 

'  With  refpedl  to  the  work  itfelf,  the  judicious  reader  will 
obferve,  that  we  havefor  his  emolument  endeavoured  to  colleft 
and  concentrate  the  experience  of  the  learned  in  agriculture  and 
arts  into  a  fmall  compafs;  fo  that  in  thefe  volumes  he  may 
know  the  fentiments,  and  fee  the  praftice,  of  thofe  who  are 
moft  eminently  fkilled  in  the  works  of  nature,  or  moft  earneftly 
intent  on  the  improvement  of  art,  and  may  profit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  without  fliadng  their  toils,  their  difficulties, 
or  difappointments, 

«  This 
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'  This  colleilion  dees,  and  will  contain,  not  only  fuch  curC 
cus  papers  as  have  been  prefented  to  the  fociety,  of  which  co- 
jiies  are  from  rime  to  time  procured  from  the  refpedive  writers, 
but  alfo  various  oiher  important  articles  from  the  mofl  inge- 
/lious  naturalilh  and  artifts  in  Europe  and  America. 

•  Thus  enriched,  it  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the  encourage- 
jnent  due  to  its  own  intrinfic  merit  ;  we  fay  its  own  merir,  for 
the  editors  claim  no  other  praife  but  what  may  naturally  fall 
to  their  fliare,  for  exercifing  their  judgment  in  revifmg  the 
papers,  and  felefling  fuch  as  are  molt  likely  to  be  of  public 
bcncfif. 

•  On  the  perfedion  of  hufbandry  depends,  in  a  great  mea~ 
Aire,  the  increafe  of  commerce  ;  and  as  agriculture  is  far  from 
being  generally  in  a  very  improved  ftate  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
preference  is  given  to  papers  written  on  that  fubjtft. 

'  The  ufe  of  this  colleftion  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be  very  ex- 
tenfive.  The  nobility  and  gentry  may  gratify  that  curiofity 
'  fo  laudaWe  in  pcrfons  of  their  elevated  rank  ;  the  artift,  or  ma- 
nufafturer,  will  find  many  ufeful  hints  tending  to  improve  his 
particular  branch  ;  and  the  farmer  and  gardener  difcover,  trea- 
sured up  in  thefe  volumes,  a  ftock  of  knowledge  not  eafi'y  ex- 
hauiled. 

•  The  intelligent  and  experienced  reader  will,  perhaps,  ima- 
gine, that  fonie  of  the  praftical  obfervations  in  hufbandry, 
which  he  will  find  in  this  work,  are  already  too  well  known  to 
Tnerit  a  place ;  but  when  he  confiders,  that  what  is  common  in 
one  county  may  be  very  little  know  n  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, he  mult  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  ourcondudlin  this 
refpeft. 

'  Hitherto  only  the  utility  of  this  work  has  been  confidered, 
that  indeed  being  the  principal  objcdl  :  yet  from  the  variety  of 
fubjeds  introduced,  and  the  abundant  matter  which  our  vo- 
lumes will  contain,  fuch  rational  am.ufement  may  be  expedled, 
as  will  enable  the  sjentleman  to  fpend  bis  hours  of  diflipation 
•with  pleafure  and  profit,  and  produce  an  agreeable  relaxation  to 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  feverer  (tudies. 

•  Our  volumes  being  intended  to  regiiter  and  prefeive  all  the 
difcoveries  and  remarks  that  are  new,  curious,  and  valuable,  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts,  manufadures,  or  fciences  ;  all 
ufeful  letters  on  thefe  fubjeds  will  find  a  place  ;  and  wheneveir 
the  intelligent  hufbandman,  or  pradical  gardener,  is  inclined  to 
add  any  part  of  his  experience  to  the  public  fund,  as  utility  is 
more  attended  to  than  eleoance  of  ftvle,  his  communications 
will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception.  Hence  arifes  that  vari- 
ety which  has  been  fo  pleafing  to  the  readers  of  thefe  papers  ; 
hence  that  diverfity  in  themanner  of  treating  the  fame  filbjeds. 

Tbtr 
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The  opinions  of  correfpondents  may  often  differ,  but  tivy  arei 
feldom  incongruous. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  a  publication,  opened  par- 
ticularly for  coUedling  and  preferving  papers  on  thefe  impor- 
tant fubjefts,  will  induce  gentlemen  to  contribute  all  their  ufe- 
ful  obfervations  ;  v/hich,  but  for  fiich  a  ready  repofitory,  would 
be  either  loft,  or  fo  publiflied  as  to  be  of  little  fervice  to  the 
community.' 

One  would  naturally  have  imagined  that,  after  fo  candid, 
fo  fair,  and  fo  fenfible  an  account  of  this  undertaking,  no 
fcheme  could  have  been  formed  for  fuppreffing  a  work  fo  evident- 
ly calculated  for  public  utility  ;  yetfuch  an  intention  was  aflu- 
allv  formed  by  feme  millaken  members  of  the  truly  noble  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  &:c.  and  was,  through  an  unaccountable  in- 
attention, once  carried  in  the  fociety  :  but,  to  the  credit  of  the 
impartial  m.ajority,  let  it  be  recorded,  that  when  this  refolutioa 
came  before  them  for  confirmation,  and  the  cafe  was  faiilv 
ftated,  they  generoufly  and  nobly  refufed  to  ftigmatize  a  work 
they  faw  merited  their  approbation,  and  a  negative,  almoffc 
unanimous,  was  put  on  the  confirmation  of  their  committee's 
report,  as  far  as  related  to  the  intended  injurious  advertife- 
ment. 

The  work  before  us  is  in  the  title  faid  to  be  reviffd  and  dU 
gefted  by  feveral  members  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragemenE: 
of  arts,  manufaflures,  and  commerce  ;  and  to  the  prefident  and 
vice-prefidents  of  that  fociety  it  is  addrelTed  by  the  editors. 

This  occafioned  fomc  wrong-headed  members  to  take  fire. 
The  world,  they  faid,  would  elteem  this  work  as  their  long-pro- 
mifed  tranfaflions  :  it  was  therefore  neceffary  publicly  to  unde- 
ceive fuch  as  might  have  been  led  into  this  error.  But  what  added 
to  the  confidence  of  thefe  wilfully  millaken  members,  was,  that 
the  fecretary  to  the  Bern  fociety,  perhaps  owing  to  his  being 
ignorant  of  our  language,  in  writing  a  letter  to  Dr.  Temple- 
man,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  mentioned  this  work 
as  their  intended  publication. 

Such  a  notion  was  replete  with  abfurdities,  as  we  find  by  the 
preface  that  it  was  never  pretended  ihe  fociety, as  a  body,  had  any 
concern  in  it;  it  being  truly  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  they  would  ad- 
drefs  a  work  to  themftlves,  or  that  the  many  letters  contained 
in  this  volume,  written  by  perfons  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  addreffed  to  the  editors,  could  polTibly,  by  any  con- 
ifrudlion,  be  efleemed  the  work  of  the  fociety. 

Yet  though  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Society,  colleftivelyj 
it  is  evident  from  the  content?,  that  many  fenfible,  intelligent, 
learned,  and  ingenious  members,  and  amofig  them  one  of  the 
vice-prefidents  of  the  fociety,  have  been  contributors  to  it :  had 
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therefore  the  intended  point  been  carried,  the  cenfurc  would,  ?n 
feme  meafure,  have  fallen  on  a  part  of  tlie  fociety. 

After  faying  (0  much  in  general  of  this  work,  it  is  now  ne- 
ceflary  to  defcend  to  particnlars,  and  examine  the  merit  of  fome 
of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  volume  before  us. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fubjeds  which  are  included 
in  the  plan  of  the  work;  but  in  reading  it  wc  find  that  much 
more  is  faid  on  agriculture  than  on  arts,  commerce,  or  manufac- 
tures, the  obvious  reafon  for  which  is  given  in  the  extraft  we 
have  made  from  the  preface. 

Thcfubjeds  ofthef^veral  letters  are,  in  general,  judicioufly 
chofen,  being  fuch  as  are  leafl  known,  and  mod  likely  to  be  of 
ufe. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  favoured  flie  editors  with  feveral  very  ufeful 
pieces  of  knowledge  pradtifed  in  Ireland,  fuch  as  the  culture  of 
flax,  the  nature  of  limeftone  ufed  as  a  manure,  the  cloth  made 
of  the  refufe  of  flax,  the  different  admeafurements  of  land  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  France,  the  nature  and  culture  of  pota- 
toes, and  feveral  ufeful  hints  refpefling  fome  erroneous  pradlices 
in  Ireland  in  the  management  of  fheep. 

We  find  alfo  in  this  colledlion  various  letters  which  have  been 
fent  to  Dr.  Templeman,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of 
which  the  writers  thought  it  proper  to  fend  copies  to  the  edi- 
tors of  this  work  for  publication.  In  one  of  thefe  letters  is  a 
very  ingenious  defcription  of  a  new-invented  granary,  for 
preferring  corn,  which,  with  fome  flight  and  obvious  improve- 
ments, might  be  rendered  very  ufeful.  In  another  of  thefe 
letters,  all  which  fv'ere  read  before,  and  approved  by,  the  foci- 
ety, vv'e  find  fome  new  materials  pointed  out  for  making 
paper,  not  undeferving,  we  think,  of  the  encouragement  of  that 
public  fpirited  body. 

Among  the  many  encouragers  of  this  work  we  find  the  name 
of  the  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  reverend  Mr.  Stephen  White, 
who  has  written  to  tiis  editors  on  the  fubjedl  of  his  collateral 
bee- boxes. 

The  late  Mr.  Wyche,  (whofe  eulogy  in  this  colleflion  is  well 
drawn)  propofed  to  the  Society  fo  often  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle, the  encouraging  the  culture  of  Burnet  as  an  artificial  paf- 
ture.  This  fubjed  is  very  amply  and  ably  difcufled  in  feveral 
letters  written  by  the  experienced  and  well-meaning  Mr. 
Rocque  ;  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  volume,  Timothy-grafs,  a 
native  of  America,  is  recommended  for  propagation.  Among 
other  valuable  pieces  we  alfo  find  a  letter  to  Dr.  Templeman, 
containing  a  comparifoji  of  the  Hainault  fcythe  with  one  ufed 
by  the  ancients.  This  letter  was,  we  are  informed,  fent  to  the 
ciodor,  by  a  very  worthy  member  of  the  Society,  at  whofe  fpe- 
6  ciul 
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cial  recommendation  the  foreign  fcythes  were  lafl  harveft  tried  in 

Northamptonfhire. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  articles  mentioned  and  recommended 

in  thefe  papers,  which  have  the  appearance,  at  lead,  of  novelty 

to  common  farmers,  particularly  giving  fait  to  cattle,  now  found 

to  be  of  great  ufe,  making  them  thrive,  and  deftroying  worms  iii 

them. 

The  97th  letter  in  the  volume  before  us  gave  us  great  plea- 

fure  ;  it  is  written  by  an  intelligent  fen-farsner,  and  de~ 
fcribes  the  culture  of  cole  feed  in  the  low  countries.  The  laft 
piece  of  the  volume  is  alfo  well  worth  notice,  as  it  contains  ad 
eafy  and  fimple  improvement  on  the  waggon,  by  Mr.  Bellas, 
ofYattendon,  Berks. 

Many  ufeful  receipts  for  curing  the  diforders  incident  to  cattlej^ 
occur  throughout  the  work  :  but  were  we  to  point  out  parti- 
cularly to  our  readers  every  article  in  the  volume  worthy 
of  notice,  it  would  take  up  too  much  room.  It  is  fufficient  to 
obferve  that  the  plan  is  noble  and  extenfively  ufeful,  the  fub- 
jefts  are  in  general  well  handled,  and  there  are  much  fewer  in- 
different pieces  in  it  than  we  have  met  with  in  a  volume  con-. 
taining  fo  great  a  variety  of  matter. 

It  will  naturally  be  expedled  that  we  fhould  give  fome  fpecl- 
j-nen  of  a  work  which  we  fo  much  approve  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe  we  fhall  chufe  a  letter  containing  two  curious  methods  of 
propagating  trees ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  fhort. 

*  Among  the  various  methods  of  propagating  trees,  the  two 
following,  being  fomcv/hat  fmgular,  may  perhaps  be  thought 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  fome  future  number  of  the  Mujeuni 
RuJIicum. 

*  The  firft  Is  Mr.  Barnes's  method  of  propagating  trees  by 
the  bud  and  branch,  as  follows. 

"  Every  leaf  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  fiirub,  has  ufual- 
ly  a  young  bud  in  its  bofom  ;  and  it  is  certain  each  of  thefe 
buds  has  in  it  the  rudiment  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  :  there- 
fore It  appeared  reafonable  to  think  that  every  branch  might 
afford  as  many  new  plants  as  there  were  leaves  upon  it ;  pro- 
vided it  were  cut  into  (o  many  pieces,  and  a  proper  dreffing  was 
found  to  prevent  the  raw  ends  of  each  piece  from  decay.  The 
beft  mixture  for  this  purpofe,  upon  careful  and  repeated  expe- 
rience, I  have  found  to  be  this. 

"  Melt  together,  in  a  large  earthen  veffel,  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  common  pitch,  and  half  a  pound  of  turpentine.  When 
they  are  melted,  put  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  powder  of 
aloes }  ftir  theiri   all  togfither  ;  and  then   fet   them  on  tire; 
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when  it  has  flamed  a  moment,  cover  it  up  clofe,  and  it  will  ga 
out  :  then  melt  it  well,  and  fire  it  again  in  the  fame  manner  : 
this  muft  be  done  th:  te  times.  It  muft  be  in  the  open  air,  for 
it  would  fire  a  houfe  ;  and  there  muft  be  a  cover  for  the  velTel 
ready.  Alter  it  has  burnt  the  laft  time,  melt  it  again,  and  put 
in  three  ounces  of  yellow  wax  flired  very  thin,  and  fix  drachms 
of  maftich  in  powder.  Let  ii  all  melt  together  till  it  is  perfeft- 
ly  well  mixed ;  then  ftraia  it  through  a  coarfe  cloth  in  a  pan, 
and  fet  it  by  to  cool. 

*'  Whin  this  is  to  be  ufed,  a  piece  of  it  muft  be  broke  of?, 
and  fet  over  a  very  gentle  fire;  it  muft  ftand  till  it  is  juft  foft 
enough  to  fpread  upon  the  part  of  the  cutting  where  it  is  want- 
ed ;  but  it  muft  not  be  very  hot.  It  is  the  quality  of  this  dref- 
fing,  to  keep  out  wet  entirely  :  the  part  which  is  covered  with 
it  will  never  decay  while  there  is  any  principle  of  life  in  the  reft; 
and,  this  being  fecured,  nature  will  do  the  buftnefs  of  the  grow- 
ing- •  ^ 

•'  This  I  have  found  true   in    praflice  ;    and  by  repeated 

trials,  in  more  kinds  than  one,  I  have  found  that  I  could  raife 
from  any  piece  of  a  branch  as  many  good  plants  as  there  were 
leaves  upon  it." 

'  The  other  method  relates  only  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Englifh  elm,  by  grafting  it  upon  the  Dutch.  This  method  has 
been  pra(fi;ifeil  for  fome  time  by  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, who  has  found  it  to  fucceed  very  well ;  the  elms  growing 
much  fafter  than  in  the  common  way,  and  the  timber  being 
equally  good. 

'  As  I  myfelf  have  lately  made  both  thefe  experiments,  and 
hitherto  with  fuccefs,  I  hope  the  communication  of  them  will 
not  be  thought  impertinent  in, 

*  Gentlemen, 

Jynho,Jan.  1764.  '  Your  humble  fe^van^y 

«  W.  T.  B.' 

It  is  unneccffary  to  animadvert  upon  the  ftile  of  a  work, 
which  cannot  fail  being  as  various  as  it  is  poHible  to  imagine. 
Befides,  the  editors  tell  the  public,  that  they  lay  no  great  ftrefs 
on  elegance  of  diftion  :  neither,  indeed,  could  they  confiftently 
do  it,  as  their  moft  ufeful  correfpondents  muft  be  praftical  far- 
mers. 

Upon  the  v;hole  :  V/e  cannot  but  afford  this  work  our  wann- 
eft  approbation  ;  and  ive  hope  that  the  editors  may,  by  conti- 
nued encouragement,  be  induced  to  keep  open  a  channel  of  in- 
telligence, which  will  not  fail  being  extenfive'y  ufeful  and  profit- 
able, as  wfcH  to  thefe  ifl;mds,  as,  in  many  inftances,  to  our  Ame- 
rican plantaiions* 


C    lOI    j 

iV.   Several  Difcotirfes  f  reached  hfore  the  late  King,  and  his  prefent 
Majefty  ;  and  before  the  Uni'verjity  of  Cambridge.   By  Z.  Brooke, 
D.  D.  Felloiv  o/St.  John's  College,  in    Cambridge,   and  Cha- 
plain in  Ordinary  to  his  Majejly.      %-do.      Pr.  4;.  6d.      Beecroft, 
WHEN  a  learned  and   elegant  writer  informs  m,  that  his 
ciifcourfes  are  *  upon  very  momentous  points,'  and  that 
he  has  attempted  '  to  do  juftice  to  our  molt  holy  religion,'  we 
expea  to  find  him  inveftigating  the  real  dodrines  of  the  gof- 
pel  with  critical  fagacity  and  attention  ;  exhibiting  them  in  a 
new  and  ftriking  light;  exploding  falfe  and  inconfilient  opini- 
ons ;  difpelling  thofe  mifts  of  ignorance,  and  clouds  of  fophif- 
try,  wiih  which  perplexed  reafoners,  defigning  commentators, 
or  weak  enthufiafts  have  obfcured  the  revelation  of  Chrift.  But 
when  we  fee  him  difcuffing  obvious  propofitions,  and  adopting 
indefenfible  tenets,  we  are  difappointed  and  concerned. 

In  thefirft  difcourfe,our  author  propofe*:  to  fliew  what  great 
thinp-s  God  has  done  for  ns :  for  this  purpofe  he  confiders  '  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  difpenfations  of  grace.' 

In  the  fecond  difcoijrfe,  he  pathetically  defcribes  the  great 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  religious  notions  of  man- 
kind'by  the  promulgation  of  the  gofpel. 

•  What  ignorance,  fays  he,  in  matters  of  religion,  what  im- 
purity of  morals,  had  got  the  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of 
men,' even  amid  thofe  wife  and  polilhed  nations,  where  arts  and 
fciences  had  erefted  their  ftandard,  and  ellablifhed  a  fovereign- 
ty  }  What  barbarous,  for  inltance,  and  libidinous  ufages  pre- 
vailed in  the  public  and  private  devotion  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome?  a  worfliip  how  unholy,  and  fubverfive  of  true  religion  ! 
Ceremonies  and  inftitutions  how  ludicrous  and  abominable  ! 
How  utterly  unbecoming  the  majelly,  and  derogatory  to  the 
honour,  ofGod!  What  an  imputation  on  the  underftanding, 
how  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  man  I' 

*  Every  thing,  in  the  pagan  fvftems,  is  either  put  under  the 
blind  diredtion  of  chance,  or  determined  and  fixed  irreverfibly 
by  the  neceffity  of  fate.  There  the  majefty  of  heaven  is  either 
left  in  a  ftate  of  indolence  and  inadlion,  utterly  regardlefs  of 
what  pafies  in  this  fublunary  fcene  of  things,  left  perchance 
the  concerns  of  the  world  (hould  prove  burdenfome  and  diilraft- 
ing,  and  a  multiplicity  of  cares  give  didurbance  to  his  quiet  ; 
or  elfe  the  divine  nature  is  made  the  ruthlefs  creature  of  I'uper- 
ftition,  armed  with  cruelty  and  terror,  whofe  tender  relentings 
would  be  deemed  a  certain  want  o^  dignity,  and  whofe  merciful- 
nefs  would  be  degraded  into  weaknefs  and  tolly.' 

In  the  gofpel  of  Chrilt  '  we  are  taught  to  pay  ouradoratioa 
where  only  it  can  be  due,  to  God  alone  ;  and  that  not  with  the 

H  3  vain 
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vain  pomp  of  proceffion  and  facrifice,  not  with  oHentatious  of- 
ferings, and  impure  cerenrionics ;  not  with  the  fervice  of  the 
lip  and  outwnrd  man,  but  with  fimpHcity  and  godly  fincerity, 
with  the  worfliipof  the  f|.irir,  with  inward  (andlity,  and  the  de- 
votion of  the  heart.  How  diflimilar  this  to  the  muhitarious 
and  extravagant  forms  of  idolatrous  worfliip,  to  the  revellings 
and  indecency,  that  fo  univerfally  prevailed,  to  the  everlalUng  re- 
proach ot  the  Gentile  world.' 

Our  author  proceeds  to  lliew  the  vanity  of  philofophical  fpe- 
pulations  in  regard  to  the  chief  good  of  man,  and  the  leading 
principle  of  moral  conduft  ;  and  very  juftly  extols  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  the  Chriftian  revelation.  After  which  he  falls  in- 
to the  following  lamentable  reverie  :  '  The  gofpel,  fays  he,  has 
not  only  enfured  our  pardon  and  reconcilement  with  Qod,  but 
even  rendered  our  imperfcdl  fervices  meritorious  in  his  fight, 
^he  blood  of  Jefus  is  become  a  propitiation  for  our  fins,  and  the 
merits  of  Chrill  have  entitled  us  to  the  reward  of  heaven.  By 
faith  in  our  Redeemer,  his  righteoufnefs  is  imputable  to  us, 
&c.' 

In  what  part  of  the  New  Teftament,  we  beg  leave  to  afic, 
are  thefj  doctrines  to  be  found? — Before  you  attempt  to  deli- 
ver them  as  articles  of  our  religion,  good  doftor,  iLo  jujlice  to  th,e 
v^ordpfGod;  exartiine,  like  a  Chridian  fcholar,  every  paflage 
in  difpute  v,'ith  critical  attention  ;  place  no  dependence  on  fin- 
g!e  texts  and  fragments  of  fcripture  ;  confider  the  circumftances, 
ihe  argument,  the  defign  of  the  facred  writer,  and  you  will  find, 
that  your  fyftem  of  divinity  is  "  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vi- 
ficn." 

\n  the -third  difcourfe  he  enquires,  wherein  confills  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  man,  and  obferves,  that  '  whatever  is  productive  of 
folid  and  lading  peace  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  which  neither  the 
i'uiifliine  of  profperity  can  difpel  and  diffipate,  nor  the  ftorms  of 
adverfity  can  tloud  and  overwhelm;  which  does  not  defert  the 
bed  of  ficknefs,  and  forfaketh  not  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  which 
can  never  be  feparated  from  the  enjoyments  of  youth,  nor  the 
cares  of  manhood  ;  which  leaves  us  not  forlorn  and  deftitute, 
h\  thofe  laft  gloomy  moments,  when  all  outward  cotnforts  fail, 
<hat  it  is,  and  that  alone,  which  can  render  us  truly  happy. 
Whatever  .expedients  ancient  wifdom  may  fuggeft,  or  modern 
philofophy  can  recommend  that  fall  fliort  of  this,  they  are  ut- 
terly vain  and  infignificant.' 

Our  author  introduces  the  fourth  difcourfe  with  an  affe£ting 
reprefentation  of  human  mifery,  and  then  proceeds  to  confider 
the  remedies  and  fupports  which  are  prefented  to  us  by  the 
religion  of  Chrift.  '  Here,  he  tells  us,  we  have  a  full  affur- 
ance  of  the  merits  and  msdiatior.  of  a  cfijcified  Saviour  ;  the 

facrifics 
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Tacrifice  of  whofe  blood  is  a  fufficient  atonement  for  Cm,  and 
therefore  xhennly  proper  expedient  to  relieve  us  from  this  oiofl 
wretched  ftate  of  mortality.' 

In  the  fifth  difcoiirfe  he  illuftrates  thefe  words  of  Ifaiah,  Be- 
hold, God  is  piy  falvation,  SiC.  by  the  fame  confiderations ;  and 
infifts  that  '  we  may  have  recourfe  with  fafety  to  the  efficaci- 
Gus  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour;' — that  *  a  firm  belief  in  the 
interceffion  of  Chrift  will  at  once  extrad  tlie  fling  of  death  ;* 
— that  *  true  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jefus  will  foon  cure  the  an- 
guifhof  the  wound,  and  flop  efFeftu ally  the  fpreading  venon;i 
of  it;' — that  '  the  meritorioufnefs  of  the  Chriftian  facrifice  is 
conveyed  along  with  us,  to  cover  our  infirmities,  and  jultify 
our  imperfeftions,  &c.' 

If  we  may  have  recourfe  with  fafety  to  the  efficacious  merits 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  ;  if  the  facrifice  of  his  blood  is  a  fuffi- 
cient atonement  for  our  fins,  and  his  righteoufnefs  imputable 
to  us,  St.  Paul  impofes  upon  us,  v/hen  he  affertj,  that  every 
mar.  pall  recei've  the  thivgs  done  it:  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done  *  ;  and  X\\z\.Gcd  'vjill  render  to  eaiery  man  according  to  his 
deeds  f.    We  are  to  receive,  according  to  what  ChriJI  has  done; 

God    will  render  to  us  according  to  the  deeds  of  C;6r//?. . 

But,  dear  do£tor,  do  not  deceive  us ;  teach  us  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  the  gofpel,  and  leave  the  brethren  of  the  tabernacle  to 
foothe  the  confcicnces  of  their  enthufiafticliearers  with  this  fo- 
porific  nonfenfe. 

In  the  fixth  difcourfe  he  points  out  tlie  evidences  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  ;  and  ob- 
fcrves  that  '  the  belief  of  this  great  article  is  the  only  fure  re- 
medy againft  the  vain  and  vexatious  cares  of  life,  and  the  only 
true  fource  of  that  peace,  that  contentment,  that  complacency 
of  mind  which  is  the  firm  foundation  of  a  lafting  and  fubftantial 
liappinefs.' 

In  the  feventh  difcourfe  tlie  dodor  confiders  the  -uncertain 
duration  of  human  life,  and  the  benefit  of  a  ferious  meditation 
on  thecircumftances  attending  our  dilTolution  :  and  in  the  8th 
he  (hews  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  love  of  God. 

*  The  true  love  of  God,  fays  he,  doth  not  confifl  in  the  ex- 
tatic  violence  of  affcclion,  but  in  a  moral  and  rational  coiiduft. 
It  is  not  the  efFe6l  of  nature  and  pafTion  only,  but  of  reafon  al- 
fo.  It  is  warm  indeed,  and  lively  ;  but  it  is  difcreet  and  fober; 
vigorous  and  operative,  but  fedate  and  void  of  oflentation.  It 
breaks  not  out  in  the  wild  fallies  of  an  heated  imagination,  but 
iiTues  forth  in  ferious  and  rational  itrains  of  unalfeded  piety. 
It  burfis  not  forth  in  the  mad  ftarts  and  extravagant  rant  of  the 

*  2  Cor.  V.  10.  t  Rom.  ii.  6. 
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enthufiaft  ;  nor  dies  away  in  the  lukcwarinnefs  and  languor  or 
the  mere  religionifl ;  but  being  equally  removed  from  both  exr 
tremes,  it  burns  ferene  and  fteady,  and  yet  with  a  glow  and  en- 
ergy in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.' 

In  the  ninth  fcrmon  he  takes  occafion,  from  thcfe  words  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  paralytic,  Be  of  gnod  cheer,  thyjins  he  forgiven 
thee,  to  inculcate  the  following  dodlrine,  viz.  that  '  the  merits 
and  interccflion  of  a  crucified  Saviour  have  repaired  the  breaches 
of  our  corrupted  nature,  filled  up  the  deficiencies  of  man's  obe- 
dience, turned  away  the  wrath  of  our  God  from  us,  and  given 
lis  a  juft  claim  to  an  inheritance  among  the  faints,' — not  con- 
JVJering  that  the  words  of  the  text  cannot  poflibly  give  any  fanc- 
tion  to  the  notions  which  he  here  maintains,  as  they  were  fpo- 
ken  before  any  atonement  could  be  made,  any  fatisfaflion  of- 
fered, any  meritorioufnefs  conveyed,  or  any  intercelTion  com- 
inenctd*;  and  that  it  is  abfurd  to  extend  thofe  exprerfions, 
which  are  only  applicable  to  ne-cv  con'verts,  at  the  firfl:  propa- 
gation of  the  gofjjcl,  to  Chriftians  of  the  prefent  age.  If  writers 
•would  more  carefully  attend  to  this  circumftance,  we  fhould  not 
|3e  peflered  with  fo  many  groundlefs  and  antifcriptural  tenets. 

The  tenth  is  a  fermon  on  the  zgth  of  May,  in  which  the 
author  gives  us  a  lively,  but,  in  fome  inftances,  an  exaggerat- 
ed, defcription  of  the  confufions  in  this  kingdom,  jull:  before 
the  Reftoration.. 

'  The  fituation  of  the  people  of  England,  fays  he,  which 
way  foever  they  direfled  their  view,  was  truly  deplorable.  If 
they  locked  backward,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  the  utnncft  con- 
fiifion,  the  moll  complicated  mifery  :  theconftitution  of  govern- 
ment totally  diifolved  :  the  legal  adminiftration  of  civil  juilice  in- 
terrupted altogether,  or  grofsly  perverted  :  no  fecurity  of  men's 
fortunes,  or  of  their  lives  to  be  depended  upon  :  the  church  defpoil- 
ed  of  its  revenues,  and  its  ordinances  :  all  decency  and  regularity 
of  worfhip  quite  dellroyed:  allauthority  and  jurifdiftionin  the  re- 
ligious cfUblifhment  entirely  at  an  end.  In  ftiort,  inftead  of  liber- 
ty and  fafeguard  in  the  ftate,  nothing  but  tyranny,  diforder,  and 
putragej  inflead  of  the  beauty  of  holinefs  in  the  temple,  no- 

*  If  our  author  iliould  allege,  in  oppofition  to  this  remark, 
ihat  the  Laub  nx:as  JJain  from  the  foundation  of  the  v^orld,  he  is  de- 
fued  to  confult  the  original.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  and  he  will  find  that 
the  words  have  another  ireaning,  viz. — Whofe  names  'were  not 
nuritlen  from  the  foundation  of  the  ivorld  in  the  book  oflfe;  or  fup- 
})onng  the  common  conftrudicn  of  this  paiTage  to  be  right,  it 
can  only  imply  that  G'od,  from  the  beginning,  defgned  \o  fen  J 
our  Saviour  into  the  world,  and  that  he  was  to  be  fain,  and  can- 
fiot,  by  any  means,  (iipport  our  author's  hypothefis. 
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{thing  but  the  horrid  ignorance  and  tumultuous  uproar  of  the 
rankefi:  bigotry  :  inftead  of  comfort  and  edification  in  the  pub- 
lic fervice  of  God,  nothing  but  the  wildeft  rant  of  euthufiafiic 
phrenzy  ;  nothing  but  the  loweft  dregs  of  the  grofieft  fanati- 

cifm,  &c.' 

In  the  fame  nervous  and  animated  language,  he  defcribes  the 
happy  efFedls  of  the  Reftoration.  '  The  land,  fays  he,  ceafed 
from  the  defilement  of  blocd.  The  nation  emerged  from  the 
depth  of  mifery  and  defpair.  Religion  put  on  a  new  face  of 
decency  and  dignity  :  government  refumed  its  wonted  order 
and  authority  ;  and  peace  and  fecurity  were  adminiftered  by 
the  even  hand  of  juflice.  Anarchy  and  confufion  fled  forth  as 
a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  they  vaniflied  away.  And 
thofe  great  matters  of  civil  difcord,  prerogative  and  privilege, 
kept  their  ftated  and  due  bounds.  Thus  the  bleffings  of  fociety 
were  poured  out  in  great  abundance  on  all  orders  of  men,  and 
joy  and  happinefs  fpread  themfelves  to  the  remoteft  corners  of 
the  land.' 

The  laft  is  a  difcourfe  on  theacceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty 
to  the  throne,  in  which  Dr.  Brooke  has  treated  the  topics  com- 
monly made  ufe  of  on  that  occafion,  in  a  ftiie  fuperior  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  writer. 


y.  -^  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  ihe  Archdeaconry  e/'Colchefter,  occa^ 
fioned  by  the  -uncommon  Murtality,  and  quid  SucceJJjon  of  Bijhops  in 
the  See  of  London,  at  a  Vifitation  holden  in  May,  1764,  hy 
Charles  Mofs,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  o/Colcheiier,  Reaoro/Sl. 
George's  Hanover  Square,  end  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Ma- 
jffy.      'i'vo.     No  Puhlijher's  Name. 

THIS  Charge,  as  the  author  informs  us,  was  occafioned  by 
the  *  uncommon  mortality'  of — biihops  in  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don ;  though  he  owns,  p.  6.  that  '  thefe  melancholy  events  may 
well  be  fuppoftd  to  happen,  in  the  comfnon  courfe  of  things, 
from  the  infinite  chances  of  mortality.'  This,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  reprefentation,  is  a  common  uncommon  mor- 
tality. 

*  The  particular  point,  fays  he,  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention  is,  the  Angular  fate  of  this  great  and  important  dio- 
cefe.'  As  there  feems  to  be  nothing  fingular  in  the  death  of 
three  old  men  (two  of  which,  he  himfelf  teils  us,  '  came  to  this 
high  ftailon  at  an  advanced  age')  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  you 
will  afk,  wherein  the  fingularity  of  it  confifis  ? — You  fiiall  hear. 

♦  This  diocefe  has   been  deprived  of  three  of  its  fpiritual 

heads  in  le.'s  than  three  years,  and  two  of  them  in  lefs  than  one  \ 
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A  c\TCum(iancc  truly  Jjngular  /  This  ecclefiaftical  body,  Is,  it 
feems,  like  Cerberus  ;   nay,  if  we  may  form  a  judgement  of  it 

from  the  next  paragraph,  it  is  like nothing  at  all  ;  for   our 

author  tells  us,  vindicating  himfclf  from  the  imputation  of  fuper- 
ftition,  that  '  he  h:is  no  intention  of  augurating  any  future 
evil  to  the  church,  from  this  rapid  mortality  in  fome  of  the 
great  pillars  of  it.'  Rapid  mo  talily  in  a  great  pillar  is  an  image 
peculiarly  his  own  ;  it  Itrik^s  us  at  once  ia  the  light  of  an 
ori»inal. 

In  his  account  of  billiop  Ofbaldefton,  he  affures  us,  that 
*  the  experience  of  a  few  years  would  have  convinced  us,  that  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  bufinefs  *-,  a  gentleman- 
ly addrefs  and  deportment,  &c.  are  valuable  qualities  in  a  Chri- 
ftian  biihop,  and  would  have  made  a  worthy  governor  of  a 
Chriftian  church.'  An  obfervatlon  which  has  as  much  relation 
to  Dr.  M.  as  Dr.  O.  the  reader,  therefore,  is  left  to  apply  this 
gentlmanly  addrefs  to  which  of  them  he  pleafes.  In  his  charaQer 
ofbiQiop  Hayter,  he  tells  us,  in  general  terms,  that  the  bifhop 
had  *  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  : 
his  period  was  fiiort  indeed.' 

*  Oftendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
'  Effe  finunt.' 

And  yet,  in  the  next  page,  he  informs  us,  that  Dr.  Hayter  ^filled 
an  high  ftation  in  the  church  for  many  years.'  He  thertflore 
certaJnly  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  powers  ;  unlefs 
v.^e  are  to  ■fuppofe,  with  our  reverend  author,  that  an  opportu- 
nity of  this  kind  is  inconfifient  with  an  high  ftation. 

The  charader  of  his  patron  bifhop  Sherlock  feems  to  have 
been  the  principal  objcd  in  his  view  ;  and  would  probably  have 
been  given  us  in  the  Ihape  of  a  fermon,  if  a  brother  chaplain 
bad  not  anticipated  the  fubjeil.  In  this  part  of  his  charge  we 
might,  therefore,  have  expeded  *  thatclauical  elegance  andcor- 
reitnefs.j  which,  he  fays,  do  '  lb  much  honour  to  all  the  coinpo- 
fitions' of  Dr.  Sherlock.  Yet  our  author,  in  his  ufual  way, 
fpeaks  of  ^  great  lights,  who  had  declared  themfelves  of  a  differ- 
ent <j///z/w;  ;'  of  archives  (i.  e.  the  places  where  records  are  pre- 
ferved)  as  '  materials  that  fell  into  the  bifliop's  hands ;'  of  '  a 
man  being  pafl  his  youth,  and  advanced, /o-t^/j,  towards  the 
middle  of  life  ;'  of'  writing  on  rules  ;'  of  '  bearing  a  rank  ;'  of 
•  men  who  have  fat  at  the  head  of  an  ecclefiaftical  fynod  ;' 
and,  to  the  honour  of  his  patron,  obferves,  that,  *  in  his  laft 
flate  of  decline,  he  was  able  to  diftate  his  thoughts   to  thofe 


*  That  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of  buf.ners  everv  man 
7;ho  knew  biflion  O.  will  readily  allow. 

about 
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about  him,  ia  broken  words   and  fentences.' — Not  a  l^'nabl.e 
about  the  piety  of  thefe  three  bifhops  ! 

This  performance,  however,  contains  feveral  judicious  ob- 
fervations,  and  we  are  really  forry  to  find  reafon  for  cenfure. 
But  if  the  author  fliould  think  proper  to  publifh  his  Boyleaa 
leftures,  thefe  animadverfions  may  be  of  fervice  to  him  ;  they 
may  induce  him  to  pay  more  attention  to  his  ftile,  and  avoid 
inaccuracies  which  would  injure  his  reputation  in  the  learned 
world  :  for  thofe  compofitions  which  are  committed  to  the 
prefs  in  a  rude  and  indigefled  form,  generally  meet  with  the 
fate  of  the  good  bi/hop  : 

Oflendunt  terris  h^ec  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Effe  finunt. 


VI.  Gotham.      J  Poem.     Book  III.     By  C.  Churchill.     A^to^ 
Pr.  2s.  bd.     Flexney. 

EVERY  reader  who  knows  the  irafcibility  of  fuch  a  genius 
as  that  of  Mr.  Churchill,  will  readily  agree  with  us  that 
our  Review  of  his  laft  poem,  the  Farewell  *,  has  drawn  upon  us 
his  implacable  refentment;  nor  are  we  abfurd  enough  to  imagine 
that  a  reconciliation  is  ever  practicable,  were  we  weak  enough  to 
court  it.  But,  however  we  may  be  above  ceremony  tov/ards 
Mr.  Churchill,  we  cannot  difpenfc  with  our  duty  to  the 
public,  by  declaring  that  the  work  before  us  is  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  to  the  laft  we  reviewed  of  the  fame  author,  and  is  fuch  as, 
in  maoy  paiTages,  jufiifies  the  higheft  ideas  his  tViends  (we  mean 
his  rational  ones)  may  have  conceived  of  his  poetical  merits. 

The  author,  from  his  imaginary  poflefiion  of  the  throne  of 
Gotham,  takes  occafion  to  describe  a  patriot  king,  his  difiiicul- 
ties,  his  dangers,  and  the  long  train  of  deceptions  to  which  he 
is  fubjefled  from  fycophants,  flatterers,  defigning  minifters, 
and  fuch  other  vermin  as  crawl  about  a  court.  V/e  cannot  fee 
with  what  propriety  fome  of  Mr.  Churchill's  enemies  have  call- 
ed this  a  fatire,  nor  can  we  think  that  there  is  in  England  a 
wretch  fo  mean  as  to  dream  of  its  being  a  contraft.  The 
v.hole  of  it  confifts  of  manly  fenfe,  conveyed  in  a  fine  glaw 
of  numbers,  (except  when  the  manner  becomes  too  didafcic, 
a  fpecies  of  writing  in  which  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Churchill 
excels)  without  any  of  thofe  charat^eriftical  ftrokes  that, 
forming  a  likenefs  known  at  the  firll:  glance,  conlHtute  per- 
fonal  fatire.  In  fhort,  we  fee  nothing  in  this  poem  that 
might  not  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  a  Fenelon,  a  Teflin,  and 
(if  the  reader  pleafes)  a  Bolingbroke.  The  firft  of  thofe  great 
men  was  thought  to  have  libelled  Lewis  XIV.  by  the  publication 
of  his  Telemaque.      Shall  we  be  as  fore  zrA  as    illiberal  r,s  the 


See  Critical  Review  for  Ji;ly,  p.  57. 
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French  conrf-,  who  perfeciited  Feiielon  on  that  account  ?  Did  not 
bis  prefent  Sardinian  majefty  generoufly  pcnfion  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  and  engage  him  to  compofe,  for  the  ufe  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  before  us,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  one  is  in  profe,  the  other  in  verfc  ? 

After  drawing  a  very  fine  pidure  of  a  patriot  king,  Mr.  C. 
bewails  the  cares  that  attend  a  crown,  which  he  dcfcribes  as  being 
lined  with  thorns,  and  forms  the  following  contraft. 

*  The  villager,  born  humbly  and  bred  hard. 
Content  his  wealth,  and  poverty  his  guard, 

In  aflion  fimply  jult,  in  confcience  clear. 

By  guilt  untainted,  undilhirb'd  by  fear, 

His  means  but  fcanty,  and  his  wants  but  few. 

Labour  his  bufinefs  and  his  pleafure  too. 

Enjoys  more  comforts  in  a  fingle  hour, 

Than  ages  give  the  wretch  condemn'd  to  pow'r. 

*  Call'd  up  by  health,  he  rifes  with  the  day. 
And  goes  to  work,  as   if  he  went  to  play, 
Whiftling  off  toils,  one  half  of  which  might  make 
The  ftouteft  Atlas  of  a  palace  quake  ; 

'Gainil  heat  and  cold,  which  make  us  cowards  faint, 

Harden'd  by  conftant  ufe,  without  complaint 

He  bears,  what  we  fhould   think  it  death  to  bear ; 

Short  are  his  meals,  and  hoiricly  is  his  fare  ; 

His  thirft  he  fl^ikes  at  fome  pure  neighb'ring  brook. 

Nor  afics  for  fauce  where  appetite  rtands  cook. 

When  the  dews  fall  and  when  the  fun  retires 

Behind  the  mountains,  when  the  village  fires. 

Which  wakcn'd  ail  at  once,  fpeak  fupper  nigh. 

At  dillance  catch,  and  fix  his  longing  eye, 

Homeward  he  hies,  and  with  his  maniy  brood 

Of  raw-bon'd  cubs,  enjoys  that  clean,  coarfe  food. 

Which,  feafon'd  with  good  liumour^his  fond  bride 

'Gainft  his  return  is  hapj;y  to  provide. 

Then,  free  from  care,  and  free  from  thought,  he  creeps 

Into  hisftraw,  and  till  the  morning  fleeps. 

*  Nor  fo  the  king — with  anxious  cares  opprefs'd. 
His  bofom  labours,  and  admits  not  reft. 

A  glorious  wretch,  he  fweats  beneath  the  weight 

OfMajefty,  and  gives  up  eafe  for  ftate. 

E'en  when  his  fniiles,  which,  by  the  fools  of  pride, 

Aretreafur'd  and  preferv'd,  from  fide  to  fide 

Fly  round  the  court,  e'en  when,  compell'd  by  form. 

He  ktrvif  moft  calns  his  foul  is  in  a  ftorm ! 

Care, 
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Care,  like  a  fpeiflre,  feen  by  him  alone. 
With  all  her  neft  of  vipers,  round  his  throne 
By  day  crawls  full  in  view  ;  when  night  bids  ileep. 
Sweet  nnrfe  of  nature,  o'er  the  fenfes  creep. 
When  Mifery  herfelf  no  more  complains. 
And  flaves,  if  poflible,  forget  their  chains. 
The'  his  fenfe  weakens,  the'  his  eye  grows  dim. 
That  reft  which  comes  to  all,  comes  not  to  him. 
E'en  at  that  hour,  Care,  tyrant  Care,  forbids 
The  dew  of  fleep  to  fall  upon  his  lids  ; 
From  night  to  night  fhe  watches  at  his  bed  ; 
Now,  as  one  mop'd,  fits  brooding  o'er  his  head, 
Anon  (he  ftarts,  and,  borne  on  raven's  wings. 
Croaks  forth  aloud Sleep  was  not  made  for  kings.* 

He  then  returns  to  paint  the  duties  of  a  fovereign  with  regard 
to  himfelf  ;  and  requires  that  he  fhould  look  into  his  own  breafl, 
that  he  may  be  free  from  thofe  crimes  which  he  puniflies  in 
another.  He  next  (flill  in  the  character  of  the  king  of  Go- 
tham), paints  the  duties  of  a  king  towards  his  minifters.  Speak- 
ing of  them,  he  gives  us  the  following  noble  lines. 

*  Can  they  fo  much,  from  thoughts  of  danger  free. 
Deceive  themfelves,  fo  much  mifdeem  of  me. 
To  think  that  I  will  prove  a  Oatefman's  tool. 
And  live  a  ftranger  where  I  ought  to  rule  ? 
What,  to  myfelf  and  to  my  flate  unjuft. 
Shall  I  from  minifters  take  things  on  truft. 
And,  finking  low  the  credit  of  my  throne. 
Depend  upon  dependants  of  my  own  ? 
Shall  I,  moft  certain  fource  of  future  cares, 
Notufe  my  judgment,  but  depend  on  their's  ? 
Shall  I,  true  puppet-like,  be  mock'd  with  ftate. 
Having  nothing  but  the  name  of  being  great. 
Attend  at  councils  which  I  muft  not  weigh. 
Do  what  they  bid,  and  v/hat  they  dictate  fay, 
Enrob'd,  and  hoifled  up  into  my  chair. 
Only  to  be  a  royal  cypher  there  ? 
Perifh  the  thought — 'tis  treafon  to  my  throne — 
And  who  but  thinks  it,  could  his  thoughts  be  known, 
Infults  me  more,  thsn  He  who  leagu'd  with  hell. 
Shall  rife  in  arms,  and  'gainft  my  crown  rebell.' 

The  verfesthat  follow  can  never  bethought  too  charaderiftlcal 
at  the  prefent  jundluie,  when  we  reliecl  that  the  practices  there 
mer.tioned  have  been  invariably  complained  of  fince  the  great 
lebellion  broke  out  againit  Charles  the  firft.  The  garbling  of 
armies  were  the  crimes  of  Cromwell,  James  II.  queen  Anne: 

and 
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and  were  theconftant  themes  of  oppofition  to  the  miiiiilry  dur- 
ing the  late  reign.  Every  one  knows  the  proftirution  of  the 
courts  of  law  under  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  that  it  has  been  the 
conftant  complaint  of  the  Outs  that  the  ins  have  furionnded 
the  throne,  without  fuffering  truth  to  approach  it.  Mr.  C.  next 
condemns  in  kings  the  plea  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
wrongs  of  their  fubjeds,  and  enters  into  a  very  fine  difierta- 
tion  on  that  kind  of  ftudy  which  is  proper  for  kings ;  and  ex- 
cludes even  fcience  and  the  mufes.  His  fentiments  on  this 
occafion  are  not  to  be  excelled  in  the  Englifli  language.  After 
difclaiming  pedantical  ftudies,  he  fays, 

<  Nor  Siren  tho'  thou  art,  and  thy  flrange  charms. 
As  'twere  by  magic  lure  men  to  thy  arms, 
Do  I  call  Thee,  who  through  a  winding  maze, 
A  labyrinth  of  puzzling,  pleafing  ways, 
Doft  lead  us  at  the  lall  to  ihofe  rich  plains. 
Where,  in  full  glory,  real  fcience  reigns. 

*  Fair  tho'  thou  art,  and  lovely  to  mine  eye, 
Tho'  full  rewards  in  thy  poffeffion  lie 

To  crown  man's  wifh,  and  do  thy  fav'rites  grace, 

Tho'  (was  I  ftation'd  in  an  humbler  place,) 

I  could  be  ever  happy  in  thy  fight,   ■ 

Toil  with  thee  all  the  day,  and  thro'  the  night 

Toil  on  from  watch  to  watch,  bidding  my  eye, 

Faft  rivetted  on  Science,  fleep  defy. 

Yet,  (fuch  the  hardfliips  which  from  empire  flow) 

Muft  I  thy  fweet  fociety  forego. 

And  to  feme  happy  rival's  arms  refign 

Thofe  charms,  which  can,  alas !  no  more  be  mine. 

*  No  more,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day, 
Shall  I  purfue  thy  fteps,  and  urge  my  way 

Where  eager  lovcof  Science  calls,  no  more 
Attempt  thofe  paths  which  man  ne'er  trod  before? 
No  more,  the  mountain  fcal'd,  the  defart  croft, 
Lofing  myfelf,  nor  knowing  I  was  loft. 
Travel  thro' woods,  thro'  wilds,  from  morn  to  night, 
From  night  to  morn,  yet  travel  with  delight. 
And  having  found  thee,  lay  me  down  content. 
Own  all  my  toil  well  paid,  my  time  well  fpent.' 
His  fubfequent  defcription  of  his  parting  with  the  mufes,  is 
equally  poetical;  and  when  he  defcribes  the  ftudies  proper  for  a 
king,  be  gives  us  a  poetical  abftraft  of  all  that  the  beft  authors 
have  faid  on  that  fubjeft.     In  reviewing  this  piece,  we  have  been 
the  more   liberal  of  our  quotations,    becaufe   we  think  it   can 
fparc  them,  and,  like  modeft  vifitants  defired  to  make  free  with 

a  nei^h- 
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a  neighbour's  garden,  have  neither  cropped  the  faireft  flow- 
ers, nor  the  fineft  fruit,  but  left  them  {landing  to  be  purchafed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  whom  we  cannot  mention  on  this 
occafion,  without  faying  with  Horace, 

Nilfuit  mquam 

Tarn  difpur  fihi. 


VII.   An  Hijiory  o/"  England,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman 
to  his  Son.      In  t'wo  Volumes.      izmo.     Pr.  6s.     Newbery. 

THIS  is  an  epitome  of  the  Englilh  hiftory,  attempted  ca 
a  new  plan,  which  muft  be  pleafing  to  thofe  who  are  con- 
tented with  general  notions  of  our  conftitution  and  the  events 
that  have  contributed  to  its  prefent  ftate :  we  cannot,  however, 
recommend  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  introduftion  to 
thofe  readers  who  may  be  inclined  to  drink  deep  of  Englilh  bif- 
torical  knowledge.  The  outlines  are  well  fketched,  the  reflec- 
tions are  jufi:,  and  in  many  places  animated,  and  the  contents 
are  fufiicient  to  equip  a  coff'ee-houfe  politician  to  make  even  a 
more  than  tolerable  figure  in  converfation. 

The  editor,  in  a  letter  to  the  publiflier  (that  is,  to  him- 
felf)  pretends  that  the  firft  fifty-one  letters  were  really  wrote  by 
a  nobleman  to  his  fon  at  the  univerfity ;  and  that  thofe  which 
fucceed  are  added  by  an  inferior  hand.  We  can  fee  no  reafon 
for  this  fuppofed  inferiority,  and  therefore  ftiall  give  our  readers 
a  fpecimen  of  each  part.  The  fifty- firfl:  letter  ends  with  the 
death  of  queen  Anr.e. 

•  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  feemed  fomewhat  re- 
lieved by  medicines,  rofe  from  her  bed,  and,  'about  eight, 
walked  a  little  ;  when,  cafting  her  eyes  on  the  clock  that  flood 
in  her  chamber,  fhe  continued  to  gaze  for  fome  time.  One  of 
the  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her  what  flie  faw  there  more  than 
ufual  ?  to  which  the  queen  only  anfwered  by  turning  her  eyes 
upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  foon  aft;r  feizcd  with  a 
fit  of  the  apoplexy,  from  which,  however,  fiie  was  relieved  by 
the  afllftance  of  dodtor  Mead.  In  this  ftate  of  ftupefadion  flie 
continued  all  night;  ftiegave  fome  figns  of  life  between 
twelve  and  one  next  day,  but  expired  the  next  morning,  a 
little  after  feven  o'clock,  having  lived  forty-nine  years  five 
months  and  fix  days;  and  having  reigned  more  than  twelve 
years,  five  months,  and  fix  days ;  and  having  Veigned  more 
than  twelve  years  with  honour,  equity,  and  applaufe.  This 
princefs  was  rather  amiable  than  great,  rather  pleafing  than 
beautiful;  neither  her  capacity  nor  learning  were  remarkable. 
Like  all  thofs  of  her  fa:niiy,  (he  feemed  rather  fitted  for  the 

private 
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private  dulies  of  life  than  a  public  ftation  ;  a  pattern  of  conjir. 
gal  afFedicn,  a  good  mother,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent 
jniftrcfs.  During  her  reign  none  fufFcred  on  the  fcaffold  for 
trtafon  ;  fo  that  after  a  long  fuccenion  of  faulty  or  cruel  kings, 
fhe  (hines  with  particular  luflre.  In  her  ended  th.e  line  of  the 
Stewards  ;  a  family,  the  misfortunes  and  mifcondu(f^s  of  which 
are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory ;  a  family  who,  lefs  than  mca 
th^mfelves,  Teemed  to  cxpeft  from  their  followers  more  thaa 
manhood  in  their  defence  ;  a  family  demanding  rather  our  pity 
than  atliftance,  who  never  rewarded  their  friends,  nor  avenged 
them  of  their  enemies.' 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  follow- 
ing quotation  concerning  the  (tate  of  the  nation  at  the  acoeffioa 
of  George  the  ift,  is  no  way  inferior  to  what  we  have  already 
given  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  contains  no  mean 
diiplay  of  hiftorical  and  political  talents. 

*  The  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  times,  in  this  furvey 
of  Englifn  hlflory,  the  more  important  every  occurrence  be- 
comes ;  our  own  interells  are  blended  with  thofe  of  the  ftate  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  public  welfare  are  but  the  tranfcript  of  pri- 
vate happinefs.  The  two  parties  which  had  long  divided  the 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Whig  and  Tory,  now  Teemed  to 
alter  their  titles;  the  Whigs  being  flyled  Hanoverians,  and  the 
Tories  braaded  with  the  appellation  of  Jacobites.  The  former 
defired  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  who  was  a  Proteftant,  though 
a  foreigner;  the  latter^  by  a  monarch  of  their  own  country, 
though  a  Papifl.  Of  two  inconveniencies,  however,  that  Teem- 
ed the  leali,  where  religion  Teemed  to  be  ia  no  danger;  and 
the  Hanoverians  prevailed. 

*  The  Jacobites  had  been  long  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
feeing  the  Tucceffion  altered  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  all  their  expectations  at  once 
•were  bUifted;  the  diligence  and  aftivity  of  the  privy  council, 
in  which  the  Hanoverian  intereft  prevailed,  completed  their 
confuTion,  and  they  now  found  themfelves  without  any  leader 
to  give  ccnTifier.cy  to  their  defigns,  and  force  to  their  councils. 
Upon  recolledion  they  Taw  nothing  To  eligible  as  filence  and 
fubmiifion ;  they  hoped  much  from  the  aCiftance  of  France,  and 
ilill  more  from  the  vigour  of  the  pretender. 

*  PurTuant  to  the  afl  of  Tucceffion,  George  I.  Ton  of  Erneft 
Auguftus,  firft  eledtor  of  Brunfwick,  and  Sophia,  grand-daugh- 
ter to  James  I.  afcended   the  Britifh  throne.     His  mature  age, 

-being  now  fifty-four  years  eld  ;  his  fagacity  and  experience,  his 
numerous  alliances,  the  general  peace  of  Europe  ;  all  contri- 
buted to  his  fupport,  and  promifed  a  peaceable  and  happy 
reign.     His  virtues,  though  not  fhining,  were  foiid ;  he  was 
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of  a  very. different  difpofition  from  the  Stewart  family,  whom 
he  fucceeded;  they  were  known  to  a  proverb  for  leaving  their 
friends  in  djftrefs;  George,  on  the  contrary,  foon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  ufed  to  fay,  My  maxim  is  m-ver  to  abandon  my 
friends;  to  do  jujiice  to  all  the  ^<jcrld ;  and  to  fear  no  man.  To 
thefe  qualifications  he  joined  great  application  to  bufinefs  ;  but 
generally  fludied  more  the  interefts  of  thofe  fubjefts  he  had  left 
behind,  than  of  thefe  he  came  to  govern, 

'  The  kincr  firft  landed  at  Greenwich,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency. 
From  the  landing  place  he  walked  to  his  houfe  in  the  Park,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  other  per- 
fons  of  diftindion,  who  had  the  honour  to  kifs  his  hand,  as  they 
approached.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  fentfor 
thofe  of  the  nobility  who  had  difllnguinied  ihemfelves  by  their 
zeal  for  his  fucceffion  ;  but  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  lord  Trevor,  were  not  of  the  number;  lord  Ox- 
ford too,  the  next  morning,  was  received  with  marks  of  difap- 
probation  ;  and  none  but  the  Whig  party  were  admitted  into 
any  fliare  of  confidence^  The  king  of  a  faflion  is  but  the  fove- 
reign  of  half  his  fubjeds ;  of  this,  however,  the  monarch  I  fpeak 
of  did  not  feem  fenfible;  it  was  his  misfortune,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hemmed  round  by  men  who  foured 
him  with  all  their  interefts  and  prejudices ;  none  now  but  the 
violent  in  fadion  were  admitted  into  employment ;  and  the 
Whigs,  while  they  pretended  to  fecure  for  him  the  crown,  were, 
with  all  poffible  diligence,  abridging  the  prerogative.  An  in- 
ftantaneous  and  total  change  was  effefted  in  all  offices  of  honour 
and  advantage.  The  Whigs  governed  the  fenate,  and  the 
court  difpofed  of  all  places  at  pleafure  ;  whom  they  would  they 
opprefied  ;  boimd  the  lower  orders  of  people  with  new  and  fe- 
vere  laws  ;  and  this  they  called  liberty.' 

Here  we  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  Is  but  very  lately  fince 
our  author's  dodliine  concerning  the  Whigs  came  into  fafhion  ; 
nor  can  we  entirely  approve  of  this  letter-writer's  giving,  in  the 
fame  fentence,  the  fon  of  the  late  king  J^mes  the  different  ti- 
tles of  Prince  and  Pretender.  The  author,  in  fpeaking  of  that 
perfon's  fon,  fays,  that  at  Edinburgh  he  was  addreffed  to,  and 
treated  as  a  king  ;  and  that,  after  Carlifle  was  furrendered  to  him, 
he  was  declared  king  of  Great-Britain  :  fafts  which  we  believe 
are  without  foundation.  He  feems  likewife  to  leave  it  uncer- 
tain whether  that  prince-pretender,  as  Dr.  Smollett  has  called 
him,  was  put  to  death  in  Scotland.  This  is  a  moft  ridi- 
culous indecifion,  as  we  were  informed  by  all  the  Gazettes  in 
Europe  of  his  treatment  and  imprifonmcnt  in  France,  after  his 
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efcape  from  Scotland.  This  work  is  clofed  by  a  very  ufeful 
chronological  table  from  the  year  455,  to  the  late  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  in  the  year  1763. 


VIII.  Original  Poems  on  feveral  Ouajions.   By  Mifs  Whateley.    Zvo: 
Pr.  5J.  fcuaed.      Dodfley. 

MISS  Whateley  begins  this  coUeflion  with  a  dedication  to 
Lady  Wrotteney,  in  which  fhe  modelily  confefles  her  ne- 
ver having  ftudioufly  ranged  through  the  regions  of  imaginati- 
on to  feek  for  paths  unexplored  by  former  writers,  but  fat  down 
content  to  employ  her  humble  abilities  upon  fuch  themes  as 
friendlhip,  gratitude,  and  native  freedom  of  fancy,  prefented 
to  her  thoughts.  Even  her  love-poems,  file  intimates,  were 
written  by  a  heart  at  eafe,  and  that  Hie  only  addrefied  Cupid 
as  he  happened  to  come  in  company  with  the  rural  mufe.  She 
goes  on  to  aflure  us,  that  her  pen  was  never  proftituted  to  flat- 
ter a  friend  or  fuperior,  or  to  gratify  revenge ;  for  fhe  confi- 
dered  fuch  meannefs  as  unworthy  talents  confecrated  to  truth 
and  virtue.  Whoever  has,  in  this  manner,  laboured  to  diffufe 
fentirnents  of  benevoknce,  and  to  increafe  the  moral  duties, 
muft  in  fome  meafure  fucceed  as  a  chriflian,  whatever  may 
be  her  fuccefs  a?  a  poet. 

But  we  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  intimate  that  this  lady  owes 
all  her  reputation  to  the  m.otives  that  impelled  her  to  write;  Hie 
owes  much  to  her  execution.  An  eafy  fimplicity  runs  through 
this  whole  volume ;  and  though  it  may  want  the  vigour  of  man- 
ly fentiment,  yet  it  poiTefles  all  the  fofter  delicacies  of  her  fex. 
The  firft  pceni  in  the  work  is  wrote  by  Mr.  Langhorne,  who 
very  prettily  compliments  this  lady's  poetical  abilities. 

'  The  maids  of  Memory,  by  no  laws  confin'd. 
Alone  delighted  with  the  liberal  mind, 
As  Nature  wills,  their  facrcd  gifts  impart. 
And  nobly  fcorn  the  vaflalage  of  art. 
Hence  oft  has  Beauty's  head  been  bound  with  bays. 
And  Britifh  Sapphos  charm'd  with  Lefbianlays. 
Hence  Attic  howers  in  Carter's  pages  fhine, 
And,  Whateley,  hence  the  harmony  of  thine! 

'  Go,  tuneful  maid,  with  Nature  take  thy  way} 
Still  may'ftThou  o'er  her  fmiling  vallies  ftray  ! 
May  Fancy  lead  Thee  to  Elyfian  bowers, 
And  bid  her  fairies  fpread  thy  path  with  flowers  ! 
To  Thee  may  Love  his  rofy  garlands  bring, 
And  Hope  prefent  Thee  with  eternal  fpring — 
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ttefperian  vlfions  to  thine  eyes  unfold 

Long  blooming  years^  and  minutes  wing'd  with  go'd! 

*  Far  be  that  anguiHi  fr.om  the  gentle  heart, 
Which  Genius  mourns,  when  Envy  aims  her  dart  I 
Thefneer  ofCenfure,  and  the  fcorn  of  Pride, 
Or  may'ft  thou  never  know,  or,  known,  deride. 
Smooth  like  thy  verfe,  and  eafy  flow,  thy  days, 
Chear'd  with  the  funfhine  of  Pierian  praife  ; 
Till  Nature  claim  that  being  which  (he  gave. 
And  Glory  gild  thy  paflage  to  the  grave.' 

For  this  compliment  Mifs  Whateley  fhews  herfelf  not  un- 
grateful ;  the  laft  poem  in  her  collecTtion  is  a  return  of  a  fimilaf 
kind  ;  and  as  he  has  praifed  her  talents,  fhe  fiiev^s  herfelf  a  paf- 
fjonate  admirer  of  his  powers,  in  return.  This  manner  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving  praife  is  in  itfelf  perfe£l!y  innocent,  and  was 
in  fome  meafure  the  art  of  the  poets  in  the  lafc  age.  To  ftcure 
each  other's  reputation,  they  united  in  a  reciprocation  of  ap- 
plaufe,  fought  in  a  body,  and  bore  down  the  rancour  of  criti- 
cifm  with  united  efforts.  But  fmce  our  Swifts,  Popes,  and 
Gays,  are  now  no  more,  every  modern  poet  feems  to  fight  for 
himfelf;  our  commonwealth  of  wits  refembles  Hobbes's  State 
of  Nature,  where  the  fword  of  every  man  is  fet  againfihis  neigh- 
bour, cedimur  et  totidim plagis  confumimus  hope7n  ;  we  are  not  there- 
fore averfe,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  thefe  combinations 
among  perfons  of  fimilar  talents  to  do  each  other  jullice,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  world  feems  tardy  in  granting  the  merited  tri- 
bute of  praife. 

The  fecond  poem  in  the  colleclion,  though  the  firft  of  our 
fair  poet,  is  upon  the  Power  of  Deftiny,  by  which  flie  feems  to 
think  that  there  is  a  fate  in  poetry  as  in  other  things,  and  that 
thofe  who  excel  in  that  art  are  good  for  nothing  elfe;  and  indeed 
Horace  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  next  is  aa 
elegy  upon  Liberty,  in  which  our  authorefs  afTures  us  thatFr^^- 
iom  alone  makes  an  hea'venbelovj.  In  faft,  we  cannot  fufliciently 
applaud  thofe  fpirited  ftruggles  which  many  of  our  fair  country- 
women are  now  making  for  liberty  ;  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  nobly 
written  in  its  defence,  and  Mifs  Whateley  comes  but  very  little 
behind  her. 

'  The  marble  palaces,  and  glitt'ring  fplres, 

What  are  they  ?  pageant  glare,  and  empty  fiiow  : 

Ah !   how  u.nequal  to  my  fond  defires, 

Which  tell  me — Freedom  makes  an  heav'n  below. 

Penfive  I  range  thefe  ever  verdant  groves. 

And  figh  refponfive  to  the  murm'.ing  ilream  ; 

I  2  V/hile 
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While  woodland  warblers  chant  thtir  happy  loves. 
Dear  Liberty  is  wretched  Myra's  theme. 

The  velvet  lawns  diverfify'd  with  flow'rs, 

In  fvveet  fucceffion  ev'ry  morn  the  fame  ; 
FreOi  gales  that  breathe  thro'  amaranthine  bow'rs. 
And  ev'ry  charm  inventive  art  can  frame, 

Here  fondly  vie  to  crown  this  favour'd  place  : 

And  here,  to  fmooth  captivity  a  prey. 
Each  royal  child  of  Abyfhnian  race 

Confumes  the  vacant  inaufpicious  day. 

Tho' feftive  mirth  awake  the  laughing  morn, 
Andguiltlefs  revels  lead  the  dancing  hours ; 

Tho'  purling  rills  the  fertile  meads  adorn, 
And  the  wild  rock  its  fpicy  produce  pours; 

Yet  what  are  thefe  to  fill  a  boundlefs  mind  ? 

Tho*  gay  each  fcene  appear,  'tis  ftill  the  fame ; 
Variety — in  vain  I  hope  to  find  ; 
Variety,  thou  dear,  but  diftant  name. 

With  pleafure  cloy'd.  and  fick  of  taflelefs  eafe. 

No  fvveet  alternatives  my  fpirits  chear ; 
Jjpys  oft  repeated  lofe  their  pow'r  to  pleafe. 

And  harmony  grows  difcord  to  my  ear. 

Bleft  Freedom  !  how  I  long  with  thee  to  rove. 

Where  varying  Nature  all  her  charms  difplays ; 
To  range  the  fun-burnt  hill,  the  rifted  grove. 
And  trace  the  filver  current's  winding  maze  !* 

-  This  is  fucceeded  by  an  Imitation  of  Anacrecn,  an  elegy  on 
a  much-lamented  friend,  an  ode,  rural  happinefs,  and  ibme 
other  poems  upon  fubjedsof  a  likeamufing  nature.  A  part  of 
her  ode  to  Summer  will  give  the  reader  a  fufRcient  idea  of  her 
manner. 

*  Infant  Spring  has  now  withdrawn 
Her  gay  embroidery  from  the  lawn  : 
Cow  flips  fweet,  and  violets  blue. 
Sip  no  more  the  pearly  dew  : 
Ceas'd  is  many  a  vernal  lay. 
That  made  the  vocal  vallies  gay. 
See  !  from  fouthern  climes  afar. 
Summer  rolls  herrofycar. 

'  Thee,  brovvn  nymph,  Apollo  bore 
From  thirfty  Libya's  defert  fliore  : 
There  the  fwart  flar's  fiery  rage 
Flows,no  cooling  ftream  t'  affwage. 

Her«> 
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Here  thou  fmirft  with  afpefl  bland, 
Bath'd  in  dews,  with  breezes  fann'd. 

«  When  Aurora's  rofy  light 
Firft  illumes  the  mountain's  height. 
The  black-bird  blithe,  and  melting  dove. 
Soothe  thee  here  with  flrains  of  love. 
'  See  the  broad  fun  gilds  the  fkies ! 
See,  the  chearful  peafants  rife, 
From  the  thatch'd-roof  cottage  hafte, 
Meek-ey'd  Morning's  fweets  to  tafte. 
Blithfome  to  th'  appointed  vale. 
See,  they  fpeed,  while  many  a  tale, 
Join'd  with  many  a  ruftic  lay, 
Soothes  the  longfome,  fultry  day.' 

*  Here,  ye  powers,  O  let  me  rove. 
Free  from  ev'ry  care  but  love  : 
Here  my  fimple  mufe  employ 
Her  vacant  hours  in  fongs  of  joy: 
Here  in  peace,  and  fweet  content. 
Let  my  chearful  day  be  fpent ! 
Far  from  envy,  far  from  noife. 
Well  exchang'd  for  rural  joys.' 

We  will  add  a  part  of  one  fliort  poem  more,  which  is  written, 
if  we  may  ufe  a  learned  term,  in  the  Anapseft  meafure,  and  is  by 
no  means  the  worftof  this  performance. 

*  To  Mr.  O y. 


Upon  his  afklng  the  Author  to  paint  his  Charafler. 

*  Tho'  you  flatter  my  genius,  and  praifewhat  I  write. 

Sure  this  whimfical  tafk  was  impos'd  out  of  fpite. 

Becaufethis  poor  head  with  much  fcratching  and  thinking 

Made  fome  idle  reflexions  on  raking  and  drinking, 

To  clip  my  weak  wings  with  malicious  intention. 

You  prefent  me  a  theme  that  defies  all  invention. 

Your  pidure  !  Lord  blefs  us !  where  can  one  begin  ? 

To  fpeak  truth  were  infipid,  to  lie  were  a  fln  : 

You  might  think  me  in  love  fliould  I  paint  your  perfefllons  ; 

Shou'd  I  flcetch  out  your  faults,  you  might  make  worfe  ob- 

jeftions. 
Shou'd  I  blend  in  one  piece  of  fuperlative  merit. 
Good-nature  and  wit,  condefcenfion  and  fpirit ; 
Shou'd  with  rnodefly  eafe  and  polirenefs  be  join'd; 
CJnlimited  freedom,  with  manners  rctin'd; 
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Courage,  tcndcrnefs,  honour,  enthron'd  in  one  heart; 
With  franknef^,  referve  ;  and  with  honelty,  art : 
Were  thefe  glarin^r  good  qualities  plac'd  in  full  view. 
Do  you  think  any  foul  wou'd  believe  it  wasjo«/" 

From  thefe  fpeclmens  the  reader  will  obfcrve,  that  this  col- 
ledlion  is  fitted  rather  to  footh  than  enlarge  the  mind  ;  and  that 
ns  it  has  innocently  employed  the  poet,  it  may  agreeably  amufe 
the  reader.  The  lady,  with  great  good  fenfe  and  modefty,  dif- 
claims  all  pretenfions  to  force  and  fubliinity  ;  arjd  we,  in  our 
turn,  muft  make  her  a  compliment  of  the  fofter  graces  ;  nor 
is  tliis  a  finall  acquifition,  fince  hv  can  arrive  at  univerfal  ex- 
cellence :  it  is  impolTible  to  make  a  ftatue  which  Hiall  at  once 
ijnite  the  ftrengih  of  a  Farnefian  Hercules  to  the  foftnefs  of  a 
Venus  of  Medicis. 


JX.   Jwvenik  Poems  on  fe'veral  Occajlom.      By  a  Gentleman  ©/"Ox- 
ford,     \imo.     Pr.  is.  dd.     Fletcher. 

IT  was  faid  of  the  famous  Monf,  Greffct,  that  he  would  have 
made  a  better  poet  if  he  could  have  written  plus  difficilement, 
with  greater  pain,  and  nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  the  ob- 
fervation.  One  of  the  firft  things  a  young  poet  muft  labour  to 
acquire,  is  a  difficulty  of  being  pleafed  with  himfelf ;  he  muft 
rather  ftudy  to  felefl  from  fuch  thoughts  as  rife,  than  carefully 
to  fet  down  all  that  ofrer  :  the  levying  of  fentiments  upon  eve- 
ry fubjedl  is  an  eafy  talk,  the  greateft  judgment  lies  in  marfhal- 
ling  them.  Something  fimilar  may  be  faid  of  our  young  bard; 
he  feems  unwilling  that  any  of  the  productions  of  his  youth 
Jhould  be  loft  :  and  though  from  this  publication  we  have  great 
Teafon  to  hope  for  his  future  eminence,  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  in- 
judicious, by  thefe  firft  ineffeftual  ftruggles  for  fame,  to  antici- 
pate our  furprize  ;  and  he  in  fome  meafure  refembles  the  im- 
provident hufbandman,  who  reaps  his  crops  in  the  blade,  la 
truth,  the  juvenile  produ(?vionsof  an  unknown  author  are  feldom 
fought  with  avidity  ;  a  more  prudent  poet  would  have  waited 
till  his  maturer  productions  had  rendered  him  famous,  and  then 
the  world  would  have  teftified  a  proper  impatience  of  feeing  his 
earlier  efforts,  and  wifhed  to  trace  thofe  fteps  by  which  his  ge- 
nius rofe  into  excellence.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can  at  prefent 
grant  our  afpiring  bard  rather  confifts  in  our  hopes  than  onr 
iminedtare  applaufe  :  he  is  now  tolerable,  and  more  years,  with 
jnrreafing  judgment,  will  probably  render  him  confpicuous,  Th§ 
ibllowing  fong  is  eafy  and  natural. 
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SONG,  fent  to  a  Lady  with  a  Wood-Lark, 

*  Go,  fweeteft  of  the  feather'd  throng. 

To  her  who  fings  fo  well ; 
Improve  by  Chloe's  matchlefs  fong. 

All  others  to  excell. 

At  earlieft  dawn  of  rofy  day. 

When  Phoebus  gilds  the  fkies. 
In  melting  notes  my  lovedifplay. 

And  bid  my  Chloe  rife. 
When  darkling  Cynthia's  rays  (hall  rove 

Along  night's  fable  veft ; 
Sing  fofteft  notes  of  conftant  love. 

And  footh  her  foul  to  reft.' 

His  elegy  on  the  death  of  Laura  is  pretty,  and  is  written  iq 
chat  meafure  which  beft  fuits  thofe  tender  fubjefts, 
«  O  Philomel,  to  Laura's  tomb, 

Aconftant  pilgrim  flray. 
And  nightly  o'er  her  grave,  refum? 
Thy  tender  plaintive  lay  : 

Thither  each  evening  will  I  go, 

(My  brows  fliall  willow  bind) 
With  all  the  luxury  of  woe. 
To  feed  my  penfive  mind. 

Hither  ye  gentle  fliepherds  come. 
And  lovely  nymphs  repair. 
And  ftrew  with  flow'rs  her  virgin  tomb, 
And  drop  a  fecial  tear. 

The  moon,  fair  queen  of  modefty, 
"Wlio  forrow  could  not  hide, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud  her  tearful  eye. 
And  wept  when  Laura  died.* 

The  meafure  in  which  this  ftanza  is  written,  Is  now  generally 
banlDied  both  from  the  ode  and  the  elegy,  and  yet  has  beerji 
confidered  by  our  beft  writers  as  the  moft  perfeft  in  our  lan- 
guage;  in  faft,  it  was  the  ancient  meafure  of  even  our  heroic 
poetry  :  and  though  we  now  divide  each  ftanza  into  four  lines, 
it  was  formerly  written  in  two.  We  make  this  digreffion  more 
particularly,  as  our  young  author  feems  now  and  then  fond  of 
the  irregular  ftanza  of  our  modern  ode-writers,  in  which  he  has 
no  fuccefs,  and,  indeed,  we  can  recolleft  few  that  have  had  any. 
But  we  would  be  as  far  from  damping  the  genius  of  our  un- 
hedged mufe  with  cenfure,  as  fpoiling  it  by  flattery  j  let  it  fuf- 
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ifice  to  fay,  that  he  has  drawn  upon  the  public  for  fame,  and 
they  can  at  pre  fen  t  i>ay  him  only  with  their  vviflies. 

X.   The  Lyar,      A  Comedy  in  three  a6ls.      Ai  it   is  performed  at  the  . 
Thea:re  in   the    Hay-Market.     By  Samuel   Foote,   Ef^;      ^vo. 
Pr.  is.  Gd.      Keaifly. 

IN  this  comedy  Mr,  Foofe  has  caught  from  the  Shakefpear 
of  Spai.i,  Lopez  de  Vega,  that  ^is  ccmica^  that  true  comic 
flame,  which  both  Corncille  and  Sir  Richard  Steele  have 
unfortunately  milTed,  the  one  in  the  Mcnteur,  and  the  other  in 
x\\Q  Lying  Lover:  and,  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Foote 
has  not  only  equalled  De  Vega,  in  that  exquifite  natural  hii- 
rnour  fo  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  (if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
pieffion)  he  was  born  to  write  and  to  aft;  but  has  alfo  excelled 
..?.ll  the  three  in  the  conduft  and  catailrophe  of  the  piece.  To 
evince  this,  let  us  take  a  Hurt  view  of  his  plan  and  his  plot. 

Young  Wilding  the  lyar,  and  his  manPapillion,  who  is  a  very 
arch  fellow,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  world,  having  run 
through  a  I'ojl  'variety  of  beings,  appear  upon  the  ftage  ;  and  from 
their  convcrfation  we  learn,  that  Wilding  has  been  fent  fo*- 
by  his  father  to  come  to  London,  of  which  Papillion  gives  him 
a  moft  humorous  delcription.  The  fcene  then  changes  to  the 
Park,  and  two  young  ladies,  Mifs  Grantam  and  Mifs  Godfrey, 
appear.  The  foimer  has  a  fpiceof  a  coquette,  and  the  latter 
inclines  rather  to  a  prude.  Mifs  Godfrey  parts  from  her  com- 
panion ;  and  feeing  Wilding  approach,  throws  out  a  lure,  by 
dropping  her  handkerchief,  which  he  returns  to  her,  and  then  ^ 
enters  upon  the  e;iercife  of  his  favourite  paffion.  He  pre- 
tends he  had  been  long  in  love  with  her,  that  he  had  ferved  all 
the  campaigns  in  Amerioa,  and,  in  fliort,  Out-Bobadils  Bo- 
badil.  Upon  the  approach  of  Sir  James  Elliot,  Wilding  de- 
fires  to  know  the  lady's  place  of  abode,  though  he  had  jult  be- 
fore fvvorn  that  he  had  ftood  whole  days  cenlinel  at  her  door. 
The  lady  marches  off,  Wilding  fends  PapiUion  to  know  who  flie 
is,  and  Sir  James  Elliot,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  coming 
up*,  informs  him  of  a  moft  magnificent  entertainment  given 
upon  the  water  the  night  before  to  a  lady  of  his  acquain- 
tance, who  afterwards  proved  to  be  one  he  was  courting,  tho'  he 
is  at  a  lofs  to  know  who  the  gallant  was  that  gave  the  enter- 
tainnient.  Wilding  immediately  fwears  it  was  himfelf,  and 
gives  it  all  ihe  embeUifnmcnts  that  the  genius  of  lying  can  in- 
Ipire  ;  but  affefts  an  aukward  kind  of  an  embarraffment  when 
bir  James  asks  him  how  his  gallantry  was  received  by  the  lady. 
The  knight  leaves  him,  and  then  follows  a  differtation  be- 
tween the  mafter  and  his  fervant,  on  the  danger  o.f  deteftion. 

The 
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The  appearance  of  Wilding's  father  breaks  off  the  convcrfa- 
tion,  and  they  make  their  exit  in  a  hurry. 

In   the  fecond  aft,  Old  Wilding,   who  was  informed  by  Sir 
James  Elliot,  from  his  fon's  lying  information, that  he  had  beea 
fix  weeks  in  town,  and  had  likewife  learned  from  him  the  ftory 
of  the  water-entertainment,  comes  to  his  lodging,  where  Young 
Wilding   introduces  Papillion    to  him  as   a  French  nobleman, 
and    perfuades    him   that   Sir  James    is  the  moft   errant  lyar 
alive.     The  old  mangoes  off  the  ft  age,   and  Papillion  informs 
Wilding,   that  the  lady  he  had  met  with  in  the  Park,  was  Mifs 
Godfrey,   daughter  to  an  Eaft-India  governor,  who  was  mon- 
ftrouflyrich.     Upon  their  exit,  Mifs  Grantam  and  Mifs  God- 
frey enter,  and    the  former  feems  pleafed  with  Wilding's  afTur- 
ance,  but  appears  to  be  the  lady  whom  Sir  James  Elliot  is  un- 
eafy  about ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  (he  expefts  a  vifit  from  Old 
Wilding,  with  a  propofal  of  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon» 
whom  ftie  knows  nothing  of,  but  believes  him  to  be  a  raw  col- 
lege cub.    Old  Wilding  accordingly  enters,  and  after  hinting  at 
his  bufinefs,   retires.     Sir  James  Elliot  enters,  and  reproaches 
her  with  her  new  conneftion  with  Young  Wilding,  which  pro- 
duces a  quarrel    between  them,  and  Sir  James   goes  off.     A 
quarrel  likewife  happens  between  the  two  ladies  on  account  of 
a  letter  Mifs  Godfrey   had  received  from    the  lyar,  intended 
for  Mifs  Grantam,   who  expefts  him  in  quality  of  a  fuitor, 
and  feeing  him    through   the   window,    finds  him  to  be  the 
fame  who  had  made  love  to  her  in  the  Park.     Wilding,  upon 
going  to  Mifs  Grantam's  houfe,   with  his  father  (having  no  in- 
clination for  the  match,  from  a  fecret  attachment  he  has  to  Mifs 
Godfrey),   has  recourfe   to  his   ufuai   expedient,   and  tells  his 
father  he  is  already  married  to  Mifs  Lydia  Sybthorpe  of  Abing- 
ton,  a  fine  lady,  but  no  fortune;  and  gives   a  moft  outrageous 
defcription  of  the  manner  in  which   he   was  forced    to  marry 
her,   by  treading  on  a  young  kitten,  which  made  the  old  cat  fly 
upon  him  ;  and  the  noife  difcovered    their  courtfhip   to    her 
father  and  brothers.     The  father  is  reconciled,  and  goes  off'  to 
rnake    an   apology  to  the  lady.    A  fervant  enters  with  two 
letters    to    Wilding,    one    containing    a    challenge  from    Sir 
James  Elliot,  and  the  other  an  appointment  from  the  real  Mifs 
Grantam. 

The  third  aft  opens  with  a  difpute  between  the  young  la- 
dies about  Young  Wilding,  whom  they  expeft  in  confequenceof 
the  aflignation  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  Mifs  Grantam  fiiall  per- 
Ibnate  Mifs  Godfrey,  Wilding  comes  in,  and  Mifs  Grantam 
asks  him  if  he  ever  had  favourable  thoughts  of  herfelf;  which 
he  denies,  to  her  great  mortification  ;  and  now  it  comes  out  that 
the  quarrel  between-Sir  James  Elliot  and  his  miftrefs  was  owing 
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to  his  hiftory  of  the  water-entertainment.  Upon  being;  charged 
with  his  nnarriage  at  Abiiigton,  he  fwears  that  the  whole  ftory 
is  an  invention  to  get  di:cngaged  from  Mifs  Granlam,  of  whoni 
he  draws  a  tiroft  frightful  reprefentatjon,  and  engages  to  confirm 
all  he  has  faid  to  her  face,  at  her  own  hoiife.  The  ladies  make 
tlieir  exit,  Voung  Wilding  is  joined  by  Papillion,  and  they 
£0  off  together  to  the  place  appointed.  The  fccne  changes 
to  a  room,  where  Old  Wilding  and  Sir  James  Elliot  appear, 
who  quarrel  bucaule  the  latter  will  not  believe  one  word  of  the 
marriyge.  Mifs  Grantam  comes  in,  confirms  what  the  knight 
had  afl'erted  :  and  he  is  at  laft  undeceived.  Mifs  Grantam  un- 
dertakes a  reconciliation,  and  ofc'ers  to  produce  the  real  Mifs 
Godfrey.  Mifs  Granthum  and  Sir  James  withdraw,  Wilding 
joins  his  father,  who  propofes  to  fend  for  his  Abington  daiigh- 
ter-in-law  dire£\ly.  The  fon  pretends  flie  is  with  child,  and 
forgetful  of  the  name  Sybthorpe,  calls  her  father  Hopkins.  This 
puts  the  old  man  out  of  all  patience,  and  he  is  fo  fevere  upon 
his  fo'i,  that  the  latter  confelfes  himfel!  to  be  in  love  wiih  Mifs 
Godfrey.  Old  Wilding  departs,  and  Papillion  informs  his  maf- 
ter  that  the  people  were  in  fearch  of  him,  for  the  expence  of  his 
water-entertainment.  Old  Wilding  brings  in  the  real  Mifs 
Godfrey,  to  the  allonifhment  of  his  fon,  who,  though  he  had 
never  feen  her  before,  is  forced  to  fign  a  contrad  of  marriage 
with  her. 

In  the  mean  time  Kitty,  Mifs  Grantam's  maid,  appears  in 
the  charafter  of  Mifs  Sybthorpe,  and  claims  Young  Wilding  for 
her  husband  ;  and  the  affair  is  likely  to  become  very  ferious, 
when  Sir  James  Elliot  and  Mifs  Grantam,  (wh.o  had  accepted  of 
the  knight  for  a  husband),  come  in;  and  Mife  Sybthorpe's 
fcene  appears  to  be  a  contrivance  of  Mifs  Grantam  to  punifli 
and  expofe  the  lyar ;  which,  we  think,  is  done  with  great 
art  and  propriety. 

The  moral  of  the  play  feems  to  point  at  the  ridiculous,  but 
•dangerous  ccnfequences  of  lying,  though  fupported  by  ready 
wit  and  confnmmate  affurance.  The  fpecimen  of  this  play  that 
ran  be  beft  detached  from  the  plot,  is  the  converfation  between 
Young  Wilding  and  Papillion,  who  had  affedled  to  be  a  French- 
jman,  but  all  of  a  fudden  fpeaks  good  Englifh,  and  gives  his 
Tnafter  an  account  of  lus  life;  in  which  he  fets  out  with  being 
Tjfher  to  a  YorkOiire  fchool,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  Monthly, 
Reviewer. 

*  Y.  Wild.  How  came  you  to  refign  this  eafy  employment. 

<  Fap.  It  would  not  anfwver.  Notvvithftanding  what  we  fay, 
people  will  judge  for  themfelves  ;  our  work  hung  upon  hand, 
and  all  1  could  get  from  the  publiffier  was  four  (hillings  a-week, 
and  my  fmall  beer.     Poor  pittance  ! 

*  r.  Wild.  Poor  indeed. 

f  f */.  Oh,  half-ftarved  me  \  *  T.  WiU, 
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«  T.  Wild.  What  was  your  next  change  ? 

*  Pap.  I  was  mightily  puzzled  to  choofe.  Some  would 
have  had  me  turn  player,  and  others  methodift  preacher;  but 
as  I  had  no  money  to  build  me  a  tabernacle,  1  did  not  think  it 
could  anfvver  ;  and  as  to  a  player — whatever  might  happen  to 
me,  I  was  determined  not  to  bring  a  difgrace  upon  my  family, 
and  fo  I  refolved  to  turn  footman. 

'  r.  Wild.  Wifely  refolved. 

*  Pap.  Yes,  Sir,  but  not  fo  eafily  executed. 
«  r.  Wild.  No ! 

*  Pap.  Oh  no,  Sir.  Many  a  weary  flep  have  I  taken  after 
a  place  :  here  I  was  too  old,  there  I  was  too  young  ;  here  the 
laft  livery  was  too  big.  there  it  was  too  little;  here  1  was  auk- 
ward,  there  I  was  knowing;  madam  diOiked  me  at  this  houfe, 
her  ladyfliip's  woman  at  the  next :  fo  that  I  was  as  much  puz- 
zled to  find  out  a  place,  as  the  great  Cynic  philofopher  to  dif- 
cover  a  man.  In  fhort,  I  was  quite  in  a  flate  of  defpair,  when 
Chance  threw  an  old  friend  ia  my  way  that  quite  retrieved  my 
affairs. 

*  Y.  Wild.  Pray  who  might  he  be .? 

*  Pap.  A  little  bit  of  a  Swifs  genius,  who  had  been  French 
xiflier  with  me  at  the  fame  fchool  in  the  country.  I  opened  my 
melancholy  ftory  to  him,  over  three  permyworth  ofbeef-a-la- 
mode,  in  a  cellar  in  St.  Ann's.  My  little  foreign  friend  purfed 
up  his  lanthorn  jaws,  and  with  a  fhrug  of  contempt,  "  Ah, 
maitre  Jean,  vous  n'avez  pas  la  politique;  you  have  no  finefle : 
to  trive  here  you  muft  ftudy  the  folly  of  your  own  country.'* 
«'  How,  Monfieur!"  "  Taifez  vous.  Keep  a  your  tongue? 
autre  foy  !  1  teach  you  fpeak  French,  now  I  teach  a  you  to  for- 
get Englifn.  Go  vid  me  to  my  logement,  I  vil  give  you  pro- 
per drefs;  den  go  prefent  yourfelf  to  de  fame  hotels,  de  very 
fame  houfe  ,  you  will  find  all  de  doors  dat  was  (hut  in  your 
face  as  footman  Anglois,  will  fly  open  demfelves  to  a  French 
valet  de  chambre." 

'  r.  Wild.  Well,  Papillion  ? 

'  Pap.  Gad,  Sir,  I  thought  it  was  but  an  honefi;  artifice,  f<> 
I  determined  to  follow  my  friend's  advice. 

*  r.  Wild.  Did  it  fucceed  ? 

*  Pap.  Better  than  expedation:  my  tawny  face,  long  queiie, 
and  broken  Englifli,  was  a  pas  par  tout.  Befides,  when  I  am 
put  of  place,  thisdifguifc  procures  me  many  refources. 

'  r.  Wild.  As  how  ? 

'■Pap.  Why,  at  a  pinch,  Sir,  I  am  either  a  teacher  of  tongues, 
s  frizeur,  a  dentift,  or  a  dancing-mafter ;  thefe,  Sir,  are  heredi- 
tary profeffions  to  Frenchmen.  But  now.  Sir,  to  the  point: 
4?  you  were  pleafcd  to  be  {q  candid  with  me,  I  was  determined 
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to  have  no  refcrve  with  you.  Yon  liave  fludyed  books,  I  have 
(iudyed  men  ;  you  want  advice,  and  I  have  fomeat  your  fervice. 

'  r.  Wild.   Well,  I'll  be  your  cuftomer. 

'  Paj).  But  guard  my  fecret :  if  I  (hould  be  fo  unfortunate  to 
lofe  your  place,  don't  flujt  me  out  from  every  other. 

'  T.  Wild.  You  may  rely  upon  me. 

•  Fap.  In  a  few  years  1  ftvall  be  in  a  condition  to  retire  from 
bufinefs;  but  whether  I  fliall  fettle  at  my  family-feat,  or  pafs 
over  to  the  continent,  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Perhaps,  in  gra- 
titude to  the  country,  I  may  purchafe  a  marquifaie  near  Paris, 
and  fj'end  the  money  I  have  got  by  their  nneans,  generoufly 
amongft  them.' 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  credulity  of  the  good 
people  of  England,  and  their  affeftation  of  the  French,  will  ea- 
filv  fee  that  this  fatire  is  not  carried  beyond  probability. 

Xr.  A  General  Hijlory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the prefent 
Time.  tffc.  Fuls.  HI.  ^  IF.  8-w.  Pr.  ^s.  each  Fol.  Newbery. 

SINCE  our  laft  Review  we  have  been  informed  that  no  part 
of  this  hiftory,  hithepto  publifhed,  is  executed  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  who  has  undertaken  the  modern  part,  which  the  pub- 
lic, in  courfe,  may  expert.  We  muft,  however,  in  juftice  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  coadjutors  in  the  woik  have  done  their 
parts  with  great  abilities  and  fidelity.  The  third  volume  pur- 
fues  the  Grecian  hiftory  of  Ionia,  ^'Eglis,  and  Doris.  Accord- 
ing to  our  authors,  Smyrna  was  united  to  the  famous  Ionian 
league,  and  was  a  celebrated  emporium  in  the  time  of  Homer. 
The  modern  Smyrna  is  built  about  twenty  furlongs  from  the 
place  where  the  old  city  ftood,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
ilill  to  be  feen  many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  The  au- 
thors, in  defcribing  this  and  the  other  neighbouring  Rates,  fcem 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  writers  upon 
whofe  fidelity  they  found  their  narrative.  Their  defcrii)tion  of 
Ephefus  is,  we  think,  curious,  efpecially  the  topographical  part 
cfit. 

'  Ephefus,  called  by  the  prefent  inhabitants  Aiafalone,  was  in 
former  times  the  metropolis  of  all  Afia.  Pliny  ftiles  it  the  or- 
nament of  Afia,  and  Strabo,  the  greateft  and  moft  frequented 
cmpory  of  that  continent;  but  at  prefent  it  is  only  a  forry  vil- 
lage, inhabited  by  30  or  40  Greek  families.  The  antient  city 
fiOod  about  50  miles  fouth  of  Smyrna,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cayfler.  It  was  in  antient  times  known  by  the  names  of 
Alopes,  Ortygia,  Morges,  Smyrna,  Trachasa,  Samornion,  and 
Ptela.  It  was  called  Ephefus,  according  to  Heraclides,  from  the 
Greek  wprd  ephefus,  (ignifying  permiHion,  becaufe  Piercules,  he 
f-'-^  oermitted  the  Amazons  to  live  and  build  a  city  in  that  place. 

What 
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What  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  city,  which  in  the  Ro- 
man times  was  the  metropolis  of  all  Afia,  acknowledged  Lyfi- 
machus  for  its  founder  ;  for  that  prince,  having  caufedthe  an- 
tient  city  to  be  demoliflied,  rebuilK  at  a  vaft  expence,  a  new 
one  in  a  place  more  convenient.  This  new  Ephcfus  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but  by  that 
emperor  repaired  and  adorned  with  feveral  ftately  buildings. 
The  Cayfter  was  formerly  navignble,  and  afforded  a  fafe  Ration 
for  fliips,  but  is  now  almofi:  choaked  up  with  fand. 

'  The  chief  ornament  of  Ephefus  was  the  famous  temple  of 
Diana,  built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Hates  in  Afia  ; 
and  for  its  ftrudure,  fize,  and  furniture,  accounted  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  This  great  edifice  was  fituate  at  th« 
foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at  the  head  of  a  marfli.  PhiloByzan- 
tius  tells  us,  that  in  making  drains  or  vaults  for  carrying  off 
the  water  that  came  down  the  hill,  they  ufed  fuch  a  quantity 
of  ftone,  as  almoft  emptied  all  the  quarries  in  the  country. 
Above  thefe  conduits  or  fewers  was  built  the  temple;  and  to 
fecure  the  foundation,  they  laid  beds  of  charcoal  well  rammed, 
and  upon  them  others  of  wool.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  or  according  to  Pliny  four  hundred,  were  fpent  in  building 
this  wonderful  temple  by  all  Afia,  It  was  425  feet  in  length,  and 
200  in  breadth,  fupported  by  127  marbfe  pillars  70  feet  high, 
of  which  27  were  moft  curioufly  carved,  and  the  rell  polifhed. 
Thefe  pillars  were  the  works  of  fo  many  kings,  and  the  moft 
eminent  architefls  and  fculptors  of  antiquity  were  employed  in 
the  building.  The  temple  enjoyed  the  privilge  of  an  afylum, 
which  at  fiift  extended  to  a  furlong,  though  doubled  afterwards; 
but  Tiberius,  to  put  a  rtop  to  the  many  abufcs  and  diforders 
that  attend  privileges  of  this  kind,  revoked  them  ail,  and  de- 
clared, that  no  man  gnilty  of  any  wicked  or  dilhoneil  adioa 
(hould  efcape  juflice,  tho'  he  fled  to  the  altar  itfelf.  The  prieds 
who  officiated  in  this  temple  were  held  in  great  cfteem,  and 
trufled  with  the  care  of  ihe  facred  virgins  or  prieftcfTes,  but  not 
till  they  were  made  eunuchs.  All  the  looians  reforted  yearly 
to  Ephefus  wifh  their  wives  and  children,  where  they  folemnized 
the  feftival  of  Diana  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  mak- 
ing, on  that  occafion,  rich  offerings  to  the  goddefs  and  her 
priefls.  The  great  Diana  cf  the  Ephif.ans,  as  fl'ie  was  filled  by 
her  blind  adorers,  was,  according  to  Fliny,  (i,  xix,)  a  fmall 
ftatue  of  ebony,  made  by  one  Canitia,  tho'  commonly  believed 
to  have  been  fent  dov.'n  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  This  flatue 
was  firfl  placed  in  a  niche,  which  'tis  faid  the  Amazons  caufed 
to  be  made  in  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  The  firft  temple  was  burnt 
by  Eroftratus  on  the  fan:e  day  that  Alexander  was  born  ;  anc*. 
the  fecond  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed  in  conreauence  cf 
an  ediit  of  Conftantine.' 
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In  an  Appendix  to  the  Grecian  hiftory,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  famous  retreat  of  ten  thoufand  Greeks  under  the  great 
Xenophon,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  di- 
gefted  into  a  feparate  article,  as  it  could  not  have  been  properly 
incorporated  with  the  main  body  of  the  hiftory. 

The  eighth  book,  of  this  work  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
ifland  of  Sicily  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans  ;  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  made  by  the  authors,  in  keep- 
ing the  narrative  of  one  country  feparate  from  that  of  another, 
is  judicious.  The  account  which  our  authors  give  us  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Dionyfius,  has  in  it  more  precifion  and 
information  than  we  have  obferved  in  moft  modern  per- 
formances. After  rehearfing  the  great  moderation  of  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Mago,  who  had  defeated  the  troops  of  Dio- 
nyfius, the  authors  proceed  to  the  famous  wars  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians.  This  naturally  brings  in  the  fiege 
of  Syracufe,  which  was  fo  nobly  defended  againft  the  Romans 
by  Archimedes.  An  Englifli  reader,  perhaps,  will  be  furprized, 
that  fuch  a  petty  ifland  as  Sicily  contained  a  city  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  London  :  fuch  was  Syracufe,  which,  after  being  fur- 
prized  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  inverted  by  Marcellus  the  Ro- 
man general,  who  received  a  defiance.  '  Marcellu?,  therefore, 
fay  our  authors,  determined  to  befiege  the  place  by  fea  and 
land  ;  and  hoping  to  gain  it  by  ftorm,  ordered  a  general  af- 
fault.  The  city  being  22  miles  in  compafs,  Marcellus  was 
in  hopes  of  finding  fome  weak  place  in  fo  vaft  a  compafs  of 
walls,  and  caufed  machines  of  various  forts  to  be  raifed  round 
it;  but,  to  his  great  furpdze,  he  found  all  places  equally  de- 
fended by  the  admirable  art  of  a  fingle  man.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Archimedes,  who,  at  the  requeft  of  king  Hiero,  to 
whom  he  was  related,  had  framed  fuch  engines  of  war,  as  quite 
difconcerted  the  meafures  of  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epi- 
cydes,  finding  how  ufeful  both  the  machines  and  the  contriver 
might  prove  at  fo  critical  a  corjunclure,  prevailed  on  that  great 
mathematician  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  country  ;  and 
to  his  genius  alone  it  was  owing  that  the  city  held  out  near 
three  years  againft  the  utmoft  efforts  of  a  confular  army.  The 
Roman  fleet  confifted  of  60  quinqueremes,  befides  a  far  greater 
number  of  other  ftiips.  In  order  to  drive  the  befieged  from 
their  ramparts,  Mnrc-llus  invented  a  very  formidable  machine, 
which  was  called  Sambuca,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  mufical 
inftrument  of  that  name.  It  was  built  on  eight  gallies  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  which  were  faftencd  together  fideways,  and 
made  but  one  lar^:e  body,  rowed  only  by  the  oars  of  the  two 
outermoft  gallies.  The  machine  was  raifed  on  this  float  higher 
than  the  higheft  tower.--  of  the  walls,  and  had  at  the  top  a  plat- 
form guarded  with  paiapets  in  front  and  on  each  fide.    As  this 
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machine  was  advancing  llowly  towards  the  walls,  when  the  ge- 
neral attack  was  given,  Archimedes  difcharged  from  one  of  his 
engines   a  vaft  itone,    weighing,   according   to  Plutarch,  1250 
pounds,  then  a  fecond,  and  immediately  after  a  third;  and  ail 
of  them  falling  upon  the  fambuca,  not  only  broke  itsfupports, 
but  parted  the  gallies ;  fo  that  it  tumbled  down  with  a  dreadful 
noife.     At  the  fame  time  feveral  other  machines,    which  could 
not  be  perceived  by  the  Romans,  played  inceflantly  upon  their 
Ihips,  and  overwhelmed   them  with  fhowers  of  fliones,  rafters, 
and  beams  pointed  with  iron  ;   (o  that    Marcellus    was  forced, 
with  all  poflible  hafte,    to  retire,  ordering  the  land  forces  alfo 
to  retreat  ;  for  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  they  were  throwa 
into  the  utmofb  confufion  by  the  ftones  and  darts,  which  flew 
with  fuch  noife  and  rapidity,  that  they  ftruck  the  Romans  with 
terror,  and  daOied  all  to  pieces  before  them.     The  Romans,  not: 
daunted  with  this  unexpefted  misfortune,  next  day,  before  fun- 
rife,  brought  up  their  fleet  clofe  under  the  walls,  hoping  that: 
the  enemy  could  not  then  annoy  them.     Archimedes,  however, 
having  prepared  engines   adapted   to  all  diftances,  now  over- 
whelmed them  with  a  new  fhower  o'i  darts  and  ftones,  which 
falling  perpendicularly  on  their  heads,  obliged  them   to  retire 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation.    As  they  advanced  to  fea,  a  new 
Ihower  of  darts  overtook  thein,  while  ftones  of  an  iinmenfe 
weight  either  difabled  or  broke  in  pieces  mofi:  of  tlieir  gallies. 
What  moft  harafied   the  Romans  in  the  attack  by  fea,  was  a 
fort  of  crow  with  iron  claws,  faflened   to  a  very  long  chain, 
which  was  let  down  with  a  kind  of  lever.     By  this  machine, 
which  took  hold  of  the  gallies   in  different  manners,  the  be- 
fieged  fometimes  drew   them    on   fhore,   and  dafhed  them  to 
pieces  againft  the   rocks  which  projtded  under  the  walls.     At 
other  times  they  lifted  the  fhips  quite  up  into  the  air,  and  after 
whirling  them  about  with  incredible  rapidity,  let  them  fall  iutu 
the  fea,  where  they  funk,  with  all  that  was  in  them. 

*  In  the  fecond  attack,  the  land-forces  fuffered  no  lefs  than 
the  fleet.     When  the  whole  army  was  formed,  the  laft  files,  as 
well  as  the  firft,  were  overwhelmed  with  fliowers  of  darts  and 
flints,  againft  which  they  could  not  pofilbly  defend  themftlves. 
Their  mantelets  and  covered  galleries  were,  broke  to  pieces  ; 
and  if  any  brave   foldier  ventured    to  draw  near  to  the  wall, 
iron  hooks  were  immediately  let  down    from   above,    which 
taking  hold  of  his  cloaths,  or  fome  part  of  his  body,   lifted  him 
up  in  the  air,  and  daOied  out  his  brains  v.'ith  the  fall.     Thus 
one  fingle  man    repulfed   two  Roman  armies   by  mere   dint  of 
genius,    without  having  any  occaHon  to  make  ufe  of  the  fword. 
The  Romans  were  fo  terrified,  if  that  they  only  fpied  a  fmall 
cord,  or  piece  of  v/ood,  above  the  walls,  they  immediately  iled, 
crying,  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  difcharge  (bme  terrible 
engine  upon  them,' 
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This  animafcd  defcription,  perhaps,  may  inftrufl  fome  ofouf 
modern  military  gentlemen  that  ficges  in  former  times,  even 
without  the  help  of  gun-powder,  were  as  dreadful  as  they  are 
now.  The  (lege  of  Syracufe  was,  by  Marcellus,  turned  into  a 
blockade  ;  but,  foon  after,  Hippocrates,  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, or  prstor,  was  defeated  by  Marcellus ;  however,  ftveral  cities 
in  Sicily  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians.  A  confpiracy  was  formed 
at  Syracufe  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  but  the  confpirators  were 
difcovered  and  put  to  death.  The  learned  public  is  apprized 
of  the  fate  of  Syracufe  ;  and  our  authors  place  the  charader  of 
Marcellus,  the  Roman  general  who  befieged  it,  in  a  moll  amia- 
ble light.  They  likewife  give  the  various  accounts  that  have 
been  tranfmitted  concerning  the  death  of  the  great  Archimedes, 
whofe  charafter  is  here  well  drawn. 

The  fourth  volume  is  chiefly  employed  upon  the  hiftory 
of  Italy,  and  the  Rom.ans.  We  wifli  the  authors  had  cri- 
tically examined  the  confpiracy  of  Cataline  againft  the  Ro- 
man republic;  but  they  are  juftified  by  the  llream  of  po- 
pular prejudice  in  their  account  of  it,  and  in  not  mentioning 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  mofl;  cowardly  and  meanefl:  of  mankind. 
The  flory  of  the  apparition  to  Brutus  is  of  the  fame  ridiculous 
and  romantic  caft,  being  without  proof,  probability,  or,  indeed, 
inftrudion,  either  to  recommend  or  fupport  it.  But  "  Brutus 
was  an  honourable  man"  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  republicans  ; 
tho',  by  Cicero's  own  account,  he  was  guilty  of  praftices  that 
ought  to  have  loft  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  if  any  fuch  puniftiment 
had  exifted  at  Rome*.  The  repetition  of  a  fecond  appearance 
which  this  fpedre  made  to  Brutus,  is  related  with  equal  abfur- 
dity,  by  our  authors.  Let  us  not  be  mifunderftood  as  if 
we  cenfured  them  for  mentioning  fidions  to  which  antiquity 
and  hiftory  has  given  fome  degree  of  credit  ;  but  they  ought  to 
have  related  them  with  that  noble  contempt  which  reafon  will  al- 
ways throw  upon  credulity,  however  it  may  be  fanflified  by  time 
or  tradition. 

The  authors  flilne  in  defcribing  the  connuft  cf  Oilavius,  af- 
terwards the  famous  Auguftus  Ca;far,  when  he  became  mailer  of 
Rome,  and  particularly  in  the  converfation  he  held  with  his  two 
favourites  Agrippa  and  Mecasnas,  which  determined  him  to 
keep  the  f:)vereign  authority.  The  expiration  of  the  Roman 
republican  liberty  is  defcribed  by  cur  authors  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  reader  a  proper  idea  of  that  important  period ;  and 
the  fourth  volume  ends  with  the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of 
empire  by  Conftantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  Conltan- 
tinople. 

*  See  Critical  Review,  vol.xvii.  p.  i8. 
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Foreign    Articles. 

Art.  XII.  V  Hijhire  de  France  depuis  UEtahliJfement  de  la  MonaV' 
chje  jufqu'au  Regne  de  Louis  Xlf^.  par  M.  V Abbe  Felly,  continuee 
par  M.  Fillaret,  Secretaire  des  NoJJeigneurs  les  Pairs  de  France^ 
Garde  des  Archives  de  la  Paiiie.  A  Paris.  IZ  iom.  in  \imo. 
Or,  The  Hi/lory  of  France,  yj-cwz  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy 
1o  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  begun  by  the  Abbe  Velly,  and  conti- 
vued by  M.  Villaret,  Secretary  to  the  Peers  ©/"France,  and  Keeper 
of  their  Archi-ves.  At  Paris.  12  'volumes  in  \zmo.  To  be  had 
at  Nourfe'j,  and  VaillantV,  in  the  Strand.     (Concluded.) 

IN  our  Review  of  lad  June  we  publiflied  an  account  of 
this  hiftory,  with  a  charadler  of  the  authors  ;  we  fliall 
now,  in  conformity  to  our  promife,  give  a  few  extradls  from 
thence,  to  the  end  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form 
fome  judgment  of  the  particular  merit  of  that  celebrated  per- 
formance. 

State  of  Gaul  at  the  Invafion  of  the  Franks ^  under  Pharamond,  in  the 

Tear  420. 

*  That  part  of  Europe  fituated  between  the  P.hine,  the  two 
feas,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  anciently  called  Gaul, 
This  large  country  is  famous  for  the  goodnefs  of  the  climate, 
the  richnefs  and  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
mineral  waters  :  befides  the  admirable  beauty  of  its  appear- 
ance ;  mountains  crowned  with  woods,  hills  cloathed  with 
vineyards  and  other  plantations,  fruitful  valleys  and  plains,  mea- 
dows interfered  by  ftreams  and  rivers,  which,  after  diffufing 
univerfal  plenty,  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  ocean  or  the 
Mediterranean. 

'  Great  as  thefe  advantages  are,  Gaul  is  ftill  more  celebrat- 
ed for  the  antiquity,  courage,  and  genius  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  well  known  that  they  have,  with  diftinguifhed  fuccefs,  fent 
colonies  into  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  The  irruption  and 
fettleraent  of  Segovefus  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  the  conqueft 
of  part  of  Iberia  and  Italy  by  Bellovefus's  army  ;  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  Erennus  ;  the  pillage  of  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  Mace- 
donia and  Dardania  ravaged  by  two  other  princes  of  the  like 
name  ;  Thracia,  Fropontis,  ^olia,  Ionia,  and  ail  the  country 
along  the  river  Halys  reduted  by  Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  are 
monuments  of  the  conduft  and  intrepidity  of  the  Gauls.  If,,  at 
length,  they  fell  under  the  yoke,  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  ftruggle  for  liberty;  and  their  conqueror  was  the 
conqueror  of  Rome  and  of  the  whole  world. 
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«  I  omit  their  origin,  as  loft  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity  r 
their  manners  and  ancient  cuftoms,  as  occurring  in  all  hillo- 
ries:  I  likewife  pafs  over  that  martial  bent  which  diftinguifh- 
ed  them  from  every  other  nation  in  the  univerfe,  and  gave  rife 
to  a  common  faying,  ti>at  there  ivas  no  army  ivithout  Gauls.  A 
fuperficial  Ikttch  of  theftatc  of  that  country  when  fubdued  by 
the  Franks,  will  fufiice  for  undcrftanding  this  hiftory. 

*  Gaul  was  at  that  time  divided  into  feventeen  provinces ; 
each  province  into  feveral  communities  ;  each  community  into 
feveral  countries,  and  each  country  into  feveral  parties,  Thefe  pro- 
vinces had  each  its  metropolis  ;  the  communities  had  their  ca- 
pital, on  which  the  fmaller  cities  and  towns  depended.  The 
capitals  themfelves  were  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  metropo- 
lis, where  the  governor  of  the  province  refided.  Juftice  was 
adminiftered  according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  Latin  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  public  afts.  A  refemblance  of  this  diflribution 
of  provinces  and  fubordination  of  jurifdiftlonsjisto  be  feen  in  the 
prefent  hierarchy  of  the  Gallican  church.  The  archbilhoprics 
reprefent  the  metropolifcs,  bifhoprics  the  capitals,  the  archdea- 
conries the  fmaller  cities,  and  the  deanries  the  country  towns. 

*  The  goveroinents  of  thefe  provinces  were  either  confular  or 
prefidial.  Anciently  the  fenate  nominated  to  the  former, 
•which  in  number  were  fix;  the  eleven  others  depended  folcly  on 
the  emperors  :  this  di{}in(Sion,  however,  did  not  imply  any  pre- 
eminence. They  who  were  preferred  to  thofe  high  ports,  enjoyed 
in  their  departments  an  equal  authority,  and  this  merely  abfo- 
lute.  The  fafces  likev/ife  were  carried  before  them  all.  The 
frontier  towns  had  alfo  dukes,  and  the  cities  counts.  The 
former  were  officers  of  the  firft  rank,  and  received  orders  only 
from  the  legates:  the  latter  were  affeflbrs,  or  counfcllors,  to 
the  commanders  of  an  army,  and  the  governor  of  a  province. 
Conftantine  the  Great  conferred  this  ti;le  on  all  who  held  any 
confiderable  employment  in  his  houfhold,  the  law,  the  reve- 
nue, or  army.  But  the  military  dukes,  or  counts,  were  the 
moll  difiir.guilliedj  a  large  portion  of  land  being  afligned  for 
their  maintenance.  Originally  thofe  dignities  were  ooly  tem- 
porary, afterwards  they  were  given  for  life,  and  at  length  they 
became  hereditary.  Among  tiie  great  oflTcers  of  Gaul  we  alfo 
meet  with  a  mafter  of  the  cavalry,  who  diftiibuted  the  forces 
among  the  dukes  and  counts,  as  he  himfelf  received  them  from 
the  maglfler  ?niliua-.  Arfenals  had  been  eredled  in  feveral  ci- 
ties for  making  the  arms  neceffary  for  fuch  a  multitude  of  fol- 
dier?.  Strafbourg  was  famous  for  all  kinds  :  Macon  furniflied 
darts  and  milfile  weapons ;  Rheims  fwords ;  Autun  cuiralfes  ; 
Amiens,  Treves,  and  S^ilfons,  bucklers,  baliftas,  and  armour 
for  borfeHien, 
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*  Confiantine  the  Great,  feeing  himfelf  fecurely  poffefTed  of 
the  Roman  empire,  created  a  pretoriaii  prefeft  of  Gau),  with  a 
prerogative  almolt  fovereign.  Military  affairs,  the  public  mo- 
nies, the  law  and  the  taxes,  were  under  his  management  and 
controul  ;  his  power  comprehended  every  thing  ;  the  very  pre- 
fidents  and  governors  of  provinces  were  accountable  to  him,  and 
on  any  mildemeanour  he  could  remove  them.  Appeals  lay 
from  all  other  courts  to  that  of  the  prefedl,  but  he  was  fubordi- 
nate  only  to  the  emperor.  He  had  under  him  three  vicars  ; 
one  in  Gaul,  another  in  Spain,  and  a  third  in  Great  Britain, 
Treves  was  the  place  where  he  ufually  refided,  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, came  to  be  the  capital  of  Gaul;  but  having  been  facked 
by  the  barbarians,  Honorius  transferred  that  honour  to  the  city 
of  Aries. 

*  Chriflianity  had  for  feme  time  been  the  predominant  reli- 
gion in  Gaul.  According  to  fome,  the  gofpel  was  madeknowa 
in  that  country  by  St.  Luke,  St.  Philip,  and  St.  Paul,  whilll 
others  attribute  that  blefling  to  Crefcens,  a  difciple  of  that  great 
apoftle.  However  it  be^  the  perfecution  under  Antoninus  and 
Marcus-Aurelius  evinces  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  to 
have  been  founded  at  that  time,  from  the  number  of  Chrillians; 
in  thofe  places  who  readily  fealed  their  faith  with  their  blood. 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that,  under  the  reign  of  Decius,  Tro- 
phymus  was  fent  to  Aries,  Paul  to  Narbonne,  Martial  to  Li- 
moges, Gratian  to  Tours,  Saturnin  to  Touloufe,  and  Denis 
to  Paris.  Thefe  aftive  bifliops  preached  the  gofpel  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  founded  feveral  churches,  and  convert- 
ed a  large  part  of  Gaul.  It  was  in  a  council  held  at  Aries 
that  the  weftern  church  put  an  end  to  the  famous  difpute  of 
the  African  Donatifts.  That  of  Cologne  anathematized  bi- 
Ihop  Euphrates  for  denying  Chrill's  divinity  ;  that  of  Paris 
folemnly  declared  for  Athanafius's  orthodoxy  ;  the  moral  regu- 
lations made  by  that  of  Valence  are  excellent;  that  of  Bour- 
deaux,  where  thofe  bifhops  were'  excommunicated,  who,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  mildnefs  {o  much  recommended  in  the  gofpel 
Were  urging  the  emperor  to  caufe  Prifcilian  and  all  his  follow- 
ers to  be  put  to  death,  are  Co  many  illuftrious  teftimonies  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Galiican  church  for  the  purity  of  faith,  the  redi- 
tude  of  morality,  and  ihe  fanftiry  of  diR-ipiine. 

*  Whilft  thefe  devout  perfons  were  edifying  Gaul  by  the 
luftre  of  their  piety,  the  arts  and  fciences  were  promoted  under 
the  aufpices  of  a  great  number  of  learned  men  in  all  profeflion?. 
The  academies  at  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Befan^on,  Autun,  Nar- 
bonne, Touloufe,  Bourdeaux,  Poitiers,  Clermont,  Treves,  and 
Rheims,  were  in  great  repute,  and  had  their  teachers  of  philo- 
fophy,  phyfic,  mathematics,  afironomy,  law,  grammar,  poetry, 
and  efpecialJv  of  eloauence,     The  moft  celebrated  were  thnP  n( 
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Marfeilles,  Bourdeaux,  and  Lyons.     Anionc;  theprofefTors  of  the 
firft  is  Gritias,  or  Crinias,   a  learned  phylician,   who  floiiiiflitd 
foon  after  Hippocrates  ;  Pytheas,  an  eminent  geographer;  P4e- 
necrates,  a  profound  civilian;  Sratius,  a  famous  rhetorician;  Pe- 
troniiis,  no  lefs  known  for  the  purity  of  his  ftilc  than  the  obfce- 
iiity  of  his  fatyrical  portraitures ;  Tiogus  Pompeius,  fo  celebrat- 
ed for  his   univerfal  hifiory,  the  lofs  of  which   is  lamented  to 
this  day  ;  Favorinus,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  erudition  ;  not  to 
mention  a  Salvinus,    a  Gennadius    a   Saioniu?,   a  Viflorinus, 
a    Caifarius,    orators    no    kfs    efieemed   for  the    holinefs    of 
their  lives  than  the  beauty  of  their  genius.     Bourdeaux  was  the 
theatns,  where,  amonc^  other?;,  fhcne  Minervius,  called   the  fe- 
cond  Quintilian  ;   Atthius  Patera,  furnamcd  the  moft  powerful 
of  rhetoricians;  Prxrfius,    to  whom  the  capital   of  the  world 
ereded  a  ftatue,  with   this  glorious  infcription,  Rome,  the  queen 
of  kings,    to  the  king  cf  eloquence  ;  lafily,  Aufonius,  whom    merit 
and  fortune  concurred   to    raife  to  the  fccond  dignity   of    the 
emplret     The   principal   glory  of  the  city  of   Lyons   is,    that 
within   its  walls   ftood    that    formidable   Athenasum,   whither 
the  greateft  orators  refortcd  annually,  to  contend  for  the  prize 
of  eloquence  in  a  national  alTembly  :  the  vanquifhed  were  con- 
<leinned  to  efface  their  own    writings   with  their  tongue,  or  to 
be  tumbled  from  the  center  of  the  bridge  into  the   Saone.     It 
•would  be  needlefs  to  fpecify  the    names  of  all  the  luminaries 
of  this  auuent  academy.     I  fliall,   therefore,   pafs  over    in   fi- 
lence  a  Julius  Florus,   by   Quintilian  called   the  prince  of  elo- 
quence   in  Gaul,   likewife  a  Julius  Secundus,   whofe  elocution 
that  orator  fo   much  admired.      I  fhall  only  fay,  and  this  it  is 
that  immortalizes  this   fchool,  that  the  Eucherii  of  Lyons,  the 
Sidonii  Apollinares,  the  Claudiani,  Mamerti,  and  the  Conllan- 
tii,   there  received  the  firft  tindure  of  literature. 

*  The  Autun  tradition  deduces  the  origin  of  its  fchool  from 
very  diftant  ages.  It  is  afHrmed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Druids,  and  built  on  a  hiJl  which,  to  this  day,  bears  their  name. 
Its  greateft  luftre  is  derived  from  the  two  Eumenius's,  grand- 
father and  grandfon.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  houfhold  to  Conftantius  Chlorus.  Time  and  barbarifm 
have  fpared  his  panegyric  on  that  great  prince.  Clermont 
owes  no  fmall  part  of  its  reputation  to  the  celebrated  Frontones, 
thofe  great  mailers  of  eloquence,  one  of  whom  was  preceptor  to 
the  emperor  Antoninus,  who  promoted  him  to  the  confulfhip. 
Touloufe  attributes  the  inftitution  of  its  Floral  games  to  the 
incomparable  Clementius,  of  the  ancient  family  of  ttie  Ifauri. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  an  Arborius,  an  Exuperus,  an  Afiadatus, 
illuftrious  names  in  the  annals  of  eloquence,  confirm  its  in- 
conteftible  right  to  the  furname  of  The  City  of  Pallas.  Nar- 
bonne  is  not  lefs  famous  for  the  great  men  which  have  adorned 
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its  fchools.  This  great  academy  can  boaft  a  "Voiienus  Monta- 
nus,  Terentius  Varro,  Exuperus,  the  two  Confentii,  whofc 
name  alone  is  a  panegyric.  But  the  higheft  point  of  its  glory 
is  that  the  emperors  Carious  and  Numerianus  were  among  its 
fcholars. 

'  It  muft,  however,  be  owned,  that  in  the  writings  of  the 
above-mentioned  authors,  we  do  not  meet  with  that  natural  de- 
licacy, or  with  that  true  tafte  of  eloquence  fo  much  admired  in  the 
writings  of  the  Aiigufian  age  :  yet  is  this  not  to  be  imputed  to 
any  omiflion  or  negleft  in  the  writers.  Science  was  indurtri- 
oufly  cultivated,  and  generouOy  rewarded.  The  emperors  de- 
lighted in  men  of  letters,  and  liberally  conferred  riches  and  ho- 
nours on  literary  merit.  Their  profefiion  was  entirely  refpec- 
tabie.andachairof  eloquence  or  poetry  often  proved  an  immedi- 
ate ftep  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  empire.  But  what  naturally 
Hiould  have  contibuted  to  the  perfedion  of  the  polite  arts,  has- 
tened their  decline.  The  votaries  of  the  mufes  pretended  to 
more  wit  than  the  ancients;  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  nature  was 
neglefted  for  the  fliffnefsof  art.  Fond  of  decorations  they  gave 
into  tinfel  brilliancies.  Curious  of  novelty,  they  grew  affeded 
and  finical  ;  and  an  excefiive  defire  of  pleafing  rendered  them 
trifling  and  frivolous.  With  new  modes  of  fpeaking,  a  thoufand 
new  words  were  invented,  which  gradually  adulterated  the  ftile 
and  language.  The  inroads  of  barbarians  completed  the  per- 
verfion  of  taile,  when  fchools  were  deltroyed,  and  the  arts  and 
ftiences  banifhed  from  civil  fociety. 

*  Such  was  the  Hate  of  Gaul,  when  the  Franks  made  their 
attempt  to  fettle  in  this  country.  In  this  view  it  was  that  they 
refolved  always  to  have  kings  of  their  own  nation.  This  was 
their  firft  (Iroke  againfl  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
for  mixing  them  among  their  other  fubjeds.' 

Of  the  Salic  Lan.i,\      Vol.   I.  p.  30, 

*  Honoriiis  reigned  in  the  weft,  and  Theodofius  the  Younger 
in  the  eaft,  when  the  Franks  croffed  the  Rhine,  under  Phara- 
mond,  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Treves.  It  was  about  the  year 
420,  when,  being  lit"ted  up  on  a  fhield,  he  was  fhewn  to  the 
whole  army,  and  acknowledged  the  nation's  chief.  This  was 
sll  the  inauguration  of  our  ancient  kings. 

*  To  Pharamond  is  generally  attributed  the  Inftitution  of 
the  famous  law  called  the  Salic^  either  from  the  furnams  of  the 
prince  who  publiftied  it,  or  Salogaft's  name  who  moved  it,  or 
from  the  word  Salichame,  the  place  where  the  heads  of  the  na.. 
tion  met  to  digeft  ir.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  (0  ra  red,  as 
{laving  been  raacje  for  the  falic  lands.     Thefe  were  noble  fiefs 
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which  our  flrft  kings  uftrd  to  beftow  on  the  Salians,  that  is,  tho 
great  lords  of  their  Sale  or  court,  without  any  other  tenure  than 
jnilitary  fervicc:  and  for  this  reafon,  fuch  fiefs  were  not  to  defcend 
to  women,  as  by  nature  unfit  for  fuch  a  tenure.  Some,  again, 
derive  the  origin  oi  this  word  froin  the  Salians,  a  tribe  of 
Franks  that  fettled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  who  is  faid 
to  have  ^iven  them  lands  on  condition  of  their  perfonal  fervicc 
in  war.  He  even  paffed  the  conditions  in:o  a  law,  whicli  the 
new  conquerors  accjuiefced  in,  and  called  it  Salic,  from  the  name 
of  their  former  counrryinen. 

*  This  law  is  commonly  thought  to  concern  only  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown,  or  th^;  Salian  lands;  but  this  is  a  two-fold 
jniftake.  It  was  not  inftituted  for  the  difpofal  of  the  crown, 
Tior  purely  for  fettling  the  rights  of  private  perfons  to  feudal 
lands  ;  it  is  a  colleftion  of  ordinances  for  all  articles.  It  pre-r 
fcribes  puniflimentsfor  thefr,  for  fetting  places  on  fire,  for  forcery, 
and  adls  of  violence;  it  lays  down  political  rules  for  behaviour, 
for  public  government,  methods  of  procedure,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  peace  and  unity  among  the  feveral  members  of  the 
iiate.  Of  the  feventy-one  articles  which  it  contains,  only  one 
relates  to  inheritances,  and  the  words  are.  In  the  Salic  Lands  no. 
fart  of  the  inheritance  it  to  go  to  Females  :  it  belongs  nvholly  andfole- 
Ij  to  the  Male:. 

*  It  appears  that  all  we  have  of  this  law  is  an  extr.i£l  from 
a  larger  code  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  citations  from  the 
Salic  Law  itfelf,  and  certain  forms  which  are  not  found  in  our 
Temains  of  that  celebrated  ordinance.  The  fagacious  gloflb- 
grapher  Ducange  fpeaks  of  two  forts  of  ^^//V  laws,  one  Tub - 
:ilfiing  in  the  times  of  paganifm,  and  compofed  by  Wifogaft, 
Bofogaft,  SalogaH^,  and  Woldogafl,  the  four  chiefs  of  the  nation; 
The  other,  a  correftion  of  the  former,  by  Chriftian  princes,  is 
that  publifned  by  Du  Tillet,  Pithou,  Lindembrock,  and  the 
great  lawyer  Bignon,  who  has  added  very  learned  and  judicious 
notes.  Du  Haillon,  but  on  grounds  known  only  to  him- 
felf,  boldly  avers  it  to  be  merely  a  contrivance  of  Philip  the 
Tall,  to  exclude  from  the  throne  Joan  of  France,  daughter  of 
Xewis  X.  Me  mufi"  furely  have  forgotten  how  minutely  that 
queflion  was  di'cufi"ed  in  an  afiembly  of  the  grandees  of  the 
realm,  when  they  unanimouHy  adjudged  the  crown  to  Philip,  to 
the  exclufion  of  that  princefs  ;  fo  perfuaded  were  they  of  the 
exigence  of  a  Salic  law,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
Salic  land.  Soon  after  arofe  a  like  contell:,  and  the  decifion 
was  the  fame.  The  right  of  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  did 
not  appear  better  founded  than  that  of  princefs  Joan,  a  daugh- 
ter of  PVance.  Philip  earl  of  Valois  was  generally  acknowledg- 
ed the  legal  fucce.Tor  cf  Charles  the  Handfome,     The  article 
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■defcrmining  the  right  of  private  perfons  to  Salic  lands,  wasde- 
friared  equally  to  concern  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  and  be- 
came a  fundamental  law  of  the  ftate. 
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XIIL     FRANCE. 

ROUEN.  Memaires  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  des  BeJles-hftreSt 
et  des  Arts,  de  Rouen,  1763.  T]^^^.\%,  Memoirs  pf  the  Ac  a- 
demy  of  Sciences,  Belles-lettres,  and  Arts,  at  \ko\.\tn,  for  the  7''ear 
1-63. — M.  Lecat,  fecretary  of  the  fciences,  opened  the  meeting 
of  the  month  of  Auguft,  1763,  with  a  concife  account  of  the 
academical  performances  of  this  year,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  too  numerous  to  be  inferted ;  after  which  he  publiflied  the 
names  of  thofe  who  gained  the  prize  in  the  feveral  fci'iools  under 
the  patronage  of  this  academy. 

The  fame  gentleman  read  an  extraft  of  the  fecond  part  of  his 
treatife  on  fleep,  which  treats  of  what  pafTes  within  us  during 
the  time  of  fleep,  viz.  of  the  thoughts  and  aftions  of  a  fleeping- 
man.  Thefe  thoughts  comprehend  dreams,  vifions,  pretended  pro- 
phecies, &c.  Here  the  author  inquires  into  a  common  malady 
of  fleepers,  called  the  night-mare.  By  the  adions  of  a  man 
afieep  be  means  the  motions  and  imperfeft  cries  obferved  in 
fleepers,  and  the  extraordinary  phjenomena  0^ fomnambuli,  or 
perfons  that  walk  in  their  fleep,  whom  he  divides  into  feveral 
clafles.  This  differtation,  of  which  he  gives  only  an  extract, 
contains  two  parts ;  the  firfl  hiftorical,  the  vouchers  of  which 
are  the  feveral  authors  from  whom  he  colleded  the  fads  ;  the 
fecond  philofophical,  which  is  his  own  original  compofifion  ; 
but  he  prefents  it  to  the  public  only  as  an  hypothetical  elTay. 

M.  Boullay,  fecretary  of  belles-lettres,  read  p.fterw'ards  a  dif- 
■courfe,  intitled,  Ajz  EJay  on  the  mutual Iirfluence  of  Manners  en  TaJIe, 
'^ndo/TaJle  on  Manners;  in  which,  after  demonftrating  that  the 
tafie,  by  which  we  judge  of  the  feveral  performances  of  the 
polite  arts,  is  a  quick  and  lively  fenfation,  antecedent  to  all 
refledion,  conferred  by  nature,  improved  by  ftudy,  and  deprav- 
ed by  opinion  ;  he  fliews  that  the  fenfation  by  which  we  judge 
of  vice  and  virtue,  is  exadly  of  the  fame  nature,  and  perfedcd 
as  well  as  depraved  by  the  very  fame  means  :  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  a  corruption  of  manners  mull;  bring  on  a  deprava- 
tion of  tafle,  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  muft  foon  create  a  cor- 
ruption of  manners :  the  confequence  is  agreeable  to  theory  and 
experience, 
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M.  Piiiard,  doftor  of  phyfic,  and  profelFor-royal  of  botany, 
read  a  mtmoir  on  the  Mufa,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of 
Figuier  bananier,  or  Figuier  d'Jdnm,  a  kind  of  large  rofe  in  th? 
liall  and  Welt  Indies.  This  plant,  having  been  cultivated  in  rhe 
green-houfe  belonging  to  the  academy,  and  grown  to  full  ma- 
tuiity  in  the  month  of  February,  1 763,  our  profefibr  embrac- 
ed the  opportunity  of  examining  all  its  parts  with  the  moft 
fcrupulons  attention.  The  flowers  of  the  bananier  is  the  main 
objeft  of  this  paper  ;  but  he  enters  alfo  into  a  moft  curio»s 
detail  concerning  the  root,  the  leave?,  and  the  interior  flruc- 
ture  of  the  plant.  Hisdefcription  of  the  flower  is  followed  by 
a  judicious  criticifm  on  what  Rhede  and  father  Plumier  have 
written  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

M.  L'Abbe  Yart  read  a  difcourfe  on  loofe  or  detached 
thoughts ;  wherein  he  obferves,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
perfons  of  learning  and  abilities,  who  have  not  leifure  to  write 
a  regular  compofition,  fuch  as  requires  a  long  connexion  of 
ideas,  yet  are  fo  happy  as  to  have  frequently  new  perceptions;, 
■which  would  be  loft  to  the  republic  of  letters,  if  the  authors 
negleiSed  to  communicate  thefe  precious  materials  to  the  reft  of 
mankind.  Such  are  the  performances  of  moft  of  our  poets 
and  beft  writers,  ancient  and  modern  ;  as  we  may  judge  by  the 
Jiterary  mifcellanies  of  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  &c.  to  whom  w^ 
may  add  Steele,  Swift,  Addifon,  &c. 

Further,  it  has  happened  frequently,  that  even  they  who  un- 
dertake a  larger  work,  have  formed  the  plan  in  one  of  thofe 
critical  minutes,  when  they  are  vifited  by  thofe  detached 
thoughts;  and  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  many  of  the 
plans  beft  executed,  and  molt  capable  of  attradling  the  ad- 
miration of  the  prefent  age  as  well  as  of  pofterity,  are 
originally  no  more  than  a  colleflion  of  detached  thoughts 
relative  to  the  fame  fubjed.  What  elfe  are  thofe  immortal 
"works,  Pafchal's  Thoughts,  and  Montefquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws  .> 
To  form  thofe  thoughts  into  one  connected  work,  and  in- 
to a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  what  more  did  the  authors  want 
but  leifure  to  eftablifti  fuch  a  connexion  ?  M.  L'Abbe  Yart 
enters  afterwards  into  details,  in  which  our  eftabHflied  brevity 
forbids  us  to  follow  him,  concerning  the  origin,  the  qualities, 
the  duties,  and  even  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  thoughts.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  difcourfe  was  greatly  applauded,  and  infpire<;l 
all  the  learned  part  of  the  audience  with  a  defire  of  cultivating 
this  ufeful  branch  of  erudiiion. 

Monf.  Dornay  concluded  the  meeting  with  a  difcourfe 
on  the  ftrudures  eredted  by  king  Staniflaus  in  Lorrain,  and 
particularly  on  the  embelliflimenrs  of  the  town  of  Nar^- 
cy.  It  was  by  his  grea^  oeconomy,  that  king  Staniflaus 
was  enabled  to  ereft  fuch  a  number  of  ufeful  edifices;  which 
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will  ever  render  his  name  dear  to  the  country  he  governs  and 
enriches;  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  he  ib  fuccefsfully  en- 
courages J  and  to  humanity  itfelf,  to  whom  he  is  both  a  benc- 
fadlor  and  father. 

Mont  A  UB  AN.  Memoirs  de  V Academie  des  Belles  lettres  de  Mont- 
tiubatiy  1763.  That  is.  Memoirs  0/  the  Academy  of  Belles-lettres  of 
Mantauban,y2ir  the  TeariyS^. — M.  I'Abbe  de  la  Tour,  dean  of 
the  church  of  Montauban,  opened  the  meeting  of  the  acade- 
my, Auguft  25,  1763,  with  an  ingenious  differtation  againll 
romances.  He  entered  minutely  into  the  fubjefl,  and  plainly 
proved  that  this  fpecies  of  writing  is  prejudicial  to  literature 
and  real  knowledge,  as  it  encourages  a  tafte  for  trifles,  foments 
the  paffions,  and  is  built  on  fallTiood  and  deceit.  His  proofs 
of  thefe  feveral  aflertions  form  a  very  agreeable  pidlure,  in 
which  the  ridicule  of  this  kind  of  compofition  is  exhibited  to 
the  lif^. 

This  difcourfe  was  followed  by  another  of  M.  Teulieres,  on 
the  decline  of  genius,  and  the  caufes  thereof.  After  obfervingthat 
hiftory  furnifhes  us  with  no  more  than  four  glorious  asras  of  genius; 
that  Greece,  ancient  Rome,  modern  Italy,  and  France,  were  the 
ftages  on  which  the  powers  of  genius  were  moft  fignally  dif- 
played  ;  that  genius,  when  once  defpifed  and  affronted,  for- 
fakes  thofe  nations  from  whom  it  receives  fuch  ungrateful  treat- 
ment ;  and  that  it  refembles  thofe  rivers  which  having  watered 
the  banks  of  certain  countries,  lofe  them  Pelves  in  fome  fubterra- 
neous  meatus,  to  appear  no  more  but  in  diftant  regions,  where 
they  glide  gently  along,  with  a  deeper  and  more  majeftic  cur- 
rent ;  he  then  defcribes  the  progrefs  and  effedls  of  genius  in 
different  nations,  adding,  that,  after  it  has  been  obftrusfled  in 
its  courfe,  it  feems  now  inclinable  to  plunge  into  the  bofom  of 
the  earth,  in  order  to  fpread  its  influence  to  the  diitant  coun- 
tries of  the  north,  after  having  fertilized  thofe  ofthefouth,  fince 
the  remoteft  antiquity.  Among  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of 
genius  mentioned  by  M.  Teulieres,  the  firft  is  the  nature  of  the 
government.  Genius  is  particularly  fond  of  liberty.  It  foars 
to  the  highefi:  regions  of  the  intelledlual  and  fenfible  world; 
and  whatever  cramps  it  retards  its  progrefs.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  it  made  fo  long  a  ftay  in  Greece.  This  the  reafon 
why  it  never  made  its  appearance  in  defpotic  ftates.  Defpotifm 
breads  the  light  and  effulgency  of  genius  ;  and  genius  is  afraid 

of  the  caprice  and   abfurdities  of  defpotifm Want  of 

patronage  and  encouragement  is  another  caufe  of  the  decline  of 
genius.  From  its  pride  and  independency  it  derives  a  fenfibi- 
lity  in  regard  to  external  honours.  It  flione  in  ancient  Greece 
fo  long  as  it  had  accefs  to  the  firfl  preferments.  It  foon  fled 
(fom  thence  when  it  faw  itfelf  either  dreaded  or  negledted.  The 

generaJl 
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general  manners  of  a  nation  may  alfo  contribute  to  the  evpul- 
fion  of  geniu?.  It  ftays  no-where  unkTs  it  meets  with  noble 
and  grand  objeds,  capable  of  Itrcngthening  its  own  fublimity. 
By  mean  and  contemptible  objeds  it  U  debafed,  or  degrad- 
ed. The  private  manners  of  writers  and  artiPiS,  if  corrupted 
liice  thofe  of  the  nation,  muft  greatly  haften  the  downfall  of  ge- 
nius. The  powers  of  the  mind  wear  out,  like  thofe  of  the  body, 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  pafTions.  Hence  the  great  geniufes 
were  generally  men  of  virtue,  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Plato,  &c. 
Luxury  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  genius,  by  obliging  it  (o  comply 
with  its  whimfical  tafte,  and  by  over-loading  it  with  falfe  and 
foreign  cmbellifliments.  FaOiion,  at  length,  that  volatile,  that 
inconflant  being,  declares  war  againft  genius,  by  attempting  to 
fiibjeft  it  to  its  ridiculous  laws  and  continual  changes.  Real 
beauty  is  ever  the  fame. 

The  next  difcourfe  is  that  of  M.  Marqueyret,  on  the  I'e- 
fources  of  hiftory,  in  which  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  ufeful 
obfervations.  Hiftory,  he  fays,  furnifhes  us  with  the  beft  max- 
ims for  regulating  our  condudl.  The  annals  of  nations  exhi- 
bit the  events  of  all  ages,  with  the  particular  charafter  of  each 
great  perfonage,  the  furprifing  ftrokcs  of  politics,  &c.  What  a 
fchool  !  Mankind,  diverted  of  the  fallacious  ornaments  in  which 
either  flattery  orfelf-love  hasdifguifed  them,  appear  in  their  na- 
tive colours The  fport  of  fortune,  the  irregularities 

of  caprice,  in  fhor*,  every  kind  of  reverie  affords  us  moft  ufeful 
leffons.  M.  Marqueyret  then  enters  into  particulars,  and  points 
out  the  different   refources  which  the  warrior,  the  negotiator, 

and  the  ftatefman,  affuredly  find  in  hiftory Mere 

hazard  does  not  determine  the  moft  important  operations; 
thefe  are  the  refults  of  found  policy,  which,  by  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  learns  to  guard  againft  accidents,  and  to  form  that  band 
by  which  nations  are  conneded.  It  is  by  the  affiftance  of  hif- 
tory we  are  precautioned  againft  furprizes  fo  difficult  to  avoid 
in  the  courfe  of  human  tranfaftions  :  it  fupplies  the  want  of 
experience,  it  teaches  us  to  forefee,  and  to  furmount  obftacles : 
it  prevents  the  uncertainty  of  conjeftures  ;  it  lays  open  the 
danger  of  rafli  enterprizes,  &c.  The  funflions  of  a  foldier,  ne- 
gotiator, and  ftatefman  are  here  explained  by  different  exam- 
ples  Neither   is  hiftory  lefs   ufeful  to  the  artifts  ;  it 

prefents  them   with  models,  and  infpires  their  breafts  with  a 

laudable  emulation In  fhort,  mankind  can  no-where 

find  a  truer  copy  of  the  hurwan  heart,  of  the  feveral  paffions  and 
virtues.     So  fruitful  is  it  in  examples,    that  it  abounds  with  a 
variety  for  all  times,  all  ftatcs,  and  all  circumftances.  ..... 

But  M.  Marqueyret  gives  one  very  good  advice,  which  is,  not 
to  run  precipitately  through  a  multitude  of  volumes.     The  fuc- 
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fiefs  of  the  ftudy  of  h'ulory  depends  on  the  choice  of  hiftorians, 

iSrc. 

Paris.  Traite  de  la  Pkurijte,  traduh  des  Jphorifmes  de  Boer- 
hctave,  Comment^s  par  M.  le  Baron  Van  S~Micten,  pre7nicr  Median^ 
tt  Bibliothecaire  de  leurs  Majejles  Imperiaks,  l^c.  Avec  un  Difcourt 
Preliminaire,  par  M.  Paul,  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Sciences  de  Mont- 
pelier,  chez  Defaint  l^  Saillant.  I'l^"^.  That  is,  J  Trcatife  on  the 
Pleiirijy,  IranJJated  from  Boerhaave'j  Aphorifms,  commented  by  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,_/f'y?  Phyjician  isf  Librarian  to  their  Imperial 
Mojejliei,  Prefidrnt  of  the  College  cf  Phyfciam  at  Vienna,  Member  cf 
the  Royal  Society  at  London,  ^f.  With  a  Preliminary  Difcourfeby 
M.  Paul,  cf  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Montpellier.  1763.  A 
Volume  in  \2mo. 

Maifon  Rvjlique  a  VXJfage  des  Habitants  de  la  Partie  de  la  France 
Equinoxiale,  connus  feus  le  Nom  de  Cayenne.  Far  M.  dt  Prefontaine, 
cucient  Habitant,  Chevalier  del Ordre  de  St.  Lcuis,  Commandant  de  la 
Partie  du  Nord  de  la  Guyane.  A  Paris.  Chez  Cl.  J.  B.  Bauche, 
1763.  That  is,  The  Country  houfe  for  the  JJje  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Equinoclial  France,  knoivn  by  the  name  of  Cayenne.  By  M.  de 
Prefontaine,  an  old  Inhabitant  of  that  Country,  Knight  of  the  Order 
cfSt.  Lewis,  andGo-uernor  cfthe  Part  fttuated  to  the  North  o/' Guy- 
ane.    For  Cl.  J.  B,  Bauche,  1763. The  chief  defign  of  this 

work  is  to  be  of  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cayenne,  and  to  di- 
reifl  fuch  as  intend  to  make  any  fettlements  in  that  country. 
They  are  not  mere  fpeculaiions,  or  random  conjeftures,  but: 
the  refult  of  a  long  experience  of  twenty  years.  The  author,  af- 
ter treating  of  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  the  manner  of  clear- 
ing away  the  wood  with  which  the  country  is  covered,  chufes  a 
proper  fituation  for  a  planter's  fetrlemenr.  He  then  enters  in- 
to an  account  of  the  food  which  the  country  produces,  of  their 
hunting  and  fifliing,  of  their  different  carriages  for  the  tranfport- 
ing  of  merchandize,  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  chiefly 
traffic,  which  are  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  fugar.  His 
difcourfe  on  fugar  is  very  copious,  as  likewife  that  concerning 
the  Negroes,  where  he  treats  of  the  manner  of  employing  them, 
and  of  the  different  maladies  to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  The 
whole  concludes  with  a  long  lift  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and  flirubs, 
that  grow  in  Cayenne,   ranged  in  an  alphabetical  order. 

Or  bis  'veteribus  not  us.  Aufpiciis  ferenijfimi  Principis  Ludo'uici 
Philippi,  Aurelianorum  Ducis,  publ'ui  juris  faSius.  AuSior  d^An- 
fville,  Regime  Humanarum  Literarum  Academics  i5  Scientiarum  Petro- 
politancs  Socius^  celfitudinique  fereniffima:  a  Secretis,iy6^.  Apud  Auc- 
torem,  in  adibus  Regiis,  'vulgo  hs  Galleries  du  Lowure-. 

NisMES.  Gaude,  a  bookfeller  in  this  town,  has  advertifed, 
^lemoires  raifonnes  fur  la  Man: ere  d^ clever  les  vers  a  Scire,  ^'c. 
"J'hat  is,  I^lifiuirs  co/i£er/dng  the  Manner  of  bringing  up  Silk-wcrms, 
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ivith  a  Treatife  on  the  Culture  of  Mulberry -trees,  and  another  on  the 
Origin  of  Honey,  ivith  a  Catalogue  of  the  federal  Authors  -ivho  hanje 
ivritten  on  theje  Suhjeiis. 


XIV.     ITALY. 

VERONA.  Sifcmadel  Gius  Naturale,  tratiato  del  Signor  Conte 
Antonio  Montanari,  Patricio  Veronefe,  Con  Raccolta  degU 
epufcoli  editi  et  inediii  contro'verfi  iji  Verona,  Jopra  tale  Soggetto,  in 
Verona,  1762.  Fer  Marco  Moroni,  in  £^to.  That  15,  A  Syjlrm  of 
the  La=w  of  Nature,  hy  the  Count  Antony  Montanari,  a  Nobleman  of 
Verona.  IVith  a  Colleiiicn  of  the  federal  PaniphUts,  as  ^oell  pub' 
lijhed  as  unpublijhed,  that  haa/e  been  ^written  at  Verona  on  that  Sub- 
je£i ;  a  Work  dedicated  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Bo* 

Jogna,  in  ^tc. This  work  was  occafioned    by  feme  thefes  on 

the  law  of  nature  printed  at  Verona  in  1760,  by  Signor  Fran- 
cifcati,  profeflbr  of  philofophy  in  the  feminary  of  Verona.  He 
diftinguifhed  two  principles  of  this  law,  one  of  which  he  called 
Principium  confituti'vum,  which  is  its  bafis  and  fupport,  or  the 
fource  from  whence  it  derives  its  origin.  This  is  the  Deity 
himfelf,  and  io  far  there  is  ro  difpute.  The  other  he  calls 
Principium  cognofciti'vum,  and  is  whatever  manifefts  or  difclofes 
to  man  the  exigence  and  the  feveral  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Now  the  controverfy  is  concerning  this  fecond  principle. 
M.  Francifcati  acknowledges  that  we  murt  feek  for  it  in  human 
natureitfelf ;  but  ournaturehaving  been  corrupted,  weareaffifted 
by  another  light,  from  whence  we  derive  an  unerring  knowledge 
of  the  different  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature.  This  othtr  light 
he  aflirms  to  be  that  of  authority  ;  but  as  there  are  two  autho- 
rities, divine  and  human,  he  maintains  the  former  to  be  the 
principal  caufe  oflhe  knowledge  of  natural  law.  Thus  he  fup- 
pofcs  the  neceiTity  of  revelation,  in  order  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  nature;  an  opinion  which  count  Montanari  im- 
pugns with  great  acutenefs  and  judgment.  The  illuftrious 
author  fhevvs,  that  by  the  light  ofreafon  we  are  capable  of  at- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  exigence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  the  feveral  truths  relative  to  the  morality  of  human  ac- 
tions. 

Lucca.  Biblioteca  Teatrale  Italiana,  fcelta  e  difpofia  da  Ottam- 
ano  Diodati,  Patrizio  Lucheje,  con  un  fuo  Capitolo  in  Verjo  per  ogni 
^Tomo,  correlati^jo  alle  cofe  Teairali  per  feri'ire  di  trattato  cortipleto  di. 
Drammaturgia.  Tom.  VI.  In  Lucca.,  1762,  per  Gio<vanni  della 
Valle,  in  S^yo.  That  is,  1heltzY\z.n  Theatrical  Library,  digejled  by 
Ottaviano  Diodati,  a  Nchleman  o/"Lucca,  n.\;ith  a  Chapter  in  Verfi 
t9  fvery  Velum,  relative  to  Theatrical  Matters,  being  a  complete  Trea- 
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iifeonthe  Italian  Drama.     Vol,  VI.     7«  Lucca,  ij62,for  Gior, 

della  Valle,  ;Vz  Sz-o. The   chapter  in  verfc    to  this  volume 

treats  of  the  different  manners  of  declaiming  and  reciting.  la 
the  tragical  part  the  reader  will  find  Racine's  Berenice  tranflat- 
ed  into  Italian  verfe  hy  M.  Romano  Garzoni,  a  nobleman  of 
Lucca.  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  a  mufical  drama,  by  M.  Vittorlo 
Amadeo  Cigna,  of  Turin.  Armida,  a  mufical  drama,  by  the 
chevalier  Ambrofe  Migiiavacca.  In  the  comic  part  we  find. 
La  Marchefa  di  Prato  falciato,  orl'Impoftore  Raweduto,  corn- 
media  di  Audalgo  Toledemio,  pallor  Arcade.  Le  Vecchie  An- 
dromane,  a  paitoral  fet  to  mufic.  Jl  Teatro  Comico  reforma- 
to,  a  ballad. 


XV.     GERMANY. 

STRASBURGH.  Tahulee  temper um  fatorumque  orh'is  terra^  ab 
orbe  condito  tifque  ad  Chrijlum  natum^  ab  A.  M.  I.  4000,  qua$ 
frajide  'Joanne  Michaeh  Loren%ioy  eloquentia  et  poefeos  Profejfore  Pu- 
blico Ord.  Hijloriarum  extraord.  adD.  XXIV.  Sept.  J.  R.S.  176 1. 
Solemni  eruditorum  examini  fubjicit  AuSior  Job.  Michael  Lobjlein  Ar- 
gentinenjls ,  Argent  or  ati,  typis  Simoiiis   Kurfneri,  Cancellaries  Typogra~ 

phi,  in  /^to. The   author  intends    to  eftablifli    a   fyftem  of 

chronology  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrift.  In  the 
facred  chronology  he  adopts  the  Hebrew  text,  which  never  un- 
derwent any  alteration  ;  whereas  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  the 
Samaritan,  or  the  :3eptuagint.  In  the  Greek  hiflory  he  has 
followed  the  Marmora  Arundeliana  ;  in  the  Roman  the  Fafli 
Capitolini,  and  Varro  particularly  for  the  carliell  times  of  the 
republic.  He  has  lilcewife  confulted  Diodorus  Siculus,  Jofe- 
phus,  Polybius,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  Livy,  Dion  Caffius, 
Eufebius,  and  the  Farti  Confulares,  publilhed  by  cardinal  No- 
ris.  In  fhort,  here  is  multum  in  par'vo,  the  whole  confifting 
only  of  45  pages  ;  yet  the  author  in  fo  fhort  a  compafs  enters 
into  many  profound  refearches,  and  difplays  a  great  variety  of 
erudition. 

Frankfort.  Recueildes  ^ejlions propofees  a  une  S octet e  de  Sca- 
"jans,  qui  par  Ordre  de  Ja  Majejle  Danoi/e  font  le  Voyage  de  TArabie, 
par  M.  Michaelis,  ^c.  That  is,  AColleSiion  of  ^uejlions  propofed  to 
a  Society  of  Literati,  <who  by  Order  of  his  Danifh  Majejiy,  are  em' 
ployed  in  a  Voyage  to  Arabia.  By  M.  Michaelis,  Counfellor  to  his 
Britannic  Maje/ly,  Prcfeffor  of  Philofophy,  and  DireSor  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  Trarrjlated  from  the  German. 
At  Frankfort /erGottliel  Garbe,  x-jbiyinZvo^ 
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XVI.      UNITED     PROVINCES. 

AMSTERDAM.  Katuurlyke  Hiflorit,l£e.  Thst  is,  J  Natu- 
ral Hilary,  or  particular  Defcription  of  Animals^  Plants,  and 
Minerals,  accordinfr  to  the  Syjlem  ofM.  Liruisus,  n.uiih  Cuts.  Vol.  I. 
Part  the\th.  of  Birds,   in  Z-vo.  and  Part  the  z^th.  the  fame  SuhjeSt 

continued,      /"cr  F.  Houttuyn.     1762^1763. The    reader 

need  not  be  furprifed  to  fee  two  large  volumes  of  this  work  af- 
figned  to  the  hiitory  of  birds,  fince  they  form  not  only  a  gene- 
ral clafs,  which  added  to  that  of  themamnnillary  animals  defcribed 
in  the  three  preceding  volumes-,  conftitute  tlie  whole  firft  genus 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  according  to  Linnseus's  fyiletn  ;  but 
likewife  a  clafs  not  lefs  varied,  and  much  more  numerous  than 
the  fiifl ;  the  eight  orders  of  mammillary  animals  containing  no 
more  than  39  particular  clafles,  whilft  here  we  meet  with  63 
claflts  of  birds  ranged  in  fix  orders,  of  which  the  two  firft 
form  the  fubje(^  of  the  firll  volume,  the  other  four  that  of  the 
fecond.  Of  the  two  chapters  introduftory  to  this  hiRory  of  birds, 
the  firft  treats  of  their  properties  in  general,  and  the  ufe  of 
their  different  parts.  There  the  reader  will  meet  with  curious 
anatomical  detail?,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  organs  that  form 
the  founds  or  cries  of  birds. 

G.  T.  Van  Pandenburg  has  lately  publifhed,  De  K^.vynende 
Ziektens,^c.  That  is,  J  7reatife  cf  the  foiv  Diforders  to  ixihich 
the  Dutch  are/ubjed,  as  ix  ell  from  the  Nature  cf  the  Country  they  in- 
habit, as  from  their  Manner  of  li-ving,  ^c.  With  Direaions  not  on- 
ly for  pregnant  V/omtn  but  for  Nurfes.     By  M.  Stocke,  Doacr  of  Phy- 

yTf /;;  Rotterdam,     1764. In   this    work   the    author   treats 

principally  of  the  land  fcurvy,  which  he  thinks  to  be  a  diftem- 
per  intirely  diff^erent  from  that  at  fea.  Several  moderns  main- 
tain thefe  two  diftempers  to  be  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 
Our  author  refutes  them,  and  makes  a  fmart  attack  on  Dr. 
Lind,  whufe  treatife  on  the  fcurvy  was  fome  years  ago  tranflat- 
edinto  French. 

The  fame  bookfeller  has  publiflied  fome  other  performances 
of  the  laborious  phyfician  of  Rotterdam,  as  Self  knowledge,  or 
Philofophical  Confideraticns  on  Man,  in  8vo.  On  the  Sore 
Throat  and  the  Scurvy,  in  8vo.  Two  Difcourfes  on  the  Glory 
of  Nature.     They  are  all  written  in  the  Dutch  language. 

Hague.  Mcmcires  pour  frnjir  a  I'Hifoire  de  VUfage  interne  du 
Mercurefublime  cor r off  Par  M.  It  Begue  de  Prefe,  ^c.  That  is. 
Memoirs  for  ^writing  a  Hiflory  cf  the  internal  Ufe  cf  fublimate  Mer- 
cury.  By  M.  Le  Begue  de  Prelle,  Deaor  cf  Phyfic  at  Paris,  and 
Csrfor  Royal, 
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Monthly   CataLOoui. 

17.  The  Wallet^  a  Supplementary  Expofition  of  the  Budget.  Infcrih' 
ed to  the  Man  nxiho  Knoujs  himjelf  Minljier.  ^tt.  Pr.  is.  dd. 
Williams  and  Vernor. 

IN  this  time  of  political  controverfy,  our  readers  muft  not  be 
fiirprized  if  they  meet  with  publications  that  contradidl  each 
other,  not  only  in  principles  but  fadls.  This  pamphlet  differs 
from  the  author  of  the  Budget  *  in  both.  He  begins  with  a 
review  of  the  adminiflrations  during  the  late  reign,  while  the 
members  of  the  Coterie  had  the  direftion  of  our  public  affairs,  and 
is  of  opinion,  that,  had  the  German  fyrtem  continued  much 
longer,  the  national  debt  muft  have  advanced  forty  millions  be- 
yond itsprefentamount,  and  that  nothing  but  a  wet  fpunge  could 
have  relieved  us  from  it.  He  then  exhibits  the  flate  of  the  na- 
tion, under  the  prefent  admlnil^ration,  and  reprints  the  addreft 
"  To  the  leading  Members  of  a  late  Minority  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,"  which  appeared  in  the  Gazetteer  (and  fince  in 
other  papers)  on  Wednefday,  May  the  23d.  The  above  addrefs 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  ftrongeft  vindication  of  the  miniltry,  in  the 
affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  Wallet  then  charges  the  Budget  with  ignorance,  male- 
vol,ence,  calumny,  and  falfhood,  the  only  qualities,  he  fays,  that 
recommend  it  to  a  certain  clafsofreaders,  and  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  nothing  but  the  ceconomy  of  the  prefent  adminiflraticm 
could  have  faved  the  nation  from  ruin  ;  '  but,  continues  the  au- 
thor, neverthelefs,  no  neceffary  precaution  has  been  omitted  : 
the  army  has  been  kept  on  a  refpeftable  footing  ;  difpofitions 
have  been  formed  for  reducing  our  new  acquifitions  into  the 
form  of  American-Britifh  provinces  ;  propofals  for  improving 
them  encouraged  ;  a  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to  our 
fleet  ;  the  building  of  fhips  of  war  has  proceeded  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  neglefted  that  could  contribute  to  the  fecurity  and 
aggrandization  of  Britain,  which  could  be  effefted  without  en- 
croaching too  much  on  the  near  exhaufled  purfe,  and  nearer- 
exhaulted  credit,  left  us  by  the  late  expenlive  war.' 

The  writer  then  juftifies  the  proceedings  of  the  crown  in  the 

cafe  of  general  C y  ;  and  in  all  the  great  departments  of 

public  bufinefs  efpecially  as  to  the  fmuggling  cutters.  He  af- 
terwards clears  up  the  affair  of  the  feizure  of  1,400,000  pounds 
of  tea  increafing  the  finking- fund  to  the  extent  of  391,000!. 
We  are  forry  that  the  bounds  of  our  undertaking  does  not  ad- 
mit of  tranfcribing  what  he  fays  in  anfwer  to  this  and  the 
fubfequent  parts  of  the  Budget,  to  the  heads  of  which  he  feems 
to  have  given  very  fair  and  full  anfwers. 

*  See  Critical  Review  for  June  lart, 

s8. 
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1 8.   A  Defence    of  the  Minority  in   the  Hovfe  of  Commons.,  on   the 
QuejUon  relating  to  General  IJarrants.    Z^jo,    Pr.  u,  Almon. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  political  pamphlets  which  we  have 
read,  and  fhall  review,  with  plcafurc.  The  author  begins 
with  a  complaint  that  a  letter,  which  carries  with  it  fome  marks 
of  authority,  publifhed  in  the  Gazetteer  of  the  23d  of  May, 
and  has  been  iince  republifhed  in  the  Wallet,  had  mifrepre- 
fented  the  ftate  of  geneial  warrants,  as  agitated  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  by  aflerting  that  the  qneftion  put  was,  "Wh:- 
ther  a  general  warrant  from  a  fecretary  of  ftate  be  warranta- 
ble by  law  or  not."  He  then  proceeds  to  fliew  that  no  fuch 
motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  ;  and  that  the  real  motion  of 
the  14th  of  February  was,  "  That  a  general  warrant  for  ap- 
prehending and  feizing  the  authors,  printers,  and  pubiifhers,  of 
a  feditious  libel,  together  with  ihcir  papers,  is  not  warranted 
bylaw."  He  next  very  candidly  fliews  the  difference  between 
the  two  motions,  and  that  the  latter  was  applicable  only  to  the 
feizing  authors,  printers,  and  publiihers,  whereas  the  former 
abfurdly  tends  to  take  from  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  the  difcre- 
tionary  and  neceflary  powers  of  iffuing  general  warrants  in 
cafes  of  imminent  danger  and  rebellion.  The  letter-writer,  to 
whom  this  addrefs  is  an  anfwer,  had  affirmed  that  the  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas  had,  in  the  caufe  of  Wilkes  againft 
Wood,  determined  the  feizure  of  papers  under  fuch  warrant,  in 
fuch  cafes,  to  have  been  illegal ;  and  •'  that  bills  of  exceptions 
prefented  in  appeal  from  the  decifion  of  the  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas,  upon  the  legality  of  the  warrant,  have  ever  fince 
been  adlually  depending  before  the  whole  bench  of  judges.'* 
Our  author  then  examines  the  nature  of  the  bill  of  exceptions 
brought  by  the  meffengers,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
only  queftion  depending  upon  the  bill  is,  "  Whether  the  fecre- 
tary of  ftate  be  a  juftice  of  the  peace  within  the  equity  of  the 
a£l  of  the  24th  of  George  the  fecond  ;"  which  queftion,  he 
fays,  has  no  connexion  with  that   upon  the  legality  of  the 

warrant. 

*  In  the  a^ion,  continues  this  author,  brought  by  Wilkes 
againft  Wood,  after  Mr.  Wood  had  pleaded  as  the  meflengers 
had  done  in  the  former  cafe,  and  refted  his  whole  defence  on 
the  general  iflue,  and  the  caufe  ftood  ready  for  trial ;  the  court 
of  common  pleas  was  moved  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  juftify  under  the  warrant,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  fully  atid fairly  before  the  court',  which  the  court, 
after  confideration,  for  that  reafon,  and  that  only,  allowed.  But 
when  the  caufe  came  to  be  tried,  Mr,  Wood,  by  the  advice  of 
his  counfel,  or  attorney,  and  to  thefurprize  of  the  chief  juftice, 

deferted 
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ferted  his  juflification ;  declined  the  opportunity  which  tha 
court  had  indulged  him  with,  of  bringing  the  validity  of  the 
warrant  into  debate  ;  and  reforted  to  the  o!d  objeflion,  namely, 
that  the  fecretary  of  ftate  was  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  have  been  made  a  party  defendant  in  the  fuit. 
In  conCequence  of  which,  the  bill  of  exceptions  offered  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  adtion,  turned  only  upon  the  fame  jingle  point, 
and  the  queftion  of  the  legality  of  the  warrant  was  a  fecond 
time  anjoided.^ 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  trial, 
where  Leach  tlie  printer  was  plaintiff,  and  the  meiTetigers  de- 
fendants, in  which  the  latter  pleaded  the  general  iffue  ;  if  the 
fails  of  which  had  been  proved,  the  chief-juftice  wasof  cpinioa 
that  ftill  the  warrant  was  illegal:  hut  the  jury  thought  that  the 
facts  were  not  proved,  and  gave  a  verdift  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
bill  of  exceptions  in  Leach's  cafe  was  of  the  fame  kind  as  the 
former.  He  then  mentions  the  advantage  of  privilege,  in  pre- 
venting that  great  quelHon  to  be  brought  to  an  iffue,  and  de- 
nies that  the  inain  qucrtion  was  in  iffue,  when  the  motion  was 
depending  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  This  writer  then  vindi- 
cates the  minority,  in  refufinga  bill,  moved  by  Sir  John  Philipps, 
to  fegulate  the  pradlice  of  fecretaries  of  ftate  ;  becaufe,  fays  he, 
*'  it  would  have  been  abfurd  for  the  minority  to  vote  for  a  bill  to 
regulate  what  they  did  not  admit  to  be  legal." 

Such  are  the  great  principles  of  this  defence.  They  are 
fupported  by  precedents  from  the  journals  of  parliament,  and 
by  fome  reafoning,  which  we  do  not  think  fafe  to  be  tranfcribed, 
nor  do  we  find  it  to  be  conclufive. 

The  great  difficulty  the  reader  is  under  in  forming  a  judge- 
ment of  this  defence,  is,  whether  the  bills  of  exceptions  are,  or 
are  not,  connefted  with  the  main  queftion  of  the  legality  of  the 
general  warrants;  a  quefHon  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  re- 
folve,  though  they  undoubtedly  are  relevant  with  regard  to  the 
indemnification  of  the  mtffengers.  In  like  manner,  we  fliall 
not  prefume  to  pronounce,  whether,  as  thofe  bills  of  exceptions 
were  made  to  the  opinion  of  only  one  judge  out  of  twelve,  other 
nr.atters  might  not  have  come  collaterally  under  the  difcuffion 
of  «// the  twelve  ;  nor  whether  the  exceptions  themfelves  are 
juft,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  till  il  Ihall  be  amended  by  an  atl  of 
parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  difcretionary  powers  which  ought  to  be  veft- 
ed  with  fecretaries  of  ftate  in  cafes  of  imminent  danger ;  we  muft 
beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  famous  cafe  of  the  fhip- 
money,  where  the  capital  conftitutional  objedion  was,  that 
the  king  was  to  be  the  fole  judge  of  that  danger;  and 
therefore  the  demand  was  illegal.  We  wifli  the  author  of  this 
W9L.  XVUl.  Ju^uJI,  i-jb^.  L  defence 
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defence  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  on  this  head,  and  proved 
the  iinpoflibility  ol  any  imminent  danger  accruing  to  tlie  king- 
dom, by  tiie  fpreading  and  publifliing  an  atrocious  libel.  Had 
he  coiifultcd  hiltory,  he  would  have  found  that  even  the  fong  of 
LillibiiUeio,  like  a  (park  falling  into  a  magazine  of  powder,  help- 
ed to  fet  three  nations  in  a  flame,  and  to  deftroy  the  government. 

As  to  the  bill  brought  in  by  Sir  John  Philipps,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  v.'as  highly  proper.  General  warrants 
had  always  been  made  ufe  of  by  Whig  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
even  down  to  the  member  who  now  glories  in  that  title ;  and 
they  have  trhimphed,  accordinj  to  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
over  the  moft  fcvere  parliamentary  fcrutinies  and  cenfiires. 
"Every  page  of  thehiftnryof  England  may  convince  us,  how  in- 
efFedual  the  partial  refohitions  of  one  houfe  are  to  curb  wicked 
minillers.  Sometimes  the  two  houfes  have  made  contradidlory 
refohitions  on  the  fame  point.  The  ullier  of  the  black  rod  has 
had  hold  of  one  arm  of  a  delinquent,  or  a  witnefs,  and  the  fer- 
jeant  of  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  other,  till  the  difference 
was  decided  by  a  fair  trial  of  ftrength  between  the  two  officers. 

Upon  the  v^hole:  if  this  author  is  not  in  hopes  of  being,  yewf- 
iime  or  ether,  a  fecretary  of  /late  himfelf,  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  praftice  of  general  warrants  is  not  the  only  abufe 
relating  to  the  prefs  that  requires  regulation  in  that  office. 
"What  is  it  to  me,  whether  the  warrant,  by  which  I  am  imprifon- 
ed,  is  general  or  fpecial,  if  1  lofe  my  liberty  upon  a  furmife  ? 
Have  not  Whig  fecretaries  of  ftate  iffued  fpecial  defcriptive  war- 
rants, by  which  authors  have  been  taken  up,  confined,  and  pro- 
fecuted,  without  ?.v.  oath  to  ground  fuch  warrant?  We  affirm,  to 
our  own  knowledge,  that  they  have, 

19.   j/I  Counter- Jd^refs  to  the  Public,  nn  the  late  DlfmiJJlon  cf  a  Ge- 
jieral  OJ/uer.      %-~oo.     Pr.  \s.      Almon. 

T'his  pamphlet  is  profefledly  wrote  againft  tie  author  of  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Gazetteer,  May  9,  and  a  patnphlet  we  for- 
merly took  notice  of*.  We,  in  general,  condemn  the  illiberal 
method  too  common  with  authors,  efpecially  political  ones, 
and  but  too  much  exemplified  in  the  piece  before  us,  of  con- 
foundin'T  the  abilities  and  the  arcruments  of  a  writer.  We  are 
of  opinioa  that  a  man  may  be  neither  fool  nor  dunce,  yet  either 
thro'  mifinformation,  mifiipprehenfion,  conviflion,  or  perhaps 
even  intereft,  he  may  have  a  very  bad  caufe  to  defetid,  and 
ricquit  himfelf  like  a  man  of  genius  and  capacity  :  furely  the 
greater  dunces  the  two  writers  are  whom  this  author  anfwers,  the 
lefs  fplendidis  his  triumph,  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  conqueror. 


*  See  Critical  Review,  vol,  xvil,  p.  388. 
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Irhis  counter-addrefler,  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  an  able 

t^riter,  accufes  the  firfl:  of  his  antagonifts  of  having  infmuated 

that  general  C y  had  the  vanity  to  vie  with  the  illuftrioiis 

Wolfe  for  military  glory;  and,  in  anfwer  to  this  afperfion,  he 
takes  occafion  to  launch  out  into  what  we  believe  averyjuft 
encomium  upon  general  Wolfe's  difinterelled  and  modefi  de- 
portment. Perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  the  ofrence  it  might  have 

given  general  C -y's  modefly,  this  writer  might  have  punie<l 

his  defence  of  him  further,  by  faying,  that  it  was  no  arrogance,  at 
leafi  in  the  friends  of  a  general,  who  had,  with  unblem:flied  re- 
putation ferved  under  two  fuch  generals  as  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  prince  Ferdinand,  and  been  engaged  in  fix  regular 
battles,  to  have  compared  him  to  general  Wolfe.  He  has  ken,  it 
mufl  be  allowed,  more  fervice,  and  his  not  being  pitched  upon 
for  a  fole  command  vias  owing  to  accident. 

This  writer  next  falls  upon  the  addrefs,  and  begins  with  a 
motto  that  he  has  chofen  from  Sallufl:.  As  neither  of  them 
have  given  us  a  tranflation  of  that  motto,  it  is  here,  with  tha 
original,  at  the  reader's  fervice,  Equia'em  ego  Jit  exiflumo  onir.cs 
cruciatus  minores  quarn  facinora  illorum  cjjl ;  fed  fhrlqus  jnortahs 
pojlrema  memimrey  ^  in  homlmbus  impiis,  Jceleris  eorum  oLliti,  d; 
panna  dijjirunt.  \\\  EngliOi,  *'  For  my  part,  I  lliink  that  nt> 
kind  of  torture  is  fufRcient  punifliment  for  their  crimes  :  but: 
mankind  commonly  call  to  mind  the  lateil:  occurrences  ;  and, 
with  regard  to  wicked  men,  they  forget  their  crimes,  but  de- 
bate upon  their  punifhments."  The  reader  who  does  not  un- 
derfland  I-atin,  can  have  no  idea,  without  this  tranflation,  of 
the  propriety  of  the  uncommon  charge  of  barbarity  brought 
by  our  author  againft  the  addreiler,  for  making  ufe  of  this 
quotation, 

'  Defpotic  a£t?,  fays  this  author,  give  the  idea  of  a  tone 
of  firmnefs  and  decifr  n.  Where  he  imbibed  inaxims  fo 
abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  the  Englifn  confiitution,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  guefs.  This  is  the  firfi:  time  we  have  fcen  it  avowed 
in  print,  that  total  ruin  was  to  be  the  portion  of  members  of 
parliament  who  oppofe  adminiftralion.  The  gallies  and  the 
bowftring  give  an  idea  of  firmnefs  and  decifion  in  the  expedi- 
tious governments  of  France  and  Turky but  Engliib  ears- 
are  ill-accultomed  to  fuch  founds,  nor  at  a  general  elefticn 
would  it  fecure  a  majority  to  the  court,  if  minifterial  candi- 
dates acknowledged  fuch  a  code.  Even  in  eafiern  climates,  ba- 
fhaws  meet  with  terrible  reverfes.  A  free  nation,  frefh  froni 
conquering  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  not  eanly  fuh- 
mit  to  domeftic  vizirs,  who  o^  all  men  living  can  claim  kaft 
jcnerit  from  cur  fuccefs.' 
I."                                         L  2  Cur 
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Our  bufincfs  is  to  review  and  not  to  refute;  and  it  Is  our  pe  • 
tuliar  province  to  animadvert,  but  without  caprice,  upon  the 
impropriety  of  language  :  tho'  we  are  afraid  that  the  above 
quotation  will  be  thought  by  fome  to  deferve  a  term  hardier 
than  improper. 

We  fliould  therefore  be  glad  tobe  informed  by  thisauthor,who, 
if  we  miftake  not,  is  himfelfa  profefled  critic,  whether  a  king  of 
England  in  the  exercife  of  his  lawful  conftitutional  ind  ui  quef- 
tioned  prerogative,  can  be  faid  to  be  guilty  of  defpotifm,  or  to 
purfue  maxims  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  theEnglirh  conftituti- 
on  ?  T\\Q  member  of parliamefitvizs  not  punillied — the  general  was. 
We  moft  fincerely  agree  with  our  author  in  every  encomium  he 
bellows  upon  general  Conway,  and  we  rather  ap[)laud  him 
for  the  warmth  he  fliev/s  in  his  behalf,  as  v/e  believe  it  to  be 
juft,  as  well  as  "generous.  We  cannot,  however,  think  that  he 
has  too  fcrupulcully  confined  himfelf  to  fafts.  His  antagonift 
had  faid,  (and  he  faid  it  very  properly),  that  the  difmiirion  of  ge- 

reral  C y  was  not  unprecedented  ;  '  and,  fays  the  countcr- 

addreiTer,  he  iiUudes,  probably,  to  the  cafe  of  lord  Cobham,  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  and  lord  Wellmoreland,  in  the  late  reign.  That 
thofe  officers  were  broken,  is  certainly  true  ;  but  uith  a  wide 
and  material  difference  from  the  cafe  of  general  Conway.  They 
were  engaged  in  the  moft  offenfive  and  declared  oppofition 
againft  the  court.  Whoever  recollefts  that  time,  knows  to 
what  an  intemperance  of  language  and  behaviour  their  oppo- 
fition was  carried.^ 

This  anfvver,  we  think,  carries  with  it  its  ow.t  confutation. 
Let  any  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  thofe  times,  and  is  converfant 
with  the  prefent,  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  pronounce, 
whether  the  intemperance  of  writing  and  fpeaking  in  thofe 
days,  was  equal  to  the  twentieth  degree  of  what  it  is  now.  But 
granting  it  to  be  equal,  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  v^ry 
unhappy  in  the  apology  he  makes  for  thofe  removals  *.  What- 
ever intemperance  there  might  be  either  in  talking  or  writing, 
v/e  will  venture  to  fay,  that  neither  the  duke  of  Bolton  nor  lord 
Cobham  were  charged  either  publicly  or  privately  with  either  ; 
and  we  have  undoubted  reafon  to  fay,  that  neither  of  them 
were  ever  heard  to^ronounce,  in  their  capacity  as  peers,  a 
fmgle  word  in  that  houfe  but  amtcnt  or  not  content.  We  are 
likevvife  to  obferve  (by  the  bye)  that  none  of  thofe  bills,  mo- 
tions, and  protelts  offered  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
oppofition  on  that  occafion,  contained  a  fingie  word  of  bound- 

*  We  do  not   recollecl  that  any  parliamentary  motion  was    J 
nude  in  behalf  of  lord  Weflmoreland, 

ing 
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sng  the  prerogative  to  the  difmiffion  of  any  perfon  in  the  army- 
above  the  degree  of  a  colonel. 

"  In  the  cafes,  fays  this  author,  I  have  mentioned  (of 
the  duke  of  Bohon,  &c.)  the  then  minifter  certainly  never 
prefumed,  never  dared  to  acknov/ledge,  that  they  were  removed 
for  parliamentary  condu£l.  Every  body  knows  how  that  age 
would  have  flamed  at  fuch  an  avowal."  Any  gentleman  who 
writes  in  this  manner,  muft  have  fome  very  particular  reafons 
for  doing  fo.  Hundreds  are  yet  alive  (and  we  appeal  for  the 
truth  of  what  we  aflert  to  the  experience  of  a  right  honourable 
gentleman)  who  have  heard  Sir  Robert  Walpole  declare  and 
avow  in  parliament,  that  he  fnould  look  upon  himfelf  to  be  a 
vtvy  pitiful  fellow  of  a  minifter,  if  he  ihould  be  afraid  of  advi- 
fing  his  majefty  to  cafhier  an  officer  for  his  behaviour  in  par- 
liament— and  that  he  knew  himfelf  anfwerable,  as  a  minifter,  for 
that  doftrine. 

This  author  proceeds  to  anfwer  the  reft  of  his  antagcnlft's  ar- 
guments, whom  (not  quite  confiftent  with  decency)  he  calls  a 
butcher.     He  endeavours  to  fliew  the  hurt  that  has  been  done 

to  the  army  in  general  by  Mr.  C y's  difmiffion  ;  the  parti- 

.cular  hardlliip  that  has  thereby  accrued  to  him  ;  and  the  detri- 
ment the  public  has  received  from  that  meafu re.  As  we  have 
already  hinted  that  our  bufinefs  is  not  to  anfwer,  but  to  animad- 
vert, we  ftiall  not  follow  the  author  through  his  reafoning  on 
that  head;  only  we  mufl:  once  more  obferve,  that  the  whole  of 
•it  is  built  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  removal  itfelf  was  an  atl 
of  defpotifm,  which  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  the  author 
ought  to  have  proved  before  he  had  afferted  it. 

20.  The  ^eftion  on  fome  late  Dfmijftons  truly  fated.  By  a  Friend 
to  the  Army  and  the  Conflitution.  In  a-nfvjer  to  an  Addrefs  to  the 
Public,   &c.      8w.     Pr.  IS.      Wilkie. 

This  author  writes  on  the  fame  fubjefl;,  plan,  principles,  and 
makes  ufe  of  the  fame  reafoning,  as  the  author  of  the  laft  ;  and 
therefore  we  Ihall  not  enlarge  upon  his  performance.  He  thinks 
that  the  removal  in  queftion  is  an  aft  of  minifterial  defpotifm  ; 
(the  counter-addrefler  infinuates  that  it  is  a  defpotilm  of  a 
higher  order  j)  that  corruption  ftalks  about  at  noonday  ;  that 
a  plan  of  high  prerogative  and  true,  Tory,  defpotifm,  is  laid 
by  the  minifcers;  and  that  public  virtue  is  in  danger  of  being 
totally  extinguilhed.     This  writer  .then  proceeds   to  juftiFy  the 

inoffenfive  condu6lof  Mr.  C -y,  in  parliar.ent,  with  regard 

to  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  and  vindicates  his  behaviour 
as  a  foldier  ;  a  vindication  to  which  we  heaVtily  fubfcribe.  This 
author  writes  like  a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  we  have  lit- 
ils  cf  his  performance  to  animadvert  on,  but  what  may  be  found 
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in  the  lafl  article.  lie,  and  the  other  writers  on  this  fubjefV, 
kave  more  than  once  quoted  a  faying  of  king  William,  when  he 
was  advifed  to  difmifs  Sir  George  Rooke,  for  oppofition  to  his 
ijilnifters,  that  "  he  never  would  difmifs  a  brave  officer  for  his 
conduft  in  parliamt-nf."  Without  difputing  the  truth  of  this 
very  queftionable  anecdote,  we  Ihall  only  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  king  William  knew  Sir  George  to  be  a  Tory  ;  and  it  was 
always  with  lefs  pain  that  he  difinifTcd  a  Whig  than  a  Tory 
from  his  fervice.  As  to  the  compapfon  which  our  author  in- 
troduces between  the  prefont  government  of  Great-Britain  and 
Tiiat  of  France,  it  is  what  we  may  call  the  paper  and  pack- 
thread o^  s.n  oppofiiion  pamphlet. 

This  author  gives  us  an  extraft  from  a  fam-^us  proteft  pre- 
fented  on  the  13th  of  February,  1733,  by  the  then  duke  of 
Marlborough,  upon  rejecting  a  bill  for  fecuring  the  confti- 
tqtion,  by  preventing  officers  of  the  land  forces,  &c.  from  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  commiflions,  othervv'ife  than  by  judgment 
of  a  court-martial.  This  was  a  pretty  violent  meafure,  yet  at 
ihat  time  not  thought  too  firong,  for  the  occafion,  by  fome  of 
thofe  firm  patriots.  It  is  extremely  proppr  here  (for  the  au- 
thor's method  of  argumentation  renders  it  fo)  to  inform  the 
public,  that  the  earl  of  Marchmont  who  figns  that  proteft,  is 
r.ot  the  noble  lord  who  now  bears  that  title. 

;?I.   j^n  Jlljlory  of  the  Farliament  of  Great-Britain, /Vow;  the  Death 
cf  ^een  Anne,  to  the  Death  of  Kin^  George  II.      %vo,     Pr.  4/. 
jevjed.      Kearfly. 

We  have  often  known  it  forcfcen  and  lamented,  that  licen- 
tioufnefs  may  prove  fatal  to  liberty  ;  but  of  all  licentiouf- 
ixi'ii,,  that  of  the  prefs  is  grown  the  rankcii.  In  faying  this, 
we  do  not  mean  that  kind  of  licentioufnefs  which  confifls 
in  abufing  religion  or  morality,  kings  or  minifters,  pricfts 
cr  patriots,  but  the  frontlefs  cullom  of  impofmg  upon  the 
jjockets  <iii  the  public,  by  printing  old  ftale  publications  with 
new  titles.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Great-'Britnin  who  has  fub- 
Icribed  to  any  of  the  numirous  hii^oiical  cpllef^ions  relating  to 
Engliil)  affairs  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  who  is  not 
pofielfed  of  all  the  contents  of  this  fcandalous  compilation,  which 
confirrs  of  a  republication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  par- 
liament, without  a  page  of  original  matter,  fo  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end;  and  therefore  to  give 
any  extrafis,  or  to  fake  farther  notice  of  it,  would  be  to  repeat 
jhe  abufe  w?  arc  ccnd^nun.'^g. 
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Jz.   The  Life   and  CbaraSltr  of  tht  late  Lord  Chancellor  JcfFerys, 
8w.     Pr.  I  J.  td.     Pottinger. 

We  have  carefully  read  over  this  pa^^phlet,  which  is  inter- 
larded with  quotations  fiom  the  Latin,  but  contains  To  little  of 
the  hiilory  of  jndge  Jeffirys,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a 
malevolent  attempt  lo  blaft  the  character  cf  forae  great  man  of 
the  law,  now  alive. 

23.   Religio  Laici :    Or,  a  Layman's  Thoughts  upon  his  Duty  to  Gody 
his  Neighbour,  c.ui  Himfclf.      %^o.     Pr.  25.      Crowder. 

Previous  to  an  account  of  this  ingenious  pamphlet,  we  fliall 
give  the  author's  confelUon  of  faith,  in  his  own  words,  extraft- 
ed  from  the  Introduction. 

'  I  am  a  Chriflian,  and  of  that  fame  religion,  which,  afcer 
a  ftridl  e/arr.ination,  my  reafon  tells  me  Jefns  Cnrifl:  left  to  his 
apoftles  :  and  I  alfo  believe,  that,  at  the  lalt  day,  when  we  lliall 
all  of  us  be  called  to  an  account,  if  I  am  found  faulty  in  my 
faith,  morals,  or  aflions,  I  fhall  be  aft^ed  why  1  did  not  profeCs 
myfelf  to  believe  in  fuch  and  fuch  particulars,  and  why  I  did 
not  a£l  in  fuch  a  manner,  when  my  reafon  told  me  it  was  right 
foto  do.  In  fine,  that  I  ftnU  be  tried  by,  and  ftand  or  fall  by, 
that  portion  o'i  renfon  which  God  gave  me  for  my  guide. 

'  This  is  my  fincere  faith,  and  in  this  I  dare  to  live  and  to 
die.' 

In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  our  author  fets  out  wiih 
proving  fron)  reafon  the  being  of  a  Deity,  the  necefiity  of  an  en- 
tire dependence  on  Gcd,  with  conllant  acknovvlegements,  praife, 
and  adoration  of  him,  and  an  obedience  to  his  will.  In  the  fame 
manner  he  proves  ihe  immortality  of  the  foul,  a  future  liate,  and 
of  courfe  rewards  and  punifhments.  He  ne.^t  proceeds  to  the 
myReries  of' the  Chriliian  religion,  the  belief  of  which  he  con- 
cludes to  be  very  reafonable ;  and  declaims  againfi:  all  perfe- 
cution  in  matters  of  religion,  as  no  nun  ought  to  be  condemn-r 
ed  for  believing  whar  he  is  convinced  of. 

As  the  practice  of  religion  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the 
theory,  as  good  works  are,  or  at  leafi:  ought  to  be,  the  con- 
fequence ot  faith  ;  he  next  offers  his  thoughts  on  that  fubjeft, 
propofing  to  examine  the  duties  oi  fo  ne  nanicular  ftuions  of 
li'e,  and  begins  wi[h  that  of  a  fovereign  prince.  We  mull  own 
that  if  princes  would  avail  themfclves  of  the  precepts  our  au- 
tiiur  lays  dov.'n,  their  fibjefts  would  be  happier  as  well  as  more 
virtuous  than  they  generally  are.  The  improvement  cf  the  no- 
blcfle  is  the  next  objed  of  his  attention  ;  he  teaches  them  how 
10  gain  love,  eileCin,  and  re''pefv,  bv  their  behaviour,  in  almoll: 
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every  relation  of  life.  He  fets  before  them  the  advantages  they 
ought  to  derive  from  an  ilhiftrious  birth,  and  endeavours  to 
prove,  by  fome  familiar  examples,  that  virtue  may  be  refident 
in  the  blood. 

The  education  of  children  of  rank  comes  in   the  next   place 
under  this  wiiter'b  notice,  and  the  rules  he  lays  down  in  this  im- 
portant affair  are  fuch  as  merit  t  '  be  preferved  in  every  family. 
Jn    this   part   of  the  neatife  the 'author    takes    occafion  to  fet 
forth  the  abufe  of  foreign  travel,  efpccially  at  the  early  period 
parents  chufe  to  fend   their  fons  to  expofe  themfelves  abroad. 
On    a    fuppofition  that    the    voung    pup.l    is   returned    home 
really  accomphflied,  this  fenfible  guide  proceeds  to  prepare  him 
for  the  affiults   his  virtue  is  to    wirhrtand.     Ht  cautions  him 
againft  the  attacks  of  }>ride  and  flattery,  and  diredls  him  to  guard 
againfl  a  diTpofition  ot  b-.ing  over-bearing  to  his  equals  or  in- 
feriors.     '   Advance  nothing,  he  fays,  in  your  converfaiion  that 
is  unreafonable,  unjuft,   mean,  or  diilionourable  ;  fhew  yourfelf 
a£luated  by  generous,  friendly,  virtuous  principles  ;   let  your  no- 
blencfs  a^)pear  in  all    your  adlions,   and   the  world  (at  leaft  the 
valuable   part  of  it)    will   labour  to  kt-ep  up  your  dignity,  and 
fave  you  the  tr(>uble  of  being  your  own   trumpeter.      But  if  a 
mean  heart  [zs    Pope    fays)   lu>ks   beneath  your  J}ar,    birth      title, 
eftate,  pomp,  and  equipage,   will  but  make  you  the  more  con- 
fpicuoufly  contemptilale,    even    in   the    eyes   of  your  inieriors. 
Keep  up  your  dignity,  but  flill  be  meek  and  lonvly  in  heart.'     The 
rext  thing  this  young  man  is  tobeguaided  againft,  is  a  dome- 
Hie    enemy,  which  will  probably  make  a  fierce   attack  on   his 
chaftity.      This   is  done    in    a    fenfible  manner  by  our  author, 
•who,    after    inveighing   againfi:  the  heinous    fin  of  debauching 
un^^uarded   and    unfufpedting   innocence,   addrelfes    himfelf  to 
the  fair-fex,  and   endeavours  to  intereft  them  univerfally  in   the 
caufe  of  virtue,  by  expofing  the  criminal  defire   of  captivating, 
which  is  fo  vifible,  even  after  marriage.     To  thefe  precepts  we 
could  vvifh  the  fair-fex  would  dedicate  a  large  Ifiare  of  their  at- 
tention, as  well  as  to  what  follows  on  gaming,  a  fubjeQ  which 
the  reader  will  here  find  very  judicioufly  treated. 

DrinkiuP'  is  the  next  vice  which  is  attacked  ;  and  as  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  give  a  fptcimen  of  our  author's  ftile,  ar^d  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  treats  his  fubjefls,  none  can  be  better  adapted 
to  this  purpofe  than  that  part  of  the  work  now  under  our  more 
immediate  ccnfidcraticn  :  we  fhall,  thereft-re,  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  reader,  extraft  the  paffage  as  it  ftands. 

*  Drinking  only  becomes  a  vice  by  its  excefs  ;  and  to  trace  this 
Dp  to  its  origin  will  be  a  tafk  of  fome  difficulty,  yet  I  will  en- 
deavour to  do  it  from  the  earliefl  of  time. 

'  'Tis  generally  allowed  that  our  firft  parents  ufed  no  fort  of 

fcrmenttd  licj^uors ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  probable 
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that,  in  their  happy  ftate  of  innocence,  they  could  have  any  oc- 
cafion.  They  wanted  not  fpirituous  liquors  for  their  comfort, 
who  had  no  cares  to  drive  away,  and  enjoyed  every  thing  they 
could  defire,  except  the  forbidden  fruit.  They  knew  no  fick- 
nefs  before  their  fall  ;  even  clothes  were  unneceflary,  and  they 
pofTefled  every  convenience  of  life  with  a  peace  of  mind  which 
made  their  Itate  perfeftly  happy  ;  but  after  the  fall,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  nuith  the  fvjeat  of  their  Iro^wsy 
they  would  find  themftlves  under  a  neceflity  of  providing  againft 
all  the  wants  and  inconveniences  which  we  fuffer  at  this  day. 

*  The  grape,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  was  the  natural 
produce  of  that  delightful  fine  climate  of  Paradife,  and  they 
would  probably  endeavour  to  preferve  fo  delicious  a  fruit  lon- 
ger than  it  would  hang  upon  the  vines.  Now,  if  they  hoarded 
them  up  in  quantities,  they  would,  after  fome  time,  putrify,  and 
confequently  a  ftrong  fermentation  muft  arife ;  then  continu- 
ing to  feed  upon  them  (v^hilfi:  under  that  ftate)  they  would 
find  the  fame  effefls  as  we  do  from  muft  or  new  wine,  which 
would  raife  their  fpirits  even  to  intoxication,  according  to  the 
quantity ;  and  this  would  naturally  give  the  firft  hint  to  ex- 
prefs  the  juice,  and  preferve  it  in  fuch  veflTels  as  they  had  for 
other  ufes,  and  thus  become  wine,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
would  be  improved  to  the  like  of  what  we  drink  at  this  day; 
and  thus  the  method  and  effeds  of  fermentation  once  found  out, 
fpirits  and  ftrong  liquors  of  all  kinds,  drawn  from  other  fruits 
and  grain,  where  the  grape  was  not  known,  would  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance,   and  brought  into  ufe. 

*  \{  then  you  will  allow  me  this  fuppofition,  It  plainly  appears, 
that  no  fooner  did  God  permit  cares,  ficknefs,  and  difappoint- 
ments,  and  ail  that  train  of  miferies  which  are  the  punifhment 
of  the  fin  of  ouriirft  parents,  but  he  gave  us  wine  for  our 
comfort  and  relief;  and  to  take  a  moderate  glafs  of  itin  good 
company,  cheers  our  hearts,  and  pulls  off  the  veil  from  many  a 
gloomy  foul,  which  was  before  hid  in  cares,  or  behind  forma- 
lity, and  makes  men  fliine  forth  to  their  own  advantage,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  their  companions. 

*  VVlio  can  fay  that  he  was  ever  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  man  in  whole  company  he  had  never  drank  a  chearful  glafs  ? 
and,  for  this  reafon,  I  think  a  bottle  has  the  beft  effe£l  where 
the  greateft  freedom  reigns ;  and  therefore  I  own  myfelf  no  ene- 
my to  taverns  in  a  moderate  way,  nor  am  I  alhamed  to  fayfo; 
'fis  there  where  freedom  is  feen  without  any  conftraint  ;  'tis 
there  every  man  is  equally  at  home,  equally  independent, 
equally  mailer  of  the  houfe ;  and  furely  liberty  muft  refide 
where  there  is  the  moft  equajity,  and  no  ceremony  ;  and  that 
ciull  be  3  happy  fociety  \^here  none  but  the  toaft-mafter  has 

any 
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any  fort  of  pre-eminence;  in  confcfquence  of  wfiich  he  has  fome 
Trouble,  jct  not  the  power  of  becoming  arbitrary.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  this  fhoiild  become  vicious  ;  yet  fo  it  is,  and  it 
becomes  a  miferable  difoiderly  meeting  wlien  carried  to  ex- 
cefs,  and  is  then  ufually  attended  with  very  bad  confeqnence?. 

'  I  have  often  confidered  whence  this  frequent  excefs  pro- 
ceeds, and  am  of  opinion  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  1  can't 
fuppofe  that  almoft  any  man  fits  down  in  company  with  a  for- 
mal defign  of  getting  drunk  ;  but  as  thofe  hours  immediately 
preceding  the  critical  one  of  becoming  fo,  are  the  moft  agree- 
able, and  give  the  highet!:  pleafure,  'tis  d'.fficult  for  any  man  to 
determine  at  that  critical  time  which  ought  to  be  the  conclud- 
ing glafs;   and  yet  certainly  there  is  one  which  ought  to  be  fo. 

*  Now  fuppofe  five  in  company  ;  if  every  one  fiiis  alike,  that 
ought  to  be  laft,  perhaps,  to  one  or  two  of  them,  which  needs 
not  be  fo  to  the  reft:;  and  this  is  an  unanfvverable  reafon,  why 
the  glafs  fhould  never  be  preffed  upon  any  man  ;  for  you  nught 
juft  as  well  infift  upon  your  guefls  fwallowing  as  much  beef  and 
pudding  as  you  do,  as  to  drink  an  equal  quantity. 

'  I  have  feldom  found  where  the  company  was  left  to  do  what 
they  pleafed,  but  every  man  d'd  what  I  call  the  honourable 
thing  in  drinking,  that  is,  filled  as  much  as  kept  his  fpirits  ri- 
fing  equally  with  ihofe  of  the  company,  unlefs  uncier  the  mif- 
fortune  of  having  a  conflitution  which  could  fcaice  bear  any 
flrongliquid.  Therefore  to  fay  which  ought  to  be  the  lafi:  glafs, 
is  a  poitit  of  (o  much  difhculty,  that  I  believe  it  will  never  be  fet- 
tled; and  if  the  grave  theologift  tells  you  'tis  that,  when  you 
perceive  your  judgment  to  fail,  this  is  only  telling  you  to  judge 
when  your  judgment  is  gone:  but  when  you  perceive  feveral 
of  the  company  begin  to  lofe  theirs,  then,  however,  I  am  fure 
it  is  time  to  call  for  the  reckoning;  for  after  that  they  can't 
be  very  agreeable  company  to  you,  nor  you  to  them  ;  and 
your  good  example  may  be  a  means  to  break  it  up,  which  I  dare  . 
venture  to  fay  you  w'ill  not  repent  (he  next  morning. 

'  Horace  (tho'  efleemed  a  loofe  liver)  exhorts  to  moderation, 
when  he  invites  his  friend  and  brother-poet  to  drink  a  bottle 
with  him  ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  comm.ends  the  pleafures  of  a 
cheeiful  glafs. 

*  Ali/ce  fiuhitiam   ccjifdiis  hre~jem, 

*  Duke  eji  ^efipere  in  loco. 

Which  deferves  a  fliort  comment.  \n  the  firft  place,  he  is  ^(i 
far  from  patronizing  a  debauch,  that  he  calls  drinking,  Jhulti- 
tiam,  and  fuch  a  one  as  ou^ht  to  be  bre^uem,  and  only  a  lelaxa- 
tion  from  graver  things,  confdus ;  then  adds,  that  at  a  proper 
time  or  place,  loco,  it  hath  szx'j  agreeable   efTcds.     Duke  fji 

*  And 
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^  And  here  the  heathen   poet  advances  nothing   to  his  bro- 
ther, but  what  might  become  the  graveft  chiiflian. 

'  But  exciufive  of  the  mere  fiiiful  aft  of  drunkennefs,  there 
are  other  grievous  ones  attending  excefs  in  liquor;  as  the  lofs 
cf  time  mifpent  by  fots,  though  never  guilty  of  being  quite 
drunlc;  the  drowning  reafon,  and  the  parts  which  they  might 
have  exerted  for  thegood  of  themfelves  and  families  in  particu- 
lar, and  their  country  and  the  world  in  general  ;  the  impairing 
cf  he^ilth,  even  to  the  fliortning  of  their  days,  which  is  as  cer- 
tainly felf-murder,  as  if  committed  by  a  piftol,  fword,  or  poi- 
fon.  Pray,  is  poifon  not  poifon,  becaufe  it  does  not  take  ef- 
itSl  till  after  twenty- four  hours  ?  yes,  furely  ;  and  it  is  ftill  poi- 
fon, tho'  it  don't  take  efFeft  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  years,  with 
this  aggravation,  that  after  being  vva'rned  by  friends,  diftem- 
pers,  and  phyficians,  you  are  all  the  while  perfifting  in  a  pre- 
^r.editated  evil  aftion,  for  which  you  have  nothing  to  plead  in 
excufe,  but  the  importunity  offalfe  friends  ;  for  if  real  ones,  they 
would  not  follicit  you  to  the  ruin  of  your  health.  As  for  fuch 
u  ho  make  a  pratlice  of  drinking  by  themfelves,  I  give  them  up 
as  incorrigible,  and  think  their  ^n\  ought  to  be  ranked  with  that 
iil'.hy  unfcciable  cne  of  Ouan. 

'  I  mrcfr  not  omit  another  very  bad  confcquence  of  drinking, 
which  chiefly  affeds  fuch  whofe  pockets  cannot  afford  it,  and 
.who  fpend  in  tippling  that  time  and  money  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  maintaining  their  wives  aud  families;  and.  tho', 
j;erhaps,  they  are  never  drunk  to  excefs,  yet  ihey  are  moft  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  a  deliberate  crying  fin.' 

Our  author  dirffts  his  young  pupil  of  qnslity  in  what  manner 
he  llioiild  manage  his  eftates  and  do.ielli!:  concerns,  and  how 
to  fpend  his  tiiiie  profitably,  and  make  himfelf  rcfpefted  and 
beloved  anr.ong  his  tenants  and  neighbours.  He  then  proceeds 
to  a  mofi  important  point,  viz.  the  choice  of  a  wife  ;  and  in  this 
part  of  the  ireaiife  ouraulhor  convinces  us  of  his  knowledge  of 
life  :  we  ne.xt  find  whit  fhoald  be  the  behaviour  of  fathers  to 
{heir  children. 

Having  already  treated  of  the  education  of  fons,  he  proceeds 
to  the  education  of  daughters,  and  then  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  man  of  fortune  fiiould  difpofe  of  his  younger  fons  :  thefe  he 
would,  by  all  means,  have  brought  up  in  ibme  calling. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  children  being  difculied,  he  explains 
the  d'.ities  of  children  to  parents,  and  gives  fomc  very  good 
reafons  why  they  ought  feldom  to  marry  contrary  to  a  fa- 
t'ler's  advice:  concluding  this  part  wlrh  the  reciprocal  du- 
ties due  from  one  reiatioi)  to  another.  Frlendfhip  next  engages 
<  ur  author's  attention,  and,  in  handling  this  delicate  fubjeft, 
he    lliews   great  feeling  and  judgment.     His  next  caution  is 

with 
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with  refpeft  to  law-fuits,  moft  of  which  he  thinks  might  he 
amicably  fettled  by  the  arbitration  of  neighbours.  The  gentle- 
man's particular  behaviour  to  his  tradefmen,  tenants,  and  me- 
nial fervants  is  then  handled,  and  many  excellent  rules  laid 
down  which  can  fcarcely  lail  malcing  a  family  regular  and 
happy. 

Near  the  end  of  this  treaiife  we  meet  with  three  very  im- 
portant fubjefts.  Thefe  are  charity  to  the  poor,  duelling,  and 
felf-murder  j  with  the  firrt  of  which  our  author  fcems  to  be  well 
acquainted.  We  niuit  own,  that  his  notions  of  honour  are  too 
refined,  and  cannot  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  world.  As  to  fuicide, 
we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  a  new  method  is  propofed  to  pre- 
vent it,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  found  worthy  of  public  at- 
tention. 

On  the  whole  :  It  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  this  author  has  no 
regard  to  method;  but  his  matter,  though,  in  many  inftances, 
chequered  with  peculiarities,  is  valuable.  His  ftile  is  by  no 
means  correft,  and,  probably,  that  of  a  gentleman  prompt- 
ed by  no  other  motive  than  to  amufe  himfelf  by  a  proper  em- 
ployment ofhisleifure  hours. 

24.    An  JJmcnltio}}  io  ike  younger  Clergy  :   Shen.ving  the  Expediency  of 

I.  Propriety.,   2  Cor.  viii.  21.      11.   Temperance,    l  Cor.  ix.   25. 

///.  JJfiauity^  2  Tim.  iv.  2.      IV.  Candor,  Col.  iii.  14.     Si^o. 

Pr.   1/.     Rivington. 

If  we  can  judge  by  a  fimilarity  of  m.anner,  this  Admonition 
comes  from  the  fame  pen  to  which  the  world  was  lately  indebt- 
ed for  the  Eflay  on  Gratitude  *.  We  find  in  the  eflay  before 
US  the  fame  happinefs  of  quotations  from  facred  and  prophane 
learning,  the  fame  warmth  for  the  interelis  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, the  fame  precifion  of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  did^ion, 
which  we  obfervtd  in  the  former.  The  following  reflexion, 
fpeaking  on  the  prefent  progrefs  of  infidelity  and  enthufial'm,  is 
worthy  of  an  Englifli  clergyman  ;  and  we  are  very  forry  that  we 
cannot  afFord  room  for  more  quotations  of  the  fame  kind,  with 
which  this  excellent  admonition  abounds. 

'  As  the  celebrated  Roman  orator,  enquiring  into  the  caufes 
of  thofe  feditious  confpiracies,  and  faftious  divifions,  which 
fhookthe  Roman  republic,  afiigns  the  remiffnefs  and  negligence 
of  the  confuls,  as  a  principal  caufe  of  thofe  inteftiiie  commo- 
tions ;  fo  when  we  are  aftonilhed  at  the  rapid  progrefs  of  infitie- 
Jity  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthufiafm.  on  the  other,  may  we  not 
with  equal  propriety,  (if  w^e  trace  eftedts  from  their  firft  caufe) 
accufe  ourfelves  of  being  wanting  in  our  duty,  and  that  from 
hence  originally  arifes  the  fuccefs  of  our  adverfaries  ?' 

^  Sse  Critical  B.evie\v,  vol.  x.vii.  p.  304. 
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35.  An  Explkaiton  of  the  Church  Catechifm.  With  a  Morning  and 
E-vening  Prayer.  For  the  U/e  of  the  Farijh  o/Clifcon-Campville, 
StafFordOiire.     S'vo.     Pr.  lod.     Becket. 

The  well-meant  intention  of  this  author  is  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  this  performance,  which  is  orthodox,  and  free 
from  that  enthufiafm  which  often  difgraces  attempts  of  this 
kind. 

26.  The  Dutch  Floriji  :  Or  true  Method  of  Managing  all  Sorts  of 
Floucers  'with  bulbous  Roots.  By  Nicholas  Van  Kampen  and 
Son,  /'/or//?j  «/ Harlaem  /» Holland,  ^to.  Pr.  is.  6d.  Baldwin* 

We  heartily  join  in  all  attempts  to  propagate  innocent  recre- 
ation, of  which  we  think  the  lludy  of  a  florift  is  one  of  the 
moft  harmlefs  as  well  as  curious.  We  are  the  more  ready  to 
recommend  this  pamphlet,  as  we  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  feeing  and  admiring  the  almofl:  incredible  improvements 
which  the  indulbious  Dutch  have  made  upon  the  produd.  of 
bulbous  roots.  Happy  would  it  be  if  half  the  authors  who  hunt 
after  religious  or  political  controverfies,  would  apply  themfelves 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  flower,  or  kitchen,  gardens,  and  to 
that  experimental  knowledge  which  teaches  us  even  to  improve 
Nature. 

27.  Cla'vis  Lingua  Botanical;  or,  a  Botanical  Lexicon,  inivhichthe 
Terms  of  Botany,  particularly  thofe  occurring  in  the  Works  of  hin- 
naeus  and  other  modern  Writers,  are  etpplied,  deri'ved^  explained, 
contrajltd,  and  exemplified.      8-vo.     Pr.  31.  6d.      Becket. 

In  reviewing  this  work  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  preceding 
article,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fludy  of  botany  is  in- 
finitely more  advantageous  to  fociety  than  that  of  flowers.  The 
defign  of  the  author  feems  to  be  to  render  botanical  knowledge, 
the  terms  of  which  have  been  greatly  altered  by  the  won- 
derful Linnsus,  more  intelligible,  and  to  explain  its  terms, 
foasto  be  underrtood  by  every  reader.  The  performance  is  well 
executed,  and  the  author  is  John  Berkenhout,  who,  we  appre- 
hend is  a  foreigner,  and  {lands  a  fair  chance  to  fucceed  Linnsus 
in  reputation. 

28.  Memoirs  of  the  Princefs  of  MonpsrSier,  and  the  Duke  o/'Bala- 
fre.     Tranfated from  the  French.      8-w.     P.  zs.  Wilkie. 

Thofe  members  of  the  public,  who  are  not  obliged  to  go  thro' 
the  drudgery  of  readin-g  fuch  publications  as  this,  we  hope  will 
afford  us,  at  leafb,  their  compairion.  The  memoirs  before  us, 
tell  us  no  more  than  that  the  duke  of  Bahfre  (by  the  bye,  there 
never  was  any  fach  duke  ;  the  appellation  of  Balafre  having 
been  given  to  the  firft  duke  of  Guife,  on  account  of  a  cut  he  had 
receivedin  his  face)  and  the  princersofMonpenfierj  were  violently 
i  in 
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in  love  with  each  another  ;  and  yet  the  duke  never  cuckolded  th» 
prince  of  Monpcnfier,  though  a  pious  count  was  To  much  in 
love  with  the  prlncefs,  that  he  pimped  for  her.  The  tranflati- 
on,  if  pofliblc,  is  more  defpicable  than  the  (lory;  but  we  arc 
in  fome  doubt  whether  it  is  really  a  tranflation. 

29.  The  Hljloriei  cf  Lady  Frances  S ,  and  lady  Caroline* 

S .      ^/r/'V^«/^)'/'6^M//f  Minifies,  ypairwater,  /«  Somer- 

fetfiiire.      Vol.  IF      izma.     Pr.   3/.     Dbdfley. 

We  have  *  already  given  a  charaflcr  of  this  work,  and  fhould 
have  been  extremely  glad  for  our  own  fakes,  had  the  volume  be- 
fore us  confirmed  the  charadler  we  then  gave  of  the  fair  autho- 
refles,  who  we  think  arc  far  from  improving  either  in  invention 
or  ftile, 

30.  Jn  E[Jay  on  Temporal  AJfeakn.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Nolle  Lord. 
To  'which  are  added,  certain  Rules  for  Health  and  Long  Life.  By 
the  mojl  cekbrnted  Genius  of  the  Frfjint  Age.  S^jo.  Pr.  bd. 
Wilfon  and  Fell. 

A  feemingly  enthuHaflic  difluafive  from  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  whoring,  and  againft  parting  too  freely  with  that  precious 
ftamen  of  life,  which  the  author  (who  affeds  to  be  a  great  tra- 
veller) has  mentioned  by  a  thoufand  different  epithets,  fuch  as 
"  theineftimable  divine  efienre,  the  bleflld  fpirit  of  life,  the  no- 
ble balfam  of  life,  the  great  balm  of  nectar,  the  dear  prolific 
drops,  the  great  caufe  of  the  exillence  of  that  mofl  excellent 
being,  man,  the  invaluable  treafure  ;"  with  fome  other  appella- 
tions, which  decency  obliges  us  to  fupprefs.  The  whole  kerns 
to  be  a  banter  upon  fome  peruliaiities  of  fiile  and  manner  made 
ufe  of  by  a  certain  author,  who  does  not  deferve  {o  much  at- 
tention. 


3  I .  Satirical  TriHes  :  conpfiing  of  an  Ode,  nvritten  en  the  firji  Attack 
of  the  Gout.  To  Mankind,  an  Ode.  The  Farev:ell,  ^written  at 
Woodcote,  «j^>- Epfo.m.  Epigrams.  Ey^.  k.  4/5.  Pr.  i.f. 
Fletcher. 

Very  pretfy,  ma5ie  puer :  go  on  boy,  ihou  maycfl:  come  to 
fomething,  if  thou  groweft  not  too  pert  ;  try  thy  hand  upon 
fome  fubjeft  not  perlbnal. 

Poems  on  fe-'jeral  Suljeas.      By  the  Author  of  the  Life  cf  %QZXZXt%, 
1 2/.V0.      Pr.  zs.      Doddev. 
As  thefe  poems  have  already  appeared  in  feparate  publications, 
and  confequeiuly  have  been  feparately  examined,  we  rather  re- 
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fer  our  readers  to  each  particular  article,  than  here  to  offend  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Cooper's  delicacy  by  a  repetition  of  praife, 

■3,-i,.  True- Born  Scot  :  infcribcJ  io  ]oh.n  Earl  of  ^\ilG.     ^to.     Pr.  is. 

Sumpter. 

This  is  a  moft  illiberal  abufe  of  a  former  minifler  and  his 
friends,  and  confequently  a  paneygric  upon  the  oppofition.  As 
to  the  poetry  of  it,  the  reader  may  take  the  following  fpeci- 
men,  by  which  he  will  conclude  with  us,  that  it  is  much  below 

mediocrity. 

*  What  is  mad  Temple  but  what  Cato  was  ; 
Who  for  his  country  bleeds  and  its  applaufe  ? 
His  wit  is  fimple  as  the  charms  of  Stowe, 
Unknown  to  all  but  thofe  who  genius  know  ; 
There  he  purfues  the  path  which  patriots  trod. 
And  loves  his  fooliQi  country  next  to  God  j 
There  too  retir'd  in  penfive  fhade  alone, 
He  thinks  of  England's  good,  and  not  his  own. 
Fled  in  his  fav'rite,  witty,  witlefs  Wilkes, 
Fled  to  the  land  of  fafliions,  flaves,  and  filks  ; 
'Tis  a  juft  judgment  on  his  impudence. 
Who  dar'd  to  ftand  in  freedom's  great  defence  ;- 
Abroad  though  banifli'd  to  a  foreign  part. 
Some  fay  he  is  at  home  in  ev'ry  heart; 
Others  will  fay,   my  lord,  who  have  no  grace, 
Altho'  at  home,  you're  banifh'd  from  that  place  ; 
Nay  fome,  my  lord,  molt  impudently  fwear, 
You  can't  be  baniPa'd  thence,  you  ne'er  was  there.' 

34.  The  General.  A  Poem.  RifpcSlfully  infcrihed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Marquis  o/"Granby.  By  the  Author  of  a  Trip  to 
the  Moon.      \io.      Pr.  zs.  6d,      Briflow. 

This  author  falls  foul,  with  no  great  propriety,  upon  Mr. 
Churchill,  whom  he  abuTis  through  half  a  dozen  pages.  He 
then  lavifhes  his  panegyric  upon  earl  Temple,  the  duke  of 
DevonHiire,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  archbifliop  Drummond,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  not  omitting  the  praifts  of  his  own  philanthropy  and 
i:npartiality.  He  proceeds  in  the  following  ftrain,  which  we 
cannot  condemn  as  contemptible. 

'  Let  us  correft,  but  not  with  whips  offteel, 
feathers  more  winningly  inltruft  to  feel  j 

One 
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One  tickling  leads  to  each  defedive  part, 

The  other,  fluicing  bh)od,   benumbs  the  heart. 

'  Oh  may  the  mufe,  debauch'd,  ne'er  prove  fo  loofe 
To  rtain  herfelf  with  general  abufe  ; 
Impartial,  may  fhe  be  in  honour  bold, 
Nor  praife,  nor  cenfure,  at  the  chink  of  gold.' 

In  another  paflage  our  author  modeftly  fays, 

*  Yet  wherefore  fhould  I  fondly  fpead  of  fame, 
Can  lays  fo  humble  hope  a  lafting  name  ? 
To  paftry-cooks  and  trunk-makers  a  prey, 
My  works  will  feci  precipitate  decay; 
While  mighty  Churcliill's  ftand  erefl  on  high, 
Fame's  dreadful  gibbet  to  futurity. 

35.  T/je  Soldier.     A   Teem.     Infcr'iled  to    the  Honour alle  General 
Conway.     4/0.     Pr.  is.  6d.     Almon. 

Middling  poetry  is  like  meat  neither  hot  nor  cold  ;  therefore 
▼ery  difagreeable.  We  have,  during  this  month,  been  ferved 
with  feveral  difhes  of  that  kind,  and  this  is  the  laft  courfe. 
Solatium  miferis  multos  habere  pares;  and  therefore,  why  (hould 
not  our  readers  partake  of  our  mortification  ? 

•  O  !  (hall  the  men  who  fav'd  their  country's  fame. 
Rot  on  a  dunghill? — Shall  none  dare  to  blame 
The  purfe-proud  pilot  of  a  fhatter'd  bark. 
Who  gropes  at  noon,   where  others  fteerat  dark  ? 
Shall  in  Honduras  Spaniards  fpill  our  blood, 
And  Twitcher  fay — "It's  but  a  little  wood." 
Shall  dull  Oeconomy  with  high-bon'd  cheek. 
Feed  ev'ry  Scot  and  I  not  dare  to  fpeak  ? 
Shall  M'^  on  M'^  roll  like  the  endlefs  waves. 
And  the  poor  favage  own  the  rods  of  (laves  ? 
Will  not  our  numerous  li(ts  one  man  afford, 
To  rule  that  place  he  conquer'd  with  his  fword  ? 
Shall  Crauford,  like  a  mole,  St.  Philip's  mine  ? 
Muft  Johnfon  too  be  fprung,  orelferefign  ? 
Shall  this  mean  partial  fiend  unnotic'd  pafs, 
RoU'din  his  plaid  ?  and  1  fo  much  theafs. 
Tamely  go  on,  tamely  my  burden  bear, 
And  tamely  eat  thofe  thilHes  meant  his  fliare  i 
Tamely  fubmit  to  arbitrary  fway, 
And  not  exert  my  parts,  the  power  to  bray.* 

Good  bri(k  bottled  ale,  mailer  Soldier,  and  io  good  bye. 
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Article  I. 

:J  Complete  Hijiory  c/"/^(?EngIi(h  Peerage  ;  yVo»7  f/?'^  he/t  Juthorilies  :■ 
^William  Guthrie,  Efq.  Illiifirated 'with  elegant  Copper-plates 
of  the  Arms  of  the  Nobility,  blazoned  in  the  Heralds  Offue,  by  the 
proper  Oncers  ;  Copper-plates  of  the  Premiers,  in  their  Parliamentary 
Robes  ;  and,  at  the  Conclujion  of  the  Hijiory  of  each  Family,  Vig~ 
■nets,  and  other  Ornaments,  proper  for  the  SuhjeSi.  \to.  Fol.  I, 
Pr.  1 1,  I  OS.     Newbery. 

THIS  work  is  denominated  a  hillory,  to  diftinguifh  it,  as 
we  fuppofe,  from  the  jejune,  fkeleton,  undertakings  of  this 
kind  that  have  before  appeared  in  the  Eughlh  language.  Sic 
William  Dugdale  is  the  principal  dealer  in  this  walk  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  he  has,  where  he  could  not  avoid  it,  been  fo  juft  as 
fometiiiies  to  throw  into  his  accounts  of  the  noble  families  he 
treats  of,  the  mod  flriking  particulars  concerning  them  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  our  common  hiftories.  The  reft  of  his 
work  is  filled  up  with  dry  genealogical  dedufiions  of  dales,  per- 
fons,  and  fucceffions,  which,  though  indifpenfably  necefTary  in 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  are  extremely  tirefome  to  an  unin- 
terefted  reader. 

Mr.  Collins  followed,  or  rather  copied,  Sir  William,  (o  far  as 
the  period  of  thelatter's  work  extended,  which  was,  if  we  miftake 
nor,  to  about  the  middle  of  Charles  the  fecond's  reign;  and  he 
completed  his  peerage  down  to  the  year  1756,  by  a  moft  painful 
application  to  public  offices,  where  inquifitions,  deaths,  burials, 
laft  wills,  and  the  like  afiiiiances  could  be  had,  not  without 
fometimes  receiving  helps  from  the  defcendants  or  relations  of 
noble  Englifh  families.  Both  the  above-mentioned  works  arc 
fit  rather  to  be  confulted  than  to  be  read,  but  the  prefent  is  in- 
tended for  both  purpofes. 

Vol,  XVHI.  Septeml-er,  1764.  M  To 


j62  Guthrie's  Englifli  Peerage. 

To  do  the  fliilhor  jiiflice,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  he  haa 
brought  to  li^ht  many  particulars  of  the  Englifh  peerage 
from  manufcript,  as  well  as  printed,  authorities,  of  which 
former  writers  in  this  way  were  ignorant ;  that  his  work  appears 
to  be  conftruficd  upon  an  untouched  plan,  and  may  ferve  as  a 
fupplemcnt  to  all  the  general  hillories  of  Eiigl.md.  The  new 
lights  he  throws  upon  the  peerage  are  fupported  with  charac- 
ters and  refledlions,  to  which  this  fpecies  of  writing  has  always 
been  a  ftranger.  Of  the  former  we  cannot  give  a  better  fpe- 
cimen  than  the  charadcr  which  this  writer  draws  of  his  pre- 
fcnt  majeOy's  royal  father,  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  of  which 
the  leaft  we  can  fay  is,  that  it  is  as  juft  as  it  is  elegant. 

*  His  royal  highnefs  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  refidcnce  in  England,  mny,  with  great  truth, 
be  faid  to  have  been  the  darling  of  his  father's  fubjedh  ;  and  he 
received  early  proofs  of  their  afFedion,  which  he  returned  by 
reciprocal  dcmonftrations  upon  all  occiifions,  of  his  zeal  and 
public  fpirir.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1729,  the  heads  of 
the  univeifity  of  Dublin  having  come  to  England,  and  waited 
upon  him  for  that  purpofe,  he  accepted  of  their  chancellorfhip, 
and  was  fworn  in  accordingly.  His  palfion  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literary  merit  and  ingenious  men,  in  every  ufeful 
branch  of  knowledge,  was  perhaps  greater,  than  ever  was 
known  in  any  prince  of  his  rank,  who  had  fo  many  other  ob- 
jeifls  to  engage  his  attention,  as  his  royal  highnefs  had.  He 
gave  private,  but  regular  and  genteel,  penfions  to  feveral  au- 
thors of  genius,  who,  he  underRood,  had  been  but  indifferently 
treated  by  great  men  ;  and  his  manner  of  behaving  towards 
them  was  fuch,  that  the  public  never  fufpefted  they  fubfifted 
by  his  bounty.  What  enhances  the  merit  of  this  generofity  the 
more  is,  that  he  was  thus  liberal  at  a  time  of  life,  when  any 
other  prince  in  his  Htuation,  and  with  his  income,  would  have 
thought  he  might  have  have  omitted  the  exertion  of  fuch  mu- 
nificence. He  underftood  the  fine  arts  ;  fome  of  them  he  prac- 
tiftd,  and  hiS  taRe  in  every  branch  of  CEConomy  and  expence, 
was  fuch  as  became  his  high  Ration. 

*  His  attachment  to  whatever  was  beautiful  and  becoming, 
carried  his  royal  highnefs  to  the  moft  amiable  chara£ler  and 
condud  in  the  higher  f[iheres  of  life.  It  led  him  to  give  fuch 
an  education  to  his  children,  as  to  make  their  future  dignity  fit 
cafy  and  grdcefu'  upon  them  ;  becaufe  it  wa";  founded  upon 
the  nobleit  principles  of  public,  as  well  as  of  private,  virtue. 
The  love  of  their  country  was  made  the  bafis  of  all  their  other 
accompliibments,  and  it  was  early  inculcated  upon  their  tender 
minds,  that  they  \v$re  born  to  be  at  once  the  fupports  and  or- 
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toaments   of  the  Britilh  conftitution.    and  the  Proteftant  in- 
teieft. 

«  But  his  royal  highnefs,  in  no  part  of  his  charafler  appear- 
ed with  greater  luftre,  than  in  his  ideas  of  EngHlh  liberty. 
Though  pure,  they  were  prailical,  though  refined,  they  were 
rational.  Such  was  his  zeal  for  conftitutional  freedom,  he  did 
not  think  it  fufficient  that  his  convitlions  fhould  lie  within  his 
own  breart,  and  be  confined  to  his  own  family  and  cabinet;  tor 
he  took  care,  though  in-  the  moft  polite  and  obliging  manner, 
to  imprefs  every  one  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  him, 
with  the  like  fentiments  ;  and  he  had  the  peculiar  happinefs  of 
wording  his  anfwers  to  the  public  addrelTes  that  were  made  to 
him  in  I'uch  a  manner,  as  to  convince  all  who  heard  and  read 
them,  that  they  came  from  the  heart. 

'  He  loved  popularity  without  courting,  far  lefs,  afTeflingltj 
for  he  difcouraged  all  popularity  that  was  not  virtuous,  and  un- 
ambitious of  every  object  but  the  public  good.  He  confidered  the 
city  of  London  as  the  great  emporium  of  commerce,  and  he  rea- 
dily gave  his  patronage  and  proteftion  to  every  fcheme  that  was 
calculated  for  the  improvernent  of  trade  and  manufadlures. 
This  condefcenfion,  and  the  even,  afFedtionate  manner  in  which 
he  received  and  entertained  fuch  as  applied  to  him  for  thofe 
great  national  purpofes,  had  prodigious  effeds,  by  ftirring  up 
an  emulation  both  in  planning  and  executing  fchemes  of  pub- 
lic importance  ;  and  he  knew  fo  well  the  abilities  of  thofe  he 
confulted  upon  fuch  fubjeds,  that  he  feldom  was  miftaken  in 
the  judgment  he  formed.  In  the  affairs  of  his  own  court,  he 
was  a  generous  mafter,  and  a  firm  friend,  but  with  a  quick, 
though  referved,  fenfibility,  when  he  thought  he  did  not  meet 
with  fuitable  returns.  In  his  political  principles,  he  was  per- 
haps more  fteady  than  any  prince  under  fuch  temptations,  to 
deviate  from  them,  was  ever  known  to  be;  and  he  was  always 
obfervtd  to  perform  more  than  he  proiiiifed. 

'  Having  (aid  thus  much  of  his  royal  highnefs,  as  a  prince, 
a  parent,  and  a  patriot,  the  hardeft  taflc  remains,  which  is  to 
draw  him  as  a  hufDand.  I  fnould  not  have  mentioned  a  fub- 
jeft  which  requires  fuch  flrength,  yet  delicacy  of  execution,  could 
J,  even  without  infult  to  his  memory,  have  pait  over  a  part  of 
his  charadter  fo  amiable  and  fo  ftriking,  that  his  affection  for  the 
excellent  princefs  he  married,  and  the  returns  he  met  with, 
formed  a  pair  fo  completely  happy,  as  to  biing  the  conjui'al 
virtues,  even  in  this  age,  again  into  efleem  and  pradice.  Their 
mutual  tendernefs  was  crowned  with  mutual  felicity  ;  and  his 
royal  highnefs  in  his  more  retired,  and  therefore  unrelerved, 
hours,  has  been  known  to  fay  it  to  thofe  who  enjoyed  niofi  of 
his  confider-ce,  asd  who  have  repeated  it  to  his  honour,  that 
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though  he  never  faw  the  priiicefs  before  their  hands  were  joined 
in  marriag^,  yet,  he  believed,  if  his  royal  parents  had  fent  him 
over  the  world  in  fearch  of  a  wife,  he  would  have  pitched  upon 
no  other ;  and  that  he  would  have  made  his  choice  from  the 
elegance  of  her  form,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  her  countenance, 
even  though  he  had  been  precluded  from  her  converfation, 
which  rendered  her  far  more  endearing.' 

The  account  of  the  Norfolk  family  is  accurate,  and  corredls 
feveral  niiftakes  in  former  writers,  and  may,  of  itfelf,  be  faid  to 
contain  a  curious  and  entertaining  hiffory  (great  part  of  it  not 
to  be  met  with  in  other  authors)  of  the  times  in  which  that 
illurtrious  name  bore  fo  great  a  fway  in  the  civil  and  military 
operations  of  England.  The  author  has  treated  the  injuftice 
•which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surry  met 
with  from  Henry  VIII.  with  great  freedom  and  feveiity  ;  his 
reflections  are  ftrengthened  by  feme  of  the  duke's  letters,  which 
he  has  publifhed  ;  and  the  cafe  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
beheaded  for  his  connexions  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  is  put 
in  a  quire  different  light  from  what  it  has  ever  yet  appeared  in. 
Theobfervation  with  which  Mr.  Guthrie  clofes  it,  is  worth  tran- 
fcribing. 

•  I  cannot,  fays  he,  end  my  account  of  this  great  man,  with- 
out obferving  what  has  been  omitted  by  our  hiftorians,  that, 
though  Mary  had  actually  entered  into  fuch  engagements  with 
liim,  that  (he  looked  upon  him  as  her  hufband,  and  probably 
was  contrafted  to  him  ;  yet  it  feems  highly  improbable,  that 
any  marriage  had  aftually  been  performed,  or  confummated, 
between  them  ;  becaufe  Mary's  former  hufb;^(id,  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  was  ftill  alive  in  Denmark  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
divorce  that  had  been  obtained  between  them  from  the  pope. 
Some  hirtorians  fay,  that  a  divorce  was  daily  expedted  from 
Rome.' 

This  author's  accountof  the  family  of  Seymour  duke  of  Somer- 
fet  is  fuH  of  new  and  interefting  particulars,  and  fupported  by 
original  family-papers,  never  before  printed.  His  hiflory  and  cha- 
rader  of  the  famous  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  Commons,  and  the  great  grandfather  of  the  prefent  duke  of 
Somerfet,  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy  and  precifion.  Af- 
ter mentioning  the  impeachment  fent  up  againft  him  in  the 
hoiife  of  commons,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  author  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

*  To  do  jufHce,  however,  to  this  great  man,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  he  was  a  true  and  a  fincere  member  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  and,  upon  the  main,  a  flrenuous  aflerter  of  the 
Englilh  conftitution.  Upon  the  accefTion  of  king  Jam^";  he  op- 
pofed  the  dukeof  Monmuuth  aud  his  party,  and  Uuck  by  the 
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iing,  wlille  the  king  ftuck  by  himfelf,  that  is,  till  his  aflions 
proved,  that  he  was  determined  to  extinguifh  both  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  his  people.  When  the  complexion  of  this 
prince  and  his  court  is  confidered,  and  when  we  refleft  how 
affiduous  they  were  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  every  man  of 
conreqiitnce  into  their  meafures,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  attri- 
bute the  coldnefs,  with  which  lb  confiderable  a  man  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour  was  received,  to  any  other  motives  but  to  his 
principles.  His  adherence  to  the  church  of  England  rendered 
him  far  more  difagreeable  to  that  monarch  than  if  he  had  been 
a  diflenter  or  a  quaker.  Sir  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  feems 
to  have  confidered  a  lawful  king,  who  made  ufe  of  his  preroga- 
tive as  James  did,  to  difpenfe  with  law,  as  no  better  than  a 
tyrant,  and  worfe  than  an  nfurper.  It  was  upon  this  principle 
that  Sir  Edward  was  one  of  the  moft  early  and  eminent  promot- 
ers of  the  revolution  ;  and  it  would  be  doing  him  injuflicc  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  him.' 

It  is  with  great  indignation  that  we  obferve  the  authors  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  July  and  Auguil  laft,  and  feme  other 
papers,  have  tranfcribed,  almoft  verbatim,  from  Mr.  Guthrie's 
workhefore  us,  without  acknowledging  from  whence  they  bor- 
rowed it,  fome  very  important  anecdotes,  tending  to  vindicate 
the  memory  of  the  lafl  mentioned  great  man  from  two  virulent 
charges  brought  againft  him  by  the  authors  of  the  Continuation 
ofRapin's  Hiifory.  The  one  relates  to  Sir  Edward's  fuppofed 
enmity  to  general  Ludlow,  whofe  eflate  he  had  received  by 
grant,  which  Mr.  Guthrie  unanfwerably  proves  to  be  a  falfity. 
The  other  anecdote  relates  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  which 
this  author  likewife  fhews  to  be  ridiculous  and  falfe.  Thefts  of 
this  nature  are  of  the  moft  illiberal  kind,  becaufe  the  tiiief 
might  enjoy  his  booty  even  though  he  confened  the  perfon's 
naine  from  whom  he  ftole  it. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  family  of  Somerfet  duke  of  Beaufort,  Mr, 
Guthiiehas  publifhed,from  the  original,  a  long  letter  fent  by  the 
famous  marquis  of  Worcefier  in  the  year  1652,  to  the  powers 
then  in  being,  offering  them  his  fervices.  The  author  veiy 
reafonably  conjedlures  that  this  letter  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  was  one  of  the  means 
that  induced  the  marquis  to  give  up  that  mofi:  unconfritutional 
patent,  inverting  him  even  with  the  regal  powers  which  he  ob- 
tained from  Charles  I, 

The  account  of  the  family  of  Beauclerc,  duke  of  St.  Alban's, 
prefents  us  with  fome  v^ry  important  obfervations  and  letters 
printed  fromcriginals, which  atepartly  in  cvpheis,and  whiLh  throw 
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great    lights  upon  the   fecret  intrigues  and  management  that 
brought  about  the  rrftoration  of  Charles  II. 

We  have,  in  the  hiflory  of  the  family  of  Powlett  duke  of  Bol- 
ton, a  moft  curious  hiltory  ©f  his  ow/n  lift;,  never  before  print- 
ed, wrirren  by  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Winchelter,  the  an - 
ceftor  of  that  family,  who  enjoyed  a  longer  and  more  uninter- 
rupted courfe  of  power  and  favour  in  the  high  ftation  he  held, 
than  perhaps  any  man  ever  did.  efpccinlly  when  we  confider  that 
he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vlll.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary, 
and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  he  held  the  great  office  of  lord 
high  treafurer  of  England,  being  no  lefs  than  ninety-feven  vears 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Our  author  has  illuftrated  the  hiflory  of  the  family  of  Ruflcl 
duke  of  Bedford,  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  Edward  II. 's 
time,  and  other  authentic  evidences  never  before  printed, 
■which  do  great  honour  to  his  application.  In  the  hiflory  of 
the  fame famil),  he  has  publiflied,  from  the  oiiginals,  which  are 
extant  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  two  letters  from  the  M\  lord 
Kuflel,  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  one  of  which  is  a  flrong 
evidence  of  the  high  favour  in  which  he  flood  with  that  mo- 
rarch,  who  afterwaids  employed  him  in  his  mod  fecret,  but 
moft  arduous,  affairs  abroad.  We  meet  likewife  with  many 
other  curious  anecdotes  of  the  fame  family.  The  author's 
account  of  the  fhare  which  the  lord  Ruflcl  (who  was  afterwards 
heheaded)  had  in  the  bill  ofexclufion,  and  the  fleps  which 
hroiiglit  on  that  nobleman's  death,  is  clear  and  candid,  and 
his  clofing  refieflion  is  as  follows-, 

'  This  fubfequent  behaviour  of  the  people  of  England,  is  the 
beft  vindication  of  lord  RuffL-l's  memory.  The  nation  did  not 
get  rid  of  its  fever  of  loyalty;  and  pafTion  for  fl1^•e^y,  during  the 
remaining  prt  of  the  reign  of  Charles  TI.  The  frantic  behavi- 
ourof  James  at  laft  awak^  ned  his  fuhjet^s,  and  they  adopted  the 
very  principles  for  which  the  lord  Rulfel  had  fuffered,  and  had 
avowed  at  his  death  ;  fo  that,  after  the  revolution,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  martyr  for  public  liberty.  The  parliament,  to  tef- 
tify  their  fenfe  of  the  infainous  proceedings  againft  him,  and,  at 
the  fame,  of  his  merit  and  innocence,  pafTed  an  aft  on  the 
i6ih  of  March  1688-9,  for  annulling  and  making  void  his  at- 
tainder.' 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his  account  of  the  family  ofCavendifh  duke 
of  DevonOilre,  is  miltaken  if  he  thinks  that  account  drawn  up 
by  Elizabeth  Cavendilli  never  before  appeared  in  print,  though 
he,  perhaps,  is  the  firfl  author  that  has  publifhed  it  from  the 
original,  which  gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  authenticity  and  ex- 
ad^  nefs.  The  author  has  done  uncommon  jultice  to  the  hiflory 
utd  characters  of  the  other  heads  of  this  illuihious  family.  The 
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MHory  of  the  Spencer  family,   (after  that  of  Churchill  duke  of 
Mariborough  is  finifhed)  is  enriched  with  many  valuable  pieces 
drawn  from  old  records,   efpecially  that  part  of  it   which  con- 
cerns the  two  Defpencers,  father  and  fon,  who  were  favourites 
and    minifters  to  Edward  JI.      Mr.  Guthrie   places  their   con- 
demnation and  execution  in  the   following  light,  and  we  pre- 
fume  the  extraft  will  be  agreeable  to  every  reader  who  prefers 
truth  to  prepofleffion.     Speaking  of  the  elder  Defpencer,  being- 
niade  governor  by  Edward  of  the  city  and  caftle  ot  Briftol,  *  The 
queen,  who  purfued  him,  laid  fsege  to  both;  and  the   inhabit- 
ants being   in  her  intereft,  Defpencer,    who  was  provided  with 
no  means  of  defending  himfelf,  was  obliged   to  furrender  the  ci- 
ty, cafile,  and  his  perfon  into  the  qjeen's  hands.     He  was  then 
above  ninety  years  of  age,  and  had,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  long  life,  been  irreproachable  in  every  part  of  his  conduft, 
excepting,  perhaps,  too  great  a  partiality  for  his  fon.  The  queen 
no  fooner  had  l.im  in  her  power,  than,   fuch  was  her  thirft  for 
his  blood,  llie  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  her,  dreft  in  his 
coat  of  arms,  and  other  badges  of  difiinilion,  as  earl  of  Win- 
chefter.     She  inrtantly  aficed  him,    "  What  he  had  to  fay,  why 
judgrnent   of  death  fliould  not  pafs  againft   him  ?"     The  old 
man's  anfwer  was,    "  Ah,  madam,   may  God  give  us  a  good 
judge,  and  a  good  judgment;  but,  if  we  cannot  have  it  in  this 
life,  we  fhall  have  it  in  another."     Upon  this,  a  charge  againft 
him  wa"?  produced  in    writing,  by  Sir  Thomas  ^Vake,  the  mar- 
Ih'il  of  the  army  ;   and,  without  even  the  fliadow  of  a  iepal  pro- 
ceeding, he  was,  to  the  ir,delib!e  reproach  of  public  jjflice,  iii- 
ftantly  condemned  to  death,  and   executed.     I  am  now  to  at- 
tend his  fon. 

*  Froifart,  the  French  hillorian,  fays,  "  That  the  king,  and 
his  fon,  John  of  Eltham,  and  the  younger  Defpencer,  behold 
the  earl  of  Winchefter's  execution,  from  a  window  in  the  caltle 
of  Brillol ;  from  whence  they  privately  efcaped  on  board  a 
fhip."  The  king's  intention  was,  to  have  gone  over  to  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  wind  proving  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  land  in 
Glamorganfhire,  and  there  he  iffued  writs  for  raifing  troops  ia 
his  name.  His  flight  for  Ireland  gave  the  queen  and  her  fac- 
tion a  handle  to  declare  the  prince  of  Wales,  v.  ho,  in  the  record, 
is  termed  duke  of  Acquitain,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Lancafter  was  ordered  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fe- 
cure  Edward's  perfon,  when  it  was  known  he  was  in  Gla- 
morganfljire.  Walfingham,  the  hiiiorian,  f.iys,  "  That  the 
vonnger  Defpencer  efcaped  to  the  caftle  ofCaerfilli,  in  Wales, 
which  he  held  out  till  Eafler,"  Be  this  as  it  will, it  is  certain, 
that  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  chuhng  to  proceed  in  the  v.'ay  ff 
i>e£Ociation  with   Edward,  that  unhappy  prince  was  fo  much 
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intimidated,  that  he  gave  Defpencer  up  into  hi"  enemy*s 
hands,  and  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  Hertiord,  where 
William  Truirel  prefuled  as  high  jufticiary  upon  ihis  occafion, 
the  queen  herfclf  being  prefent.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the 
prir>ner  fabmitted  to  the jurifdiflion  of  the  court;  but  we  have 
in  Kny:;hton,  ont  of  our  old  Englifli  hiftorian?,  the  fpeech 
■which  TrulTel  made,  in  which  he  loads  him,  and  his  father, 
•with  all  kind  of  treafon,  when  he  pronounoed  fenience  of  death 
upon  him,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  qviartered.  I'his  i^n- 
tence  was  executed  with  the  moft  fhocking  circumftances  of 
barbarity.' 

Jr  is  with  the  moft  fenfible  regret  that,  in  perufing  this  ex- 
cellent and  expenfive  work,  we  meet  with  many  inaccuracies, 
fome  of  them  fo  grol"s  and  fo  palpable,  that  they  could  only 
happen  through  an  inadvertency  that  this  author  cannot  be 
fupfjofed  to  be  guilty  of,  if  he  had  revifed  the  copy  after  it  was 
tranfcribed  for,  and  returned  by,  the  noble  perfonages  to  whom 
it  was  fubmitted.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
he  is  partly  blameable,  even  if  that  was  not  the  cafe;  and 
Jhall,  in  reviewing  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  point  out 
the  moft;  material  pallages,  and  fuch  as  affeft  the  fuWjeft.  In 
the  mean  time  we  recommend  it  to  the  author,  as  well  as  to 
the  tranfcribers,  printers,  And  all  concerned  in  fo  elegant  a 
publication,  that  they  will,  in  the  Aibfequent  numbers,  take 
inch  care  as  will  prevent  all  future  complaints.  We  are  in 
hopes  that  fome  attention  of  this  kind  is  the  reafon  why  the 
work  has  been  for  fome  time  difcontinued  ;  and  we  cmnot 
help,  once  for  all,  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  no  work  which, 
like  this,  requires  the  utmoft  care  and  revifmn,  ought  to  be 
publlflied  periodically.  Any  reader  of  fenfe  will  difijenfe  with 
the  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  and  think  it  well  overpaid,  if  the 
work  comes  to  his  hands  with  greater  accuracy,  and  more  va^ 
luable  information. 


II.  Letlres,  Memoircs,  ^  Negodations  Particulieres  du  Che'valier 
D'Eon,  Minijlre  Flenipoteniiaire  de  France  aupres  du  Roi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  ;  avec  M.  M.  les  Dues  de  Praflin,  de  Niver- 
nois,  de  Sainte-Foy,  k^  Regnier  de  Guerchy,  Amhajfadeur  Ex' 
tracrdinaire,  ^c  tf^c.i^c.  J?npiime  chez,  TAuteur,  aiix  Depens  du 
Corps  Diplomatiqm.      ^].lc,     /'r.  l/.  I  is.  6d.     Dixwell. 

Atience,  pliancy,  and  moderation,  next  to,  at  leafl,  a  to- 
lerable good  underftanding,  have  ever  been  allowed  to  be 
the  moft  fuccefsful  talents  for  minifters  of  a  fubordinate  rank, 
who  ought  to  have  a  retrcfpett  as  well  as  a  profpedj  and  to 
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fuit  themfelves  to  the  difpofitions  of  thofe/br  whom,  as  well  as 
thofe  with  whom,  they  negotiate.  The  author  or  compiler  of 
this  voluminous  produtlion  was  the  fiibilitute  of  a  fubftitute, 
and  both  of  them,  in  their  miiiifterial  capacity,  were  refponfible 
to  the  tenant  in  capite,  the  duke  of  Praflin,  who  was  account- 
able to  the  lord  paramount,   the  French  king. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  publication  before  us,  that  the  che- 
valier D ,    by   inTifting  upon  his  being  mathematically  right, 

was  prudmtially  wrong.  He  did  not  confider  that  a  fub-mini- 
fter,  as  he  was,  is  not  to  go  to  work  with  a  fquare  and  com- 
pafs  :  and  that  the  line  of  grace  owes  its  efFeds  to  its  gentle 
obliquity.  On  the  very  face  of  his  oppofition  to  the  will  of 
his  fuperiors,  as  laid  down  in  this  work,  there  is  the  ftrongeft 
reafon  why  he  could  be  no  longer  employed  as  a  niinifter  : 
they  knew  that  the  moft  promifing  procefs  of  the  political  ela- 
boratory  may  be  blown  up  by  too  quick  a  fire,  and  that  tiie 
optic  which  ferves  us  for  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  feeing  and  read- 
ing, when  employed  as  a  burning-glafs,  may  deftroy  a  maga- 
zine or  confume  a  cabinet,  be  their  contents  ever  fo  precious. 

We  are  forry  that  the  above  refledions  ar"e  necelfary  for  in- 
troducing our  review  of  this  work,  the  publication  of  which 
mufl;  appear  to  every  man  of  fenfe  and  experience  in  life  to 
be  the  refult  of  impraflicable  abilities,  which  become  not 
only  ufelefs  but  dangercus,  when  influenced  by  difappointed 
ambition,    or    impelled   by   ungenerous  refentmcnt.     A    fhort 

ilate  of  the  chevalier  D 's   cafe,  as  laid  down  by  himfelf, 

willfully  illurtrate  the  propriety  of  our  obfervations,  and  prove 
that  though  he  might  be  light  in  every  particular  of  what  he 
advances,  yet  he  mull:  be  wrong  upon  the  nvhde,  becaufe  he 
was  deficient  in  that  fne  qua  von  of  a  fubordinate  minifier,  a 
due  fubmifTion  to  the  will  of  his  fuperiors,  who  were,  in  fome 
degree,  anfwerable  for  his  conduft. 

In  the  year  1755,  sfter  finilliing  his  ftudies,   the  chevalier 

D 's  delHny,  as  he  tells  us,  drew  him  into  embaffies,  while 

his  inclination  led  him  to  war.  Cruel  fate  !  efpecially  confider- 
ing  the  high  pay  and  eafy  duty  of  a  French  fubakern  in  the 
field.  He  was  fent  to  Ruffia,  where  he  afled,  we  fuppofe,  as 
fecretary  under  one  Douglas,  a  chevalier'too,  who,  we  are  told, 
has  been  as  ill  rewarded  as  our  author,  and  perhaps  for  a  like 

reafon.     In  April    1751,   the  chevalier  D ,  naufeated  with 

a  court- life,  left  Peterfo'jrgh,  and  carried  to  Vienna  and  Ver- 
failies  the  accedion  of  Riiiiia  to  the  treaty  between  thofe  two 
courts  of  May  i,  1756.  The  two  minifters  who  had  then  the 
great  management  of  affairs  at  the  French  court,  the  duke  of 
Belleifle  and  the  cardinal  de  Bernis,  fent  him,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  which  led  him  to  a  martial  life,  back  to  Ruiiia 
7  to 
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to  ferve  under  the  marquis  (ie  I'Hopital,  to  whom  he  infinuates 
he  was  not  only  feiretary  but  tutor,  as  the  martjuis  was  a  mere 
novice  at  Peferfljuigh,  where  our  author  worked  hard  for  three 
year*,  and  refulcd  great  offers,  if  he  would  enter  into  the 
Kuflian  fervice.  Being  afflid\ed  by  the  fcurvy,  and  threatened 
with  the  lofs  of  fight,  he  left  RufTia  and  came  to  Vienna, 
where  the  French  ambaflador,  the  count  de  Choifeul,  now 
duke  of  Praflin,  entertained  him  with  the  utmoll  humanity, 
(t  ough  he  kntw  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman;)  andcaufed  him  to  be  cured  of  all  his  complaints. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  that  nobleman's  coufin,  the  duke  de 
Choifeul,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres  a 
year,  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  pofl  in  the  army, 
where,  it  Teems,  he  was  ca[)tain  of  dragoons,  and  one  of 
niaiflial  Broglio's  aids  de-camp. 

When  the  duke  of  Nivernois  was  nominated  to  be  ambafla- 
dor from   the  court   of  France   to  that  of  Gieat-Bfitaiii,    he 

chufe  the  chevalier  D to  be  his  fecretary  ;  and  was'fo  paf- 

fionately  bent  upon  making  his  fortune,  and  fpoke  of  him  in 
Cich  favourable  terms  to  his  prefent  Britannic  majefty,  that  he 
bad  the  iinufua!  honour  hcRowed  upon  him  of  being  feiit  over 
with  the  ratifications  of  the  definitive  treaty  to  France,  where 
he  received  the  order  of  St.  Lewis  and  a  pecuniary  gratifica- 
tion. Returnirfg  to  London,  he  was  made  minifter,  and  then 
minifter-plenipotentiary,  as  he  fays,  without  his  knowledge  ; 
and  from  his  condud  it  appears,  that  he  looked  upon  the  lat- 
ter diflin(flion  to  be  a  kind  of  freehold  eilate,  of  which  he  had 
the  life-rent. 

From  the  chevalier  D 's  defcription  of  his  own  import- 
ance, an  ordinary  reader  who  fAallows  every  thing  that  is 
French,  or  of  French  manufa£lure,  muft  imagine,  that  a  kind 
of  indel'b'e  charafter  is  affixed  to  the  name  of  fecretary,  mi- 
nifler,  and  n  iniRer-plenipotentiary.  li  he  looks  into  Wi- 
quefort,  Lamberti,  and  other  authors  quoted  by  the  cheva- 
lier D ,  he  will    be  confirmed   in  his  notions  ;    and  to  do 

our  author  juftice,  he  feems  to  have  ftudied  thofe  authors  to 
l^reat  perfef^ion.  But  who  appointed  them  the  diplomatic  le- 
gTAitors  ?  Is  there  the  leaft  foundation  for  a  legiflation  of  that 
kind  ?  None.  As  the  law  of  nations  is  no  other  than  the 
praflice  of  nations,  the  laws  of  legation  are  no  other  than  the 
praflice  of  courts,  and  their  conformity  to  any  general  rule  is 
merely  matter  of  conveniency.  Notwithfianding  this,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  fomtwhat  more  than  a  tacit  srrange- 
ment  of  thofe  matters  ought  to  be  agreed  upon  among  the 
European  powers.  But  fuppofmg  that  fuch  a  conftitution  was 
adually  to  take  place,  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  it  ought 
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to  affeft  the  internal  police  of  a  court,  or  the  prerogative  which 
every  prince  ought  to  enjoy  of  being  ferved  by  what  miniOers 
or  in  what  manner  he  pleafes. 

After  the  count  de  Guerchy,  upon  the  return  of  the  duke 
de  Nivernois  to  Verfailles,  had  been  appointed  ambalTador-ex- 

traordinary  to  the  court  of  Great-Brirain,  the  chevalier  D 

had  the  inrendance  of  liis  houdiold  (which  feems  to  have  been 
eftabliflied  out  of  that  of  the  duke  de  Nivernois)  in  London. 
The  count,  according  to  the  chevalier's  relation,  and  indeed 
by  his  own  letters,  was  diflatisfied  with  the  expence  of  his 
houfhold  before  his  arrival  ;  though  our  author,  by  the  current 
accounts  he  has  pnhliflied,  feetris  to  have  been  a  very  notable 
oeconomift,  as  nnilf  be  evident  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  charges  of  houfekeeping  in  London  and  Weftminfter, 
and  who  will  take  the  pains  to  infpeft  the  feveral  articles  of 
his  d  ^'urfements,  as  publifhed  in  this  work. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  court  of  Verfailles  thought  proper 
that,  upon   the   count   de  Guerchy's  arrival  in    England,  Mr. 

D 's  funftions,  as  minifter  extraordinary,  (hould  ceafe,  and 

that  he  fliould  refume  his  office  of  fecretary  to  the  embafiy. 
We  are  afliamed,  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman  who  has  fome 
parts  and  learning,  to  pai  ticularize  the  abfurdities  of  condudl 
into  which  this  degradation,  as  he  thought  it,  of  charafter, 
led  the  chevalier.  As  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  his  own  firm- 
iiefs,  he  writes  to  his  friend  the  duke  of  Nivernois,  in  the  true 
Scudery  flile,  that  if  he  thought  he  fhould  be  mean  enough  to 
change  his  mind  (viz.  in  (ubmitting  to  his  degradation)  to- 
morrow, he  would  throw  himfelf  into  the  Thames  to-night. 
In  another  letter  he  burlefques  an  anecdote  told  of  Charles 
XII.  when  he  was  little  better  than  an  infant,  that  if  he  took 
a  town,  the  devil  fhould  not  take  it  from  him,  by  faying, 
"  that  if  he  was  appointed  a  prelate  againfl  his  will,  the  devil 
fhould  not  deprive  him  of  his  bifhoprick."  In  fliort,  the  che- 
valier adhered  to  his  refolution  fo  firmly,  and  at  the  fame  time 
behaved  fo  ridiculoufly  and  abfurdly,  that  the  duke  de  Praflin 
f<rnt  him  a  letter  of  revocation,  ordered  him  to  re[)air  to  Pa- 
ris, and  there   to  wait   for  his  commands,  but  prohibited  his 

appearing  at  court,     Mr.  D refufed  to  comply  with  this 

tpiftle,  or  to  prefent  his  letters  of  revocation  to  his  Britannic 
majeliy,  for  which  he  was  very  juftly,  by  an  authoritative  no- 
tice given  in  the  London  Gazette,  difcharged  from  appearing  at 
the  court  of  Great-Biitain.  His  refentment  of  this  ufage,  unex- 
ceptionable as  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  French  miniftry,  broke 
6ut  into  \'arious  indecencies  *,  and  have  been  crowned  by  the 
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very  extraordinary  publication  before  us.  As  to  the  fubfequent 
panics  about  being  kidnapped,  whicli  the  tlievalier  feems  to  be 
full  of,  and  with  which  he  atti^nipts  to  alarm  the  people  of  Great- 
Biitain,  they  are  too  improbable,  and  therefore  too  contempti- 
ble,  to  be  particularized  here. 

The  above,  as    to  fads,  is  a  true   and  conciTe   ftate  of  Mr. 

D 's    cafe,   taken    from  the  work    we    are    now   reviewing, 

which  mnft  furely  fill  every  man  of  honour  with  indignation. 
The  letters  he  publilhes  were  confidential ;  and  thofe  of  the 
duke  de  Nivernois  are  the  efFuficns  of  a  good,  a  friendly,  and 
an  unlufpeftiiig  heair.  Few  correfpondcncies,  unreferved  as 
that  be' ween  the  chevalier  and  the  duke  is,  could  bear  the 
fiery  ord.al  of  publication  ;  but,  happily  for  his  grace's  cha- 
rafter,  it  appears  more  pure  from  the  trial;  and  the  duke  de 
Prafln,  from  the  tedimor.y  of  thoCe  letters,  and  from  the  apo- 
logies that  our  auihor  makes  for  his  own  conduft,  appears  to  be 
a  very  Oirtwd  miniffer.  Mr.  D — 's  letter  of  revc>cation  above- 
mentioned,  is  dated  Odlober  4,  1763.  In  this  colleftion  it  is 
followed  b\'  an  intellodual  and  perfonal  portrait  of  that  minifter  ; 
but  as  we  cannot  aiifwer  fcr  the  liktnefs,  we  flial!  not  tran- 
fcribe  it.  After  the  above  date,  the  chevalier,  it  feems,  re- 
ceived letters  from  other  perfons  at  the  court  of  France,  by 
which  it  appeared  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  his  revoca- 
tion. This  circutndance  he  immediately  laid  hold  of  to  pre- 
tend that  there  was  fome  miflake  in  the  revocatory  letter,  and 
he  therefore  continued  his  funftions  ;  whereas  this  incident 
only  proves  the  duke  of  Praflin  to  be  a  minifler,  who,  like 
all  other  great  m.iniliers,  carefully  conceals  the  peculiar  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  own  department ;  for  it  appears  that  he  had  not 
imparted  the  chevalier's  revocation  even  to  his  friend  and  coufm 
the  duke  de  Choifeul. 

It  is  the  province  of  literature  to  be  impartial,  and  charac- 
ters of  all  nations  ought  equally  to  be  under  her  protedion. 
We  can  by  no  means  agree  that  this  publication  can  be  of  any 
dificrvice  to  the  charadlers  of  the  French  miniffry.  The  let- 
ters of  the  dukes  de  Choifeul  and  Prallin  ihew  them  to  be 
men  of  fenfe  and  honour,  and  we  think  they  redound  to  their 
credit.  Even  M.  de  Guecchy  is  far  from  appearing  in  a  con- 
temptible light,  from  this  colieftion.  He  might  think,  it  is 
true,  that  there  is  no  world  out  of  France,  and  that  all  Eng- 
land is  not  worth  the  money  of  his  appointments  which  the  cheva- 
lier fpent  :  but  this  we  apprehend  to  be  the  epidemical  notion  of 
his  countrymen,  who  never  have  refided  at  London;  for  the 
duke  de  Nivernois,  in  one  of  his  letters  before  us,  very  frankly 
fays,  that  he  can  do  more  wiih  1500!.  in  Paris  than  he  can  with 
3000  1.  in  London.    This,  no  doubt,   appeared  a  moft  mon- 
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ftrous  paradox  not  only  to  the  count  de  Guerchy,  but  to  all 
the  French  court,  which,  for  feven  years  before,  had  not  had 
an  ambaflador  in  England  ;  for  M.  de  Bufly  was  not  invefted 
with  that  diftinflion. 

We  Ihould  ill  acquit  ourfelves  as  Reviewers,  did  we  not  ex- 
hibit feme  fpecimens  to  juftify  the  amiable  charafler  \vt  have 
given  of  the  duke  de  Nivernois,  the  tendemefs  of  his  friend- 

fhip,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  towards  the  chevaliei  D . 

The  following  letter  from  his  grace  to  that  gentleman,  li 
dated  the  9th,   loth,  and  nth  of  September    1763. 

'  Pardieu,  mon  cher  ami,  c'eft  une  terrible  chofe  qu'une 
tete  de  dragon,  &  quand  cela  (e  cogne  centre  une  tete  de  mi- 
niHre,  (comme  mon  ami  Praflin)  autant  vaudroir  fe  trouver  a 
un  tremblement  de  teire,  Serieufement  parlant,  vous  avez 
mal  fait  de  lui  ecrire  cette  diahle  de  lettre  qui  I'a  tant  emu,  & 
vous  avez  mal  fait  aufli,  avec  votre  permiffion,  mon  cher  ami, 
de  faire  depenfer  a  Guerchy  pres  de  la  moitie  des  appointemens 
qu'il  a  par  mois.  Mais  ce  n'eft  pas  le  tout  de  gronder,  il  faut 
aller  au  fait  Sc  au  remede.  11  y  a  deux-chofes  a  mettre  hors  de 
fouffrance. 

i".  Votre  etat  a  venir,  c'eft-a-dire,  a  I'arrivee  de  I'Ambaf- 
fadeur. 

2".  La  depenfe  aftuelle  a  pai'er,  Sur  ce  dernier  pointy  je  crois 
quufie  gratification,  foit  fous  'votre  mm,  foil  fous  celui  de  M.  de 
Guerchy,  7nais  dans  Vi-.ii  l^  V autre  cas  au  profit  de  celui-ci^  Je*-'vira  a 
houcher  le  trou  de  <vos  diners,  i^  on  n'en  parlera  plus.  Quant  au 
premier  article,  celui  de  votre  exifrence  future  a  Londres, 
voici  je  crois  [mais  je  tien  fuis  pas Jur'\  comme  cela  s'arrangera, 
&  fi  je  ne  me  trompe  bien  fort,  vous  en  ferez  content.  Vous 
ferez,  les  fonclions  £5"  le  travail  d^in  Jecretaire  d''a7nbajfade,  mais  'vous 
iHen  prendre^  point  le  titre.  Vous  reprendrez  celui  de  re/tdent  i^  on 
njoiis  eri'vtrra  pour  cela  de  nouvelles  lettres ;  aitendii  quil  s'efl  ghjje 
par  mcgarde,  dans  Ics  premieres,  une  claufe  qui  ne  les  rendoit  <valahles 
que  jujqu'a  l^arri'vee  de  Vambajfadeur.  Lcrjque  I'ambafiddeur  par- 
lira  au  commencement  de  Veti  de  chaque  annce  pour  Hjenir  pajjer  trois- 
mois  a  Paris,  'vous  tirercz  alors  de  "jotre  pcche  njoire  rcfiddnce,  if? 
•vous  Jerez  les  affaires  en  cette  quahte  jufquau  retour  du  pauire 
Guerchy,  que  n)ous  les  remettrez  en  poche,  tff  ainft  de  meme  chaque  an- 
nee.  y\pres  y  avoir  bien  nmrement  &  amicalement  redechf, 
je  trouve  que  cet  arrangement  eft  fort  bon  pour  vous.  Car 
enfin  vous  ferez,  moicnnant  cela,  rdfident  pendant  qu.elques  an- 
necs  a  la  plus  impoi  tante  qour  de  I'Europe  ;  a  votre  egard, 
cela-  vous  vaudra  mieux  que  d'etre  miniftre  pleiiipotentiaire  ail- 
leurs,  &  vous  ne  fauriez  manquer  d'arriver  par-la,  ou  a  une 
retraite  fort  honorable^  ou  a  quelque  belle  &  bonne  place  a  Ver- 
failles;  orcoaime  en  touts  chofe  iifaut  confidcrer  h  fin,  j'argue 
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de  tout  ce  que  defTus  que  vou;  devcz  etre  content.  Quant 
aux  appointeinens,  je  penfc  qu'il  faut  qu'on  vous  donne  douze- 
rnille-livres  per  an,  foit  comme  appointemens,  foit  par  forme 
de  gratification  ;  &  je  penfe  que,  fi  on  vous  les  donne,  vous 
devrez  encore  etre  fort  content  du  co'c  de  la  finance.  A  ce 
propos  je  vous  prie,  mon  cher  ami,  de  fonger  a  unc  verite  que 
j'ai  reconnue  egalement  vraie  dans  tous  les  pais;  c'eit  qu'  ex- 
cepte  dans  le  places,  qui  par  elles-memes  affichefit  la  grande 
reprelentation,  ce  n'eft  point  par  la  depenfe  que  la  confidera- 
tion  s'obtient,  c'eft  meme  plutot  par  la  modeftie  &  par  I'aco- 
nomie.  Cela  eft  auffi  vrai  a  Londrcs  qu'ailleurs,  &  notre  ami 
le  comte  de  Viry  en  eft  un  bel  example. 

♦  Adieu,  mon  cher  dragon  follet,  je  vous  embrafle  tres  ten- 
drement  &  vous  prie  de  dire  mille-chofes  pour  moi  au  bon 
JMaty.  Ma  famille  &  madame  de  Rochefort  vous  difent  mille 
chofes.  Vous  I'avez  echappe  belle  de  n'etre  pas  au  Luxem- 
bourg quand  vous  avez  ecrit  votre  belle  lettre  au  miniftre, 
car  vous  auriez  eu  les  oreilles  rudement  tirees  ;  mais  je  crois 
qu'on  les  auroit  baifees  apres  pour  les  guerir.' 

We  here  fubjoin,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
underftand  French,  a  tranflation  of  the  above  letter. 

*'  Egad,  my  friend,  a  dragoon's  head  is  a  moft  terrible  thing, 
and  when  it  encounters  that  of  a  minifter,  (fuch  as  my  friend 
Prallin),  produces  fomewhat  like  an  earthquake.  Serioully  fpeak- 
ing,  you  have  done  wrong  in  writing  him  that  devil  of  a  letter 
which  has  difordertd  him  fo  much;  and,  by  your  leave,  you  are 
likewife  in  the  wrong,  in  having  made  de  Guerchy  expend  almoft 
half  of  his  monthly  appointments.  But  we  are  not  to  grumble, 
the  bufinefs  is  to  apply  to  the  point,  and  the  remedy. — There 
are  two  things  principally  to  be  provided  for : 

"  Firft,  your  future  eftablifhment,  1  mean  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ambaffador. 

"  The  fecond  is,  the  aftual  expence  to  be  defrayed.  With 
regard  to  the  laft  head,  I  believe  that  a  gratification  either  un- 
der your  name  or  that  of  Monf.  de  Guerchy  (but  under  what- 
ever name  it  is,  the  profit  muft  be  his)  muft  folder  up  the  flaws 
in  your  dinners,  and  then  they  will  be  no  more  heard  of.  With 
regard  to  the  firft  article,  that  of  your  future  department  atLon- 
don,  it  will  (though  I  am  not  very  fure)  be  fettled  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  You  ftiall  do  the  duty  and  work  of  fecretary 
to  the  embalTy,  but  you  are  not  to  take  the  title.  You  are  to 
refume  that  of  refident  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  new  letters  of 
credence  will  be  fent  you,  fuppofing  that,  through  inadvertency, 
a  claufe  has  dipt  into  the  former,  which  renders  them  valid 
only  till  the  arrival  of  the  ambaffador.  When  the  ambaffador, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  year,   goes   to  pafs  two   or  three 

months 
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months  at  Paris,  you  are  then  to  take  your  letters  of  refidence 
out  of  your  pockety  and  affume  that  charadler  till  the  return  of 
poorGuerchy,  when  you  are  to  put  them  into  your  pocket  again. 
After  having,  in  a  deliberate  and  friendly  manner,  retleded  on 
this  difpofition,  I  think  it  will  fuit  you  extremely  well,  as  yoa 
thereby  become,  for  fome  months,  refident  at  the  moft  import- 
ant court  in  Europe.  With  regard  to  you,  it  will  be  better  than 
your  being  minifter  plenipotentiary  elfewhere,  and  thereby  ycu 
cannot  fail  of  obtaining  an  honourable  retreat  from  bufinef?,  or 
fome  fine  fnug  place  at  Verfailles.  Now,  as  in  all  things  we 
ought  to  confider  the  end,  I  argue  that,  upon  the  whole,  you 
have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied.  With  regard  to  your  income,  1  am 
of  opinion  they  ought  to  give  you  i  2,000  livres  a  year,  either  by 
way  of  appointments  or  gratuity  ;  and  1  think,  if  they  do  that, 
you  ought  to  be  contented,  with  refped  to  your  finances.  Now, 
my  dear  friend,  I  beg  that  you  would  mark  one  truth,  which  I 
have  found  to  hold  equally  true  in  all  countries  ;  and  it  is,  that, 
excepting  in  places  where  magnificent  appearances  are  neceffary, 
it  is  not  at  all  the  expence,  but  the  charafter,  that  is  fuccefsful; 
and  that  charafter  is  chiefly  eftablifhed  by  modcfty  and  ©eco- 
nomy. This  holds  equally  true  at  London  as  elfewhere  ;  and  ot* 
this  our  good  friend  dc  Viri  is  a  noble  example. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  mad-headed  dragoon.  I  moft  cordi- 
ally embrace  you,  and  beg  that  you  will  make  a  thoufand  com- 
pliments for  me  to  honeft  Maty.  My  family,  and  madam 
de  Rochfort  do  the  fame  to  you.  You  had  very  good  fortune 
in  not  being  at  Luxembourg  when  you  wrote  that  curious 
epillleto  the  minifter;  for  you  would  have  had  your  ears  finely 
pulled,  though  I  believe  tliey  would  have  kiiTed  them  after- 
wards to  have  cured  them.'' 

All  the  other  letters  of  the  duke  de  Nivernols  in  this  collec- 
tion are  in  the  fame  fprightJy,  but  rationdl,  ftrain  ;  foil  of 
friendfhip,  modefty,  and  good  fenfe.  As  to  thofe  of  the  cheva- 
lier, they  are  no  other  than  commentaries  upon  the  words 
puis  mintjire,  fuis  fecr  it  aire,  puis  tnit:ij}re.       The  reaforing  of  M. 

D upon    this  text    is   very    good,  but    it   is   all  built   on 

a  wrong-headed  principle.  He  fuppofes  a  fyftcm  where  none 
exilfs  ;  he  fancies  wrongs  when  none  are  offered:  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  be  fo  unjuft  to  our  reader  and  the  printer,  as  to 
employ  the  paper  of  the  one,  and  the  time  of  the  other,  in  tran- 
fcribing  any  of  hi*;  letters,  which,  in  f)oint  of  cotupofition,  are 
by  no  means  delpicablc.  We  cannot,  however,  put  up  with 
our  author's  pedantry,  in  pouring  forth  on  all  occafions,  very 
unappofitely,  the  fmatterings  he  has  of  daffical  Issrning,  in  al- 
iufiofls  and  quotations. 

From 
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From  reading  the  work  before  us,  two  national  objeds  oc- 
cur. The  6rft  is,  the  chevalier  placing  to  account  195  1.  dif- 
burfed  to  feveral  Englifh  artizans  of  both  fexes,  belonging  to 
the  manufadures  of  printed  linncns,  inveigled  by  Monf.  Lef- 
callicr  from  London  and  the  adjacent  places,  to  enable  them  to 
go  abroad.  We  may  think  this  poaching  ;  but  it  is,  in  fad, 
fair  game ;  it  is  what  Englifhmen  often  praflife  in  other 
countries,  and  why  was  not  Lefcallier  to  do  the  fame  in  this  I 
It  ought,  however,  to  put  the  government  and  the  police  of 
this  kingdom  upon  their  guard  agaiiifl  fuch  piadices,  which 
are  undoubtedly  of  the  moll  dangerous  and  alarming  confe- 
quences  to  a  trading  nation. 

The  next  confideration  we  have  to  offer  to  the  public  is  flill 
more  important.  No  man  of  fenfe  who  has  read  the  hiftory 
of  Europe  for  two  centuries  back,  can  doubt  that  the  French 
monarchy  has  owed  its  greatnefs  to  the  univerfality  of  its  lan- 
guage, more  than  the  force  of  its  arms.  The  latter,  when  op- 
pofed  to  Britons  Jingly,  has,  by  experience,  been  found  to  be 
defpicable ;  when  Britons  have  been  joined  by  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans, they  have  been  but  too  prevalent.  Thofe  days,  it  js  to 
be  hoped,  are  now  over ;  and  the  duke  de  Praflin  has  recourfe 
to  his  country's  furer  fource  of  aggrandizement ;  we  mean  the 
univerfality  of  her  language,  for,  by  the  coUeftion  before  us, 
we  perceive  that  he  has  formed  a  projedl  of  a  French  Literary 
Gazette,  towards  which  our  work,  among  others,  is  to  contri- 
bute. 

This  fcheme  is  found  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  that  court 
and  minillry ;  and  whatever  its  effcds  may  be  towards  this  na- 
tion, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  ought  to  dignify  the  duke 
de  Praflin  with  the  appellation  of  a  French  patriot;  and  it  would 
be  illiberal  in  us  not  to  own  that  diiiindion  to  be  due  to  his 
merit. 

It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  iitmoft:  reluftance,  that  we 
acknowledge,  from  the  publication  before  us,  the  French  mini- 
llry to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  moderation  ;  that  their  nation 
feems  to  be  making  wide  ilrides  towards  liberty,  which,  if  they 
ever  fhall  attain  to,  we  are  afraid  a£ium  ejl  de  nobis ;  and  that  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  has  been  all  this  while  moft  mifera- 
bly,  like  the  ferpent  in  the  fable,  licking  the  file,  and  imagined 
his  own  blood  to  be  that  of  the  inftrument. 


III.  Examen 
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ill.  Examen  dfs  Leitres,  Memoir es,  tff  Negociattons  part'uulUres  dit 
Che'valier  D'Eon,  Mlnijlre  Pknipotenliaire  de  France,  aupres  dtt 
Rot  de  la  Grande-Bretagnc,  dam  utie  Lettre  a  Mr.  N  *  *  *  *. 
4/0.     Pr.  51.     Becket. 

THOUGH  the  circumftances  of  the  gentleman  whofi; 
work  is  examined  in  this  pamphlet,  ought  to  keep  hlni 
facred  from  infult,  yet  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  'that  he  has  in- 
curred his  misfortunes  in  a  manner  that  entitles  him  to  no  fa- 
vour from  any  of  his  countrymen,  excepting  thofe  who  can  make 
allowances  for  human  frailty.  The  author  of  the  performance  be- 
fore us  treats  him  as  a  literary  affaffin  ;  we  wifh  there  was  not  too 
much  reafon  for  the  charge.  He  then  endeavours  to  convift  the 
chevalier  of  falfhood  on  the  title  page  of  his  book,  which  the 
latter  fays  is  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  'corps  diplomatique,' 
or  the  diplomatic  body  ;  meaning,  we  fuppofe,  a  common 
pdrfe  made  up  by  the  ambafladors,  and  retainers  or  limbs  of 
legation,  in  and  about  London.  '  I  have,  fays  this  author, 
great  refpefl  for  the  front  of  a  book,  but  I  believe  this  title- 
page  begins  with  a  lie.'  '  I  am,  continues  he,  acquainted 
with  all  the  miniflers  refiding  now  in  England,  who  are  too 
converfant  in  Ariftotle's  chapter  of  oeconomy  not  to  know  how 
to  put  their   moaey   to  a  better  ufe.      1  can   anfv.'er  for  the 

envoy  of  B ;  I  can  almoft  engage  for  the  minifter  of  his 

P n  majefty  ;    and  I'll  lay  a  wager   that  the   refident    of 

V never  gave  a  fliiliihg  towards  this  publication.     Perhaps, 

indeed,  the  fecretary  to  the  cmbafTy  from  the  crown  of  S- 


may  have  thrown  away  a  few  pieces  ;  but  a  fecretary  and  a 
plenipotentiary  can  never  conftitute  the  diplomatic  body  :  we 
might  as  well  pretend  that  a  curate  and  a  clerk  compofe  the 
clergy  of  France.' 

This  examiner  then  proceeds,  but  not  in  a  very  candid 
manner,  to  difleft  the  reft  of  M.  D'Eon's  work.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  chevalier  has  very  improperly  inferted  the  word  nego^ 
iiatjom  in  his  title-page,  and  indeed  we  are  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. •  The  word  negctiaiion,  fays  he,  is  only  applicable  to 
the  affairs  of  crowned  heads,  efpecially  when  made  ufe  of 
by  the  agents  who  adually  negotiate  thetii.' '  Our  au- 
thor, fays  the  examiner  in  another  place,  has  fcarcely  given 
us  any  thing  of  his  own  ;  'tis  the  printer  who  has  made  his 
book.'  This  obfervation  is  virtually,  though  not  literally, 
true.  The  chevalier  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  his  own  ;  but  we 
fo  far  agree  with  this  examiner,  in  thinking  that  five  pages  of 
his  book  might  more  than  comprehended  all  he  fays.  Our  au- 
thor then  proceeds  to  exatr.ine  what  M.  D — ■■ —  calls  Pieasjuf- 
Vol.  XVia,   ^'-//fz^^r,  1764.                  N  tijica- 
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trficati'ves,  or  juflifying  pieces.  Moft  of  them,  he  fays,  ar(? 
mere  matters  of  form  and  indifference  ;  and  indeed  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  chevalier  has  drained  very  hard  to  furnifl* 
out  materials  for  his  book,  fometimes  even  to  a  ridiculous  de- 
«];ree.  The  author,  who,  by  the  bye,  writes  in  the  epiftolary 
llilc,  then  gives  us  a  sketch  of  M.  D'Eon's  unmerited  good 
fortune,  the  fubRance  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding 
article.  VVc  mufl  obferve,  that  this  examiner  writes  like  a 
Frenchman,  to  whom  the  honour  of  ferving  his  crown  and  ma- 
fter  ought  to  be  a  futHcient  reward  for  the  moft  laborious  fa- 
tigues of  the  field  and  cabinet ;  aud  he  entirely  filences  the 
chevalier  by  obferving,  that  his  fatigues  in  running  all  over  Eu» 
rope,  from  Mofcow  to  Vienna,  from  Vienii,a  to  Paris,  from 
Paris  to  London,  and  forwards  and  backwards,  and  backwards 
and  forwards,  by  order  of  the  French  miniftry,  have  been  re- 
warded with  a  penfion  of  2000  livres.  This  is  a  Juhjlantial  ar- 
gument to  convict  the  chevalier  of  ingratitude  :  for,  even  by 
his  own  account,  after  all  the  office-dedudtions  are  made,  he 
might  have  put  'very  near  70  1.  fterling  a  year  into  his  pocket  ; 
a  fum  which,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  exceeds  the  income 
of  fome  gentlemen's  fervants  in  England,  even  when  we  make 
the  utmoll  allowance  for  their  card-mpney,  board-wages,  and 
other  perquifites. 

After  all,  we  cannot  admit  this  examiner  to  be  quite  fair  in 
fome  part  of  his  reprefentation  of  the  chevalier's  conduft. 
*  The  fieur  D'Eon,  fays  he,  had  no  more  hand  than  the  doge 
of  Venice  in  the  peace  of  Europe:  the  duke  de  Nivernois  took 
all  the  trouble  upon  himfelf.'  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Examiner, 
this  reafoning  is  not  conclufive.  In  the  firfl:  place,  we  are  to 
believe  the  duke  de  Nivernois  rather  than  vou,  and  his  letters 
arc  full  of  encomiums  upon  the  chevalier's  zeal,  diligence,  and 
addrefs  ;  which  we  cannot  think  he  would  have  been  fo  lavifh 
of,  had  D'Eon  been  deftitute  of  ail  merit  as  a  fecretary.  In  the 
next  place,  whoever  recollects  the  circumftances  of  thejundlure 
njufr  know  very  welithat  thedukedeNivernois' legation  here  was 
a  matter  of  form  rather  than  bufinefs,  all  the  thorny  part  of 
it  having  been  adjulled  long  before  among  the  other  minifters 
of  the  two  crowns.  But  notwithftanding  this  obfervation,  a  fe- 
cretary to  a  French  embafly  at  London,  will  always  find  fufn- 
cient  bufinefs  to  employ  him,  and  daily  opportunities  of  ex- 
erting his  experience  and  fagacity. 

♦  The    aid-de-camp,    fays    this  examiner,    was   no    fooner 
named  plenipotentiary,  than  his  head  was  turned.     Some  days 
after  his  creation,  when  the  miniftry  propoicd  to  him  an  alter-       j 
jwtive  of  titles,    hs  haughtily  anfv/ered,    Jut  Crfar  aut  nihilr 

and 
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and  he  is  become  the  latter.'  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  tone  of  importance  affiimed  by  the  chevalier,  which  tlie 
more  firm  it  was  appears  ftill  the  more  ridiculous,  expofes 
him  but  too  jullly  to  the  cenfure  of  his  examiner.  It  is  fel- 
dom  feen  that  a  French  fub-minifler  puts  himfelf  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  his  principal ;  and  indeed  fuch  a  conduft  is  aUfdrd  in 
the  minifter  of  any  nation.  A  public  character  conferred  by 
the  fovereign  is  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  fenfe  in  England 
employed  by  the  government  in  the  capacity  which  the  cheva- 
lier D held,  who  would  have  hefitated  one  moment  in  em- 

bracing  the  alternative,   and  making  his  choice. 

The  author  next  attacks  Mr.  D for   pretending  that 

his  misfortunes  were  owing  to  his  having  openly  efpoured  the 
caufe  of  the  duke  de  Broglio  at  the  court  of  England  ;  an  al- 
legation which  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  refuted.  The  illudrious 
perfonage  who,  as  he  pretends,  drew  that  opinion  from  him, 
is  too  equitable  to  allow  him  to  fufFer  for  any  confidential  dif- 
courfe  that  pafild  between  them.  There  was  a  plain  and  an  in- 
evitable reafon  for  the  chevalier's  dlfgrace,  and  the  London 
Gazette  announced  it  to  all  the  world. 

As  we  have  been  already  fo  full  in  our  review  of  Mr.  D — 's 
work,  we  fhall  be  the  more  fparing  of  either  praife  or  cenfure 
with  regard  to  this  examination.  The  author  is  a  good  wri- 
ter, and  his  ftile  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  chevalier  :  but  we 
cannot  think  it  pofTible  to  acquire  any  reputation  in  refuting  a 
work  which  refutes  itfelf.  Neither  has  the  auth9r  afled  fairly 
in  retailing  Mr.  D 's  letters  to  his  mother,  whom,  this  wri- 
ter fays,  he  infults  in  his  negotiations,  but,  as  wc  think,  with- 
out foundation. 


IV.  InJlruBions  for  young  Ladies  on  tlrir  entering  info  Lfe^  their 
Duties  in  the  married  i'ate,  and  towards  their  Children.  By 
Madame  le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  z  Fols,  \zmo.  Pr.  6s. 
Nourfe. 

THE  variety  of  attempts  that  have  been  made  In  the  pre- 
fent  age  towards  improving  the  education  of  youth, 
highly  deferves  the  public  acknowledgment.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  regard  to  young  ladies,  v.hom  the  prevalence  of 
cuflom  has  hitherto  confined  rather  to  the  learning  of  modifh 
follies,  than  to  the  acquiring  of  ufeful  accomplinmierits.  Dan- 
cing, finging,  fpeaking  French,  playing  at  whift,  quadrille. 
Sec.  are  the  excellencies  of  the  fair  fex  ;  while  the  cultivation 
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of  the  mind  is  almofl  totally  negle(ned.  Madam  le  Prince  dc 
Beaumont,  author  cf  the  woik  now  before  us,  has  deviated 
from  the  common  plan,  in  delivering  her  inftrudions  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies.  She  does  not  pretend  to  teach 
them  any  new  modes,  or  fafhioiiable  ways  of  making  a  fortune 
or  figure  in  the  world,  but  to  ground  them  in  the  principles 
of  true  honour  and  virtue  ;  in  fliort,  fhe  fliews  them  how  to 
love  and  fervc  God,  to  meditate  on  the  Gofpel,  to  bring  them- 
felves  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  puiity  of  its  morality, 
and  of  the  neceiTity  of  praftifing  it.  Thus  our  author  afls 
rather  as  an  evangelical  teacher,  than  as  a  modern  fchool-mif- 
trefs  :  and  indeed  fhe  is  not  afliamed  to  acknowledge,  that  it 
has  been  her  practice  upwards  of  twelve  years  to  teach  children 
to  love  and  ferve  God,  and  thus  to  obtain   everlafling  life. 

Yet  what  benefit  has  fhe  reaped  from  her  new  method  of  in- 
ftruflion?    •  Nothing,  fhe  fays  herfelf,   but   a  few  fubfcripti- 
tions  extorted  by   importunity,  and   the  title  of  a   ridiculous 
prude,  that   has  invented   auftcre  pradlices  utterly  inconfirtent 
with   the  high  life  becoming   perfons  of  quality.'     '  But  is  it 
for   that  high  life,  file   fays  again,   that   God  has    brought  us 
into  the  world  ?  No,    God  has  made  us  to   know  him,    to  love 
him,   and   to  fcrve  him,  and  not  to  learn   languages,   mufic, 
and   dancing.'      The   reader  will  obferve   that  this   is  a  good 
deal   in   the  flile   of  the  Tabernacle  :    yet  our  author  fays  (he 
does  not  take  upon  herfelf  the  title   of  a  miflrefs  of  morality  ; 
ihe  muft  have  Itarved   with  it  ;  flie  was  obliged  to  fliroud  her- 
felf under  that   of  a  teacher  of  French,  hillory,    and  geogra- 
phy.    One   would,   indeed,   imagine,  from   her   talk,  that  Jhe 
had  been  a  Jefuitefs ;  and  that,  under  the  cloak  of  teaching  the 
profane  fciences,  fhe   had  a  defign  of   introducing   the  popiOi 
religion  :   yet,   to   do   her  jufiice,  flie  is  very  referved  on  that 
Lead  ;  for,   in   the  whole  work,  fhe  has  fcarce  let  any  thing 
fall  that  can   be  faid  to  border  upon  popery,  except  the  article 
of  images,  where   flie  cle-rs  her  church  (for  fhe  acknowledges 
herfelf  a  Roman   Catholic)   from    the  imputation  of  idolatry. 
She  fays  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  fpeaking  of  religion 
to  her  fcholars,  and  jufiifying  it  againfl   any  calumnies:   that 
her  church  was  injured:  that  it  abhorred   idolatry:   that  it  did 
not  believe  any  virtue  refided  in  the  images:    and  that  the  ho- 
nour fhe  paid  them   entirely  related  to   the  objefl:   reprefented- 
by  them.     Had  her  fcholars,    fhe  adds,  tliought  her  capable  of 
profefTing  a  religion  tolerating  idolatry,   they  were  too  knowing 
not  to  have  abhorred  both  her  and  her  inftruiflions.      But  here 
our  author  does  not  feem  to  exprefs  herfelf  with  any  kind  of 
precifion.    If  her  reli|ion  does  not  tolerate  idolatry,   it  tole- 
rates 
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rstes  nothing  but  itfelf :  indeed,  we  vvifh  it  were  a  greater 
friend  to  toleration  ;  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  good  of 
religion,  and  the  happinefs  of  fociety.  By  tolerating  idolatry, 
madam  de  Beaumont  muft  certainly  mean  preaching  up  an  ido- 
latrous worfliip  ;  and  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  leave  to  our 
learned  divines  to  determine.  This  we  Ihall  only  obferve  by 
the  way,  that  according  to  this  lady's  way  of  reafoning,  the 
generality  of  the  pagans,  or  at  leaft  the  rooft  fenfible  part  of 
them,  were  not  idolaters  ;  for  furely  they  did  not  believe  any 
more  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  any  virtue  refided  in  the 
images  ;  and  the  honour  they  paid  them  muft  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  objedts  reprefented,  and  not  to  the  reprefentation. 
But  thefe  ladies  were  f->  young,  that  they  could  not  be  called 
inoiving;  much  lefs  were  they  capable  of  judging  of  their  mif- 
trefs,  or  of  her  religion:  and  even  had  they  been  capable,  they 
would  neither  have  abhorred  her  nor  her  inftruflion?,  provided 
thefe  were  not  upon  the  fubjeft  of  idolatry  ;  and  as  for  herfelf, 
were  fhe  never  fo  great  an  idolator,  v^'e  apprehend  it  would  ra- 
ther have  rendered  her  an  objefl  of  pity  than  deteftation.  The 
truth  we  fuppofe  to  be  this,  that  the  young  ladies  knew  ma- 
dame  de  Beaumont  to  be  a  native  of  France,  and  looked  upon 
her  as  a  woman  of  good  fenfe  and  education,  but  gave  them- 
felves  no  manner  of  concern  about  her  religious  principles. 
Perhaps  it  would  better  if  this  point  were  more  attended  to  by 
parents,  and  the  education  of  children  were  not  committed  to 
perfons  of  a  different  perfuafion  :  it  is  often  the  caufe  of  un- 
settling the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  of  rendering  them  indif- 
ferent about  all  religion. 

In  regard  to  the  praftice  of  morality  inculcated  in  this  work, 
our  author  will  certainly  appear  too  Severe,  to   the  generality  of 
•her  readers :  the  dodrine  flic  eftabliflies  throughout  is  intirely 
inconfiftent  with  the  cuftoms   and   maxims  of  the  world  :   to 
'praftife  it  her  pupils  muft  renounce  the  gay  part  of  life,  and 
forego    all    fafhionable  diverfions  ;  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  fhe 
•fays,  as  reconciling  God  and  worldly  pleafures  ;  no  ferving  two 
mafters :  and  if  you  complain  to  her  of  ihe  feverity  of  this  doc- 
trine, fhe  defires  you  to  expoftulate   with  Jefus  Chrift.      He  is 
the  author  of  the  gofpel  ;  and  all  fhe  does  is  to   perfuade  her 
■pupils  to  give  attention  to  it.     One  would  think  they  might  as 

well    give   attention    to    Mr.    W f d  ;    but  madame 

de  Beaumont  defpifes  the  cenfureof  Engliih  critks ;  flie  is  gone 
back  to  Paris,  far  out  of  their  reach  ;  htr  health  will  require 
her  to  be  abfent  feveral  years,  and  fhe  even  doubts  whet-her  it 
will  be  ever  given  her  again  to  behold  the  drlightfui  banks  of 
;fhe  river  Thafnes. 
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So  much  for  t!ie  religious  part  of  this  work.  As  to  the  me- 
thod and  form,  it  differs  very  little  from  this  lady's  other 
compofitions,  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  name  of  Maga- 
zines, and  this,  though  it  goes  by  another  title,  is  properly  a 
contiriiiation  of  the  Miflcs  Magazine.  It  is  written  in  the  way 
of  dialogue.  The  Dramatis  Pajlna.'  are  Mrs.  Affcible,  (viz.  Ma- 
dame de  Beaumont  herfeU)  and  her  pupils,  Lady  Senfible, 
Lady  Witty,  Lady  Violent,  Mifs  Sophia,  Mifs  Bella,  Mifs  Rural, 
&c.  She  defires  the  rcuuer  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  in 
regard  to  the  or'giaals  of  her  fpeakers.  The  main  part  has 
been  taken  from  the  conver/ations  of  her  fcholars ;  the  ground 
fhe  worked  on  was  real  ;  the  embroidery  is  the  fruit  of  her  own 
fancy. 

Thefe  dialogues  contain  a  whimfical  intermixture  of  hiftory, 
fable,  romance,  cafuiftry,  points  of  law,  political  debates,  and 
religious  difcourfes.  The  converfation  generally  opens  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  New  Teft^ament,  upon  which  Mrs.  Affable  makes 
her  remarks.  Then  they  proceed  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  where 
Mrs.  Affable  now  and  then  entertains  her  pupils  with  a  difh  of 
politics.  If  the  converfation  takes  too  ferious  a  turn,  fhe  enlivens 
It  wiih  a  little  (lory,  or  novel,  always  containing  fome  ufeful 
inftrudlion.  The  di  ibgue,  upon  the  whole,  is  fprightly  and 
animated  ;  the  characlers  very  natural,  and  well  fuftriined.  The 
obfervations  are  frequently  judicious  ;  and  the  reader  is  often 
entertained  with  pretty  fmart  queries  from  the  ycung  fpeakers. 
Sometimes  a  theological  queftion,  or  a  cafe  of  confcience,  arifes; 
and  MiS.  Affable  fhews  herfelf  well  (killed  in  cafuiftry  and  di- 
vinity. One  would  ttiink  (lie  had  read  all  the  fathers  and  com- 
mentators ;  when,  perhaps,  (he  has  been  ailifttd  by  her  father- 
confefibr :  for  (he  fays  it  is  necellary  to  have  a  fpiritua!  direc- 
tor, which  is  foiiicthiiig  boideiing  upon  the  dodrine  of  auricu- 
lar conre{rK)n. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  prefent  age  will  never  relifh  m^adaire 
de  Beaumont's  cafuiftiy.  She  feems  to  be  a  rigid  Janfenift; 
file  allows  of  no  pla)s,  t;alls,  nor  alfemblies.  But  why  fo  cruel 
to  the  young  ladies  ?  It  is  becaufe,  (he  makes  anfwer,  it  is  at 
balls,  at  play-houfes,  and  alfemblies,  the  world  generally  erefcs 
its  throne  ;  there  it  is,  that  we  ccntraft  fo  many  maxims  con* 
tsary  to  the  gofpel.  ^s youth  vn-Jl  take  its  pleafure,  it  is  the  feajcn 
for  merriments.  Haf'fy  are  the  rich  ;  it  is  a  fne  thing  to  be  a  man  in 
■po-joer,  \^c.  Ihc'e  places  are,  therefore,  extremely  dangerous; 
and  when,  through  an  indifpenfable  neccflity,  we  cannot  avoid 
being  there,  wefhouid  go  as  loan  infeClcd  [jlace.  Very  auftere 
indeed,  Mrs,  Beaumont!  So,  the  young  ladies  of  Great  Britain 
ate  to  iook  upon  the  theatres  as  |)iaces  of  infe«3ion.  But  if 
th?y  are  fuch  horrid  places,  why  fhculd  we  go  thither  at  all  ? 

Is 
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Is  there  any  reafon  to  jufiify  our  expoHng  ourfelves  voluntarily 
to  a  dreadful  contagion  ?  But  how  comes  the  theatre  to  be  a 
place  of  infedtion  ?  Becaufe,  fhe  fays,  it  tends  to  foment  the 
fpirit  of  the  world,  and  to  inierefl  us  for  perfons  really  vicious, 
though  pofiefTed  of  fome  apparent  virtues.  She  gives  us  an 
inftance  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas.  Douglas's  mother  is 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  only  fon,  whom,  at 
length,  llie  finds  again;  this  fon  is  a  hero,  that  is,  a  man 
whofe  chief  ambi'.ion  is  to  difiinguifh  himfelf  in  battle.  This 
fon  is  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  in  his  behalf  (for  this  lady  is 
a  Chriftian)  fhe  makes  the  moft  pathetic  and  moll  moving  pray- 
er. "  \i  there  be  a  Providence,"  ilie  fays,  "  it  is  obliged  to 
watch  over  her  fon,  for  he  is  a  man  of  virtue."  What  noble 
fentiments !  A  few  minutes  after  this  prayer,  the  fon  returns  011 
thertage,jull  expiring,  for  one  of  his  enemies  has  aflaflinatedhim. 
At  this  his  mother  falls  into  the  molt  violent  defpair,  breaks 
away  from  the  company,  and  foon  after  news  is  brought  that  Hie 
has  thrown  herfelf  from  a  rock.  Now,  fays  Mrs.  Affable,  the 
heroine  of  this  play  is  a  mother  doatingly  fond  of  her  fon,  fo  as 
to  deftroy  herfelf  on  his  account,  and  the  hero  a  man  who  is 
a  fi-ranger  to  real  virtue,  and  whofe  mind  is  engrofled  by  ex- 
ceflive  ambition.  And  yet  we  like  the  woman  who  killed  her- 
firlf  ;  and  are  extremely  concerned  about  her  fon.  But  Mrs. 
Affable  does  not  confider,  oris  not,  perhaps,  acquainted  with, 
the  end  of  tragedy,  which  is  to  purge  the  paflions  by  terror  and 
furprize.  Tlic  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  always  propofed  as 
objefls  of  imitation  ;  but  their  tragical  actions  are  reprefented 
on  the  flage,  in  order  to  produce  a  terror,  which  fhould  teacli 
us  to  moderate  fuch  pafiionsas  were  the  caufe  of  thofc  difmal  ca- 
taftrophcs.  This  being  the  end  of  tragedy,  that  of  Douglas 
will  certainly  be  produftive  of  I'nch  an  effeit.  We  look  upon 
the  mother  of  Douglas  as  a  parent  exrenively  fond  of  her  fon, 
lo  as  to  lofe  her  reafon  upon  feeing  him  die  by  the  fvvord  of 
iin  afiaffin.  This  at  once  excites  our  compalTion,  and  llrikes  us 
with  terror;  it  teaches  us  to  moderate  our  pa/fions,  and  to 
afpire  to  fuch  a  fr.rf!ri)de  of  miiid,  as  may  enable  us  to  bear  ^<> 
h^avy  a  lof^-,  rather  than  kill  ourfelves  through  grief.  But  in 
the  chara(?ier  of  the  fon,  tiiere  is  nothing  reprehenfible ;  he 
Joved  war,  and  was  forry  to  die  before  he  had  diflinguifiied  him- 
ielf  by  fome  great  viLiory.  Jhich  was  the  clnrafter  of  many 
oi  the  great  mtnof  antiq\iily,  who  facrifired  their  lives  in  de- 
ience  of  their  country,  and  whofe  names  are  tranfniitted  in  ths 
records  of  differenf  nations  to  the  latefl  pollerity. 

We  have  done  with  a;adnm  de  Beanmnnt  as  a  cafnifl  and  a 
critic  :  we  now  come  to  view  her  as  a  phjlofophcr  and  divine  ; 
•or  i.ukcii  (h«:  attempts  to  lliinc  in  every  thing,     And  here  we 
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muft  own,   file   feems   to   have   a  knowledge  above  her  fex,  ft 
knowledge  rather  acquired  by  reading  the  works   of  fchool-di- 
vines  than  by  her  own  meditations.     Speaking  of  the  parable 
of  the  talents  in  the  gofpel,    fhe  fhrewdly  applies  it  to  three 
forts  of  perfons.     The  five  talents  are  the  liglit  of  the  gofpel, 
■which  is  given  to  all  Chriftians.     They  who  worfliip  God  and 
not  Jefus  Chrift,  as  the  Turks  and  Aiians,  are  they  who  have 
received  the  two  talents.     The  pagans  and  the  idolators,  who 
are  left  to  the  law  of  nature,  are  thofe   who  have  only  one  ta- 
lent given  them.     Now  what  does  God  require  of  thefe  three 
forts  of  perfons  ?     To  improve  the  talents  they  have  received  ; 
the  Chriftian  in  labouring  daily  after   perfedlion,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  evangelical  precepts  ;  the  Turks  and  Arians,  in  pay- 
ing that  worfhip  to  God,    which   confcience  didates ;  and  the 
pagan,    in    performing  the  duties  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
God  has    planted   in  his  heart.     But  what  will  be  the  refult  of 
this  fidelity  in   praftifing  what  we  know,   and   duly  improving 
our  talents  ?    An  increafe  of  talents,  the  fays,  thiat  is,  of  light 
and  lyiowledge.     Hence  God,    were  it    necefTary,  would  make 
bis  gofpel  known  by  a  miracle   to  him,   who  makes  a  right  ufe 
of  the  fingle  talent  which  he  received,  and  of  the  grace   given 
liim  for  its  improvement.     This  (he  pretends  to  confirm  by  the 
ftories  of  Cornelius  the  centurion,  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  of 
St.  Paul  and  Ananias  ;  all  taken  from  the  A£ls  of  the  Apoflles. 
But,  left  our  female  divine  fhould  be  fufpedled  of  Pelagianifm, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  power  of  pagans  to  follow   the  law  of  nature, 
ihe    declares,   that    fhe  does  not  mean  they  can  obferve  it  b/ 
their  own  ftrength,  for  of  ourfelves  we  can  do  nothing  that  de- 
ferves  faith  and  falvation.     They  are   gifts   purely  gratuitous, 
as  we  cannot  obtain  them  but  by  the  afliftance  of  a  preventing 
grace,  which  God  gives  to  all  men.      He  works  in   us   the  be- 
ginning and  completion  of  our  falvation. 

But  not  fatisfied  with  declaring  that  the  pagans  cannot  fol- 
low the  law  of  nature  by  their  own  ftrength,  flie  goes  further, 
and  will  not  allow  them  to  be  capable  of  performing  a  virtuous 
aflion.  After  the  moft  exaft  and  impartial  examination,  fhs 
has  not  been  able  to  find  in  paganifra  one  fingle  irreproachs- 
i)le  virtue.  According  to  her,  the  morals  of  the  pagan  philofo- 
phers  were  depraved,  and  this  depravation  was  a  punifhmenf 
for  their  impiety  towards  God,  fince  having  known  him  by  his 
works,  they  did  not  glorify  him.  The  fages  of  paganifm,  with 
all  their  philofophy,  were  bad  men.  And  again,  we  fliall  find 
among  the  moft  moral  pagans,  vices  honoured  with  the  name 
of  virtues;  yet  from  the  faithful  praflice  of  thofe  falfe  virtues, 
we  are  not  to  conclude  they  were  upright  men.  There  was 
not  one  virtuous  man  in  Sparta,  becaufc  they  were  attached  to 
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the  praflice  of  vice,  dignified  with  the  name  of  virtue.  Strange 
indeed  !  Mrs.  de  Beaumont.  Are  not  a  regard  to  old  age,  tem- 
perance, frugality,  fobriety,  love  of  one's  country,  virtues  ? 
and  were  not  thefe  all  praQifed  by  the  Spartans  ?  That  does 
not  fignify,  fays  our  author,  they  were  only  good  qualities  ; 
and  of  fuch  even  the  moft  v\icked  among  us  are  not  entirely 
deftitute.  An  avaricious  man  may  be  chafte  and  temperate, 
and  may  hate  backbiting  and  llander  ;  thefe  are  very  good 
qualities  ;  but  they  are  only  conditional;  he  fliall  only  obferve 
them  while  they  do  not  cladi  with  his  predominant  paffion : 
fuppofe  an  opportunity  offers  of  gaining  a  large  Aim  of  money, 
then  farewel  virtue,  and  all  hatred  of  lying  and  llander.  The 
mifer  then  will  turn  his  back  on  thofe  virtues,  which  feem  the 
moft  natural  and  dear  to  him,  they  always  give  way  to  his 
avarice.  What  then  ?  Does  that  alter  the  nature  of  things  } 
or  hinder  chaftity,  temperance,  &c.  from  being  really  virtues, 
becaufe  they  fometimes  are  obliged  to  yield  to  a  man's  predo- 
minant paffion  ?  Yes,  fays  madame  de  Beaumont,  virtue  is  An- 
gle, and  but  one,  and  cannot  be  divided ;  fo  that  without  lov- 
ing all  the  virtues,  we  cannot,  in  reality,  be  poflefled  of  any 
one.  Then  becaufe  a  man  is  not  chafte,  he  is  a  drunkard,  a 
liar,  an  ufurer,  a  thief,  and  guilty  of  every  vice?  But  how 
is  this  to  be  applied  to  the  poor  pagans  .?  'They  are  all  ready, 
fays  our  author,  to  facrifice  their  good  qualities,  (for  you  muft 
not  call  them  virtues)  to  their  favourite  paffion  or  propenfity ; 
and  this  hinder  them  from  being  really  virtuous.' 

The  whole  of  this  religious  jargon,  which  denies  the  pagans 
to  have  been  poffefled  of  any  real  virtue,  arifes  from  a  fcrupu- 
Jous  delicacy  of  fome  Chriftians  in  regard  to  the  neceffity  of  di- 
vine grace.  They  imagine  that  to  allow  any  virtuous  aftionin 
a  pagan,  would  tend  to  an  indiffence  in  religion,  and  to  diml- 
nifh  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer.  But  we  do  not  fee  how  this  con- 
fequence  at  all  follows  j  and  if  we  may  fairly  fpeak  our  mind  in 
regard  to  the  controverfy,  v.'hich  has  made  a  great  noife  among 
Chriftians  in  different  ages,  it  feems  to  be  only  an  oyo(ji.itT^[j.dL'X^ieif 
or  verbal  difpute  :  for  if  by  the  word  'virtue,  we  mean  no 
more  than  a  moral  habit,  which  inclines  us  to  perform  reafon- 
able  adions,  we  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poflible  to  maintain  that 
among  the  pagans  there  v;as  no  fuch  thing  as  real  virtue.  A 
perfon  might  as  wtll  attempt  to  prove  that  the  pagans  never 
performed  any  reafonabie  adions,  that  is,  fuch  as  wee  agreea- 
ble to  right  rcafon  ;  which  would  be  much  the  fame  thing  as 
attempting  to  prove  that  they  were  nil  mad.  Some  of  the  fa- 
thers, indeed,  as  St.  Aufcin,  have  fj)oken  contemptuoufly  of  the 
virtues  of  the  pagans,  as  if  they  were  only  falfe  virtues  ;  but 
then  they  fpoke  cf  the.ii  only  with  regard  to  a  future  ftate,  and 
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eternal  happincfs.  They  allowed  them  to  be  virtues,  but  not 
fiich  virtues  as  would  lend  them  to  heaven,  but  only  deferving 
of  ttmpoial  rewards.  St.  AuHiii  himfelf,  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  5rh  book  of  the  City  of  God,  fays,  that  the  Romans  re- 
ceived  that  empire  and  dominion,  which  fpread  their  naire 
throughout  the  world,  as  a  reward  for  their  exttaordinary  vir- 
tues. If  their  virtues  were  no  more  than  vices,  according  to 
the  dodrine  of  fome  who  pretend  to  think  as  St.  Auftin,  it 
would  follow  that  God  had  rewarded  vice ;  which  would  be  a 
great  abfurdiry. 

But  whatever  St.  Aullin  might  think,  for  he  is  of  no  au- 
thority with  us,  it  is  impoflible  to  fiippofe,  that  there  was  no 
real  virtue  among  the  pagans,  without  contraciding  fcripture 
and  right  reafon.  From  feveral  paflages  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
It  appears  that  the  moral  aftions  of  the  heathens  had  fome  kind 
of  merit.  Thus,  in  Exodus,  the  two  midwives,  Shiphrah  and 
Puah,  received  the  divine  blefling  for  faving  the  Hebrew  men- 
children,  whom  Pharaoh  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  Thus 
the  prophet  Daniel  advifes  king  Nebuchadnezzar  to  break  off 
his  fins  by  righteoufnefs,  and  his  iniquities  by  fhewing  mercy 
to  the  poor.  And  St.  Paul  fays,  that  the  Gentiles  which  have 
not  the  law,  do  bv  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
lor  thefe  having  nor  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themfeives.  Shall 
we  fay,  that  the  Deity  rewarded  evil  at^ions  ?  That  Daniel 
gdviftd  the  king  to  commit  wickedncfs .?  That  St.  Paul  fpoke 
too  much  in  favour  of  infidels.?  And  would  it  not  be  ridicu- 
lous to  pretend,  that,  among  the  pagans,  a  child  who  loves  and 
rcfperts  his  taiher  docs  not  perform  a  virtuous  nflion  ?  Or  that 
aperfon  who  cxpoi'es  his  life  for  the  ftivice  of  his  country,  who 
relieves  his  neighbour  in  dilirefs,  or  ufes  violence  to  himfelfra- 
therihan  indiilgehis  unlawful  paiTiors,  is  not  a  good  man,  and 
Vvonhv  of  praife  and  reward  ?  Does  the  difr'erence  of  religion 
alter  the  nature  of  tl'.e  adion,  and  make  that  to  be  a  virtue 
in  a  Chriftian,  which  was  a  vice  in  a  pagan  r  or  vice  verfa  ? 

But  the  foundation  of  this  opinion  is  a  mofl  unjuft  and  un- 
charitable prefu.Tnption,  that  all  the  good  acTions  of  the  pagan? 
{)roceeded  from  vanity  and  felf-love  ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that 
they  were  vicious  at  the  bottom,  and,  ofcourfe,  unworthy  of 
bearing  the  name  of  virtue.  But  we  deny  that  all  the  pagans 
without  exception  a<fled  upon  fuch  a  motive  ;  both  reafon 
and  charity  oblige  us  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  many  of  them, 
and  believe  that  they  embraced  the  fide  of  virtue,  only  to  ren- 
der themfeives  agreeable  to  the  Deity  :  for  they  oftentimes 
made  it  a  point  of  glory  to  defpife  glory;  ghriam  qui  fprti-erit, 
'vera:n  hr.hchit.  Liv.  dec.  iii.  1.  z.  And  Seneca,  in  one  of  his 
ktterS;  <:)^rei  vcs,  that  a  perfon  truly  virtuous  ought  to  defpife  all 
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honour  and  reputation,  and  trample  it  under  his  feet,  when  it 
comes    in  competition  with  his   innocence  ;  ju/ius  ejje  debet  cum 
infamia.     And  in   another  place  the   fame  philofopher  affirms, 
that  he  who  wants  his  virtuous  aflions  to  be  trumpeted  about, 
facrifices  to  glory  and   not  to  virtue,  qui  •virtutem  fuam  pitblicari 
njult,  non  'virtuti  laborat,  Jed  gloria.      What  foundation  have  we 
to  believe,    that  Scipio's  chaile  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  fair 
captive,  was  entirely  owing  to  a  motive  of  vanity  r    Why  fliould 
not  we  rather  think,  that  his  intention  was  to  do  a  thing  agree- 
able to   the  Author  of  nature,  and  from  a  virtuous  motive  ? 
And  indeed  God  only  is  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  and  fees  our  mofl: 
fecret  intentions.     For  us  to  give  a  worfe  interpretation  to  the 
aftion  of  others,  than  we  fhould  chufe  they   gave   to  ours,    is 
Jinreafonable  and  unjufl-.     The  fame  may    be   faid    of  all   the 
other  virtuous  a£lions  of  pagans,  recorded  in  hillory.     Is  it  noc 
unjuft  and   abfurd  to  pretend  that   the   friendfliip  between  Pi- 
thias  and  Damon   proceeded  from  vanity   rather  than  from  af- 
fection ?     By  the  like  way  of  reafoning,  a  pagan  might  mifinter- 
pret  the  virtuous  adion  of  Chrifiians,   and  impute  them  to  the 
fame    frltifli  motive.      Both   imputations    are    equally   unfair. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  many  pagans  as  well  as  ChrifHans  per- 
formed   good   actions,  to  fatisfy   their  confcience,   and  becaufe 
they  confidered   themfelves    as   bound  ^o  to  aft  by  the  law  of 
nature.     All  mankind  have   a  ray  of  lights  which  excites  them 
to  the  obfervance  of  that  law.      Whether  this   be  fufficient  to 
lead  them    to    falvation,    is  another  queHion  belonging  to   the 
doftrine  of  grace,  with    which  we  have  nothing  to   do;  all   we 
f.iy  is,  that  it    is   impoffible  to   prove    that  the   good  aftions  of 
the    pa 8;ans  proceeded   from  motives  of  vanity  and  ambition  j 
that  if  they  were  not  owing  to  fuch  motives,  theywtre  virtuous 
actions,  even  tliough  they    might   not   lead    to   heaven.      But 
furely  if  the  pagan  performs  the  duties  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  God  has  planted  in  his  heart,   it  is  very  hard   to  fuppofe 
that  the  performance  of  thofe  duties  will  not  lead  him  to  a  fiate 
of  future  happinefs.     The  late  ingenious  M.  de  Montefquiett 
is  faid  to  have  written  a  treatife,  to  fliew   that  the  idolatry  of 
mofl  of  the  pagans    did  not  deferve  eternal  damnation  ;  we 
could  willi  this  treatife  had  been  publiilied,  as  he  entered  into 
the   depths    of  this  moft  important  and  delicate    fubje£t,   with 
that  judgmicnt,  decency,  and  juftnefs,  which  difiinguifh  all  his 
writings. 

But  if  madame  de  Beaumont  is  not  the  beft  philofopher  and 
divine  in  the  world,  Ihe  is  a  very  pleafing  writer,  and  has  a 
pretty  fmattering  in  various  branches  of  literature.  Her  parti- 
cular excellence  is  her  manner  of  telling  a  flory,  which,  indeed, 
is  mofl  agreeable  ?.nd  entertaining.      Thofe  v.'ho   underftand 
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French  will  be  better  pleafcd  with  the  original ;  yet  the  tranfla- 
•^ion  is  natural  and  eafy.  But  what  adds  greatly  to  the  merit 
of  the  work  is  its  being  enlivened  with  a  number  of  excellent 
novels,  from  which  the  reader  muft  receive  both  inftrudioa 
and  amufcment. 


V.  The  Neiv  Tejlament :  carefully  collated nuith  the  Greek,  andcorreH- 
ed,  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  various  SubjeSis  treated  of 
hy  the  Infpired  Writers,  voith  the  common  Divijion  into  Chapters  and 
Verfes  in  the  Margin  ;  and  illujlrated  nuith  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  Richard  Wynne,  A.  M.  Re^or  of  St.  Al- 
phage,  London,  and  Chaplai7i  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Dunmore.  In  Tixo  Volumes.  Svo.  Pr.  izs.  bound. 
Dodfley. 

AS  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament  contain  the  hiftory 
of  our  redemption,  the  rules  of  our  duty,  the  difcoveries 
of  a  future  ftate,  and  the  like  important  fubjefl?,  they  are  of 
infinite    confequence    to   mankind,   and   therefore  ought  to  be 
preferved  with  integrity  and  care.     The  various  ledlions  fhould 
ie  compared,  and  the  moll  rational  and  authentic  adopted  into 
the  text.     The  errors  of  men  fliould  never  be  received   for  the 
vvifdom  of  God.     Every  palpable  miftake  fhould  be  redified  ; 
jevery  manifcft  interpolation   rejedled  ;  or,    if  we  may  ufe  the 
cxpreflion,  every  plant  eraakaled  vohich  our  Heavenly  Father  hath 
not  planted.     This  bufmefs,    however,  requires   the  greateft  fa- 
gacity  and  judgment ;  and  whoever  undertakes  to  cultivate  this 
holy  ground,  fhould  take  particular  care,  left  he  root  up  the 
wheat,  while  he  removes  the  tares.     The  punftuation,    though 
jierhaps  it   may  be  thought  a  trivial  ci  re  urn  fiance,    fhould   be 
carefully  obferved,   as  negligence  in   this  particular  will  throw 
darknefs  over  the  cleareft  argument.     Nothing,  however,  has 
l)een   more  injurious  to  the  facred  writings,  than  the  common 
method  of  dividing  them  into  chapters   and  verfes;   by  which 
means  the  chain  of  reafoniiig  is  broken,  the  fentences  mangled, 
the  eye  mifguidcd  *,  the  attention  bewildered,  the  true  meaning 
Joft,  and  llrange  hypothefes  invented  :   for  the  grofieft  abfurdi- 
ties    and  the  moft  fiagrant   blafphemies  have    been  frequently 
/defended  by  fjagments  of  fcriptures. 

*  '  The  clergy,  as  Mr.  Wynne  obferves,  are  not  always  at- 
tentive enough  to  the  fenfe,  while  the  eye  is  ilruck  by  thofc 
blank  fpaces  at  the  end  of  every  verfe  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon 
why  we  have  fo  many  indifferent  readers  of  the  fcriptures  in 
our  churx;hes.' 
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2.  Thefe  divine  writings  fhould  be  tranflated  with  accuracy 
and  fpirit.  Our  common  verfion  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  work, 
and  deferves  the  higheft  efteem  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  free 
from  imperfe£lion.  It  certainly  contains  many  falfe  interpre- 
tations, ambiguous  phrafes,  obfolete  words,  and  indelicate  ex- 
preflions,  which  deform  the  beauty  of  the  facred  pages,  per- 
plex the  unlearned  reader,  offend  the  faitidious  ear,  confirm  the 
prejudices  of  the  unbeliever,  and  excite  the  derifion  of  the 
fcorner.  An  accurate  and  elegant  tranllation  would  therefore 
be  of  infinite  fervice  to  religion  ;  would  obviate  a  thoufand  dif- 
ficulties and  exceptions ;  prevent  a  multitudeof  chimerical  tenets 
and  controverfial  queftions;  give  a  proper  dignity  and  luftre  to 
divine  revelation  ;  and  convince  the  world  that  whatever  ap- 
pears confufedjcoarfe,  or  ridiculous,  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  ought 
to  be  imputed  to  the  tranjlator. 

3.  They  fiiould  be  explained  in  a  rational  and  confiftentman- 
ner.  Since  the  firft  commencement  of  Chriftianity  we  have 
had  a  multitude  of  writers  on  the  New  Teftament ;  a  cloud  of 
expofitors,  commentators,  harmonifts,  paraphrafts,  &c.  who. 
have  overwhelmed  the  original  text  with  loads  of  learned  lum^ 
ber,  and  entertained  the  world  with  a  critical  ordinary 

—  "  chew'd  by  blind  old  fcholiafts  o'er  and  o'er." 

Their  compilations  are  daily  repeated  in  a  variety  of  difFerent 
forms.  A  fet  o{  tajlehfs  editors  confpire  to  reduce  the  Bible  to 
the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  plunged  into  ihe  fea  with  a  mill- 
ftone  fufpendcd  to  his  neck.  But — tnerfes  prof  undo,  pulchrior  eve- 
nit — its  excellencies  iw7/ appear.  It  has,  indeed,  been  admira- 
bly illufirated  by  a  fmall  number  of  truly  learned  and  judicious 
annotators ;  and  in  time,  perhaps,  we  (hall  have  a  complete 
commentary  by  fome  mafterly  writer,  who  is  perfeftly  fkilled  in 
the  Greek  and  oriental  languages,  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
ftances  and  cuftoms  to  which  the  authors  allude,  fees  thedefiga 
and  argument,  confiders  the  context  and  connexion,  diftin- 
guiflies  thofe  difcourfes  which  were  addrefled  to  particular  peo- 
ple from  thofe  which  are  applicable  to  all  mankind  ;  who  con- 
fults  reafon,  entertains  worthy  notions  of  God,  difregards  the- 
ological fchemes  of  faith,  and  *  invefiigates  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity  with  critical  fagacity  and  manly  freedom. 

In  what  manner  our  author  has  executed  the  work  before  us,, 
we  Ihall  now  proceed  to  enquire. 

*  This  track  has  been  happily  purfued  by  Mr.  Locke,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Sykes,  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  t!ie  learned  author 
of  a  Second  Argument  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  Mr,  Edwards, 
in  a  Treatife  on  Graci,  &c. 
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*  My  pihitlpal  dcfign,  fays  he,  in  this  cclitlon  of  the  Nevr 
Teftament,  is  to  icfcuc  the  facred  wiitings  froii)  the  confufion 
into  which  tliey  have  been  thrown  by  the  modern  divifion  of 
them  into  chapters  and  verfcs.' — 

*  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  mofl:  antient  ma- 
nufcripts  of  the  New  Teftament  have  no  other  divifion  but  pa- 
ragraphs, nor  any  blank  fpaces  between  the  words,  and  but  few 
points.' —  f. 

*  Cardinal   Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth,  [or 
rather  the  thirteenth  t]   century,  firft  introduced  the   chapteis 
now  in   ufe,  which  he   fubdivided  by  placing  in    the   margin, 
at  equal    diftances,  the   letters   A,    B,  C,  &c.  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  references  and  quotations.     As   for  the  prefent  verfes, 
Robert  Stephans,  a   French  printer,  was   the  inventor  of  them, 
in  the  year  1551.     Henry  Stephans,  his  fon,  informs  us  '*,  that 
his  father  made  this  divillon  of  the  New  Teltament  on  a  jour- 
ney   \inter  equitandiwi]  from   Lyons  to  Paris  ;  fo  that  it    is   no 
wonder,  this  divifion  (hould  be  fo  inaccurate.     This  wild  undi- 
gefted  invention  was  introduced  into  the  fubfequent  editions  of 
the   New   Teftament,  in  all  langua«ges,   and   has  continued  to 
this   time  :  but  no  other  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  retaining 
this   learned  printer's  innovation,   which  greatly  obfcures   the 
fenfe  of  the  facred  writings,  but   its  ufefulnefs  in  quoting   and 
confulting  them.     On  that  account  I  haveinferted  the  chapters 
and  verfes  in  the  margin,  but  without  making  a  new  feflion  at 
the  beginning  of  every  chapter,  or  breaking  off  the  line  at  the 
end   of  every  verfe.' 

•  The  Gofpels  and  Adis  of  the  Apoftles  are  here  divided  into 
feflions  and  paragraphs,  according  to  the  various  tranfaftions 
related  by  the  Evangelifts,  and  the  Epiftles  agreeably  to  the 
fubjefts  they  treat  of;  without  deftroying  the  connexion,  or 
huddling  together  a  variety  of  matter  :  in  both  I  have,  for  the 
mofi:  part,  followed  Bengelius's  method  §,  after  having  com- 
pared it  with  the  Alexandrine  manufcript.     As  to  the  pun£lu« 

f  In  order  to  give  thofe  readers,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
antient  manufcripts,  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
written,  our  author  fubjoins  a  fpecimen  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
which  is  fuppcfed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  is  now  depofitedin  theBritifti  Mufeum. 

X  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  died  An.  1 260. 

*  '  See  his  preface  to  the  Concordance  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.' 

§  *  Bengelius,  after  twenty  years  application,  publifhed  the 
Greek  Teftament,  differently  pomtid  and  divided  frooi  the  com- 
mon editions,  in  the  year  1734.* 

ation. 
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atjon,  I  have  been  careful  in  correding  It,  not  only  in  the  vul- 
gar tranflation,  but  alfo  in  the  original,  as  appears  hy  the  notes, 
&c.  Nor  did  I  think  the  orthography  tube  negleded  in  a  work 
of  this  kind  :  for  I  have  avoided  all  abbreviations  in  the  text, 
and  thofe  modern  refinements  in  fpelling,  which  are  incon- 
(iftent  with  the  genius  of  cur  language. 

*  Tlie  texr,  in  this  edition,   is   fomewhat  different   from  the 
vulvar  tranflation,  which,  at  firft,  I  deHgned  to  copy  ^jerbatim: 
but,  on  comparing  that  verfion  carefully  with  the  original  (the'  it 
is  a  good  tranflation  upon  the  whole)   1  thought  it  requifite  to 
deviate  from  it  fometimes,  and  frequently  to  alter  the  language. 
For  {oxx^t  of  the  words  and    phrafes,   familiar  to  our  anceftors, 
are  now  grown  fo  obfolete  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers  :  others  are  too  mean,  equivocal,  or  inadequate 
to  the  original,  which  perhaps  is  owing  to  the  fluftuating  fate  of 
our  language ;  and   feme  paffages  are  not  fo  exaflly  rendered 
by  our  tranflators,  as  a  work  of  that  kind  required.     In  all  thefe 
cafes,  I  made  no  fcruple  of  differing  from  our  public  tranfla- 
tion;  endeavouring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  Iteer  in  ajuft  medium 
between    a   fervlle  literal   tranflation,   and  a  paraphraftic  loofe 
verfion  ;  between  low,  obfolete,  and  obfcure  language,  and  a 
modern  enervated  ftile.      How  far  I  have  fucceeded,  the  impar- 
tial  public  muft    determine:   1   fliall  only  entreat  the  learned 
reader    to   compare   this    work   wich    the  original,  before    he 
condemns    it  ;  for,   though    it    is   far  from   being   free    from 
errors,   I  flatter   myfelf,   he  will  candidly  own,  that  it  is  more 
juft  and   accurate  than   any  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament 
in  our  language.     The  fupplemental  words,  which  are  printed 
in  the  Italic  charafler,  will,  I  prefume,  be  found  fewer  in  num- 
ber in  this   than  in    any  modern  tranflation  ;   befides,    in  our 
public  verfion,  the  interpolations  are  frequently  redundant,  and 
fometimes  obfcure  the  fei>fe.     I  mud  farther  obferve  that  the 
Greek  particles,  which  have  a  variety  of  flgnifications,  and  are 
fometimes  mere  expletives,   are   often   improperly  rendered  by 
our  tranflators  ;  of  this  the  tedious  repetition  of  [^Wj,  which 
is  almoii  the  only  copulative  in  our  language,  is  a  flagrant  in- 
ftance.     They  not  only  tranflate  the  particles  ««/,  cTi,  t«.  ^c, 
h^j  and ;  but   alfo  render  the  Greek  participles  generally  by   a 
verb,  and  tack  it  to  the  fucceeding  verb  by  the  copulative  ^«ii', 
which  the  original  by  no   means   requires :  for  example,    o  S'i 
ei-Trox-pi-uiii  ziTTl  is  rejidered,  and  he  aufvuered  Ai^vyjald ;   not  to 
mention  numberlefs    other   inftances   of   a  fimilar  kind,    which 
might  be  produced.     Which  for  'who  is  quite   obfoiete,   and  of 
for  by  is  frequently  equivocal,  in  the  common  trariflation  of  the 
Bible  ;  as  in  Ffal.  cxi.  2.    "  The  works  of  the  Lord  ar';  great, 

'  -      .    lought 
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fought  out  if  all  them  that  have  pleafure  therein  ;"  /.  e.  iniiejll- 
gated  by  all  thofe  ixho  take  pleafure  in  them. 

*  As  for  the  notes,  they  are  partly  feieded  from  the  bcfl:  critics 
and  commentators,  and  partly  occurred  to  me  by  a  careful  pcrufal 
of  the  original ;  but  I  have  only  inferted  thefubftance  of  the  for- 
mer, without  troubling  the  reader  with  the  names  of  the  authors, 
or  difiinguifhing  them  from  the  latter  :  this  would  have  been  of 
no  fervice  to  the  unlearned  ;  and  the  learned  will  be  at  no  lofs  to 
dillinguifh  the  one  from  the  other,  Hovv^ever,  it  would  be  un- 
juft  in  me  not  to  mention  the  leartied  and  pious  Dr.  Doddridge, 
whofe  Family  Expofitor  has  furnifhed  me  with  many  excellent 
notes,  and  illuftrations  ofobfcurepafiages  in  the  NewTeftament. 
Some  of  the  critical  notes  may  perhaps  appear  oftentatious,  of 
of  little  moment,  to  a  curfory  reader;  but  I  thought  them  ne- 
cetTary,  as  they  ferve  for  a  kind  of  vouchers  for  deviating  frotri 
the  vulgar  tranflation,  which  has  acquired  a  juft  veneration 
among  us  for  its  age  and  authority.  For  the  fame  reafon  I  have 
inferted  its  rendering  of  fome  paflages  in  the  notes,  that  the 
learned  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf,  without  the  trouble  of 
collating  the  two  tranflations  with  the  original ;  and  cited  others, 
to  ftiew  the  inaccuracy  or  obfcurity  of  it. 

•  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  I  have  not  ventured  to  explain, 
and  therefore  have  written  but  very  few  notes  upon  it  j  that 
prophetic  book  being  involved  in  clouds  and  obfcurity  by  Pro- 
vidence, for  wife  and  good  ends.  However,  I  have  juft  hinted 
at  the  general  opinion  of  Proteftant  divines  concerning  that 
myfterious  book,  in  a  fhort  intrcduftion,  to  which  1  refer  the 
reader.' 

Our  author  has  prefixed  to  the  Gofpels,  Ads,  &c.  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  the  facred  writers,  and  fome  other  preliminary  re- 
marks. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  tranfl-ation 
from  the  following  extraft. 

LUKE    IX. 

28  'And  It  came  to  pafs  that  about  eight  days  after  this 
difcourfe,  He  took  Peter,  and  John,  and  James,  and  went 

29  up  to  a  mountain  to  pray.  And  as  he  was  praying,  the 
afpedl  of  his  countenance  vjas  altered,  and  his  raiment  waj 

30  white    as    lightning.      And,   behold,  two  men  converfed 

31  with  him  ;  thefe  were  Mofes  and  Elijah,  who  appeared  in 
glory,  and  fpoke  of  his  exit  which  he  was  foon  to  accom- 

32  plilh  at  Jerufalem.  But  Peter,  and  they  who  were  with: 
him  were  weighed  down  with  lleep  ;  but  being  awakened, 
they  faw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  who  were  ftanding  with 

33  him.     And  it  came  to  pafs,  that  as  they  were  departing 

from 
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from  him,  Peter  faid  to  Jefus,  Mailer,  It  is  good  for  us  to  con- 
tinue here  !   and  kt  us  fet  up  three  tents,  one  for  Thee,  and 
one  for  Mofes,  and  one  for  Elijah  ;   not  knowing  what  he 
faid.     While  he  was  fpeaking  thus,  there   came  a  cloud,     3^ 
and  overlhadowed  them  ;  and  they  feared  as  they  entered 
into  the  cloud.     Then  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  fay-     35 
in^;,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  !   heaiken  to  him  !  And  vvhile     56 
the  voice  was  uttered,   Jefus  was  found  alone.      And  ihey 
werefilent,  and  told   no  man,   in   thofe  da^s,  any  of  thoie 
things  which  they  had  feen.' 

Mr.  Wynne's  dlvifion  by  chapters  is,  in  many  places,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  common  tranflaiion.  In  fome  inibnces  it 
is  very  proper,  in  others  capricious ;  e,  g.  The  2 1  ft  verfe  of  the 
2d  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  (wherein  we  aie  informed  thatour 
Lord  was  circumcifed  eight  days  after  his  birth)  makes  one  dr-' 
vifion,  or  chapter ;  but  the  paffage  above  cited  is  not  thrown 
into  a  feparate  divifion,  though  there  is  the  fame  interval  ia 
the  hiftory.  The  12th  verfe  of  1  John,  chap.  2. — "  I  write  to 
you,  dear  children,"  &c.  is  the  conclufion  of  one  chapter  ;  the 
next  verfe, — "  I  write  to  you  fathers," — is  the  beginning  of 
another,  as  if  it  was  a  diftinft  addrefs  to  the  fathers  ;  thougli 
the  words  which  immediately  follow  overturn  this  hyporhefis. 

Inftead  of  fuhjoining  ihe  notes  which  attend  the  paflage  we 
have  here  extradled,  we  fiiall  colled  a  variety  out  of  both  vo- 
lumes, which  perhaps  will  be  more  fatisfaftcry  and  entertaining 
to  the  reader. 

Mat.  ii.  3.  "  When  king  Herod  heard  ti/e/e  mjords  he  was 
alarmed,"  kx. 

—  '  Troubled^  vul.  tranfi.  but  Tu^xa-au  is  tc?  caufe  a  great  emo- 
tion in  the  mind  either  by  fear,  joy,  or  admiration.  Herod,  who 
was  jealous  for  his  crown,  might  he  troubled  2tX  the  news  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem,  whom  he  oppieficd,  would  rather 
c.:nccive  hopes  of  deliverance  frorn  the  birth  of  the  Mcliiah.' 

—  V.  13.  "And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  an  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  jofeph,"  &c. 

'  The  angel,  v,  tr.  But  there  is  no  article  in  the  original  ; 
though  our  tranllators  have  often  inferred  it  in  the  N.  T.  arid 
frequently  omitted  the  article  when  it  is  expreffed  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  defeil  here,  and  iri 
feveral  other  places,  without  faking  notice  of  it  in  the  margin.' 

—  V.  16.  "  Herod — flew  ail  the  male  children  that  v.ere 
in  Bethlehem,  and  all  the  territories  thereof," 

*  Tofj  roai^aj  fignifies  boys,  or  males,  in  this  place,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  mafculine  article  rttj.' 

Vol.  XVIIL  5*//m^«r,  1764,  O  This 
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This  tranflation  may  be  right,  becaufe  Herod  had  no  occa- 
fion  to  flay  the  females  ;  but  the  reafon  alFigned  is  not  conclu- 
five.  Mr.  W.  we  dare  fay,  would  not,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
tranflate  rot?  ayiet/?,  male  faints,  i  Cor.  xvi.  i.  &c. 

Mat.  iii.  12.  "  Whofe  fan  is  in  his  hand;  and  he  will 
throughly  cleanfe  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  gra- 
nary.'' 

*  i'laxatfiiZfia,  purge,  v.  tr.  an  Engli/lj  word  improperly  ap- 
plied to  a  threfhing-floor  :  he  will  cleaaje  the  floor  with  his  fan, 
or  van,  an  implement  of  hufbaiidry  ufcd  for  winnowing  corn.' 

We  Qia'.l  have  no  critical  idea  ot  the  nrt/o*.  «t>)  p^ngt,  i^c.  if 
we  take  our  notions  from  the  modern  van  and  thnjhingfoor. 

iv.  8.  "  The  Devil — (heweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 

the  world,"  &c. 

'  i.  e,  fheweth  him  in  idea,  according  to  fome  ;  or  (hewed 
him  all  the  provinces  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  according  to 
others  :  but  the  word  Ks(7|U.o;  will  hardly  bear  this  fenfe.' 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that  the  devil  gave  our  Saviour  an 
ailual  view  of  the  whole  eailh.  The  meaning  of  Ko<j-|i>co?,  omav.- 
^ADi-n,  l^c.  mull  always  be  afartuined  by  the  context.  They  are 
often  ufed  to  fjgnify  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  world, 
[See  Joh.xii.  19.  Rom.  i.  8.  iv.  13.  Luke  ii.  i.  Adlsxi.  28.  xix. 
27.]  We  will  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  the  tempter  fhewed  our 
Lord  the  principalities  [See  Luke  iii.  i.]  of  the  circumjacent 
country,  and  {^iwmc^i^  difplayed  their  glory  ;  offering  him,  with 
peculiar  artifice,  all  the  Land  of  Promife,  [Gen.  xvii.  8.]  and  the 
throne  of  David,  which  a  falle  McHiah  would  certainly  have  ac- 
cepted, as  the  mofl  efFeflual  means  of  accomplifliing  his  inten- 
tions. 

V.  2  r.  •*  Ye  have  heard  that  it  h:ith  been  faid  to  thofs 

of  old,"  &c. 

*  r.  e.  It  is  a  precept  of  the  law  delivered  to  your  anceflors 
by  the  adminiflration  of  Mofes  [Ex.  xx.  13.]  and  not  faid  by,  &c. 
as  in  the  vulgr.  tranflation.' 

xiii.  31.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of 

muftard -feed,   which — becomeih  a  tree," 

*  The  Talmud  mentions  a  muftard-tree  fo  large  that  a  man 
might  fit  in  it;  and  another  whofe  branches  covered  a  tent. 
See. 

Gur  author  has  omitted  fome  curious  particulars  concerning 
the  magnitude  and  produce  of  thefe  muftard-trecs  in  the 
Talmud.  The  flory,  however,  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpofe,  and  equally  credible,  if  the  rabbins  had  informed  us 

that  in  one  of  thefe  wonderful  trees  there  was  a  rookery. 

Why  do  men  of  fenfe  adopt  fuch  legendary  trafh  ?    Plants  of 
the  larger  kind,   which  grow  to  the  fize  of  fljrubs,  are  ufually 

called 
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called  by  botanical  writers,  planta  arhorefcentes.  The  word  "^nlgot » 
in  this  place,  means  nothing  more  :  for,  according  to  our  Lord's 
accounr,  nvhea  it  is  grc-zvn  it  is  but  the  greateji  among  herbs,  and 
only  faid  to  afford  a  reception  for  birds. 

xiv.  27.  "  But  Jefus  inamediately  fpoke  to  them,  fay- 
ing. Take  courage  !" 

*  9«^c-£kT£,  conf.dite  :  have  confidence.  Thus  the  French  fay, 
Courage  /' 

This  notable  rennark,  we  fuppofe,  is  to  convince  the  reader 
that  our  author  is  an  adept  in  Englifli,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French. 

• xxiii.  33.  "  I'i?  ferpents !  je  progeny  of  vipers !" 

*  /.  e.  You  painted  ferpents,  which  outwardly  appear  beauli-> 
ful,  but  within  are  full  of  the  poifon  of  the  viper.' 

We  can  by  no  means  fuppofe,  with  our  annotator,  that  our 
Lord  alludes  to  the  beauty  of  a/ij/^/^a' ferpent.  We  fee  not,  in 
the  text,  the  leaft  appearance  of  fuch  an  affedled  allufion. 

xxvi.  45.    "  Do  you  fleep  on  ftill,  and  take  jour  reft  ?" 

*  I  have  rendered  this  fentence  interrogatively,  as  it  is  more 
confiOent  with  the  fequel,  Rife,  let  us  be  going !  &c.' 

Mark  iii.  21.  "  He  is  tranfported  beyond  himfelf." 
■  —  *  He  is  too  intent  on  his  bufinefs,  e|s(7ttj  :  his  friends  were 
afraid  left  his  fervent  zeal  (hould  be  injurious  to  his  health.' 

X.  30.  "  He  fliall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  now  in  this 

time,"  Sic. 

*  /.  e.  in  this  prefent  life,  he  fhall  have  all  the  comfort  he 
could  naturally  have  in  houfes  and  relations,  from  the  delights 
of  a  good  confcicnce,'  Sec. 

Thefe  manifold  advantages  were  more  probably  toarifefrom 
the  affeftion,  benevolence,  and  multitude  of  Chriftian  converts, 
brethren  in  Chrift. 

xi.  13.  "  The  time  of  figs  was  notj/et.'* 

'  J.  e.  it  was  already  fummer  (the  paffover,  which  now  ap- 
proached,  being  generally  in  April,  a  hot  month  in  that  cli- 
mate) though  the  time  of  gathering  figs  was  not  yet  come ; 
fo  that  our  Lord  might  reafonably  expeft  to  find  fruit  on  it,  as 
the  beft  figs  are  ripe  in  Judea,  the  beginning  of  fummer.' 

xiii.  32.  "  As  for  that  day  and  hour,  no  man  know- 

eth  it ;  not  even  the  angels  who  are  in  heaven,  nor  the  fon," 
&c. 

*  i.  e.  (fays  our  author)  with  refpecl  to  his  human  nature^ 
Lukeii.  37.   "  —  Departed  not  from  the  temple,"  &c. 

*  She  never  quitted  Jerufalem  ;  but  living  near  the  temple, 
fhe  conftantly  attended  the  hours  of  prayer,  &c.  and  fpent  a 
great  part  of  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  day,  in  religious  ex- 
crcifes,* 

O  2  Our 
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Our  aulhor  fie(j.iieni!v  gives  us  a  note  where  tlicre  fccms  kr 
be  no  cccafirn  ;  telling  us,  for  inftance,  that  to  be  in  Egypt,  is 
to  remain  in  Egypt  ;  that  Peter  ftretched  out  his  hand  lo  his 
fxvord,  when  he  llretched  (uit  his  hand,  and  drew  his  fword  ; 
that  to  deflroy  Jeftis,  is  to  have  Jefus  put  to  death  ;  that  hav- 
in'^  crucified  him,  is  having  fixed  him  to  the  crofs ;  that  having 
a  notorious  piifonep,  is  having  a  notorious  criminal  in  cut^ody; 
and  that  Judas  was  called  the  traitor,  becaufe  he  afterwards  be- 
trayed his  mafttr,  &c.  If  commentators  would  never  attempt 
to  explain  what  is  evident,  nor  prove  what  is  indifputable,  the 
literary  world  would  not  be  pcflcred  with  fo  many  volumes  of 
trifling  annotations. 

Luke  iv.  lo.     "  He  flull  give  his  angels  a  charge,  Zzc.^^ 

'  Compare  Pf.  xci.  il,  12.  Satan  here  quotes  SS.  by  fcraps, 
omitting  the  words  in  all  thy  ivays.  1  hofe  who  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  father  of  lies,  often  injure  the  caufe  of  truth  and  com- 
mon fenfe  by  fuch  unfah'  quotafion?.' 

xvi.  8-.  "  And  the  mnfter  praifed  the  unjuft  fteward  be- 
caufe he  had  done  prudently." 

'  O  Kti^joj,  the  lord,  vulg.  tranfl.  is  fomefhing  equivocal.  It 
was  the  lord  of  that  Arvant  that  praifed  him  for  afting  pru- 
dently, v.'iih  regard  to  his  own  intcrcR  j  though  he  difcharged 
Iiim  for  fraudulent  praQicc?:.' 

John  ii.  4.     "  O  woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  r" 

*  T»  iyMKUi^Toi  ;  which  may  be  rendered,  nvhat  is  that  to  mf 
and  thee?  q.  d.  fince  we  are  only  guefls  at  the  feaft,  what  con- 
cern is  it  of  ours?  for  thetime  for  maniftfiing  myfelf  by  working 
miracles  is  not  yet  arrived.' 

The  fair.eform  cf  words  occurs,  Mat.  viii.  29.  Mark  i.  24.  v. 
r,  -Ssm.xvi.  10.  xiv.2;.  1  Kings  xvii.  1 8.  ^c.  where  it  will  not 
admit  cf  the  latter  confiru<^ion  ;  our  tranfiation,  therefore,  is 
not  aboQether  wrong,  though  the  original  has  certainly  a  more 
refpeftful  appearance,  and  might,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be 
rendered,  li-v'w/  have y: it  tn  fny  to  me ? — Tv.ui,  ^'.^b^  a^i\<p<ii,  aio^-?,- 
A^r.vxM,  k3r>  were  common  ancient  forms  of  addrefs. 

vi.  44.  —  "  nnlefs  the  Father  draw  him." 

*  q,<d.  Your  prejiidlccs  againft  me  are  flrong,  and,  without 
the  influence  of  divine  grace,  will  prove  invincible  and  fatal  ; 
for  fuch  is  the  blindncfs  and  deeeneracy  of  human  nature, 
that  none  can  come  to  me,  nnlefs  my  Father  draw  him  with 
the  cords  of  his  lovt,  and  the  powerful  influences  of  his  holy 
fpirit.' 

God  might  be  faid  to  draw  men  to  Chrifr,  when  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  become  his  difciples,  by  miracles,  promifes,  ar- 
l^anients,  pcrfuafions,  lnftrui?,ions,  Sec.    See  the  nextverfe. 

John 
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John  xiv,  28.    "  My  Father  is   greater  than  rr,e."  [tl;an  I; 
i.  e.  than  1  am.] 

No  note  upon  this  pafTage. 

XV.  6.   "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

'  i.  e.  Separate  from  me  ye  can  do  ncthiiig  acceptable  to  my 
Father.' 

Or,  nothing  with  regard  to  th;  converfion  of  the  wcrld,  the 
purpofe  for  which  the  apoftles  were  chofcn.      See  veri'e  16. 

Rom.  V.   II.   "By  whom  we  have  now  received  il.e  rtconci- 
jiation." 

As  this  is  the  only  pafTige  in  the  N.  T.  where  y-arccXXayn  is 
rendered  atonement  in  rhe  common  tranflation,  the  orthodox  di- 
vines, in  the  fidt  tranlport  of  zeal,  will  certainly  exclaim  againft 
our  author  for  fubverting  a  fundamental  tenet.  But — 7ufa'vi., 
magne  fucerdas — he  is  a  faithful  Ton  of  the  church.  YKxa-vr.^M, 
Rom.  iii.  25.  he  tranflates  -propUiatibn,  and  iAftrxEc^-i,  Heb. 
ii.  27.  he  fenders  to  make  an  atonement. 

I  Cor.  xi.  29.  —  "  drinketh  judgment  to  hlmfelf." 
*  Kft^a,  damnation,  v,  tranfi.  is  a  very  harfh  expreffion,  and 
wide  of  the  apoftle's  meaning  ;  who  tells  the  Coiinthians,  ia 
the  next  verfe,  that  many  of  them  were  iveak  and/fii.  He  af- 
terwards fays,  verfe  32,  we  are  judged,  i.  e.  corrctfled,  as  ths 
apoftle  explaiiis  it  in  the  fame  verfe,  that  <zve  may  not  be  cc?id£mn- 
ed.  Hence  it  plainly  appears  thzt  judgment  here  implies  pater- 
nal chaflifements.' 

xii.  31.      "Now,  you  contend  earnellly  about  the  befi 

of  gifis,  and  yet  I  (hew  you  a  way  of  the  highefr  excellence." 

'  To  render  this  fentence  imperatively,  as  the  vulg.  tranfl.  and 
others  have  done,  is,  in  effed,  to  make  the  apoule  contradidi 
'Mmfeif.' 

Suppofe  we  take  Beza's  tranflatinn — fed  affeHate  dona  pctiora, 
et  porro  iter  ad  excellentiam  <vobis  indicabo. — Where  is  the  contra- 
diction }  Docs  nor  the  apoftle,  ch.  xiv.  i  "-^^v-' 39.  advife  the  Co-' 
rinthians  to  be  defirous  of  fpiiirual  gifts?  And  are  not  all  his 
recommendations  of  charity,  his  exhortations  to  that  virtue,  and 
his  diredlions  in  regard  to  the  conduit  of  fpiritual  ,perfons,  and 
the  right  ufe  of  th»fe  extraordinary  gifts,  confjiUnt  with  this 
ad-^ice  ?  An  attentive  reader  may  i^urictive  fev^eral  ditficulties  a-i- 
teiiding  Mr.  Locke's  iuterpietaiion,  which  our  author  hp.s 
he/'e  adopted. 

XV.  29.  —  "  baptif-d  in  the  room  of  the  dead  V 

*  /'.  e.  Thole  whoarejufl  fallen  in  the  caufe  of  Chrilt,  hut 
are  fucceeded  by  new  converts,  who  fill  up  their  pbceis,  as  janks 
of  foldiers  advance  to  the  combnt  in  the  room  of  their  compa- 
Jiiajis  who  have  fallen  in  ihci;-  fipht.' 
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M.  Le  Clerc,  &c.  have  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  prepofition  vTCi^y  by  a  paffage  in  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaffus,  lib.  viii.  c.  87.  in  which  the  hiftorian  tells  us,  the  Ro- 
man confuls  propofed  to  levy  other  foldiers  virt^  ruv  wrro^anoinruv, 

James  ii.  i^..      "  If  any  one  fay  that  he  hath  faith,''  &c. 

*  The  apoftle,  by  the  vioxA  faith,  here  means  fimply  an  aflent 
to  the  truth  of  the  gofpcl,  without  determining  whether  it  be,  or 
be  not,  efficacious  ;  and  then  declares,  that  if  this  aflent  does 
not  produce  good  works,  i.  e.  the  folid  virtues  of  the  heart  and 
]ife,  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  God  for  juftification.  See  ver.  17, 
But  St.  Paul  hy  faiih  means  a  cordial  and  vital  aflent  to  divine 
truths,  which  influences  the  heart  to  a  holy  temper,  and 
which,  according  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  entitles  a  man  to 
divine  acceptance,  without  obferving  the  Mofaic  ceremonial  law, 
and  previous  to  thofe  good  works,  which  will  naturally  be  the 
fruit  of  it.' 

When  St.  Paul,  Rom.  v.  i.  fpeaks  of  Chriflian  convert?, 
^iy.u.iio^i)irB%  *,  hai'ing  been  jujlifeii  hy  faith,  he  only  means,  that 
they  had  been  received  into  a  ftate  of  pardon  and  acceptance 
with  God  under  the  gofpel,  upon  a  profefTion  of  faith  in  Chrifl^, 
without  regard  to  {yny  previous  works.  But  when  St.  James  afl'erts, 
that  a  man  is  juftified  by  works  and  not  by  faith  only,  he 
ipeaks  of  the  final  juftification  of  mankind  at  the  laft  day. 
This  two-fold  acceptation  of  the  word  jujiification  obviates  at 
once  the  feeming  contradidlion  of  the  two  apoftles. 

We  fball  not  trace  our  author  through  any  more  of  his  notes; 
this  fpecimen,  we  believe,  is  fufficient.  He  generally  follows 
the  beaien  track.  Little  points  in  typography  he  has  adjufted, 
but  great  points  in  divinity  he  has  left  untouched. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  adefpicable  performance.  The 
tranflation,  in  many  inftances,  is  more  perfpicuous  and  exaft 
than  the  common  tranflation.  The  notes  are  clear  and  concife; 
extremely  well  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  young  di- 
vines, and  readers  of  moderate  erudition.  The  author  off"ers 
his  book  to  the  public  with  great  modefty  and  candour;  and 
therefore  it  deferves  a  favourable  reception. 

VI.    The   Times.     A  Poem.     By  C.  Churchill,  ^to.     Pr.  zs  (id. 

Flexney,  l^c. 

WE  do  not  remember,  during  the  courfe  of  our  under- 
taking, to   have  entered  upon  the  review   of  any  work 
w'th    {o    much    reludance,     as    upon     the    performance   be- 

*  See  Rom.  v.  9.  Tit.  iii.  7.  i  Ccr.  vi.  11.  where  the  Vv'ord 
refers  to  feme  time  p'aft,  and  fhculd  therefore  be  tranflated  as 
above, 

fore 
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fore  us :  however,   we  fhall  endeavour  to  preferve  that  decency 
from  which  its  author  has  too  often  deviated. 

Cicero,  in  his  pleading  for  Rofcius  of  Ameria,  extols  the  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  we  think,  at  the  expence  of  their  morals. 
He  tells  us,  they  knew  there  was  no  crime  but  might  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man,  and  therefore  they  invented  a  puni(h- 
ment  for  parricide,  a  fpecies  of  guilt  which  the  Greeks  had 
not  guarded  againft,  becaufe  they  could  not  fuppofe  it  to  exifl. 
If  there  is  a  crime  either  in,  or  out  of,  nature,  the  commiffion  of 
which  is  incredible,  it  is  that  which  is  the  principal  objed  of  this 
fatire,  and  which,  were  it  not  proved  by  legal  convidlons,  a  vir- 
tuous mind  would  never  fufpefl  to  have  a  being.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  think  fo  ill  of  our  own  country  as  to  imagine  this, 
more  than  infernal,  vice  is  fo  prevalent  amongft  us  as  Mr.  C — • 
reprefents  ;  and  if  we  examine  his  performance  by  thebeft  mo- 
dels of  fatire,  he  is  perhaps  indefenfible  in  this  publication, 
A  man  who  is  fo  far  lofi  to  nature,  decency,  and  virtue,  as 
to  commit  fuch  a  detctlable  crime,  is  not  to  be  reformed  by  a 
fong,  which  he  cannot  feel,  and  U'hich  may  fuggeft  to  others 
ideas  that  perhaps  might  never  have  othervvife  occurred.  A 
neighbouring  nation,  we  mean  the  Dutch,  have  that  noble 
and  well-judged  delicacy  to  punifli  the  execrable  pratlifers  of 
this  crime  in  the  night-time  and  in  filence,  by  fewing  up  the 
offenders  in  a  bag,    and  throwing  them  into   the  fea. 

Sorry  we  arCj  th?.t  the  times  afford  too  much  food  for 
'fatire.  Such  a  writer  as  Horace  would  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  in  fearch  of  uncommon  fins,  when  he  had  plenty  at 
hand.  The  Naufidiani,  .the  TigeIJi,  and  fuch  vermin  as 
he  brufhes  from  the  skirts  of  the  public,  fwarm  as  much  at 
London  as  they  did  at  Rome;  but,  without  derogation  to  Mr. 
C — ,  that  poet  made  the  moft  defperate  pajfes  nuhen  he  fmiled,  art 
art  of  which  our  bard  is  utterly  ignorant.  Juvenal,  in  all  his 
outrageous  fury  againfi  vice,  attacks  no  crimes  that  were  punifli- 
able  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  Perfius,  who  was  more  mo- 
ral than  either,  diffeiSts  the  imperial  pedant,  the  bad  tafte  of 
his  times,  the  private  hypocrite,  the  indolent  man  of  quality, 
the  flattery  of  courtier^,    the  crimes  of  tlxe   tyrant,  (fome   of 

which  are  the  fame  with  thofe   which  Mr.  C lafhes  in  this 

.poem)  the  flavery  of  vice,  and   the   abufe  of  riches  :   but  tho' 
we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  R.ome  was  far  more  wicked 

then  than  London  is   now.   he  is  more  fober  than   Mr.  C 

.in  his  fatije.  Perfius  poffcffes  one  bejuty,  which  we  never  re- 
member to  have  feen  pointed  out  by  any  preceding  critics, 
and  which,  of  all  the  ancients,  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  namely, 
the  happy  art  of  throwing  vice  i(,to  a  deep  fliade  by  the  ami- 
.able  emanations  of  bis  own  good  heart.     Among  the  moderns, 
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Boileau,  who  in  literary  matters  was  fplecn  and  prepofTcnion 
jtfclf,  was  ignorant  of  this  art,  and  Mr.  Pope  fometimes  af- 
fefls  it  too  much  ;  for  he  cants  and  lafhes  at  the  fame  time. 
He  knows  not  how  to  fiiiile  like  Horace,  or  to  inllrudl  like 
Perfuis,  tho',  upon  the  whoie,  he  was  perhaps  the  beft  fatirill: 
that  ever  wrote. 

Mr.  C fcts  out   in  the   hackneyed   track  of  general  h- 

tire  a^ainft  theprelent  age,  and  unjurt  panegyric  upon  the  laft. 
The  following  lines  will  fully  evince  the  truth  of  the  latter  pare 
of  this  airertion.  ' 

♦  Was  one  then  found,  however  high  his  name, 
So  far  above  his  fellows  damn'd  to  fliame. 
Who  dai'd  abufe  and   fdlfify  his  truft, 
Who,  being  great,    yet  dar'd  to  be  unjuft, 
Shunn'd  like  a  plague,  or  but  at  dif^ance  view'd. 
He  w..lk'd  the  crowded  Jlreets  in  folitude. 
Nor  could  his  rank  and  ftation  in  the  land 
Bribe  one  mean  knave  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 
Such  rigid  maxims  (O  niight  fuch  revive 
To  keep  expiring  Konefty  alive) 
Made  rogues,  all  other  hopes  of  fame  denied, 
Net  jiift  thro'  principle,   but  juft  thro'  pride.' 

We  lliould   have  been   greatly  obliged   to    Mr.  C if  he 

had  been  a  little  more  precile  in  pointing  out  this  happy  pe- 
liod   of   national  virtue.     Donn,   Dryden,   and  the  fatirifts   of 

former   times,  declaim   with  as  great  virulence  as  Mr.   C 

«?ain(l  the  depravity  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  la 
iili-oif,  if  the  above  is  a  picture  of  former  times,  it  is  of  times 
before  the  difcovery  of  letters  in  Great  Britain.  A  fatirift 
ought  to  prcferve  fome  probability  :  the  violation  of  it  has  al- 
ways been  experienced  to  be  an  enemy  to  reformation.  The 
lollowing  charader  is  a  true  objeft  of  fatire,  and  falls  very 
properly  within  a  Iketch  of  the  times. 

> 

'  Faber,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Hath  had  the  cries  of  tradefmen  in  his  ear, 
Of  tradefmen  by  his  villainy  "betray'd, 
.And,   vainly  feeking  jufiice,  bankru|/ts  made. 
What  i't  to  Faber  .?   Lordly  as  before 
He  fjrs  at  eafe,  and  lives  to  ruin  more. 
Fix'd  at  his  door,   as  motionlefs  as  Itone, 
Begging,  but  only  begging  for  their  own. 
Unheard    they  ftand,  or  only  heard  by  thofe, 
I'hofe  Haves  in  livery,  who  mock  their  woes. 
What  is't  to  Faber  f  he  continues  t-rear, 
pves'on  in  graiideur,  aad  ;uns  owl  ;a  Aate, 
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The  helplefs  wido^v,   VvTiing  with  deep  defpair. 
In  bitttrnels  of  loul,  poors  forth  her  pray'r. 
Hugging  her   ftarving  babes  with  ftreaming  eyes. 
And  calls  down  vengeance,  vengeance  from  the  (kies. 
What  is't  to  Faber  ?  he  Uands  fafe  and  clear, 
Heav'n  can  commence  no  legal  aiTlion  here. 
And  on  his  breaft  a  mighty  plate  he  wears, 
A  plate  more  firm  than  triple  brafs,   which  bears 
The  name  of  pri--uihge,  'gain ft  vulgar  awe, 
Ke  feels  no  confcience,   and  he  fears  no  law. 

'  Nor  think,   acquainted  with  fmall  knaves  alone. 
Who  have  not  fliame  outliv'd,  and  grace  outgrown. 
The  great  world  hidden  from  thy  reptile  view. 
That  on  fuch  men  to  whom  cont,empi  is  due. 
Contempt  fliall  fall,  and  their  vile  author's  name 
Recorded  (land  thro'  all  the  land  of  fliame. 

No to   his  porch,  like  Perfians  to  the  fun. 

Behold  contending  crowds  of  courtiers  run  ; 
isee,   to  his  aid  what  noble  troops  advance, 
All  fyyorn  to  keep  his  crimes  in  countenance. 

Nor  wonder  at  it- they  partake  the  charge. 

As  /"ajall  their  confcience,  and  their  debts  as  large.* 

The   pldure   v/aich   Mr.   C draws   in    the  fubfequent 

liney,  can  never  tend  to  reformation. 

*  Worn  out  with  luft,  her  day  af  letch'ry  o'er. 
The  mother  trains  the  daughter  which  Ihe  bore 
In  her  own  paths;  the  father  aids  the  plan. 
And,   when  the  innocent  is  ripe  for  man. 
Sells  her  to  fome  old  ictcher  for  a  wife. 
And  makes  her  an  adultercfs  for  life, 
Or  in  the  papers  bids  hU  name  appear, 

And  udvertifcs  for  a  L ; 

Husband  and  wife  (whom  av'iice  muft  applaud) 
Agree  to   favc  the  charge  of  pimp  and  bawd  ; 
Thofe  parts  they  play  themfelves,  a  frugal  pair. 
And  Tnare  the  infamy,  the  gain  to  (hare, 
Well-pleas'd  to  find,  when  they  the  profits  tell. 
That  they  have  played  the  whore  and  rogue  fo  well.' 

True  fatire  was  never  known  to  adopt  unccdnmon  crimes  as 
the  growth  of  the  age,  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm  there 
are  not  three  couple   in   England  who  can   charge  themfelvj's 

with  the  crime  Mr,  C has   lafhed  in  the  preceding  lines, 

^^'e  are  even  fomevvhat  doubtful  whether  it  is  fair  for  a  fattrift 

Co  attack  crimes    thst    are  capital  by   law.      Mr.  C 
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himfclf  would  make  a  poor  figure  in  a  fatire  agalnft  houfe- 
breaking,  murder,  highway-robbery,  or  any  of  the  crimes  that 
are  daily  punifhed  at  Tybiirn.  Crimes  that  are  not  punifli^ 
able,  fuch  as  that  of  a  great  man  holding  up  privilege  againft 
a  juft  debt,  his  bartering  for  a  place  or  a  penfion  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  his  betraying  innocence  or  negleding  merit, 
are  fair  game  for  fatire  ;  and  the  following  lines  cannot  be 
deemed  improper  or  unfeafonable. 

*  France  hath  afforded  la<-ge  and  rich  fiipplies 
Of  vanities  fuU-trimm'd,  of  polifh'd  lies, 
Of  foothing  flatteries,  which  thro'  the   ears 
Steal  to,  and- melt  the  heart,  of  flavifh  fears 
Which  break  the  fpirit,  and  of  abjeft  fraud 
For  which,  alas !  we  need  not  fend  abroad.' 

Speaking  of  Spain,  our  author  goes  on  to  obferve,  that 

'  Spain  gives  us  pride which  Spain  to  all  the  earth 

May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herfelf  a  dearth—— 
Gives  us  that  jealoufy,  which,  born  of  fear 
And  mean  diftruft,  grows  not  by  nature  here 
Gives  us  that  fuperftition,  which  pretends 

By  the  worll:  means  to  ferve  the  befl  of  ends 

That  cruelty,   which,  ftranger  to  the  brave, 
Dwells  only  with  the  coward  and  the  flave. 
That  cruelty,  which  led  her  chriftian  bands 
With  more  than  favage  rage  o'er  favage  lands. 
Bade  her  without  remorfe  whole  countries  thin. 
And  hold  of  nought  but  mercy  as  a  fin.' 

We  own  we  cannot  perceive  that  pride,  jealoufy,  fuperfti- 
tion, and  cruelty,  are,  at  prefent,  in  any  degree  charaSerillical 
of  the  Englilh  nation;  and  we  mufk  be  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
C has  here  exhibited  the  wantonnefs  of  imagination  with- 
out one  grain  of  virtuous  fatire.  If  the  Englifh  are  guilty  of 
vices,  they  are  the  reverfe  of  the  vices  he  cenfures  ;  and  per- 
haps he  would  have  fhewn  more  judgir.ent,  had  he  reprefented 
his  countrymen  as  verging  towards  weaknefTes  that  tend  to  op- 
pcfife  extremes.  His  picture  of  Italian  degeneracies  next  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  he  feems  to  have  laboured  it  whh  more  than  com- 
mon alfiduity ;  for  which  reafon  we  fliall  extract  part  of  it,  foe 
she  benefit  of  our  readers. 

'  Italia,  nurfe  of  ev'ry  fofter  art, 
Who,  feigning  to  refine,   unmans  the  hearr. 
Who  lays  the  realms  of  Senfe  and   Virtue  ;vafle. 
Who  marrs  whiJft  flie  pretends  to  mend  our  tufte, 
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Italia,  to  complete  and  crown  our  (hame. 

Sends  us  a  fiend,  and  Legion  is  his  naoie. 

The  farce  of  greatnefs,  without  being  great. 

Pride  without  pow'r,  titles  without  eftate. 

Souls  without  vigour,  bodies  without  force. 

Hate  without  caufe,  revenge  without  remorfe. 

Dark,  mean  revenge,   murder  without  defence, 

Jealoufy  without  love,  found  without  fenfe, 

Mirth  without  humour,  without  wit  grimace. 

Faith  without  reafon,  Gofpel  without  grace, 

Zeal  without  knowledge,  without  nature  art. 

Men  without  manhood,  women  without  heart. 

Half  men,  who,  dry  and  pithlefs,  are  debarr'd 

From  man's  bell  joys — no  fooner  made  than  raarr'd— ' 

Dryden,  Pope,  or  Young,  never  would  have  admitted  into 
their  compofitions  (whatever  rage  they  might  entertain)  fuch  a 
line  as 

*  Jealoufy  without  love,  found  without  fenfe.* 

Critical  difcernment  is  not  Mr.  C 's  province;  and, 

great  as  his  talents  are  in  one  walk  of  poetry,  he  does  not 
poflefs  genius  fufficient  to  fet  him  up  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
fed  in  verfification.  DifTonance  of  numbers  cannot  be  cloaked 
under  the  pretext  of  variety  ;  for|harmony  may  be  fo  diverfified, 
as  to  keep  the  reader  awake,   without  doing  violence  either  to 

his  ear  or  tafte. We  are  forry  that  decency  here  obliges 

us  to  clofe  our  review  of  this  performance,  as  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  error  we  cenfure  in  another, 
Mr.  C ought  to  have 

remember'd  K 's  end. 
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the  Defeds,  Omijjtons,  ai:d pojjible  hnpro'vements  /«  Euglifll  /////- 
handry.  Efay  II.  An  Account  of  Jome  Experiments  tendmg  to  im- 
prove the  Culture  of  Lucerne  by  Tranfplantation :  being  the  frjl 
'Experiments  of  the  Kind  hitherto  made  and puhliped  m  England  : 
frcm  'ixhina  it  appears,    that  Lucerne  /;  .'?;;  Article  of  great  Im- 

per- 
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portance  in  Englifll  Husbandry.  The  Whole  illujlrated  'with  Cop- 
per-plates and  RepreJiHtalions  cut  in  Wood.  S'vo,  Pr.  5;. 
Johnfton. 

^~*  O  recommend  the  culture  of  lucerne  accordinjj  to  a 
JL  new  method  lately  difcovered,  namely,  by  raifing  the 
plants  ill  a  niirftry,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  them,  with 
certain  precautions,  into  a  field  prepared  for  their  rece[)tion, 
feems  to  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  author  whofe  Ellays  are 
now  under  our  confiJeration.  It  adds  no  fmall  value;  to  this 
gentleman's  performance,  that  all  the  experiments  he  relates 
were  made  under  his  own  infpeftion,  more  efpecially  as  at  this 
particular  period  we  have  very  few  writers  on  the  fubject  of 
husbandry  whofc  obfervations  Can  be  depended  on,  moft  of  the 
late  publications  on  aoriculture  being  rather  the  refult  of  read- 
ing and  theory  than  pratTiice. 

Before  we  tntcr  upon  our  critique  of  this  treatife,  we  fhall 
permit  onr  author  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  by  prefentinj^  our  rea- 
ders with  the  following  pall";)ges,    which  occur  in  his  firft^effay. 

*  In  behalf  of  my  own  elfays,  fays  our  author,  1  fhall  not 
prefcme  to  fay  a  fingle  word.  !i  they  are  good,  they  will 
work  their  own  way  fooner  or  later ;  if  they  arc  bad,  nothing 
can  defend  them.  Befides,  every  apology  made  by  authors,  is 
little  more  than  aiming  an  ill-natured  cri:ic  to  their  difad- 
vantage. 

*  I  had  two  principal  intentions  in  writing  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing eflay.  The  Jir/i  was  to  exhort  the  inhabitants  of  my 
native  country  to  (jari'y  on  and  mainlain  that  fuperiority  in  huf- 
bandry,  which  they  have  hitherto  poffeiled  without  a  rival  ; 
and  continue  to  advance^^in  proportion  as  our  bufy  neighbours 
the  French,  are  emulous  to  overtake  us  :  and  the  rather,  as 
we  mult  ail  be  fenfible,  that  induflry  in  agriculture  wjil  render 
all  nations  morehappy,  populous,  wealthy,  and  virtuous. 

*  My  y^^oW  intention  was"  to  try,  if  it  were  poffible  to  enrich 
the  poor  honeft  induflrious  husbandman  ;  and  that  particu- 
larly in  the  culture  of  lucerne.  My  attempts  in  this  refpeit 
(in  regard  to  them)  have  not  hitherto  anfwered  the  earneftnefs 
of  my  wilhes  :  for,  after  various  and  repeated  trials,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  plant,  that  more  in- 
duftry  and  expence  are  re(|ii!red,  than  fuch  perfons  are  willing, 
or  able  to  give.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  good  reafou 
to  hope,  that  future  cultivators  (with  greater  skill,  and  with 
the  fame  kind  intentions)  may  happily  hit  upon  fom.e  expedi- 
ent, which  may  e^feftuate,  with  cheapnels  and  faciiiry,  what  I 
have  hitherto  in  vain  (ought  for. 

*  I  h^ve  ei'er  looked  upon  the  poor  laborious  husbandman, 
as  a  ill 0 It  iifsful  being  i.'i  iM  focieties;  aiid  hapoy  v/ou!d  it  bs, 

if 
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if  \Ve  could  contribute  (o  enrich  him  and  the  land-poflefiiir  at 
the  fame  time  ;  which  muft  always  happen,  if  husbandry  be 
carried  on  in  the  manner  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  h^re  fpeaklng 
chiefly  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  husbandmen,  the  little  farmers, 
who  rent  30  or  40 1.  a  year.  Such  a  man  works  and  fares 
harder,  and  is,  inef/eCt,  poortr  than  the  day-labourer  he  employs. 
An  husbandman,  thus  tircumftanced,  is,  beyond  difpute,  a 
worthy  object  of  our  commiferation  and  alfiftance.  He  is  an 
ufeful,  though  invifrble,    wheel  in  the  machine  of  ftate. 

*  Venerable  Thomas  a  Keropis  goes  farther  upon  thi-;  ar- 
ticle;  "  The  poor  husbandman,  fays  he,  who  lives  honefxly, 
and  cultivates  his  land  induftrioufly,  is  better  than  a  proud 
philofopher,  who  negleds  himfelf  and  fludics  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies."  Or,  as  the  pafiage  has  been  imitated  by 
a  modern  hand, 

*  The  fnen  of  fclence  aim  themfelves  to  fhow. 
And  know  juft  what  imports  them  not  to  know; 
Whilft  the  peer  peafatif,   that  with  daily  care 
Improves  his  lands,    and  offers  Heav'n  his  pray'r,    , 
With  confcious  boldnels  may  produce  his  face 
"   Where   proud  philofophers  (hall  want  a  place.* 

*  As  to  what  is  called  the  New  Husbandry,  I  have  in  many 
inflances  recommended  it  ftrenuoufly,  adding  only  here  and  there 
a  few  dilTuafives  upon  fome  particular  occafior.s  ;  and  that,  for  a 
plain  reafon  ailigned  by  Varro,  Ne,  in  earc,  fumptus  frucluTs fuperet. 
On  this  lafl  account,  I  have  been  fearful  of  recommending  it 
Tini-verfally  for  the  culture  of  corn|^yet,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
is  incumbent  on  me  to  acknowledge,  that  1  would  always  pre- 
fer drilltJ  corn  for  feed;  as  the  plants  will  have  enjoyed  more 
fpace,  air,  and  funlhine,  and  the  grain  will  be  larger,  heal- 
thier, and  flronger.  Bread  particularly  from  ^r/V/f^  wheat  will 
be  better  rafted  than  from  wheat  raifcd  by  random-fowing: 
the  crop  alfo  at  the  fame  time  being  lefs  infe/led  with  weeds. 
But,  in  the  other  parts  of  husbandrv,  relating  to  the  food  of 
cattle,  I  would  recommend  drilhr.g  or  tranfplantittg^  as  occafion 
requires,  in  the  culture  of  lucerne,  parricularly  faintfoin,  tur- 
nips, burnet,  carrots,  trifolium  fibrir.um,  fenu;?^reek,  (Roman); 
falfifit'd  cytifus,  fweet  melilot,  and  many  other  wholefome, 
well-tafled  plants  mentioned  in   my  Poftfcript. 

'  Men,  through  the  force  of  prej  idice  and  cuftom,  enter- 
tain unreafonable  apprehenfions  of  the  difhculrics,  expences, 
and  n-jniite  attentions  that  belong  to  the  l\e^<j  Husbandry;  but 
a  few  flight  (hort  trials  will  Toon  reconcile  them  to  the  praiflice 
of  ir  :  JVIachiuvel's  obfervation  being  as  true  in  husbandry,  as 
in  politics;  namely;   "  That  things  which  fsm  to  be,   end  are 
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not,  are  more  feared  afar  off,   than  when  they  are  near  at  hand, 
or  aSually  experienced.^^ 

'  Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  we  have  introduced  too 
many  paflages  from  Scripture  into  thefe  effays ;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  were  defirous  to  interfperfe  fome  few  important  hints  of 
a  ferious  caft,  and  render  thefe  difcourfes  on  husbandry  (inci- 
dentally at  leaft,  and  fo  far  as  lay  in  our  power)  the  Geor- 
cics  OF  THE  Mind,  as  lord  Bacon  expreffes  himfelf,* 

Having  laid  thefe  neceffary  extradls  before  the  reader,  we 
fhall  now  proceed  to  analyfe  the  contents  of  our  ingenious  and 
learned  author's  firft  efTay,  which,  in  our  opinion,  may  not 
undefervedly  be  ftiled,  An  Hiflorical  Sketch  of  the  Progrefs  of 
Agriculture,  fince  it  contains  a  more  fatisfadory  account  of 
the  different  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  on  that  important 
and  ufeful  fubjedt,  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  perufed  be- 
fore. 

Our  author  fets  out  v/ith  an  apology  for  his  prefent  under- 
taking, by  modeftly  afiigning  the  rcafons  which  induced  him  to 
write  on  the  fubjed  of  husbandry,  alledging,  that  '  one  large 
part  of  the  prefe'nr  work  was  originally  nothing  more  than  the 
lubftance  of  anfwers  to  feveral  letters  from  curious  gentlemen 
who  requefted  the  author  to  give  them  his  advice  and  direc- 
tions concerning  the  new  foreign  method  of  tranfplanting  lu- 
cerne, and  that  as  long  fince  as  the  year  1757.'  In  another 
place  he  tells  us,  that  one  reafon  for  his  publishing  thefe  Ef- 
fays was,  to  fave  him  the  trouble  of  anfvvering  many  letters  on 
the  fubjed,  all  which  could  only  have  contained  repetitions  of 
the  fame  inftrudions.  Hd%cknowledges,  that  though  England 
claims,  not  without  reafon,  the  pre-eminence  in  the  art  of 
husbandry,  yet  he  thinks,  and  we  believe  with  great  juftice^ 
that  it  might  be  improved,  at  leaf},  a  fixth  part  more.  He 
then  propofes,  in  order  to  effed  thefe  important  improvements, 
the  allotment  of  public  premiums  from  the  government,  or 
provincial  fubfcriptions  from  individuals,  to  the  befl:  produc- 
tions of  grain,  grafles,  &c- :  he  would  alfo  have  diredors  of 
national  husbandry  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Having  mentioned  thefe  hints,  our  author  next  lays  before  his 
readers  the  many  advantages  which  are  derived  to  a  ftate  from  en- 
couraging agriculture,  illuftrates  thefe  arguments  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  pradices  of  the  modern  Italians  and  Spani- 
ards, and  the  Romans  in  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  ; 
and  then  particularizes  feveral  inftances  of  negled  in  this  point, 
and  the  natural  confequences  that  followed  this  omiflion.  Iri 
order  fiill  farther  to  illuftrate  this  fubjed,  he  gives  us  ex- 
amples of  induftry  in  the  Ifraelites,  who,  though  they  were 
coniined  within  very  narrow  limits  in  a  country  not  remark- 
able 
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able  for  its  fertility,  were  yet  never  apprehenfive  of  a  fear- 
city  or  famine;  for  agriculture  being  highly  efteemed  amongft 
them,  they  carried  it  to  all  the  perfection  they  were  capable 
©f  giving  it ;  and  this  afforded  them  a  plentiful  fubfiftence, 
tho'  no  nation  occupying  the  fame  extent  of  ground  was  more 
populous. 

The  next  point  this  ingenious  gentleman  enlarges  on  is  the 
Flemifh  husbandry.  H^  points  out  to  us  the  particular  de- 
partments of  agriculture  in  v/hich  they  excelled,  and  propofes 
them  as  a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation.  He  proves,  beyond  al! 
doubt,  that  husbandry  is  the  natural  and  only  true  fupport  of 
commerce,  trade,  manufatStures,  &c.  :  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  finds  it  neceflary  to  urge,  that  for  this  fcience  to  be  improved 
or  flouriih  to  any  confiderable  degree,  it  muft  meet  with  the 
patronage  of  the  great;  and  hence  he  takes  occafion  to  men- 
tion feveral  inftances,  collefted  from  ancient  authors,  in  which 
we  find  that  monarchs  have  often  honoured  this  raoft  ufeful 
of  all  fciences  with  their  favour  and  protedion. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  firft  eflay,  the  author  frequently  draws 
eomparifons  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  agriculture, 
and  thofe  which  are  experienced  to  be  confequences  of  an  ex- 
tended commerce,  a  flourifhing  trade,  and  an  abundance  of 
manufaftures ;  but  he  always  makes  the  fcale  preponderate  ia 
favour  of  agriculture,  and  convinces  us  by  reafons  and  autho- 
rities which  cannot,  indeed,  be  eafily  controverted,  that  it  me- 
rits more  of  the  government's  attention  than  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages abovementioned  ;  for  they,  by  a  fudden  event,  may 
all  be  loft  to  a  nation,  while  agriculture  can  never  be  totally 
fuppreffed.  As  our  author  imagined  that  this  part  of  his  fub- 
3«ft  might  naturally  want  to  be  more  fully  illuftrated  by  ex- 
ample, he  very  judicioufly  lays  before  his  readers  the  great  error  of 
Colbert  the  French  minliler,  in  eftablilhing  fuch  elegant  ma- 
nufaftures,  and  difcouraging  the  cultivation  of  corn  by  prohi- 
biting the  exportation  of  wheat,  from  a  miftaken  notion  thaiS 
his  manufafturers  would  thereby  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of 
bread  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Our  ingenious  and  feafible  author  next  prefents  his  readers 
with  a  detail  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  hufbandry  of  the  firft 
'  ages,  with  the  improvements  which  were  gradually  made,  and 
the  coercive  caufes  of  thofe  improvements.  This  naturally 
leads  him  to  the  recommendation  of  a  ftill  more  corredt  and 
accurate  fort  of  agriculture  by  tranfplantation,  the  advantages 
of  which  he  demonftrates  under  two  diflindt  heads,  in  order 
to  induce  our  country-gentlemen  to  make  the  attempt ;  for  he 
feems,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  w-crk,  to  be  of  opi- 
nion that  they  are  the  only  proper  perfosis  to  introduce,  bjn 

their 
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their  example  and  pradlice,  new  improvements  in  agrleiiUure; 
farmers  being  in  general  too  timid  as  well  as  too  poor  to  hazard 
a  tfctiiporary  iiureafe  of  tlicir  curtomary  expenccs,  though  it 
niij;ht  Icciire  to  themfelves  and  their  brethitn  a  perpetual  ad- 
vantage. 

Notwithftanding  this  jngenioii<!  writer  is  an  avowed  friend  to 
what  is  c't  nera  11  y  called  the  new  luilbandry.  yet  is  he  an  advocate  for 
the  increaie  of  manures,  and  confequently  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  na'ural  and  artificial  grafs:  healfoobferves  that 
the  mviliiplicaiion  of  cattle  will  produce  a  multiplication  of 
manures  and  drcfTuigs,  and  will,  at  the  fame  time,  increafe  the 
quantity  of  food  for  man. 

Next  follows  an  hillorical  account  of  the  feveral  writers  on 
the  fiihjedl  of  huflaandry,  with  the  peiiods  in  which  they  fiou- 
ridied,  and  the  works  they  publillied  ;  by  which  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that,  upon  the  whole,  this  ufelul  fcience  had  been 
declining  from  the  days  of  Virgil  and  Columella  till  the 
time  of  ConUantine  the  fourth,  and  then  lay  in  a  kind  of  dor- 
mant ftate  till  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllf. 
when  it  was  rather  revived  than  improved  :  and  indeed 
agriculture  even  in  England  did  not  tlourifh  till  the  expor- 
tation of  corn  was  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond. 
But  the  fecret  fpring  which  gave  new  motion  to  agriculture,  and 
prelerved  that  fuptrioriiy  we  jiifily  boail  of  at  prefent,  was  the 
bounty  which  immediately  after  the  Revolution  was  granted  on 
the  exportation  ofwhcat,ard  this  was  foon  followed  by  other  pro- 
portionable bounties  on  the  exportation  of  rye,  barley,  malt, 
oatmeal,  he.  infomuch,  that,  in  the  year  1750,  though  the 
piice  of  grain  at  home  u'as  then  extremely  moderate,  the  boun- 
ty money  amounted  to  /  325  405. 

Our  author,  in  the  next  place,  makes  it  appear,  that  Eng- 
land, in  a  fruitful  harveft,  can  produce  corn  enough  to  fujjport 
its  inhabitauts  four  years.  This  is  a  fufficient  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  exportation,  the  great  advantages  of  which  cannot  but 
be  evident,  when,  in  five  common  years,  namely,  from  1745  to 
1750,  inclufnely,  we  find  that  England  (hipped  off  in  grain  of 
all  forts,  to  the  amount  of  7,405,786./.  fteriing. 

The  next  capital  improvements  in  EngliHi  hufbandry  our  au- 
thor obferves,  are  draining  of  fens  and  moralTcs,  recx)vering 
lands  from  the  Tea,  and  inclofing  downs,  heaths,  and  commons; 
though  this  lafl  the  populace,  blind  to  their  own  intereft,  are, 
in  general,  averfe  to.  He  adds,  that  many  royal  forells  and 
chaces  might  be  applied  to  much  better  hufoandry  ufes  than 
rhev  anfwer  at  prefent  ;  the  more  profitable  part  of  the  timber 
being  fliU  preferved.     He  alfo   enforces  the  planting  of  quick- 
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fet  hedges,  and  the  enclofifig  and  dividing  arable  common 
fields. 

In  confidering  the  general  ftafe  of  agriculture  in  England 
fince  the  Relhuation,  the  author  of  thefe  EfTays  compliments 
Mr.  Miller,  Dr.  Hili,  whom  he  ftiits  the  Englifh  Linnsus,  and 
the  very  ingenious  and  accnrate  Mr.  Stilliogfleet,  as  the  chief 
improvers  of  this  iifeful  fcience.  He  then  lays  before  his 
readers  the  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Scotland,  whence  he 
proceeds  in  progreffive  order  to  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy, 
where,  under  the  article  of  Naples,  he  mentions  two  very  re- 
markable circumftances  relative  to  the  late  queen,  daughter 
to  the  late  king  of  Poland.  One  is,  that  (he  founded  work- 
houfes  for  employing  the  poor  in  every  province  in  the  king- 
dom, which  houfes,  in  the  year  1758,  were  become  flourilliing 
manufactories;  infomuch,  that  a  beggar  Was  fcarcely  to  be 
feen  in  the  ftreets.  The  other  citcumttance  is,  that  this  prin- 
cefs  fcarcely  ufed  a  ribband,  or  a  pin,  but  what  came  from  Eng- 
land ;  fo  that  a  captain  of  our  nation,  who  conitantly  traded 
to  and  from  Naples,  gained  a  little  fortune  by  fupplying  her 
with  milienery  goods  and  trinkets. 

Our  fenfible  and  ingenious  author  next  takes  notice  cf 
the  prefent  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Savoy  arid  Sardinia  ;  to 
thefe  fucceed  Poland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Spain  ; 
under  which  lalt  head  he  obferves,  that  Spain,  though  naturally 
inaflive  upon  thefe  occafions,  has  invited  Linnsus,  with  the  of- 
fer of  a  large  falary,  to  fuperintend  a  college  founded  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  enquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  nature,  and  the 
art  of  agriculture. 

Our  author,  after  {o  long  a  Journey,  returns  to  England, 
and  makes  it  appear,  that  our  flate  of  agriculture  might  iViIl 
be  greatly  improved  :  his  reafonings  on  this  truly  national 
point  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader;  particu- 
larly thofe  that  relate  to  the  prefent  and  polfible  encreafe  of 
wheat,  where  he  takes  occafion  to  recommend  the  introducino- 
amongft  us  new  forts  of  corn,  particularly  that  kind  of  wheat 
which  may  be  fown  in  fpring,  and  maize,  or  Indian  corn  ;  the 
laft  of  which,  he  obferves,  was  raifed  very  good  in  the  field  by 

Dehany,  Efq.  at  Hungerford   Park,   Berks,  in  the  years 

1760  and  1761. 

The  next  fubjeft  this  writer  mentions  is,  as  he  fays,  of  great 
confequence,  namely,  that  there  are  many  ufeful  fucculent 
annual  plants,  that  draw  their  nourilhment  more  from  the  aiif 
and  influences  gf  the  atmofphere  than  the  earth.  He  after- 
wards advifes  the  importation  of  various  articles  which  might  be 
of  ufe,  and  amongft  others,  what  feems  rather  foreiga  to   the 
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fubjei^,  the  Italian  Sedan  chair,  carried  upon  fiiafts  by  two 
mules,  and  conducted  by  a  muleteer  on  foot.  He  omits  not  to 
mention  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  corn  to  be  (old  rather  by 
meafure  than  weight,  and  recommends  the  introducing  into  our 
plantations  the  aphernoufly-tree  of  Switzerland,  being  a  very 
hardy  fpeciesof  pine  or  pinafler  that  grows  on  the  Alps. 

After  mentioning  feveral  trees  which  have  been  naturalized 
in  various  countries,  he  treats  more  at  large  of  the  management 
of  bees,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  them, 
fpecifying  the  particular  forts  of  food  they  are  mofl  fond  of. 
He  then  refumes  the  fubjeft  of  quick-fet  hedges,  defcribing 
feveral  methods  of  making  them;  and  here  takes  occafion  to 
cenfure  the  laws  for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  game,  which 
he  terms,  not  unaptly,  •'  certain  remains  of  Gothic  fove- 
reignty." 

National  granaries  this  writer  is  an  enemy  to,  though  he  al- 
lows of  private  granaries,  in  which  the  farmer  may  referve  his 
corn  for  a  more  advantageous  market. 

After  taking  a  flight  notice  of  our  negled  in  not  difcovering 
more  materials  for  making  water-colours  and  tindures  for 
dyers,  he  makes  feveral  remarks  on  the  nature  and  culture  of 
the  indigo  plant  and  wax  tree,  which  naturally  enough  lead 
him  to  the  confideration  of  the  great  improvements  to  be  made 
in  our  new  acquifitions  of  Canada  and  Florida,  in  the  culture 
of  native  and  foreign  vines;  in  the  articles  of  horned  cattle  of 
the  beeve  kind ;  introducing  horfes  and  fheep,  goats  and  che- 
vereuilsj  encouraging  the  fur-trade,  planting  timber-trees, 
maize,  olives,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  faffron  and  hemp;  he 
mentions  alfo  the  ufes  to  which  ayac-wood,  achetchy,  plat  de 
bois,  falfaparilla,  faflafras,  bearded  liane,  &c,  may  be  ap[)lied  ; 
and  obferves,  that  marie,  gypfum,  of  which  plafter  of  Paris  is 
made,  and  fine  clay  abound  there. 

Returning  to  European  improvements,  our  author  treats 
of  the  culture  of  the  larch-tree,  and  argues  pretty  largely  on  an 
incombuflible  quality  afcribed  to  the  timber  of  it,  at  the  fame 
time  recommending  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  a  fpecies  of  juniper- 
tree  in  the  Antilles,  and  the  red  pine  of  Labradore. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  this  writer  thinks  it  necelTary 
that  there  fhould  be  direiSors  of  our  national  huibandry  ;  as 
an  addition  to  this  fchem.e,  he  now  propofes  that  there  fhould 
be  fchcols  of  agriculture  eflablifhed  in  our  counties  ;  as  to  at- 
tain any  notable  degree  of  improvement,  better  heads  and  bet- 
'  ter  hands  muft  co-operate  with  thofe  of  the  farmer  and  com- 
mon cultivator. 

The  next  immediate  objects  of  our  author's  attention  are  the 
feveral  geconomical  focieties  eflabliHied  in  Europe,  to  which  he 
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gives  all  due  praife;  obferving,  however,  that  focieties  ought  to 
be  eftablifhed  for  promoting  agriculture  alone ;  and  in  this  we 
heartily  join  with  him. 

We  could  wifh  this  ingenious  writer  had  difpofcd  his  fubjedls 
in  a  more  regular  order ;  we  find  a  great  deal  worth  attention, 
but  the  ideas  .are  too  much  difperfed  :  for  he  now  again  refumes 
his  favourite  topic  refpeding  the  fuperiority  of  agriculture  over 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  thence  proceeds  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  the  injuries  which  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Peruvian  mines  have  really  done  to  Spain  ;  chieliy  owing  to 
the  negled  of  agriculture  and  ufefui  arts  which  enfued. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  firll  effay,  the  reader  is 
cautioned  not  to  give  the  name  of  modern  improvements 
to  antient  pradtices  of  hufbandry  upon  their  being  revived 
amongfi  us,  as  neither  we  nor  our  neighbours  in  foreign  coun- 
tries have  made  fo  many  difcoveries  and  improvements,  for  a 
century  palt,  as  one  is  apt  to  imagine  at  firfl  fight  ;  after  which 
he  examines  into  the  title  which  feveral  things,  as  the  drill- 
plow,  &c.  have  to  being  called  new  improvements,  A  flight  cen- 
fure  is  then  pafled  on  the  theoretic  writers  in  hulbandry,  fome 
vulgar  prejudices  are  pointed  out,  and  a  few  rules  laid  down  re- 
fpeding  the  furefi:  method  of  inducing  farmers  to  adept  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  ;  and  next  follows  aflrong  recommendation 
to  country  gentlemen,  perfuading  them' to  embark  with  a  hearty 
good-will  in  that  caufe  on  which  the  future  well-being  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families  fo  much  depends.  This,  with  a  few 
apologies  for  fcripture  quotations,  already  taken  notice  of,  con- 
cludes the  firft  eflay. 

We  muft  acknowledge  that  our  author  has  a  true  tafle  for 
refearches   in  agriculture  ;  he  feems   indcfatigably  induftriou?, 
and  has  quoted  more  important  authorities,    antient  and   mo- 
dern, in  fupport  of  his  opinions,  than^  we   have  yet  feen  col- 
i  leded  in  one  point  of  view  on   this  fubieft.     We  own  he  has 
labilities  ;  he  appears  to  have  read  the  moft  valuable  remains  of 
jthe  Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  have  written  on  hulbandry  ; 
I  nor  have  the  moderns  efcaped  his  notice:  and  he  has,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels  through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  made 
adlual  obfervations  on  the  pradice  of  other  countiies.     Add  to 
thefe,  that  he  has  good  fenfe,  and  experience,  at  leaft  in  one 
branch  of  agriculture. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  mufi  be  allowed,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
'great  error  in  judgment  in  making  fo  unneceflary  a  difplay  of 
ihis  learning,  by  his  very  frequent  and  untraflated  quotations, 
l&c.  He  fays  he  writes  for  the  ufe  of  farmers ;  yet  we  v.'illven- 
jture  to  aflert,  there  are  fcarcely  three  farmers  in  the  kingdom 
'capable  of  underftaadiog  his  elTay,  as  to  this  end  they  muft,  if 
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we  miftakenot,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  Spdiiifh,  and  Engliili  languatjes.  Gentlemen  of  edu- 
cation will,  however,  in  this  cir.iy,  hud  a  valuable  fund  of  en- 
tertainment and  ir.ihudrioii  ;  t<j  fuch,  therefore,  we  recommend 
it,  and  ihall,  in  our  next  Number,  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  fecond  cllliy,  which  is  more  proftfll-dly  praitical. 

[  To  Li  continued,  j 


VIII.    A  Charge    delivered   to   the   Clergy   of  the    Archdeaconry  of 
Berks,  at  the  laieVifitation,  m  May,  1764.      By  William  Dod- 
vell,  D.  D.   Archdeacon  p/'Berks.      Prinli'd  at  the  Rtquejl  of  ike    j 
Clergy,     ^'vo.     Pr.  Is.     Wliifton  flW  Whire.  ; 

IN  tr>is  Charge  the  author  points  out  the  difficulties  which 
have  attended  the  palloral  office,  under  feveral  periods  of 
the  Chridian  church.  He  firfl  exhibits  a  view  of  the  dangers 
vVl'.ich  encomiiaired  the  minifters  of  the  gf^O'cl  in  the  days  of 
perfecution,  and  the  temptations  to  which  th<-y  were  after- 
wards expofed  by  the  civil  eftablilhment  of  religion.  He  then 
proceeds  to  confider  tiie  feveral  adverfaries  v»jth  which  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are  furrounded,  viz.  The 
minute  philojnphers,  atheills,  and  fceptics  ;  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  revelation  ;  tiie  profefTed  patrons  of  natural  religion; 
the  corrUp-ers  of  the  evangelical  difpenfation,  who  have  de- 
prived the  go!pel  of  '  every  thing  which  difiinguillies  it  from  a 
good  fyftem  of  ethics ;'  the  papilts,  the  diflenters,  and  the  ir- 
regular enthufislfs  ;  and  laRly,  the  libertines  in  our  own  com- 
munion. He  fiiggefts  '  the  proper  principles  and  practices  by 
v^'hich  the  clergy  may  belt  hope  to  iup[)ort  their  inCults,  and 
defeat  their  influence.'  His  gbCcrvations  on  thefe  topes  are  as 
comprehenfive  as  50  pages  will  admit,  and,  in  general,  import- 
ant and  judicious. 

Though  we  fliould  be  glad  to  applaud  every  fentiment  of 
this  able  defender  of  the  church,  yet  a;,  wc  are  no  Haves  to 
fyftematic  divinity  and  popular  notions,  v/e  are  not  altogether 
of  his  opinion  in  the  following  extradt. 

—  '  Every  thing  peculiar  to  this  difpenfation  as  a  new  co- 
venant, as  a  fcherrse  of  reconciliation  ofoftending  creatures  to 
their  offended  Creator,  is  exploded  even  by  fome  who  pretend 
to  receive  the  Bible  ;  and  force  is  offered  to  the  exprefs  letter  of 
fcripture,  and  to  the  common  fenfe  of  every  impartial  reader  of 
it,  to  explain  away  whatever  is  faid  upon  or  implied  in  the 
doiUine  of  redemj)tioii.  The  foundation  of  it  in  the  fall  of 
man,  and  the  corruptions  of  his  nature,  is  pofitively  denied  ; 
Ihe  neceflity  of  it  is  evaded  by  atteinpts  to  prove  that  repent- 
ance 
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anreand  amendment  for  the  fll^^]le,  is  a  ftifilcieflt  expiation  for 
part  offencfs  ;    the  fubftiturioi)  of  a  vicaii';')s  iaciifice  is  rcpre- 
fented  as  injuftice  ;  the  notion  of  any  fatisfadion  to  be  made  lo 
the  honour  and  juiHce  of  the  divine  L^wgivt  r  is  ridiculed  ;  and 
the  efiic  acy  of  that  which  we  are  taiighr,  and  are  to  ttach  others, 
was  actually  made  by  the  meritorious  atonement  offered  by  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  is  invalidated  by   difowning  his    divinity. 
Th'.is  our  Saviour  is  deprived  of  every  thing  but  an  unmeaning 
name  ;   his  diftiples  of  every  valuable  h^pe  in  and  through  him  ; 
and  his  religion  of  every  thing  which  diftinguiflies  it  from  a  good 
fyf^em  of  ethics.     To  reprefent  to  you  the  principles  and  proofs 
by  which  thefe   notions  whether  proceeding;   from  real  or  dif- 
guifed  rentimenf:,  are  to  be  refuted,  would  be  to  tranfcribe  ai- 
mo/t  every  page    of  the    New  Teftament.     An    impartial  deift 
would  allow  that  the  dodrine  of  redemption  by  a  divine  Savi- 
our is  therein  cnnfained;   for  which  reafon  he  fairly  rejeds  thetn 
together  ;   but  the  inronfif^ency  certainly  is  the  greater  in  thofe 
who  allow  the  authority  of  the  facred  pages,  and  yet  rejeft  the 
contents  of  ihem.     Here  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
accept  the  concilTioti  of  fair  enemies,    and  for  the  convidlion 
of  unfair  ones  to  appeal  to  ihe  facred    writings  themfelves  ;  to 
fhe'v  that  the  lapfed  ftate  of  nature,  the  infufficiency  of  repent- 
ance, the  neceflity  of  a  propitiatory  atonement,   the  aftual  ap- 
pointment of  one  by  the  eternal  Father,  the  meritorious  com- 
pletion of  it  by  the  eternal  Son,  and  the   effeftual  fanflificatlon 
of  our  fallen  nature  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  are  very  clearly  there- 
in taught.' 

In  this  paragraph  onr  author  Teems  to  have  been  too  far 
trar-fported  by  religious  zeal  ;  and  to  have  exaggerated  the 
charge  againft  thofc  writers,  or  ar  leafi:  the  chief  oi  thofe  -.riters 
to  whom  he  alludes  :  for  if  thegofpel  is  only  allowed  to  contain 
the  authentic  revelation  of  a  future  rtate,  it  is  thereby  acknow- 
kdged  to  be  more  than  a  good  fyllem  of  ethics  ;  and  a  redemp- 
tion by  a  divine  Saviour  is  certainly  admitted  by  all  who  receive 
the  New  Teflament,  though  the  nature  of  this  redemption,  or 
the  meaning  of  foripture  on  this  article  is  difpufed.  In  what 
manner  then  is  the  contrcverfy  to  be  decided  z  Our  author  tells 
us,  '  We  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  fhew  that  the  lapf- 
ed ftate  of  nature,  the  infufficiency  of  repentance,  the  necefilty 
of  a  propitiatory  atonement,  hz.  are  very  clearly  taught  in  the 
facred.  writings.'  That  is  to  fay,  a  fcheme  of  dodrine  being 
fettled  and  prefcribed,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to 
take  our  Bibles,  and  make  it  out.  Suppofe,  however,  that,  up- 
on a  candid  and  impartial  enqtnry,  any  of  thefe  pofitions  are  not 
to  be  fvi'ly  deduced  from  the  words  of  revelation  ;  are  the  cler- 
gy to  retain  them  at  all  adventures,    to  torture  and  accommo- 
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date  the  fcriptiires  to  the  notions  they  have  pievioufly  embrac- 
ed, and  allow  nothing  to  be  orthodox  which  does  not  coincide 
with  their  own  hypolhefis?  Has  not  this  procedure  been  the 
fource  of  a  thoufand  abfurdiiies,  and  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
objeaions  which  unbelievers  have  made  againft  the  revelation  of 

Chrill  ? 

By  this  method  the  errors  of  popery  were  eftabliflied.  An 
hypothefis  was  founded  in  miftake,  modelled  according  to  the 
dictates  of  intereit  or  caprice,  made  an  article  of  faiih,  and 
then  varnifhfd  over  with  fcripture  colours;  an  hundred  texts, 
diflorted  from  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  were  compelled 
to  come  in,  and  defend  the  dofliine  of  the  church.  This  ignit 
fatuus  was  purfued  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  fchool  divinity, 
and  the  light  of  the  gofpel  totally  difregarded.  Inikad  of  this 
prepofterous  method  of  inveiligating  leligious  truth,  a  method 
which  will  always  bias  the  judgment,  the  Chriftian  divine 
fliould  forger,  if  pofTible,  all  theological  fyflems  and  precon- 
ceived opinion;,  divelt  his  mind  of  party- prejudice  and  difpu- 
tatious  zeal,  read  the  facred  text  with  impartiality  and  freedom, 
and  explain  it  by  fober  fenfe  and  rational  criticifm.  Then  (no 
matter  what  becomes  of  human  fyftems)  the  truth  would  be 
difcovered,  the  Chriftian  revelation  would  appear  rational  and 
confident,  and  we  fiiould  fee  who  are  the  corrupters  of  the 
gofpel. 


IX.  Philofophical  Travfaaions,  ginjing  feme  Account  of  the  prefent 
Undertakings,  Studies,  and  Labours,  cf  the  Ingenious,  in  many 
confiderable  Parts  of  the  World.  Vol.  LIU.  for  the  Tear  1763. 
4/0.     Pr.  12s.     Davis  <3W  ^eymers. 

THE  colours  of  a  regiment,  however  tattered  they  may 
be,  are  ftill  honourable  for  the  corps  that  carries  them  ; 
and  though  fome  flowers  in  the  garland  of  natural  philofophy 
which  our  Royal  Society  has  fo  long  worn,  appear  to  be  a 
little  faded,  yet  we  are  pleafed  to  fee  that  fhe  ftill  maintains 
her  prerogative  right  of  primogeniture  in  all  the  branches  of 
her  firft  inllitution,  and  that  frefl)  wreaths  are  produced  every 
day  to  adorn  the  brows  of  her  members.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, are  little  better  than  daifies,  and  ill  nature  may  call 
others  of  them  weeds:  but  true  philofophy  rejedls  no  objeft 
as  being  too  mean  for  her  infpeftion. 

In  reviewing  this  work,  the  article  would  be  fwelled  to  an 
unmeafurable  length,  fliould  we  do  no  more  than  tranfcribe  its 
contents;  the  reader,  therefore,  muft  be  fatisfied  with  the  fekaiort 
of  a  few.     The  Mi  is,  An  account  of  the  fun's  diflance  from 
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the  earth,  deduced  from  Mr.  Short's  obfervations  relating  to  the 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  fun  :  in  a  letter  from  Peter  Daval, 
Efq;  V.  P.  of  R.  S.  to  James  Barrow,  Efq;  V.  P.  of  R.  S. 
"  If  we  divide,  fays  the  ingenious  author,  593,011,308  by  6, 
283,185  the  quotient,  which  is  very  nearly,  94,380,685,  will 
give  the  mean  diilance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  in  Englilh 
miles."  The  next  article  of  any  importance  we  meet  with  is, 
'  Obfervations  upon  the  effefls  of  eleftricity  applied  to  a  tetanus 
or  mufcular  rigidity,  of  four  months  continuance.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Royal  Society.  By  V/illiam  Watfon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phyficians  of  London  and 
Madrid,  and  Phyfician  to  the  Foundling  Hofpital.'  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  deplorable  cafe,  and  is  invefligated  with  great 
judgment  and  learning  by  Dr.  Watfon,  who  was,  it  feems,  af- 
filed in  this  eleftrical  cure  by  his  friend  Dr.  Morton.  We  are 
miftaken,  however,  if  we  have  not  read  of  the  eleftrical  iiroke 
being  applied  to  other  patients  in  like  cafes,  without  any  fenfible 
effedl.  In  N*'.  2  2  fome  new  experiments  in  eleflricity  are  com- 
municated in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ebenezer  Kinnerfley  to  Benja- 
min Franklin,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  which  will  deferve  the  notice  of 
the  curious  enquirers  into  this  branch  of  natural  philofophy. 
The  twenty-fourth  article  contains  '  Remarks  on  fwallows  on  the 
Rhine  :  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Achard  in  Privy-Garden,  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinfon,  F.  R.  S.'  As  the  fubjefl  of  the  fwallows  deep- 
ing is  too  hard  of  dicreftion  for  many  fceptic  philofophers,  we 
ftiall  give  this  fhort  article  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

•  In  the  latter  end  of  March  I  took  my  paflage  down  the 
Rhine  to  Rotterdam  :  a  little  below  Bafil  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
river  was  very  high  and  fteep,  of  a  fandy  foil,  fixty  or  eighty 
feet  above  the  water. 

•  ♦  I  was  furprized  at  feeing  near  the  top  of  the  clift  fome  boys 
tied  with  ropes  hanging  down  doing  fomething  :  the  fingularity 
of  thefe  adventrous  boys,  and  the  bulinefs  they  fo  daringly  at- 
tempted, made  us  flop  our  navigation  to  inquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  The  waterman  told  us  they  were  fearching  the  holes 
in  the  clift  for  fwallows,  or  martins,  v/hich  took  refuge  in  them, 
and  lodged  there  all  the  winter,  until  warm  weather,  and  theti. 
they  came  abroad  again. 

*  The  boys,  being  let  down  by  their  comrades  to  the  holes* 
put  in  a  long  rammer  with  a  fcrew  at  the  end,  as  is  ufed  to  un- 
load guns,  and,  twifling  it  about,  drew  out  the  birds.  For  a 
trifle  I  procured  fome  of  them.  When  I  firft  had  them,  they 
feemed  ftiff  and  lifelefs.  I  put  one  in  my  bofom,  between  my 
(kin  and  fhis  t,  and  laid  another  on  a  board,  the  fun  (hining 
full  and  warm  upon  it.  One  or  two  of  my  companions  did 
the  like. 
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'  Thnt  in  my  bofom  revived  in  aboiir  -^  of  an  liour  ;  feeling 
it  move,  I  took  it  out  to  look  at  it,  and  law  it  flretch  iifelf  on 
my  hand,  but  perctiving  it  not  fufficiently  come  to  itlelf,  1  i)iit 
it  in  again  :  in  abotit  aiiodier  quarter,  ft'eliiig  it  flutter  pretty 
hrifkly,  I  took  it  out  and  admired  it.  Bein{>  now  perfcflly  re- 
covered, b.efore  I  wos  aware,  it  took  its  flight,  the  covering  of 
tlie  Ixiat  prevented  me  horn  feeins  where  it  went  :  the  bird  on 
the  board,  rhouiMi  expofed  to  a  full  fun,  ycr,  I  prefume  frcra 
a  chillinefs  in  the  air,   did  not  revive  to  be  able  to  Hy.' 

The  twenty-fifth  article  treats  of  the  pro[>erfics  of  the  mechanic 
powers  demonlirated,  with  fome  obfervations  on  the  methods 
that  have  been  commonly  ufcd  for  tliat  purpofe  :  in  a  letter  from 
Hugh  Hamilton,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  fellow  of  Trinity- College 
Dublin,  to  Matthew  Raper,  Efq  ;  F.  R.  S.  The  fubjeft  of 
this  difcourfe  is  very  ingenious;  but  being  illuflrated  by  figures 
it  can  admit  of  no  extra<5l  here  ;  neither  do  we  clearly  fee  in  what 
nianner  it  can    contribute  to   the  prai5lical  part  of  mechanics. 

The  twenty-fixth  article  turns  upon  a  moft  curious  and  inte- 
refling  fubjeft  to  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  and  contains  '  An  ac- 
count of  fome  fubterrancons  apartments,  with  Etrufcan  infcrip- 
tions  and  paintings,  difcovered  at  Civita  Turchino  in  Italy  : 
communicated  from  Jofeph  Wilcox,  Efq  ;  F.  S,  A.  by  Charles 
Morton,  M.  D.  S.  R.  S.'  This  article  is  fo  remarkable  and  To 
rew  in  its  kind,  that  we  think  proper  to  lay  the  whole  of  it 
befo"e  our  readers. 

'  Civita  Turchino,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Cor- 
neto,  is  an  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fuinmit  of  which  is  al- 
liioft  one  continued  plain.  From  the  quantities  of  medals,  in- 
taglio's, fragments  of  inf.riptions,  &c.  that  are  occafionally  found 
Jiere,  this  is  bslieved  to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  powerful 
afnd  moft  ancient  city  of  Tarquinii  once  flood  :  tho'  at  prefenr 
it  is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth  eaft  fide 
of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  an  hill,  which  unites  ittoCorneto.  This 
lidge  is  at  leall  three  or  four  mik-s  in  length,  and  almoil;  en- 
tirely covered  by  fevera!  hundreds  of  artificial  hillocks,  which 
are  called,  by  tiie  inhabitants,  Monti  RoHi.  About  twelve  of 
ihcfe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been  o[iened  ;  and  in  every 
nne  of  them  have  bten  found  feveral  fubterranean  apartments 
cait  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various 
forms  and  dimenfions  ;  fome  confill  of  a  large  outer  room,  and 
a  frnall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmali  room  at  the  firft  entrance, 
and  a  larger  one  within  :  others  arc  fupported  by  a  column  of 
The  folid  rock,  left  in  the  centre,  with  openings  on  every  part, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  entrance  to  thorn  all  is  by  a 
door  of  about  five  feet  in  heiciht,  by  two  feet  and  an  half  in 
breadth.     Some  of  thefe  have  no  other  light  but  from  the  door, 
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wl-.ile  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light  from  above,  through 
an  hole  oi  a  pyramidical  form.  Many  of  thefe  apartments 
have  an  elevated  part  that  runs  al!  round  x\\e  wall,  heing  a  part 
of  the  rock  left  for  that  purpofe.  The  n)oveables  found  in  thefe 
apartments  confift  chiefly  in  Errufcan  vafes  of  various  forms  ; 
ill  fonie  indeed  have  been  found  (ovi;\t  plain  farcophagi  of  ftone 
with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe  apartments  are 
fliicco'd,  and  ornamented  in  various  manners  :  fome  indeed  are 
plain  ;  but  others,  particularly  three,  are  richly  adorned  ;  hav- 
ing a  double  row  of  Etrufcan  infcriptions  running  round  the 
iipi)er  parts  of  the  walls,  and  under  it  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
gures in  piiinting  :  fome  have  an  ornament  utider  the  figures, 
t'lat  fcein  to  fuppjy  the  place  of  an  architrave.  There  have 
been  no  relievos  in  ftucco  hitherto,  difcovered.  The  paintings 
i -em  to  be  in  frefco,  and  are  in  general  in  the  fame  flile  as  thefe 
v.hich  are  ufually  feen  on  the  Etrufcan  vafes  :  though  fome  of 
them  are  much  fuperior  peihaps  to  any  thing  as  yet  (e&n  of  the 
Etrufcan  art  in  painting.  The  paintings,  though  in  general 
flight,  are  well  conceived,  and  prove  that  the  artift  was  capable 
of  producing  things  more  ftudied  and  more  finished  :  though  in 
fuch  a  fubferranein  fituation,  almoft  void  of  light,  where  the 
delicacy  of  a  finifhed  work  would  have  been  in  a  great  meafure 
thrown  away;  thefe  artifls  (as  the  Romans  did  in  their  heft 
ages,  when  employed  in  fuch  fepulchral  works)  have  in  general 
contented  themfelves  with  flightly  expreffing  their  thoughts. 
But  among  the  immenfe  number  of  thofe  fubterranean  apart- 
ments which  are  yet  unopened,  it  is  to  all  appearance  very  pro- 
bable that  many  and  many  paintings  and  infcriptions  may  be 
difcovered,  fufiicient  to  form  a  very  entertaining,  and  perhaps 
a  very  ufeful,  work  :  a  work  which  would  doubtiefs  intereft  all 
the  learned  and  curious  world,  not  only  as  it  may  bring  to  li^ht 
(if  fuccefs  attends  this  undertaking)  many  works  of  art,  in 
times  of  fuch  early  and  remote  antiquity,  but  as  perhaps  it  may 
alfo  be  the  occafion  of  making  fome  conilderable  difcoveries  ia 
the  hiliory  of  a  nation,  in  itfelf  very  great,  though,  to  the  re- 
gret of  all  the  learned  world,  at  prefent  almoft  unknown.  This 
great  fcene  of  antiquities  is  almoft  entirely  unknown  even  in 
Rome.  Mr.  Jenkins,  now  refident  at  Rome,  is  the  firft  and 
only  EngliOiman  who  ^ver  viuted  it.' 

We  wifii  the  ingenious  author  of  this  article  had  favoured 
the  public  with  his  opinion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  out- 
lined figures  he  has  exhibited.  To  us,  they  appear  as  if  the  two 
£ft  plates  reprefented  a  relioious  procefTion,  in  which  the  genii, 
or  fipernatural  beings  and  mortals,  are  promifcuoufly  repre- 
ferjred  ;  the  former  have  wings  affixed  to  their  fhoulders. 
Part  of  the  fecond  plate  very  polfibly  is  defigned  for  a  Mercury 
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contiuding  departed  fouls  fo  the  manfions  below.  The  third 
plate  is  more  corrtd  ifi  its  defign  that  any  thing  that  we  believe 
has  been  ttifcovered  oF  Tufcan  painting.  That  the  whole  is  a 
rejxefentation  ot  facred  ceremonies,  Teems  probable  from  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  litui,  tho'  under  various  forms,  in  the 
hands  of  the  figures. 

The  twenty-eightli  article  contains  •  Obfervations  on  two 
Roman  infcriptions  difcovered  at  Netherby  in  Cumberland  :  in  a 
letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  lord  Bifhopof  Carlifle,  F.  R.  S. 
from  the  Reverend  John  Taylor,  L.  L.  D.  canon  refidentiary  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln.'  The  firft  of 
thoCe  infcriptions  was  engraved  either  in  the  226th,  or  the  229th 
year  of  the  Chriflian  asra,  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Severus  Alexander.  The  reverend  author  of  this  article  very 
properly  takes  notice,  that  though  Lampridius,  the  hiliorian  of 
Alexander  Severus,  alferts  that  this  emperor  Dominumfe  appellari 
<veiuit,  that  is,  forbid  himfclf  to  be  called  lord;  yet  this  infcrip- 
tion  is  a  ftanding  evidence  that  his  fubjedts  did  call  him  fo. 
This  fcrniilies  us  with  a  very  ufeful  obfervation,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  the  beft  evidences  of  iiiliory.  In  the  En- 
glifii  annals,  as  well  as  in  the  Rornan,  authentic  deeds  and  letteis 
ought  always  to  be  credited  fooner  than  the  ftrongeft  affirma- 
tion of  the  beft  intentioned  hiftorian. 

This  author  obferves,  that  whatever  inclination  Alexander 
Severus  might  have  towards  Chriftianity,  yer  it  appears  by  the 
Netherbeian  infcriptions,  that  his  foldiers  in  Great-Britain  were 
the  grofleft  of  all  pagans.  The  author  then  gives  us  extrafls 
from  Lampridius,  which  favour  the  opinion  of  Alexander's  ten- 
dency towards  Chrifiianity.  Fifteen  hundred  years  hence,  when 
lome  of  the  infcriptions  on  the  ftatues  of  Lewis  XIV.  fhall  be 
dtit^  up,  our  pofterity  may  be  diverted  and  edified  by  the  differ- 
tation  of  feme  future  Hardouin  or  Vaillant  to  prove,  that  either 
he  or  his  fubjeds,  or  both,  were  arrant  pagans,  becaufe,  among 
other  blafphemous  compliments,  he  is  called  Firo  Immortali. 

[T'o  be  continued.^ 


X.  A  Defence  of  the  Majority  in  the  Hcvfe  of  Commons.,  on  the  Sluef- 
tion  relating  to  General  Warrants.  In  J?f^er  to  the  Defence  of 
the  Minority.      8t.'o.      Pr,   \s.      VVilkie. 

^"T  O  fpecies  of  reafoning  is  fo  plaufible,  but,  at  the  fair e 
^  fo  deceitful,  as  that  Irom  fafls.  When  a  gentleman  af- 
firms a  fact,  no  man  has  a  right  to  contradid  him  upon  fuppo- 
fiiions  and  probabilities  ;  and  few  people,  in  matters  of  indif- 
krence  toihemldves,  fearch  for  fanhtr  evidence  than  a  man  of 
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honour's  affirmation.  In  our  lart  Review  (p.  144.)  we  gave  the 
author  of  the  Defence  of  the  Minority  very  fair  play,   and  ap- 
plauded his  candour   in    his  dedudions  from   the  fadts  he  had 
ftated.     The  author  of  the  pamphlet   before  us  ftarts  up,  and 
tells  us  that  thofefads  n.vere  not  so,  and  appeals  to  the  fame  evi- 
dence which  the  minority-advocate  produces,  we  mean  the  Votes 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.     If  this  evidence  was  good  from  the 
pen  of  the  minorify-advocate  againft  the  letter-writer    in  the 
Gazetteer  of  the  23d  of  May  laft,  it  muft  operate  equally  in 
the  hands  of  this  majority-advocate  againft  his  opponent;  and 
if  the  n)inority-man  moft  unmercifully  triumphs  upon  his  an- 
tagonift's  having  mirtaken  fafts,  he,  at  the  fame  time,  furnifhes 
weapons  to  be  turned  againft  himfelfby  this  writer  for  the  majority. 
We  are  pleafed   to  fee  the  author  of  the  performance  before 
us  following  the  advice  we  have  fo  often  recommended,  and,  in- 
deed, exemplified  in  our  review  of  the  Defence  of  the  Minority, 
we  mean  that  of  allowing  to  his  opponent  the  proper  degree  of 
merit  as   a  writer.     Why  ought  authors  to  be  worfe  than  the 
butchers  of  men  or  beafts  ?   Two  generals,  or  officers,  before  or 
after  a  battle,  generally  compliment  each  other  on  their  cou- 
rage  and  military  abilities ;  and  a  carcafe-butcher  never  flaugh- 
ters  a  beaft  that  he  does  not  recommend  to  his  brother-butcher 
for  fpecial  good  meat.     This  writer  has  beftowed  fome  pagts 
upon  the  literary  etiquette,  in  which,  we  think,  he  acquits  him- 
felf  very  genteely.     The   reader  will  find,  in    the  page  above- 
quoted,  the  minority- man's  ftate  of  the  famous  quelUon  con- 
cerning general  warrants.     *  The  author,  fays  this  writer,  will 
give  me  leave  to  tranfcribe  it  as  it  ftood  amended  on  the  ijtb, 
to  which    the  debate  had  been  adjourned  ;  which  I  have  my 
reafon  for  inferting,  as  he  haddoubtlefs  his  reafonsfor  omitting 
it  :  "  That  a  general  Warrant  for  apprehending  and   feizing 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publiftiers  of  a  feditious  and  ireafon- 
ableWhtX,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law; 
although  fuch  -warrant  hath  been  ijfued  according  to  the  ujage  of  oficBy 
and  hath  been  frequently  produced  to,    and  fo  far  as  appears  to  this 
houfe,  the    'validity  thereof  hath  ne-ver  been  debated  in  the  court  of 
King  s-bench,  but  the  parties  thereupon  have  been  frequently  bailed  by 
the  /aid  court. ^^  * 

'  Thus  ftood  thequeftion,  as  amended  by  theconfent  ofthofe 
;ivho  moved  it;  it  was  therefore  fuch  as  they  had  adopted;  it 
was  the  only  queftion  under  confideration  of  the  houfe,  when 
they  voted  to  adjourn  it  for  four  months.  The  public  will 
judge  how  fairly  it  has  been  reprefented  by  the  defender  of  the 
minority.  I  will  only  obferve,  that  it  was  (0  altered,  in  order 
to  give  the  public  a  true  idea  of  the  cafe  upon  which  this  quef- 
tion was  agitated  ;  that  the  warrant  of  lord  Hallifax  was  not 
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for  a  fetlitiouj,  but  for  ay^^/'/w// and  ireafonabIe\\he:\;  and  that 
the  circumftance  of  having  admitteH  to  bail  perfons  apprehend- 
ed under  fuchwarrants.lnitead  of  giving  them  their  full  difchnrge, 
is  of  fo  mnch  importanceto  tticqucftion  ofrhe  legality  of  the  v.ar- 
mnts,  that  in  the  opinion  of  an  old,  experienced,  and  able  law- 
yer upon  that  occafion,  who  will  ever  be  efteemed  an  honour 
ro  the  profefiion,  it  implies  no  lefs  than  an  imputa'ion  of  per- 
jury, to  fiippofe  fuf.h  praftirc  to  have  prevailed  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  unlefs  the  legality  of  the  warrants  had  been  at 
the  (ame  time  acknowledged  by  that  court.* 

This  defender  of  the  majority  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
reafonin^  ot  his  opponent  upon  the  qneOion.  Here  we  cannot 
think  that  his  arguments  are  concJufive. 

*  Had  the  motion  been  general,  as  flated  by  the  Gazetteer, 
*'  Whether  a  general  warrant  from  a  fecretary  of  flate  be  war-' 
rantable  by  law  or  not  ?  it  feeins  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  have  been  fiich,  as  a  thinking  and  hnneft  man  might 
very  fairly  and  confiOently  have  voted  againji,  though  he  had 
votedyor  the  motion  limited  only  to  the  cafe  ot  fedirious  libel*;.''! 
moft  readily  agree  with  him,  that  tlie  two  propofifions  are  highly 
different  ;  as. different  as  an  honeft  zeal  for  rlie  liberties  of  the 
fubjedl  (though  perhaps  in  my  judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
defender  himfelf,  a  miftaken  one),  and  a  captious  and  partial 
pretence,  calculated  to  ferve  no  purpofes  but  the  purpofes  of 
party  ;  to  amufe  the  public  with  the  found  of  liberty  ;  to  ob- 
tain, under  that  fpecious  plea,  a  larger  divifion  in  pailiament ; 
gind  by  an  ex poji  fcSio  refolution,  that  could  extend  to  reach  no 
farther  .than  to  a  particular  and  recent  inftance,  to  fquint  a 
cenfure  of  blame,  oppreffion,  and  innovation  upc'n  the  unin- 
terrupted piaflice  of  office,  juflified  by  precedents  produced 
from  the  tieie  of  the  Revolution,  reaching  back,  perhaps,  to 
the  remoteft  times,  and  combined  with  the  very  elience  of  go- 
vernment. The  two  propofitions  are  fo  diff.^rent  to  myappre- 
henfion,  that  the  one  takes  away  from  the  executive  power,  an 
authority  which  may  frequently  be  found  effenfial  to  the  very 
being  of  the  ftate ;  the  other  is  merely  trifling  with  the  public, 
by  profeffing  to  give  them  a  fecurity  to  their  liberties,  when,  in 
faft,  no  fuch  fecurity  was  intended.' 

This  quotation  is  fucceeded  by  a  note,  to  Hiew  that  a  fecretary 
of  ffate  was  mentioned  amongfl:  the  firft  officers  of  ffate  above' 
200  years  ago.  Amicus  Socrates,  Jed  tnagis  arnica  'Veritas;  and  as  no 
one  can  fufpeft  us  of  difaffeftion  to  the  governn-ent.  we  fhall 
be  the  more  free  in  declaiing  our  difapprobarion  of  this  quo- 
tation. We  are  of  opinion  that  the  more  numero'js  the  prece- 
dents werein  favour  of  general  warrants,  the  praftice  callod  the 
more  aloud  for  redrefs ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  firnef'^  to 
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veft  an  extraordinary  power  in  any  fecretary  of  Rate,  or  offi- 
cer of  the  crown,  whatever  the  pretext  may  be,  is  dangerous, 
if  nut  unconftitutional.  It  is  true,  an  exigency  may  happen^ 
where  all  property  ought  to  ceafe,  asinrhe  cal'eof  aconflagrarioir, 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  blow  up  a  fingle  houfe  to  prevent  a 
yvhole  city  from  being  confumed.  There  requires  no  refolution 
in  either  houfe  of  parliament  to  eflablifh  this  necefiity,  which, 
as  Cicero  fays,  is  drawn  ex  intimis  naturo'  fontibus  ;  "  from  the 
deepert  refources  of  nature  ;"  but  no  BritiQi  minifter  ought  to  be 
veifed  with  ^ny  other  difcretionary  power. 

The  author  next  (and  we  think  very  fairly)  convicls  the  inr- 
nority-man  of  fomething  more  than  a  miftalce  in  (bating  his  faft. 

'  Let  us  now  examine,  whether  he  has  been  more  truly  zea- 
lous in  the  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the  individual,  and  "  de- 
fending the  undoubted  ami  undifputed  birth-rioht  of  the   fub- 

je£l."     The  motion,  take  it  as  it  v/as  m.oved  by  Sir  W.  M h, 

and  feconded  by  Sir  G.  S lie,  on  the    14th,  or  as  it  flood 

amended  in  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  17th,  contains  what  ? 
it  contains  the  refolution  of  one  houfe  of  parliannenf,  which 
therefore  is  only  a  declaration  of  their  fenfe  of  the  law,  not  a 
judicial  determination  of  law,  which  might  be  pleaded  in  a  court 
ofjudicature,  that  a  general  warrant  for  feizing  authors,  prin- 
ters, and  publifhers  of  a  feditious  (and  treafonable)  libel,  to- 
gether with  their  papers,  is  not  v^arranted  by  law.  This  refo- 
lution then  would  have  been  the  only  medium  that  could  be 
found;  the  exait  and  precife  remedy  to  the  evil  complained  ofj 
which,  "  without  ftirring  captioully  fo  delicate  a  queflion  of 
government,  as  that  which  they  are  with  fo  little  candour 
charged  with,"  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  quieted  the 
fears  that  had  been  fo  induftrioufly  infufed  into  the  minds  of 
men  upon  this  illegal  and  arbitrary  proceeding.  Let  us  fee  then 
what  real  fecurity  this  refolution  would  have  given  ;  and  whe- 
ther, wirh  all  the  care,  accuracy,  and  nicety  with  which  it  was 
drawn,  tie  cenfure  of  it  might  not  poffibly  have  been  evaded 
by  fome  future  fecretary  of  ftate  in  fimilar  inftances.  If  he 
granted  the  warrants  general,  and  for  feizing  the  papers,  he 
would,  I  confefs,  ftand  condemned  under  this  refolution  ;  but 
fuppofe,  as  a  poSble  cafe,  he  lliould  have  granted  a  particular 
warrant,  defcribing  the  perfon,  for  the  feizing  the  papers,  and 
a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publifhers;  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  either  of  thefe 
warrants  would  fall  under  this  refolution  ;  or  whether,  if  the 
words  treafonable  practices  were  inferted  (and  endeavouring  to 
excite  to  treafon,  1  Ihould  fufped  to  be  a  treafonable  pra<^ice) 
whether,  in  that  cafe,  a  general  warrant  might  not  pafs  uncen- 
iiiredj  includiog  both  the  perfuxis  and  papers.     If  thefe  evafions 

could 
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could  indeed  fruflrate  that  refolution,  as  I  conceive  they  would, 
1  hope  1  may  be  pardoned  in  having  aflertcd,  that  this  refolu- 
tion  was  offering  a  fecurity  to  libcriy,  which  thefe  very  gentle- 
men themfelves,  if  ever  they  (hould  be  fo  happy  as  to  become 
minifters,  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  fruftrate  and  evade,  as  of- 
ten as  they  fliould  fee  occafion,  and  would  confequently  amount, 
in  effedl,  tojijft  no  fecurity  at  all.' 

But  tho'  theabovequotation  is  a  full  anfvi'er  to  the  reafoning 
of  the  minority-defender,  yet  it  is  withfomeconcern  we  perceive, 
that  the  writers  on  both  fides  of  this  aroument  have  concurred  in 
leaving  the  poifonous  fting  in  thequeftion.  Pleafe  yourlordfliip, 
fays  a  poor  culprit  of  an  author,  my  cafe  is  bailable.  lam  com- 
mitted only  for  Z-falfe  and  malicious  libel.  So  I  think  too,  fays  the 
judge;    let  Mr.  Attorney  General  attend  to-morrow,  when   the 

man  is  to  be  bailed.     Away  goes  a  pkk- thank  to  the  f y  of 

ft — e,  and  tells  him  that  the  delinquent  will  be  bailed,  bccaufe 
the  word  treajonable  is  not  in  the  warrant.  Oh,  fays  his  lordlhip, 
if  that  is  all,  we  fhall  foon  make  out  another  warrant ;  which  is 
done  upon  the  fpot,  and  ferved  upon  poor  author  by  way  of  detain- 
er. Ajudgeoffpiritwillpay  but  little  regard  even  to  the  formidable 
word  treafonable,  and  another  alarm  is  brought  to  his  lordfliip. 
What's  to  be  done  now — the  fellow  will  certainly  be  bailed — 
Why  nothing  more  eafy — make  your  warrantfor  high-treason, 
and  fee  what  judge  dare  bail  him.  The  one  cofts  no  more  than 
the  other.  We  fhould  be  glad  to  fay  that  this  was  not  a  faft 
that  adually  happened  under  a  whig  f — ■ — y  of  ft — e.  We 
fhould  be  forry  were  it  repeated;  and  at  the  fame  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftate  of  the  argument  as  admitted  by  both  parties,  it 
may  happen  to-morrow,  were  the  feals  of  ofSce  lodged  in 
weak  or  wicked  hands. 

We  have  but  one  more  obfervation  to  make  upon  this  pam- 
phlet. The  author  fuppofes  the  motion,  as  amended  on  the 
17th,  to  be  amended  with  confcnt  of  both  parties.  A  minori- 
ty-man may  perhaps  fay,  (and,  if  we  miftake  not,  it  has  been 
faid),  that  the  amendment  was  done  by  mere  dint  of  majority. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  moft  fhameful  plea. 
Why  is  the  minority  to  move  a  quefticn  to  which  they  are  im- 
pelled by  force  ?  Had  the  quellion  been  carried,  where  was  their 
viftory  ? 

Upon  the  whole  :  though  we  think  the  majority-man  has 
clearly  the  advantage  of  his  opponent,  it  is  evident  to  us  that 
both  of  them  have  induftrioufly  ftood  clear  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  main  queftion  ;  the  vefting  difcretionary,  and  confe- 
quently unlimittd,  powers  in  any  officer  of  flate  or  law.  We 
cannot  help  concluding  this  article  with  an  obfervation,  that 
neither  party  has  been  candid  enough  to  lay  bare  the  true 
7  grievance. 
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grievance,  or  to  probe  it  to  the  quick.     Can,  or  cannot,  f s 

of  ft — e  commit  a  man  without  an  oath  that  the  perfon  com- 
mitted is,  ox  probably  is,  the  author  of  the  libel  in  queRion  ? 
That  they  have  done  fo,  is  part  all  difpute  ;  and  according  to 
the  prefent  management  of  the  queftion  concerning  warrants,  it 
appears  to  usthat  the  minority-men  are  not  morein  earneft  than 
the  majority-men  are,  to  have  the  iliocking  abufes  of  office  re- 
moved. 


XI.  An  Attempt  to  rejiore  the  Supreme  Worjhip  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty.  For  the  Ufe  of  Poor  Chrijlians.  By  George  Wil- 
liams, a  Livery  Ser-vant.  81/0.  Pr,  bd.  Becket  ajid  De 
Hondt. 

'HIS  pamphlet  is  faid  to  be  written  by  a  livery  fervant,  and, 
to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  a  produdlion  not  unworthy  one  of  the 
fraternity  of  the  Rainbow,  Prefixed  to  this  precious  performance, 
is  not  only  an  advertifement  addreffed  to  unitarian  chriftians, 
of  all  denominations;  but  a  preface  dedicated  to  chriftians 
in  general,  in  which  the  author  attacks  all  thofe  who  believe  the 
Trinity,  in  the  following  very  extraordinary,  but  infiruftive 
manner,  as  it  teaches  us  what  value  we  ought  to  fet  upon  works 
written  by  enthufiafts,  who  profefs  their  chief  aim  is  to  guard 
againft  enthufiafm. 

'  The  method  the  learned  Athanafians  have  taken,  is  to  per- 
vert and  darken  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  with  fophiftry  and  art 
to  defend  what  cannot  be  defended  :  I  appeal  to  their  v.'ritines 
for  the  truth  of  this.  But  what  is  this  but  fighting  againft  God, 
and  throwing  duft  in  our  eyes,  and  finking  themfelves  below 
their  level  to  which  they  can  never  rife  again  ? 

•  Believe  me,  i  have  no  other  motive  than  the  glory  of  God, 
the  advancement  of  the  true  Chrlftian  religion,  and  the  good 
of  mankind  ;  and  if  any  expreflion  fiiould  be  thought  unchari- 
table, lay  it  to  my  zeal  forthecaufe  :  fori  can  (I  thank  God)  fay 
from  the  bottom  of  my  foul,  that!  am  in  love  and  charity  wkh 
all  men. 

•  It  will  be  objefled,  why  ftjould  we  hearken  to  fuch  an  illitcr 
rate  perfon  when  we  have  a  multitude  oi  leartied  teachers.?  I 
have  no  inclination  to  dctraft  from  the  charafters  of  learned 
men,  many  of  whom  have  employed  their  talents  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  religion.  But  let  the  apoftle  Paul's  obferva- 
tion  be  duly  confidered,  when  the  gofpel  was  firft  preached  to 
the  Jews  and  Heathens,  i  Cor.  i.  ver.  26,  27. — ver.  29.  Ye  fee 
your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the 
flefli,  not  many  mighty,  not  naany  noble  are  called.     But  God 

hath 
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hath  chofen  tliL-  foolifli  things  of  tlie  world  to  corifoiind  the 
wift;;  and  God  hath  chofcn  the  weak  tltings  of  the  world,  to 
confound  the  thiiir^s  whicli  are  mif^hty. —  That  no  liefii  Oiould 
glory  in  his  prcffiicc' 

As  to  the  performance  itfelf,  it  is  no  other  than  a  rant  againft 
the  Athanafian  Creed,  deftitute  of  coherence  or  reafoiijng,  not 
without  feme  Itriftures  upon  the  Aportles  Creed.  Our  author 
fays,  addrcffing  hirnfelf  to  chriflians, 

*  Therefore  be  fure  to  omit  the  Athanafian  Creed  ;  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  damning  herefy.  Omit  alfo  two  ex- 
prellions  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  vir.  Being  of  one  Jubjlance  ^with  the 
Father  ;  and, — PFho  'with  the  Father  and  the  Zun  together  is  nvor~ 
fhipped  and glorifed :  but  1  rather  think,  you  had  better  omit  the. 
whole  creed  ;  for  one  good  creed  is  fufficient,  and  1  think  the 
Apoftles  Creed  a  very  good  one;  if  the  words.  He  defcetided  into 
Hell,  were  left  out  it  would  be  better. — -You  Ihould  alfo  omit 
the  third  and  fourth  petitions  of  the  Litany;  the  firfl  is  ad- 
drefied  to  the  Father  Almighty,  and  the  fccond  to  our  Saviour 
as  Mediator;  both  very  right  :  but  the  third,  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  is  wrong,  becaufe  the  Holy  Gho(t  is  no  where  in  fcrip- 
ture  called  either  God  or  Lord,  nor  fo  much  as  one  prayer  is 
put  up  to  him.  The  fourth  is  put  up  to  the  three  Perfons  and 
one  God,  like  the  Athanafian  Creed  ;  and  therefore  falfe  :  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  trinity  of  Gods  in  one.  You  fliould  alfo 
be  careful  to  omit  the  doxology  ;  becaufe  in  the  beginning  it 
was  not  fo,  and  therefore  falfe. — All  the  prayers  and  collcds, 
which  end  thus,  Who  li'vetb  and  reigneth  njoith  thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghojl  e'ver  one  God,  ivorld' ivithcut  end,  be  fure  you  never  repeat, 
nor  fay  Amen  to  it,  becaufe  that  is  giving  your  confent  to  a 
lye.' 

We  fhould  not  have  detained  our  readers  upon  fo  trite  and  fo 
contemptible  a  produflion,  were  it  not  that  we  are  afraid  it 
may  be  a  precedent,  unlefs  guarded  againlt,  for  every  imperti- 
nent footman  to  let  up  as  a  reformer  of  inanners.  The  whole  of 
this  pamphlet  is  no  other  than  a  jumble  of  incoherent  quo- 
"tations;  and  though  a  learned  prelate  has  faid  that  he  wifhed  he 
could  get  decently  rid  of  the  Athanafian  Creed,  yet  we  cannot 
help  faying  of  the  Attempt  before  us, 

Non  talis  auxilio,  non  defenforihus  if  is 
^empus  eget 
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XII.     FRANCE. 

lARIS.  Difccurs  fur  rtlifJoire  Ecchfiajlique.  Par  M.  V Ahhe 
Flcury^  tlfc.  That  is,  Dijccurjus  on  Ecchfiajiic  Hijiory.  By  the 
^^^t' Fleiiry,  Prior  nf  tXvotnXtnW^  and  CofifeJJ'or  to  the  King.  A 
tienu  Edition,  eftla-ged  with  Difcotirfes  ov  the  Hebrevv  Poetry,  the 
Sacred  Sciiptures,  and  the  liberties  cf  the  Galilean  Church.  To  nxshich 
is  added,  a  Dijcourfe  on  the  Renenxjal  of  Ecclefiafic  Studies  face  the 
14//;  Century,    by  the  Abbe  Goiijet,   Cancn  of  St.  Jaques  de  I'Ho- 

pital.     At  l^ar'is,  for  HerWYsint,  1763.   1  Fcl  in   izmo. The 

difcourfes  of  the  famous  abbe  Fleury  are  well  known,  and  great- 
ly efteemed  ;  but  having  been  publiflied  long  ago,  (hould  not 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  prefent  Review,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  new  difcourfes  inferred  in  this  edition,  which  render  it 
far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  preceding. 

Nou'ud  Ahrege  d'.  rUificire  de  France,  a  I'TJfage  des  jeunes  Gens, 
l^c.  That  is,  A  ne^jo  Abridgement  cf  the  Hifory  ^/'France,  con- 
taining the  remarkable  Events  from  Pharamond,  in  420,  to  the  \fl 
c/"  January  1763.  With  a  Geographical  and  Hiforical  Idea  of  the 
•French  Monarchy,  and  Refeilicns  on  the  Nobility,  Feudal  Tenures., 
Titles,  Dignities,  and  the  hfitution  of  Parlictnents.  In  1  2mo.  for 
Charpentier. 

Me?noire  fur  une  ^tiejlicn  Anatomiqtte  relative  a  la  Jurifprudence., 
dans  lequel  en  etablit  les  Principes  four  dif.inguer^  a.  flpfpeHtcn 
d'ttn  Corps  irowv'e  perdu.  Us  Signes  du  Suicide  d^a-vec  ceux  de  PAJfrf- 
f.nat.  Par  M.  Louis,  &c.  That  is,  A  Memoir  concerning  an  Ana- 
tomical ^ff  ion  relciti've  to  a  Point  of  Laiv.^  'wherein  certain  Princi- 
ples are  laid  dcvun  to  diflinguifh  the  Marks  cf  Suicide  from  thnfe  of  Af- 
faffination,  upon  infpedinga  dead  Body.      By  M.  Louis,  cf  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Paris,  in  izmo. The  misfortune  which 

happened  atTouloufe  in  the  month  of  March,  1762,  gave  rife 
to  this  diflertation.  The  father  of  young  Calas  being  accufed 
and  convifted  of  having  hanged  his  own  fon,  died  by  the  hands 
of  a  common  executioner.  In  an  affair  of  that  nature,  the  de- 
pofition  of  the  phyfician  and  furgeon,  who  were  upon  the  fpot, 
and  immediately  iisfpefted  the  dead  body,  was  of  great  weight 
with  the  magiftrates  in  pafTing  judgment  :  hence  a  queftion  is 
propofed,  whether  tliere  are  any  plain  figns  or  tokens,  by  which 
a  phyfician  and  furgeon,  upon  being  called  in, at  fuch  a  crifir, 
may  be  enabled  to  pronounce  that  the  deceafed  hanged  hrmfelf, 
or  fufFered  violence  from  fome  other  perfon? 

Zacchins,  Albert),  Bohnius,  Valen'ini,  &c.  have  indicated  tke 
fgns  by  nl-.i.  h  ?.  phyfician  may  determine,  whether  a  perfon 
Kho   is  fouitd   hanging,    really  died  cf  the   ful'penfion,  or  was 

Vol,  XVilL   September,  1764.  Q^  hanged 
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hanged  up  after  he  had  died  of  fome  other  death  ;  but  they  do 
not  meddle  with  tlie  prcfcnt  cafe.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  Mr. 
Lewis's  diflertation  the  qucftion  is  entirely  new.  Though  M. 
Lewis  has  not  folved  this  problem,  which  we  may  deem  info- 
luble,  as  to  the  polTibility  of  finding  in  a  man  that  has  hang- 
ed himfelf  fuch  particular  figns  as  fliall  diitinguifli  him  from  a 
perfon  murdered  by  another  ;  iVili  this  is  a  nioft  curious  and 
interelling  performance.  The  author,  with  extraordinary  faga- 
city,  (hews  how  greatly  a  furgeon  ought  to  diftrufl  his  own  abi- 
lities, and  with  what  circumfpcdlion  he  fliould  proceed,  when 
he  is  to  give  an  opinion  by  which  the  eftate,  life,  and  reputation 
of  a  fellow  citizen  are  to  be  determined. 

De  VUtilite  da  Voyages  re!atii<eincnt  aux  Sciences  et  aux  Moeurs  ; 
,Di/cours prononcc  par  M.  V Abbe  Gros  de  Brfp'as,  iffc.  a  Paris,  cbez 
Bertier.  That  is.  The  Utility  of  Foreign  Tra^vel,  in  relation  to 
Learning  and  Manners,  a  Difcotirfe  pronounced  by  the  Abbe  Gros  de 
Befplas,  c/  the  College  of  SorhoiMnc,  andFicar  General  of  the  Diocefe 
p/'Bezan^on.  ./^/ Paris, y^r  Berthier,  1763. This  is  an  elo- 
quent piece,  but  more  remarkable  for  the  fatlies  of  imaginati- 
on, than  for  folidity  of  argument. 

Traite  des  Devoirs  des  Gens  du  Monde,  l^  fur  tout  des  Chefs  de  Fa- 
mille.  Par  M.  Collet,  Dodeur  en  Theologie,  in  izmo,  1763.  That 
.is,  ATreatife  on  the  Duties  of  the  Laity,  and  efpecially  Heads  of  Fa- 
milies.     By  M.  CoWet,  J. c3or  of  Di'vinity,    in  izmo.  1 763.     For 

Bure  and  Heriflant. In    this   pretended   philofaphical   age, 

works  that  treat  of  the  duties  of  a  Chiiftian  are  but  too  com- 
rnonly  flighted,  as  the  produiSions  of  vifionaries,  methodifts, 
and  priefls  ;  but  this  fliall  not  difconrage  us  from  recommend- 
ing a  work  of  great  merit,  and  plainly  calculated  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  praftical  morality.  The  author,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  proper  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  prejudices  in 
favour  of  his  own  religion.  In  the  introduftion,  which  he  en~ 
titles.  Motives  for  ftrengthening  our  belief  in  Chriflianity,  he 
makes  great  ufe  of  the  excellent  difl'ertation  of  the  prefent  lord 
bifliop  of  Gloucefler,  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  emperor 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  miracle  by 
which  it  was  prevented. 

.  Taflique  Nwvale,  ou  Trai/e  des  E-vclutions  et  Signaux,  a'vec  Fi- 
gtires  en  Faille  douce.  Par  M.  le  J'icomte  de  Morogues,  Capitaine  des 
Vaijfeaux  du  Roy,  l£c.  a  Paris,  chez  Guerin  Cff  Latour,  1763.  in 
j^'o.  That  is,  Na'val  Faitics,  or  a  Frea  rfe  of  Evolutions  and  Sig- 
nals, ivith  Cuts.  By  M.  the  Vifcount  de  Morogues,  Captain  of 
the  King's  Ships.)  Chief  of  the  Brigadi:  of  the  Royal  Body  of  Artillery, 
Member  of  the  Marine  Academy,  iSc.  At  Paris,  yor  Guerin  and 
Latour,  in  1763,  in  \to.   To  be  had  at  Nourfe'j,  and  Vaillant'/, /« 

the  Strand. Tb  is  is  awork  of  great  reputation  among  the 

7  French. 
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French.  It  contains  the  art  of  drawing  up  their  fleets  in  line  of 
battle,  an  art  called  Taftics  from  a  Greek  word  which  figni- 
fies  an  crdinandi.  Naval  tadlics  is,  therefore,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing up  a  fleet,  or  fquadron,  at  Tea,  in  order  of  battle.  What 
is  very  extraordinary,  the  French,  before  this  time,  had  no  other 
treatife  ou  this  Aibjedl  than  the  Evolutions  of  Father  Hofte,  a 
Jefuit,  who  had  attended  feveral  of  the  French  admirals  the 
ipace  of  twelve  years  on  their  different  expeditions.  But  to 
write  a  work  of  this  kind,  a  perfon  fliould  have  been  a  fe a  offi- 
cer j  and  therefore  it  is  that  M.  de  Morogues  was  fo  much 
better  qualified  for  the  undei  taking.  The  commIfl"aries  of  the 
academy,  who  examined  the  performance,  declare,  that  M.  de 
Morogues,  from  his  extenfive  knowledge,  was  extremely  capa- 
ble of  colledling  into  one  body,  and  difpofing  in  the  properell 
order,  the  befl  evolutions  and  fignals,  to  the  end  that  the  pub- 
lic might  have  a  clear  view  of  all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fub- 

jea. 

Lyons.  T'raite  de  Phijiologie,  dans  hquel aprcs  a-ooir  ctahli  des 
Ihefes  fur  le  Mechanifme  de  noi  Fon3ions,  en  donne  tine  Explication 
(ourte  des  Phenomcnes  du  Corps  Humain.  Par  M.  "Jean  Ferapie  Du- 
Jieu,  a  Lyon,  7.  tctn.  in  I  zmo.  That  is,  ATreatife  on  Phyfiology^  in 
ivhich,  after  ejiabltfhing  certain  ihefes  on  the  Mechanijm  of  our 
Fundions,  a  fjort  Explanation  is  gi-ven  of  the  Pheno?nena  of  the  Hu- 
7nan  Body.  By  M.  John  Ferapie  Dufieu,  F)o£ior  of  Phyfic,  a?:d 
Surgeon  to  the  great  Hofpital  at  Lyons,  for  Claude  Jaqueiiode  the 

Son.  1763,  2  'vols,  in  izmo. Were  we  to  judge  of  the  degree 

of  perfection  to  which  a  fcience  is  arrived  by  the  number  of 
treatifes  to  which  it  has  given  rife,  we  fliould  look  upon  phyfio- 
logy,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  part  of  phyfic  which 
treats  of  the  ufes  and  fundions  of  the  human  body,  as  advanced 
to  a  perfeft  flate,  fo  as  to  leave  very  little  room  for  further  difco- 
veries :  yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  that  has  been  written  tliefe  forty  years,  a  good  treatife 
on  phyfiology  is  flill  wanting.  It  requires  a  man  that  has  flu- 
died  hard,  fcen  a  great  deal  of  praftice,  followed  the  medical 
art  in  its  full  extenfion,  and  moreover  has  attained  to  an  age  in 
which  the  mind,  ftill  in  its  vigour,  diverted  of  prejudices,  fees 
and  reprefents  objefls  with  the  fole  view  of  inltruding,  with- 
out any  regard  to  intereft  or  reputatation,  and  with.out  fear  of 
criticifm.  This  cannot  be  faid  of  Mr.  Dufieu,  whofe  time  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  praftice  of  furgery  ;  and  who  feems  not 
to  have  the  praccgnita  requifite  for  undertaking  a  work  of  this 
nature. 


0^2  XIIL  ITALY. 
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XIII.     I  T  A  L  Y. 

LEGHORN.      Si^cnio  r,rpra  V  Acadnnia  d't  Franclaclo'e  in  RomsU 
■I   Li'vorTio,   1753.    Pir  Marco  Coliellifi,  in  ^vo.      That   \s.  Ah 

EJJay  on  /^^  French  Academy  at  Rome, ;«  Sfo. This  eflay  was 

v;r'utcn  hy  the  kre  count  Algarorti,  who  addrclTes  it  to  Thomas- 
Holies.  Efq.  me.Tiber  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians.  The  defign  of  the  whole  performance  is  to  re- 
fute thofe  authors,  who  pretend  that  the  French  academy  eftab- 
liHied  at  Rome  by  Lewis  XJV.  is  of  no  fervice  to  the  pupils, 
whom  the  French  academy  fend  every  year  to  improve  them- 
felves  in  painting  and  fcnlpture.  Their  arguments  are,  i.That 
there  is  at  prefent  a  fuflicient  number  of  Italian  paintings,  and 
of  antique  ftatues,  in  France,  for  the  iiiRrufiion  of  ycung  ar- 
tiits.  2.  That  France  at  all  tiroes  has  had  excellent  artifts  who 
never  fet  foot  in  Italy.  M.  Algarotti  propofes  to  refute  thefe 
argii<i;en'.s  by  fhewing,  that,  in  order  to  carry  the  art  to  its 
highcft  perfeflion,  it  is  neceflaty  to  view  and  to  examine  thofe 
great  mafter-piects,  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  cities 
of  Italy. 

Lucca.  Stephani  Bah/rzii  Tutehnfn  Mifcellanea  no-vo  or  dine  di- 
gf/fa,  y  ncn  paucii  JTieditis  Monumentis  opportuiiifque  Animad-vcrjl- 
onihus  aii£Ia,  opera  ac  Jludio  Jo.  Dorninici  Marji  Lucenjls.  Tern.  3. 
contincns  Monumetita  diplomat ica  i^   Epijiolaria.    Luca,  1763.  apud 

Vincent  JuaHinmn,  in  Folio. Tfie  appendix  to  this  work,  pub- 

li(hed  by  M.  M.ird,  contains  feveral  traQs,  that  never  appeared 
in  any  other  edition. 

Venice.  11  Lcltorik,  Pocma  err/no  del  Si^nor  Nicol.  Boileait 
De/preaux,  tradotio  del  Franccfe  dal  N.  F.  D.  Carlo  Ciou.  Bap,. 
Cucherano  Co.  d''0fdjio,  di  Catiterana,  della  Rocca,   l^c.   in  Venezia., 

\-j6z.  prpjfo  Paolo  Colombani,   in  S-vo. This  is    a   tranflation 

of  Boileau's  Lutrin  into  Italian. 

Veroka.  Opvfcula  Ph)-J~o]ogico-Pathologicaf  D'J/ertatlones  ires 
e^hibcntia.  I,  De  affe^iomhus  infanti^e^^  pueritia.  2.  De  affec- 
tihui  feneSlutis.  "^.De  Fijtonis  Senforio,  Author e  Antonio  FracaJ/ini,. 
Med.  Veron.  Acad.  Bonon.  Socio,k^c.  Verona,  1 763. 

Turin.  Mdanges  de  Philofcphie  et  de  Malhtmalique,  de  la  Soci- 
tj  Roy  ale  de  Turin  ;  a  Turin  de  V  Imprimerie  Royale.  That  is,  Phi- 
lojhphical  and  'Mathematical  Mifcellanies,  hy  the  Royal  Society  o/' Tu- 
rin.     At  the  King's  Printing  Houfc.,  Turin. Thefe  mifcellanies 

contain  feveral  ingenious  memoirs  publifhed  in  the  year  1760 
and  1761.  Among  the  reft  are  the  chevalier  Daviet  de  Fonce- 
rac's  treatife  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  Alge- 
bra; Philofouhic^t  in  ufum  artis  inveniendi  fpecimen  primiim  Lu- 
dovici  Richeri  \  and  ^A.  Carena's  Obfervations  on  the  courfeof 
the  river  Po. 

The 
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The  latter  is  a  moft  curious  and  interefling  dilTertation  on 
the  fuccefiive  alterations  of  the  bed  of  this  river,  effefted 
fometimes  by  art,  and  at  other  times  by  nature.  The  refearches 
of  the  author  nuiftgreiitly  tend  to  the  improvement  ofgeogra* 
phy  and  natural  hiftory.  The  ancient  hiftoiians  make  menti- 
on oft  wo  idands  called  Eleftrides,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus, 
or  the  Po.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pliny  could  find  in  their  time 
any  veftiges  of  thofe  ifiands,  nor  of  the  Eledrum  or  Amber, 
from  whence  they  derived  their  name.  On  one  of  thofc  iflands 
the  Pelafgi  founded  the  town  of  Spina,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  mouth  called  Spinetica.  The  denomination  of  this  town  is 
taken  from  a  Greek  word  which  ficrnities  a  fnark,  and  fhews  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  which  was  full  of  pyrites,  or  fire-ftones,  ac- 
cording to  the  teftimony  of  Arirtotle.  Plutarch  relate?,  that  in 
the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Celts,  a  ball  of  inflam- 
inable  matter  being  thrown  into  the  air  by  an  eruption,  fell  into 
the  Eridanus,  which  quenched  the  flames.  Valerius  Flaccus 
inentions  the  fame  thing  ; 

Acer  13  Etidani  trepidum  globus  that  in  amnem. 

Argon,  lib,  v.  ver.  430. 

Hence  we  have  an  explanation  of  part  of  the  celebrated  fa- 
"ble  of  Phaeton,  and  a  frefli  inflance  of  thofe  eruptions,  which, 
at  fundry  times,  have  produced  fuch  changes  on  the  furface  of 
the  terrellrial  globe. 

Scylax,  who  wrote  towards  tlie  year  500  before  the  vulgar 
asra,  fays  that  the  town  of  Spina  was  fituated  near  the  river  of 
the  fame  name  (Spinus  or  the  Eridanus)  about  20  ftadia,  or  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  In  Strabo's  time,  that  is,  in 
tbe  beginning  of  the  firft  century.  Spina,  which  this  author  ftiil 
calls  a  maritime  town,  was  feated  on  the  continent  about  go 
itadia  (eleven  miles  and  a  quarter)  from  the  fea.  Thus  in  the 
fix  centuries  which  elapfed  from  the  time  of  Scylax  to  that  of 
Strabo,  the  river  mu(l  have  wallied  away  a  fufHcient  quantity  of 
mud  and  flime  down  to  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  to 
lengthen  the  continent  the  diftance  of  nines  mile  ;  which  would 
be  giving  it  a  mile's  increafe  every  fjxty-fix  years.  Following 
this  progrcfiion,  the  author  thinks  he  might  place  the  Adriatic 
fliore,  after  the  deluge,  within  a  mile  above  Codrea,  Vvirh  re- 
gard to  the  exad  fituation  of  Spina,  if  v»'e  fubmit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Spreti  and  Alberti,  it  mull  have  been  in  a  part  of  the 
tnoor  of  Comacchio,  near  the  Ipot  where  Magin's  map  places 
Porto  di  Primaro  and  Punta  di  Hii/i-iJia. 

In  Strabo's  time  the  Po  was  divitied  into  feven  branches  ;  for 
it  did  not  i)egin  to  enter  the  i^cd  oUhe  PoCnoideiiWthe  tweifrh 
century.     Inprocefs  of  tiii;?,  is  llrcarn  was  divided  into  fcve:r;l 

Q  3  cliannels, 
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channels,  fume  of  which  are  now  dried  up.  Aiiguftus  Cefar 
had  dug  a  canal,  wliich  ftpaiatfd  from  the  branch  Spiiietica 
above  Ravenna.  Tliis  city  was  then  waihed  by  the  Adriatic; 
bur  towards  the  end  ot  the  lixteenth  century,  it  was  diftant 
four  miles  from  the  ("ea.  King  Odoacer  caufed  another  canal 
to  be  dv)g,  which  joined  that  of  Auguftus  to  a  branch  of  tlie 
Po,  and  which  was  llill  navigable  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Some  authors  of  the  middle  ages  call  this  branch  Baderinus  ; 
but  its  true  name  was  Padarenus.  Prifcian  Pellegrin  dcfcribes 
an  ancietic  canal  called  Fofla  Bofia,  which  from  the  village  of 
Confaldo  conveyed  part  of.  the  waters  of  the  Primaro  into  the 
Po  of  Volano  at  Medelaiia  :  this  was  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Sau- 
Jalui,  which  look  its  name  from  one  Bnjius,  by  whom  it  was 
cleanfcd. 

The  firft  dlvifion  of  the  Po  was  made  at  Codrea,  the  right 
branch  was  the  Eridanus,  the  left  was  called  Sagis.  Pliny  fays, 
that  the  Olana  was  the  firrt  of  the  fubfequent  branches  formed 
by  art.  Polybius  takes  notice  only  of  the  Padufa  or  Eridanus, 
and  the  Olana.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  dug  a  canal,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Fcffa,  or  Padus  FofTa? :  and  now  it  is 
called  Po  di  Ferrara,  or  Po  Morto,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
flream.  From  the  left  of  the  Eridanus  a  branch  was  alfo 
opened  in  procefs  of  time,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Vergens  Fluvius,  now  by  that  of  Vergenefe,  which  is  very 
lliallow,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  moor  of  Comacchio  ;  its  mouth, 
which  Pliny  calls  Caprafia  ojiium,  is  the  prefent  Porto  di  Mag- 


na-Vacca. 


All  thefe  branches  or  canals,  thofe  which  the  Tyrrhenians 
dug  in  order  to  divert  the  waters  of  this  river  into  the  marflies 
of  Adria,  called  Sepiem  maria  ;  the  different  rivers  which  dif- 
embogued  thcmfelves  into  the  fea,  when  the  Adriatic  fhore  was 
above  Codrea,  and  which  afterwards  mixed  their  waters  with 
the  Po  ;  all  thefe  caufes  conjoined,  have  waihed  down  a 
prodigious  quantity  <if  mud  and  flime  towards  the  gulph,  by 
which  means  the  fea-fliore  has  been  removed  to  its  prefent  dif- 
tance  from  the  above  places. 

After  mentioning  thefe  changes  in  the  Po,  M.  Carena  makes 
a  few  obfervations  on  the  fource,  and  on  fome  of  the  rivers 
which  empty  themfclves  into  it ;  and  laftly,  he  points  out  the 
eftefts  of  the  extenfjon  of  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  rivers. 
He  thinks,  that  as  the  mud  thus  protruded  down  the  ftream 
raifes  the  furface  of  the  fea  by  the  extenfion  of  the  continent, 
the  confequence  is,  that  the  fea  mufl  overflow  fomevvhere  elfe, 
<'nd  drov.'n  thole  maritime  parts  which  happen  to  be  lower  tlian 
the  fca-waters.     The  furface  of  the  earth  muft  at  long  run  be 

a  greater 
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3  greater  lofer  than  gainer;  and  if  revelation  did  not  inform 
us  that  it  is  to  be  no  more  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  but  de- 
ffroyed  by  a  conflagration,  we  fhould  conclude,  that  in  a  long 
feries  of  years  it  would  be  all  covered  with  water. 


XIV.     GERMANY. 

HALLE.  The  excellent  account  which  the  illuflrlous 
Linnaeus  has  publifhed  in  the  Swedi(h  language,  of  his 
voyage  in  1741,  to  the  iflandi  of  Oeland  and  Gothland,  has 
been  lately  tranflated  into  the  German  language,  and  makes  a 
volume  in  o£lavo,  printed  for  J.  Cuft,  1764. 

Berlin.  Dfcours  moraux  pour  fewir  de  fuite  au  Philofopbe Chre- 
tien, par  M.  Formey.  That  is,  Moral  Dijcourfes,  being  a  Continu' 
ation  of  the  Chrijiian  Philofopher,  For  John  Jafperd,  I764,  I  zmo. 
— The  fermons  which  compofe  the  four  volumes  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Philofopher  have  had  a  very  extraordinary  fuccefs.  This 
perhaps  was  owing  to  the  form  in  which  they  made  their  pub- 
lic appearance;  for  a  great  many  readers,  who  little  imagined 
they  were  perufing  a  clergyman's  fermon<?,  would  have  difdained 
to  look  at  (hem,  if  inftead  of  the  motto's  taken  from  profane 
authors,  they  had  feen  texts  of  fcripture  at  the  head  of  thofe 
dircotirfes.  But  M.  Formey  has  not  ufed  that  innocent  artifice 
in  thefe  moral  difcourfes;  they  appear  in  the  form  of  fermons, 
with  the  fcriptural  texts,  and  the  other  charafterlftics  of  that 
rj)ecies  of  writing. 

Leipsic.  ProfefTor  Boehm,  a  gentleman  celebrated  for  his 
profound  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  polite  literature,  has  pub., 
lilhed  fom  e  months  ago,  A" a  pads  Olii>enfu  inedita,  Tom.  I.  in  quo 
'joachimi  Pajlcrii  ah  Hirtcnherg  aurora  pads,  Diarium  pacijicaticnij, 
ex  bibliotheca  Zalujkiana  nunc  primum  prolatum,  i^O/i'va  pads,  cof/- 
tinentur.  Recenfuit,  illujirauit,  tahulas  puhluas  l^  ohfernjationes  ad- 
jecit  "Job.  Gottlob  Boehmius,  hijloriographui  regius.  Hifl .  P,  P.  Lips. 
JVratiJlaviae apud Kornium^  Gampertum  1763.  This  new  prefent 
which  M.  Boehm  makes  to  the  public,  will  be  the  more  accept- 
able, as  the  original  pieces,  which  through  his  caie  make  their 
firft  appearance  in  print,  are  illuftrated  with  a  great  variety  of 
remarks,  all  relating  to  the  hiflory  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva.  T  he 
reader  will  be  particularly  pleafed  with  the  charaders  of  *^he 
minifttrs  who  concluded  that  treaty,  and  of  feveral  other  flatef- 
mcn  of  that  time. 

/tntonii  IVilhelmi  Plalzii,  fro  Ca7?rellarii,  tra£iattts  de  plant arim 
'virtutihus,  ex  ipjarum  char  Cider  e  haudquaquam  addifandis,  Lip/.te, 
J  J  64,  in   /^lo. 

^iUCc.i7  ccA'z:([.']V[ycn:yciTc'-i'BtC?.si   A.       Xaicphctitis  tr.e- 
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morahilium  Socratis  DiSlorum  Libri  IV.  ^arlum  recenfuit,  imenda- 
fvit,  illuJJravit,  et  Indiam  aJjecit  Joan.  Aug.  Ernejii.  In  Ojjiciva 
Fritjchia:.,  1763.  Z'vo.  The  various  reiciiJi'^s  and  the  new  ootes 
with  which  this  edition  of  Socrateb's  Difta  M-morabilia  is  en- 
riched, render  it  far  fuperi'-r  to  the  three  i^receding  editiotis 
publifhed  by  the  fame  learned  gentlenian. 

StrajEURG.  D'Jferlatio  medica  de  Cuuta^  quam  folimni  erudi- 
tcrum  examini  prlponit  Alitor  PrrjeSiui  Jj'ephus  Ehrhart,  Rederjfje- 
menfts  Al/aia.  tffc.  That  is,  J  Phyjical  DiJ)>rtauon  on  Htinlock, 
by  M.  Projefl  Jofcph  Eh;hait,  0/  Rederflie.fn  in  Alface.  Jt 
Strasbarg, /or  Jonas  Lorerizci,  176?,  in  ^to.  Am;M)g  the  fc- 
veral  pieces  that  have  appeared  on  the  ufe  of  hemlock  fince  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Storck's  tieatife  on  this  ^llbj^£l,  none  have 
been  more  def.Tving  of  our  attention  than  the  difTertation  be- 
fore us.  The  author  to  a  very  proluuiul  erudition  has  joined 
an  excellent  analyfis  of  thii  plant,  with  fcveral  curious  obfer- 
vations  concerning  its  ufe.  His  di'Jertation  may  be  divided 
into  five  parts :  in  the  firft  he  inquires  into  the  names  by  v^hich 
heml(<ck'  was  dillinguiflied  by  the  Gieeks  and  Romans  ;  in  the 
fecond  he  gives  a  dcfcription  of  the  plant,  with  the  different 
names  by  which  it  has  been  diRingui!];ed  by  modern  botanifts  ; 
the  third  contains  its  analyfis  ;  the  fourth  mentions  the  fatal 
efFefts  that  arofe  from  it  when  taken  ii*  too  large  a  dofc,  which 
was  the  reafon  of  its  having  been  hitherto  confidered  as  a  poi- 
fon  by  all  the  faculty  ;  and  the  fifth  treats  of  tne  g'-od  efFeds 
if  has  produced  either  before  or  fince  Mr.  Storck  rendered  the 
ufe  of  it  fo  familiar.  Some  of  thefe  obfervations  ^re  nevy, 
and  extremely  interelling. 


XV.      UNITED     PROVINCES. 

AMSTERDAM.      Lettres  a  Mr.  Rovfjeau,  pourfer-vir  de  Re^ 
ponfe  a  fa  Letire  contre  le  Mandement  de  M.  U Arche^eque  de 
Paris.      That  is,   Letters  to  M.  RoufTtaii,  in  Anfwer  to  his  Letter 
again/!  the  P after al  Letter  of  the  Archbipop  of  Paris.      Arnftcrdani, 
_/ir  Michael  Rey,    1763.    in  %-vo.     The  author  of  this  perform- 
ance is  M.  L'Abbe  Yvon. 

Anahfe  ra'Jonnee  de  la  Sageffe  de  Charron.  That  is,  A  rational 
Jnalyfis  of  M.  Charron'j  Treat fe  on  IVifdom.  At  Air.fterdam, 
/or  Michael  Rey,  1763,  in  \zmo.  2  Vols.  Charron  is  one  of 
the  mod  original  writes  in  the  French  language.  He  greatly 
refembles  his  friend  Montaigne,  in  freedom  and  bnldnefs  of 
ientiment.  Charron  was  born  at  Paris  in  1541,  and  died  in 
that  citv  Nov.  16,  1603.  His  treati'e  on  wifdom  has  been 
alwavs  held   in  hi^h  cUtem,    and   has   undergone   two  tran- 
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flations  in  our  language.  The  analyfis  before  us  is  a  kind  o^ 
abridgment  of  rhat  excellent  work  ;  and  the  author  thereof  has 
inferred  feme  notes,  in  which  he  fometiines  oppofes  M.  Char- 
ron's  opinions. 

Utrecht.  Henri ci  Cannegieter  ^e  G^mma  Bentinckiana,  item  de 
I  fide  ad  Turnacum  iti'venta,  necnon  de  Dea  Burorina  ad  amphjjimutn 
Virum  Wilhelmum  Fault  fuprema  Hollandorum,  Taelandorum^  \3  Frif- 
Jiorum  Curia  Senaiorem  Trajeili  ad  Rhenum,  apud  Guliel.  Hen.  Krcon, 
1764.  This  is  a  fhorr  but  curious  dilfertation,  written  in  a  very 
elegant  flile,  replete  with  erudition,  and  worthy  of  the  author 
as  well  as  of  the  learned  magiftrate  to  whom  it  is  infcribed. 
The  firft  article  is  a  fine  fapphire  in  the  poffeflion  of  count  Ben- 
tinck.  The  author  confiders  it  as  an  antiquarian,  and,  after 
many  learned  refearches,  proves  it  to  be  a  reprefentation  of 
the  Jupiter  Serapis  of  Egypt.  By  the  way  he  obferves,  from 
Pliny  the  Elder,  that  it  was  in  this  phllofopher's  time  they  be- 
gan to  wear  gems  in  rings,  reprefeniing  either  Hippocrates, 
or  feme  other  Egyptian  deity.  In  the  fecond  article  the  rea- 
der will  find  whatever  the  ancients  have  advanced  in  regard  to 
Ifis,  her  worfliip  and  attributes.  This  is  done  info  ccncife  and 
mafterly  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  abridge  it;  fo  that 
we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  diflertation  itfelf.  The  third 
article  is  an  infcription  lately  found  at  Domburg  in  Zealand, 
which  the  author  reads,  Dea  Burorina:  quod  votum  eft  Maliut 
'votum  foluit  pro  fe  fuifque.  This  Burorina  he  fuppofes  to  be  a 
local  or  tutelary  goddefs,  like  the  Nymphs  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  probably  the  neighbourhood  of  Domburg  was  under 
her  proteftion.  The  author  founds  his  conjefture  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  bluer  in  Dutch,  which  fignifies  a  neigh- 
bour, from  whence  huren  to  vifit,  hurer  a  vifitor,  and  thence 
might  have  been  formed  Burorina.  Befides  this  infcription,  he 
explains  two  others  relative  to  the  above  article  ;  and  his  expli- 
cations are  fupported  by  fuch  erudition  and  delicacy  of  tafte,  as 
jntitle  him  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  reader. 

The  ingenious  oration  which  M.  Hennert  pronounced  the 
6th  of  February  this  year  at  his  entering  upon  the  profefTor- 
ftiip  of  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  aftronomy,  was  lately 
printed  by  Biddelet  with  the  following  title  ;  Johannis  Frederici 
Hennert  Or  alio  inauguralis,  de  Ingenio  Ma:hematici,  difta  publics 
j4.  D.  II  Feb.  1764.,  quum  extraordinanam  Philofophiie,  Mathefeos^ 
Iff  .Aftroncn:i£  Prcfejji'jnem^  Ijn  illuftri  Traje^iiia  Academia  avjpica- 
reiur.     In  i.fo.  pt.  40, 
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1 6.  ^i  Reply  to  the  Counter- Addrefi ;  being  a  Vindication  of  a  Pam^ 
pkkt  entitled y  an  Addrffs  to  the  Public,  on  the  late  DifmiJJion  of  a 
General  Ojficer.      ^-vo.      Pr.\s.      Nicoll. 

'"T"'HE  reader,  vn  our  laft  Number  *,  may  find  an  account 
X  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  this  is  intended  as  an  anfwer. 
Vv'e  are  forry  to  reijcat  our  obfervations,  that  peiTonal  fcur- 
riliry  is  unworthy  of  gentlemen  ;  but  we  cannot  help  faying, 
with  regard  to  the  controverfy  before  us,  that  the  Counter  ad- 
drefler  gave  the  firft  blow,  which  is  moft  feverely  returned  in 
this  Reply  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  we  ftiall  omit  giving  any 
ipecimens  of  what  we  moft  fincerely  condemn,  and  wifh  to  be 
baniflied  from  all  writing. 

We  forefaw  that  the  motto  would  become  an  objed  in  the 
controverfy,  and  therefore  we  tranflated  it  ;  we  hope  not  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Addiefler,  though  his  manner  of  reprinting  it 
is  fomtwhat  fufpicious,  if  the  Addreffer  and  the  Replier  are 
the  fame ;  though  we  rather  fuppofe  it  an  error  of  the  pref"^, 
Eoth  aniagoiiiRs  ought  to  have  obferved  that  Salluft  is  not  ac- 
countable for  the  maxim  laid  down  in  the  motto, which  is  indeed 
no  more  than  a  prudential,  but  very  ]\xi\,  obfervation  thrown 
out  by  Csefar  in  the  debate  concerning  the  punishment  of  the  Ca- 
talinarian  confpirators.  We  readily  acknowledge  the  fuperiority 
of  our  author,  in  point  of  writing,  to  liis  antagonift,  and  he 
has  very  fully  vindicated  the  propriety  of  the  late  difmilfion  of  a 
general  officer.  The  fhameful  expedition  to  Rochefort  ought 
never  to  be  forgot;  and  had  theReplier  been  furniflied  with  fuffi- 
rieiit  information,  he  might  have  allied,  with  a  malitious  fnet r. 
Who  iufuiuated,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  upon  Rochfort 
was  improbable,  and  advifed  a  defcent  upon  another  part  of 
that  coaft,  for  this  very  notable  reafon,  becaufe  the  falt-vvorks 
there  were  defencelefs  ? 

Having  thus  done  juftice  to  both  writers,  we  owe  fome  to 
ourfelves,  and  wifh  that  the  author  of  this  Reply  had  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  praifing  his  candour  as  well  as  his  capacity, 
which  we  fliould  mofl:  willingly  have  done,  had  he  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  to  the  author  of  the  19th  article  of  the 
Monthly  Catalogue  in  the  Critical  Review  of  laft:  month.  A 
gentleman  may  be  above  paying,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  above 
acknowledging,  a  debt. 

*  Critical  Review  for  Auguli,  1764,  p.  146. 
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17.  An  Enquiry  into  the  ^ejlion.  Whether  Juries  are,  or  are  not. 
Judges  of  La-xv,  as  nvell  as  of  FaSl ;  luith  a  particular  Reference 
to  the  Cafe  cf  Libels.      %--vo.     Pr.6d.     Wilkie. 

We  remember  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  number 
of  hawkers  and  newlhien  got  together  in  expedlation  of  an  ex- 
traordinary Gazette;  but  they  were  difappointed  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  confequently  of  their  fuppers.  In  Butcher-Row  they 
held  a  chapter,  where  it  was  moft  learnedly  debated,  in  prefence 
of  their  printer,  whether  they  fhould  have  a  terrible  apparition,  or  a 
barbarous,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder,  to  make  amends  for  their  dif- 
appointment.  We  cannot  look  upon  the  authors  of  fuch  pieces 
as  this  before  us  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  hawkers  and 
newfmen.  They  wait  for  a  popular  topic,  fuch  as  that  of  juries, 
judges,  general  warrant*,  or  the  like.  They  lug  out  all  that  has 
been  faid  upon  the  fubjecl  by  former  writers,  and  behold  here  is 
a  pamphlet,  fuch  as  ttiar  under  confideration,  which  does  not 
contain  a  fingle  word  of  juries  being  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  fad,  that  has  not  been  again  and  again  enforced  by  credit- 
able writers.  The  praditiotiers  of  law  mi^ht,  perhaps,  think 
themfelves  dillionoured  (houjd  we  fuppofe  this  work  to  come 
from  the  pen  of  an  attorney's  clerk  in  the  third  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticelhip. 

18.   ALetter  to  the  Puh'.ic  Advertifer.      %vo.      \s.      Almon. 

Never  were  authors  reduced  to  fuch  wretched  fhifts  as  fomeof 
our  prefent  political  writers.  This  letter  feems  to  be  wrote  bv 
a  perfon  who  is  afraid  to  quit  his  hold  of  ads  of  parliament, 
and  the  praftice  of  courts  ;  and  therefore  dares  not  ftep  one 
inch  into  conlHtutional  argument.  His  defign  in  this  publica- 
tion, is  to  abufe  a  great  and  refpedable  charadler,  and  to  com- 
pare him  to  the  execrable  JefF&ries.  Lord  M,  has  fully  and  can- 
didly vindicated  himfelf  from  all  imputation  of  laying  it  down  as 
a  doftrine,  that  a  jury  are  nrj  judges  of  the  la-iv  as  n.'jell  as  the  fait  y 
IF   TKEY   PLEASE   TO  TAKE    IT   UPON  THEMSELVES. 

\(^.  A  Letter  to  the  Peace-maker,  on  the  IifraSlion  of  the  Peace  by 
/i?»«  French  a/j^j' Spaniards,     i^to.     Pr.  \s.6d.     Bufd. 

This  is  a  moft  importantly  ftupid  arraignment  of  the 
late  peace,  addrelied  to  the  noble  Lord  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
had  the  principal  hand  in  making  it.  The  author  rambles 
about  from  age  to  age,  from  hiftory  to  hiltory,  to  juftify  the 
perfonalities  which  he  heaps  upon  the  noble  perfonap-e. 
The  principal  error  in  the  ,plan  of  our  undertaking 
i?    that    of    being    obliged,     noknta  'vokntes,    to    refcue    from 

oblivion, 
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oblivion,    pieces  that  muft  inevitably  fink,  were  it  not  for  our 
labours. 

20.  Confideratlnns  luhich  may  lend  to  promote  the  Settlement  of  our 
ne-xv  We (K India  Colonies^  by  encouraging  Indinjiduah  to  imlark 
in  the  Undertaking.      Svo.     Pr.  is.      Kobfon. 

This  writer's  confiderations  are  confined  to  the  iflands  of  Gre- 
nada, the  Grenadines,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago, 
all  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbados.  He  gives 
us  an  acconnr  ofeach,  b  Jth  gC'igiaphical  and  civil ;  their  intend- 
ed conllitutioxis  are  well  laid  down  ;  and  the  plan  ot  their  go- 
vernmi-nfris,  in  a  great  meafurc,  julHfied.  The  author  tells  u?,  in 
a  note,  that  the  number  of  French  inhabitants  in  Dominica 
and  St.  Vincent  amount  to  near  4000,  and  their  flaves  to  up- 
wards of  12,000.  Upon  the  whole,  this  performance  fecms  to 
have  been  wiitten  under  the  eve  of  fome  of  the  new  appointed 
governors,  as  it  gives  us  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  our  late 
acquifitions  in  preference  to  our  old  fettlements. 

21.  The  Prefent  State  of  Navigation  on  the  Thames  confdcred;  a7id 
certain  Regulations propofed.  j5y  ^  CommiJJioner.  ^to.  Pr.  is. 
Rivington. 

This  is  an  honeft  pamphlet,  and,  in  our  opinion,  fenfibleand 
rational  ;  but  as  the  whole  of  it  depends  uponfafls,  of  which  we 
cannot  have  an  opportunity  to  be  judges,  we  can  enter  into  no 
detail  of  it  farther  than  faying,  that,  if  the  fads  are  properly 
ilated,  the  objeft  recommended  is  very  deferving  of  the  public 
confideration. 

32.  The  Li'ves  of  all  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Devonfhire,  defended 
from  the  renoucned  Sir  William  Cavendifh,  one  of  the  Pri'vy  Coun- 
Jellors  to  King  Henry  VIII.  llUf  rated  nx^ith  RefeSiions  and  Ob~ 
fer^ations  on  the  moft  fr iking  Paffages  in  each  Lfe:  Interfperfed 
ivith  fme  Particulars  of  the  Linjes,  CharaSIers,  and  Genealogies 
of  fe^'eral  great  and  eminent  Men^  their  Contemporaries  ;  to  Hjchicb 
is  added,  a  Jhort  Account  of  the  Rife,  Progrejs,  and  Prejent  Slate 
cf  the  H'gh  Court  of  Chancery.  By  Mr.  Grove,  ^f  Richmond. 
S-vo.     Pr.  6s.      Nourfe. 

Mr,  Grove  of  Richmond  is  a  kind  of  a  Harlequin  hiftorian. 
He  fets  out  to  write  the  lives  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Devon- 
ihire.  In  an  inftant  he  ftrips  off  his  frock,  converts  himfelf  to  a 
cheefemonger,  a  conjurer,  or  an  old  woman,  and  runs  rambling 
after  all  the  earls  and  dukes  of  the  creation.  In  iiiorr,  except- 
ing our  friend  the  hiftonaa  of  the  parliament  of  Great- Bri- 
tain. ' 
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tnin  *,  we  do  net  know  a  more  ftupid  plagiary  than  Mr.  Grove. 
But  peace  to  his  fnanes.  Poor  Grove  had  no  party  confidera- 
tions  in  his  head.  He  wrote  from  two  principles  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  The  one  was,  that  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  all  who 
had  the  leaft  dependence  upon  him,  (as  the  anceftor  of  the  pre- 
fent  Cavendilh  family,  who  was  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber) 
were  the  greatert  and  bell:  men  in  the  world.  The  other 
principle  was,  that  he  was  the  greateft  and  belt  hif^orian  that 
ever  took  pen  in  hand.  After  all,  there  is  inilrudion  even  in 
artlefs  compilation  ;  nor  fhall  we  deny  Mr.  Grove  of  Rich- 
mond that  merit. 

23.  J  Projwunciiig  and  Spelling  DiSiionary,  l£c.  By  William  Johtl- 
fton,  M.  A.  \2mo.  Pr.  3^.  6d.  johnfton. 
Let  no  Ariflarch  of  learning  difdain  performances  of  this  kind. 
We  look  upon  that  before  us  in  a  patriotic  light  ;  becaufe,  as 
v/e  have  obferved  on  other  occafions,  the  extenfjon  of  language 
is  an  extenfion  of  influence.  France  owes  her  power,  to  her 
language,  and  we  fhould  be  glad  to  find  that  the  next  turn 
Ihould  fall  to  England.  A  man  born  and  bred  up  in  Middle- 
fex  or  Oxfordfliire  may  be  ignorant  of  the  utility  of  fuch  a  work 
as  this,  becaufe  it  tells  him  no  more  than  what  he  knows  before. 
That  is  not  the  cafe  with  foreigners  ;  nay,  we  will  venture  to 
fay  with  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  fpelling 
and  pronouncing.  What  pains  did  not  fome  of  the  beffc  wri- 
ters and  critics  in  France  take  upon  this  ftudy,  before  their  lan- 
guage became  fo  unii-erfal  as  it  is  now  !  Quintilian  himfclf,  who 
was  incompTrably  the  finefl  writer,  and  the  beft  critic,  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age,  has  defcended  lower  than  Mr.  Johnfton 
has  done  in  the  work  before  us.  Our  author  has  eilablifhed 
clear  praclicable  rules  for  articulation,  and  confequently  for  faci- 
litating to  foreigners  the  pronouncing  and  fyllablfication  of  the 
Englifh  language  ;  and  that  upon  principles  which  are  in  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  In  fome  points,  however,  we  affirm 
(for  it  is  no  matter  of  opinion)  that  he  is  miftaken.  "  No  ge- 
nuine Scotchman  ever  pronounced  the  word  mnJierVikc  maijler.'''* 
This  would  be  a  fmall  miftake,  were  it  not  that  the  greatef); 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  pronunciation  depends  upon  the  ana- 
logy of  words  and  languages;  nor  can  it  indeed  be  rendered 
intelligible  in  any  other  manner. 

Z\.  The  Complete  Englifh  Spelling  DiHionary  ;  r/^c;?   an  entire   nezij 
Plan,  &c.    For  the  ufe  of  Schools.    Small  %'vo.    Pr.  ^s.   Nourfe. 

This  is  another  well-meant  attempt  for  afcertaining  the  pro- 
nunciation   and   purity    of    our    language.     We  do  not    per- 

*  See  Critical  R-evisw  fcr  la(t  Month,  p.  150. 
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ceive  that  its  principles  differ  materially  from  thofe  cf  Mr, 
Jolinfton.  For  the  reafons  exprcfled  in  the  former  article,  wc 
recommend  it  to  the  encouragement  of  the  public.  Ha  nuga  in 
feria  dticunt.  What  can  be  more  fimple  than  the  data  and  ax- 
ioms of  Euclid  ;  and  yet  into  what  an  immenfity  of  reafoning 
they  lead  us  !  The  fame  may  be  fatd  of  language.  Its  ele- 
ments are  fimple;  but  upon  thofe  elements  a  moit  noble  fu- 
perftrudlure  may  be  raifed. 

25.  The Lyrick Pacquet .  Containing  mojl  oftheFa-vourite  Songs,  ferious 
and  comic,  that  ha've  been  performed  for  three  Seafons  pajl  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  efff.  By  T.  Mozeen.  %vo.  Pr.  zs  6d.  Dixwell. 
Ladies  and  Gemmen  (that  we  may  do  credit  to  our  friend 
Clark,  in  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  and  his  brothers  of  the  Bed- 
ford) here's  a  lot — Mr.  T.  Mozeen, — a  jewel  of  an  author — • 
the  greateft  that  ever  wa;;,  or  ever  will  be.  He  is  not  contented, 
ladies  and  gemmen,  to  be  the  Pindar  and  Horace,  the  Butler 
and  Boileau  of  the  age;  but  here  he  has  toft  you  up  a  preface, 
where  he  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  the  Theophraftus,  the  Roche- 
foucault,  the  Bacon,  and  the  Bruyere,  of  Great- Britain.  A 
jewel  of  a  man,  ladies  and  gemmen,  putinthelot  at  your  own 
price. — So  fays  the  poetical  au(Sioneer ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
underbid  for  the  works  of  Mr.  T.  Mozeen,  efpecially  when  pub- 
lifhed  under  fo  refpciflable  a  patronage  as  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Rofoman,  proprietor  of  Sadler's  Weils.  A  ftory  lies  in  our  way, 
as  FalftafF  fays,  and  we  have  found  it.  One  Mr.  John  Banks 
(who  had  been  formerly  a  weaver)  a  genius,  as  near  as  we  can 
guefs,  parallel  to  that  of  Mr.T.  Mozeen,  and  much  of  the  fame 
caft,  fent  the  late  Mr.  Pope  propofals  for  printing  his  works, 
with  fpecimens  annexed.  1  he  arch  bard,  who  was  not  very  liberal 
either  of  praife  or  money,  faw  good  humour,  good  nature,  and 
fome  fprinklings  of  wit  interfperfcd  in  the  pacquet  that  came 
to  his  hand  ;  and  it  mollified,  tho'  it  did  not  overcome,  his 
cynical  difpofition.  He  fent  back  the  propofals  to  Mr.  Banks 
with  half  a  guinea  (the  fubrcription-money)  wrapt  up  in  a  paper 
containing  the  following  lines: 

May  thefe  put  money  in  thy  purfe. 
For  take  my  word  foi't,  I've  read  worfe. 
"We  affure  Mr.  Mozeen  that  he  (hall  never  be  the  worfe  for 
our  word. 

26,  Satire,   a  Poem.      J^to.     Pr.  Is.      Nicoll. 

The  verfification  of  this  piece  isnot  abfolutely  defpicable;  but 
we  own  we  cannot  find  out  its  meaning,  or  what  vice  it  is  in- 
tended to  fatirize,  unlefs  it  is  the  authoi's  own  want  of  tafte, 
difcernment,  and  precifion, 

27.  Homer 
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27.  Homer  Traveflie:  Being  a  ne^jo  Buriefque  TranJIation  of  the 
Ten  Firji  Books  of  the  Iliad.  By  the  Tranfator.  Vol  11.  Small 
%'vo.     zs.  6d.     Hooper. 

We  not  only  confirm  the  pardon  which  we  iffiied  *  in  favour 
of  this  author,  but  moft  heartily  thank  hinn  for  the  very  l.mgh- 
able  entertainment  he  has  afforded  us  by  the  publication  of 
this  fecond  volume,  which  we  think,  in  many  refpects  fuperior 
to  the  firft,  and  we  moft  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  the  true 
fons  of  Comus.     Witnefs  our  hands, 

(L.  S.)  The  Critical  Reviewers. 

28.  An  Elegiac  Pcem,    occafcned  ly  the  much  lamented  Death  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Phocion  Htnley,   d*<r.      4/0.      Pr.  6d.      Hood. 

When  a  young  pradlitioner  in  literature  compofes  an  elegy,  or 
a  funeral  fermon,  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  he  is  apt  to  miftake 
a  warm  affeftion  for  poetical  fire,  and  piteous  lamentation^for 
pathetic  expreflion.  While  the  fervour  continues,  he  fends  his 
compofition  to  the  prefs.  The  world  receives  it  with  a  perfect 
jnfcnfibility;  and  the  author,  when  he  grows  cool  and  impar- 
tial, repents  of  his  hafty  publication.  The  elegy  before  ns  is  of 
this  kind  :  the  author  will  receive  no  great  honour  by  his  per- 
formance ;  and  the  late  worthy  redtor  of  Black  Fiiars  (though 
this  effay  is  intended  '  to  perpetuate  his  memory')  would  have 
derived  more  pofthumous  reputation  from  a  wooden  monument 
near  a  country  church.      Take  a  fpecimen  : 

'  With  foul  ferene  the  fummons  he  receiv'd, 
And  God's  unfailing  promifes  believ'd  : 
That  who  in  Wifdom's  paths  delight  flialltake, 
He'll  never  leave,  his  merpy'll  ne'r  foifake.' 

29.  The  Ufefulnrfs  and  Ahufes  cf  Philcfophy  in  Matters  of  Relgion.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Viftation  of  the  Right  Reverend  VVilli;Hin 
LcrdBi/kopofG\c>\\zt'^tr,  hcldcn  at  Stroud-Water,  on  Wednef- 
day,  May  30,  1764.  ^j  John  Wnite,  D.  D.  late  FeUo-zu  of 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Puhlified  by  Defire  of  the  Bijhop. 
8x/5.     Pr.  6d.     Rivington. 

The  author  has  taken  for  his  text  the  following  words,  from 
Col.  ii.  8.  "  Beware  left  any  man  fpoil  you  through  philofo[^hy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Chrift."  In  illuftralina  this  paffage, 
he  obferves — That  '  there  were,  in  the  days  of  the  apoftles, 
fjme  bolii  oftentdtiousmen,  who,  from  the  traditionary  opinions 
of  the  antient  fages,  and  the  enthufiafm  of  their  own  conceits, 

*  See  Critical  Review,  vol.  xiii.p.  515. 
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had  framed  a  motly  compofition  of  philofophical  and  religious 
tenets,  which  they  were  fondly  zealous  to  fupport  ;  and  having 
moreover,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  faith,  and  thccuriofity  of 
their  own  temper,  adopted  fome  fuperficial  notions  of  Chriftian 
do<ftrine;  they  thought  thcnifelves  amply  qualified  to  commence 
ledhjrers  and  reformers  of  the  church  ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  fuperior  knowledge,  and  underjianding  all  my'Jleries,  obtruded 
many  baneful  herefies  -and  perj)lexing  fuperliitions  upon  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  converts  ;'  and  that  •  as  foon  as  St.  Paul 
had  intelligence  of  this  confufion,  he,  with  an  honeft  indigna- 
tioOo  oppofed  himfelf  to  the  occafions  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
purify  the  hearts  of  thoft.-  who  had  been  corrupted  by  thefe 
fplendid  fallacies  ;  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Jimplictty  of  the 
go/pel,  as  the  truth  is  in  "Jefus.^ 

The  doftor  writes  like  a  man  of  learning;  and  endeavours 
to  afcertain  the  proper  limits  of  reafon  and  pholofophy,  like  a 
good  orthodox  divine. 

30.    Bujy-Bodies   Anatcml'Z.id  :  or,    A  Succvici  Defiripticn  of  one   of 
the  7noJl  Mifchie-vous  Charaflers  of  the  Prefent  Age.     With  a  Pre- 
fatory Addrefs  to  the  Public.     By  James  How,  M.  A.  Redor  of 
St.    Margaret's     Lothbury,    London  ;    and   of    Milton   ntxt 
Gravefend,    Kent,  and  Author  of  the  Reformed  Prodigal.      Z'vo. 
Pr.  \s.     Diliy. 

The  text  which  our  author  has  prefixed  to  thefe  difcourfes  is 

very  laconic  ;  it  is Bify- Bodies.     He   fiiortened  it,    he  fays, 

to  make  \\.  portable  :  for  the  fame  reafon  he  fhould  have  fJiorten- 
ed  his  book.  He  informs  us,  that  he  preached  thefe  fermons 
nine  years  ago  ;  and  theiefore,  gentle  reader,  you  may  expttft 
to  find -them  very  correcl.  He  muft  indeed,  according  to  his 
own  account,  have  taken  abundance  of  pains ;  for  he  has  conf- 
dered,  decyphered,  delineated,  endeavoured,  painted,  expofed,  anatomized, 
end  made  an  end  of ,  this  mifchievous  chara<!ier. 

We  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  part  of  it. 

When  thefe  bufy  bodies  '  have  talked  their  talk  out,  done 
pumping  and  pumped  the  pump  dry,  alked  as  many  rude  and 
impertinent  quef^ionsas  thtir  bufy  heads  can  fiiggefl:,  and  load- 
ed themfelves  with  all  the  filthy  intelligence  they  can  pickup 
at  one  houfe,  away  they  wander  to  another,  full  of  bufinefs  and 
yet  having  nothing  to  do,  I  mean  that  would  be  of  fervice  to 
them,  and  there  they  begin  again,  and  run  on  much  in  the  fame 
impertinent  manner  as  belore ;  and  fo  from  one  houfe  to  ano- 
ther, prating  all  day  long,  till  they  have  run  themfelves  out  of 
breath,  and  their  fpirits  are  quite  exhaufled  with  the  toil  of  the 
day.' 

We  fhall  not  attempt  to  exprefs  our  fentiments  in  regard  to 
the  merit  of  this  performance ;  for,  if  we  Ihould,  the  author 
would  call  us Btfy-Bodles. 
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*¥  TT  /"E  arc  now    to   review  the  laft  volume  of  the  hiftorical 

y  V  P^rt  of  this  long-continued  work;  and  when  we  con- 
fider  its  extenfive  nature,  we  cannot  accufe  the  authors  of 
having  exceeded  the  bounds  neceffary  to  do  it  juftice.  The 
volume  before  us  renders  it  comprehenfive  as  well  as  ex- 
tenfive, which  will  appear  from  an  impartial  review  of  its  con- 
tents. 

The  hiftory  of  the  German  empire  is  the  moft  difficult  of  any 
other  to  execute,  on  account  of  its  intricacy.  That  great  body 
is  compofed  of  feveral  ftates,  which,  with  regard  to  their  inter- 
nal conflitutions,  are  fovereign  and  independent,  but  connefted 
together  by  a  political  confederacy,  the  head  of  which  is  the 
emperor.  The  prefervation  of  this  confederacy  is  the  only- 
principle  by  which  the  heads  of  thofe  fovereign  ftates  are  amen- 
able to  the  imperial,  or  any  other,  tribunal;  and  even  in  the 
cafes  where  they  are  (o^  they  have  the  privilege  of  being  judged 
by  their  peers,  as  the  real  power  of  the  emperor  over  them  is 
very  inconfiderable,  and  extends  only  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  juridicature.  From  this  general  view  of  the  Germanic  con- 
ftitution,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  the  hiftorics  of  the  princi- 
pal of  thofe  fovereign  ftates  contain  very  interefting  matters,  and 
were  indifpenfible  in  this  undertaking. 

The  archduchy  of  Auftria  i^  no  elef^orate,  but  its  head 
is  miftrefs  of  two  kingdoms,  which,  at  certain  periods,  have 
made  very  diftingi  iftied  figures  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe;  we 
mean  Hungary  and  Bohemia:  the  latter  of  which  is  an  eleftorate, 
but  manv  great  and  intereftiniJ  events  fall  within  its  annals,  that 
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could,  with  no  propriety,  be  introduced  into  the  general  hirtory 
of  Germany,  which  we  have  already  reviewed*.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  other  fccular  eleftorates,  the  hiftories  of 
which  are  here  exhibited,  in  a  clear  compared  manner,  wiihout 
having  recourfe  to  tirefome  repetitions.  Germany,  it  is  true, 
contains  other  ftates,  which,  in  themfelves,  are  powerful  and  im- 
portant; but  our  authors,  to  avoid  an  endlefs  prolixity  and 
confufion,  have,  with  great  judgment,  confined  themfelves  to 
Hungary,  fix  fecular  elcdlorates,  and  Mecklenburgh.  After 
this  they  proceed  to  bring  down  their  hiftory  to  the  prefent 
times,  from  the  years  at  which  their  accounts  of  the  feveral  mo- 
narchies and  ftates  it  contains,  break  off. 

This  volume  begins  with  the  hiftory  of  Hungary,  which,  we 
are  told,  was  fubdued  by  Charlemagne,  who  encouraged  its  in- 
habitants to  become  Chriftians,  by  freeing  it  from  tribute,  and 
building  a  church  for  their  ufe  without  the  walls  of  Buda.  The 
Hungarians,  however  rebelled  againft  the  defcendants  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  about  the  year  889,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Arnold,  they  over-ran  Germany,  which  they  defolated  by  plun- 
dering the  houfes,  burning  the  churches,  and  putting  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  fword.  After  committing  the  like  ravages  in 
France,  they  defeated  the  emperor  Lewis  the  third,  and  made 
irruptions  into  Italy,  and,  by  means  of  fome  boats  which  they 
built,  they  became  mafters  of  Venice.  The  above  ftiort  ftetch 
of  the  Hungarian  hiftory  comprehends  whatever  is  to  be  found 
inauthenticrecords  till  the  reign  of  Stephen  theApoftolic,  who  is 
faid  to  have  been  its  firft  Chriftian  king.  Till  that  time,acontinual 
viciflitude  of  wars,  devaftations,  invafions,  vidlories,  and  defeats, 
fill  up  their  annals  with  very  little  variety,  Stephen,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  reduced  his  fubjedls  who  had  rebelled 
againft  him  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Chriftianity,  and 
in  this  he  wasaflitlied  by  his  German  auxiliaries  :  he  afterwards 
defeated  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom.  He 
obtained,  in  reward  of  his  zeal  for  Chriftianity,  from  Sylvefter 
the  fecond,  the  title  of  Apoftolic,  which  has  been  lately  revived 
in  the  perfon  of  her  prefent  Hungarian  majefty. 

In  1034,  Stephen  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Peter,  who 
was  depofed  on  account  of  his  partiality  towards  the  Germans. 
One  Ovo  then  filled  the  throne,  which  he  loft  for  his  cruelty  ; 
and  being  killed,  Peter  was  reftored  to  his  crown,  from  whence 
he  was  again  expelled,  becaufe  he  continued  to  favour  the  Ger- 
mans. Being  taken  prifoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  died 
in  confinement.  He  was  fucceeded  by  one  Andrew,  of  the  blood 
royal ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  his  brother  Bela,  who 

*  See  Critical  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  421. 
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then  mounted  the  throne,  and  is  faid  to  have  coined  gold  and 
filver  money.  Upon  his  death,  Andrew's  fon  Solomon  was  re- 
ftored,  and  he  reigned  in  conjundlion  with  Geyfa,  the  Ton  of 
l5ela.  Geyfa  expelled  Solomon,  who  did  homage  for  Hungary 
to  the  emperor  Henry  the  fourth,  while  pope  Gregory  the  fe- 
venth  inhiied,  that  none  but  the  holy  fee  had  a  right  to 
that  homage,  Stephen  having  fubjefled  his  kingdom  to  one  of 
his  predecelfors.  V/e  find  Ladiflaus,  the  brother  of  Geyfa,  next 
filling  the  throne  of  Hungary,  but  without  the  title  of  king,  the 
exile  Solomon  being  ftill  alive.  This  Ladiflaus,  about  the  year 
1087,  defeated  the  Poles,  and  took  Cracow,  when  he  eny^agcd 
to  ferve  in  the  fiift  crufade;  but  he  died  (greatly  lamented  by  his 
fubjefts)  before  it  took  place. 

Coloman,  the  fon  of  Geyfa,  fuccecded  to  the  throne  of  Hun- 
gary, which  vvas  fiiled,  in  the  year  1 1 14,  by  his  fon  Stephen. 
Hungary,  at  this  time,  appears  to  have  made  a  great  figure  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  Greek  empire;  but  the 
fuccelfion  to  its  crown,  though  hereditary,  took  place  only  with 
the  confent  of  the  people.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  an  enquiry 
worthy  of  future  inveftigation,  whether  our  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr,  who,  with  his  brother,  was  educated  in  Hungary,  did  not 
import  into  England  the  like  ceremony,  which  has  been  ob- 
ferved  at  the  coronation  of  all  his  fuccefiors.  The  principles 
of  hereditary  fucccSion  with  confent  of  the  ftates  was  {0  ftrongly 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Hungarians,  that  our  authors 
tell  us,  their  king  Emeric,  about  the  year  iig6,  quelled  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  againft  him,  by  marching,  with  the  crown  of 
Stephen  the  Apofiolic  on  his  head,  into  the  rebel  army,  and 
claiming  their  allegiance, as  beingthedefcendantofthat  iliintand 
prince.  Itwouldexceed  ourpropafcd  bounds  to  follow  the  hif- 
tory  of  Hungary  through  ail  its  particulars,  many  of  which  are 
curious  and  entertaining. 

In  the  year  1290,  king  Ladiflaus  the  third  dying  without  if- 
fue,  the  emperor  Rodolph,  pretending  that  Hungary  .was  an 
imperial  fief,  gave  the  invefliture  of  it  to  his  fon  Albert: 
duke  of  Aullria.  His  right  vvas  contefted  by  Charles  Martel, 
fon  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  and.  his  wife  Mary,  fiifer  to 
Ladiilau<;,  his  claim  being  fupported  by  the  pope.  Charles 
married  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  Rodolph  dropped  Albert's 
claim.  The  Hungarians  were,  at  that  time,  ^o  free  that  they 
elected  for  their  king  Andrew,  a  grandfon  of  one  of  their  for- 
mer kings,  and  who,  by  being  born  and  bred  up  in  Venice,  was 
called  the  Venetian.  Andrew  maintained  his  royalty  bravely, 
and  oppofed  all  the  pope's  infolent  demands  in  favour  of  Cha- 
robert,  the  fon  of  Charles  Martel,  to  whom  his  grand-mother 
had  refigncd   her  right.     As  Charobert  was  ftrongly  fupported, 
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Atidrew,  who  had  no  iflue,  was  obliged  to  divide  the  kingdottr 
with  him  ;  but  Chatoberr,  having  taken  the  name  of  Charles, 
about  the  year  1310,  got  the  better  of  the  numerous  competi- 
tors fet  up  againft  him  by  the  pope  and  the  neighbouring  ftates; 
and,  after  a  glorious  reign,  died  about  the  year  1342.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  Lewis;  and,  from  that  time,  the  af- 
fairs of  Hungary  were  greatly  complicated  with  thofe  of  Italy, 
arihng  from  the  confequences  of  the  above-mentioned  mar- 
riage between  Charles  the  Lame  and  Mary,  the  fifler  of  Ladif- 
laus.  In  1382,  Mary,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  king  Lewis,  was, 
by  the  ftates,  declared  king  of  Hungary;  but  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  her  mother  Elizabeih,  who 
difobliging  the  ftates,  they  offered  their  crown  to  Charles  de 
Duras,  who  had  ftrangled  the  unfortunate  Joan  queen  of  Na- 
ples. Mary,  king  of  Hungary,  and  her  mother  received 
Charles  as  a  relation,  though  he  came  as  a  competitor ; 
and  Mary's  hufband,  Sigifmund,  fecond  fon  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  fourth,  retired  to  Bohemia.  Mary,  however,  was 
cfepoled,  and  Charles  declared  king  ;  but  he  was  murdered  by- 
order  of  Elizabeth.  His  death  was  levenged  by  a  governor 
of  Croatia,  who  drowned  Elizabeth,  and  tmprifoned  Mary. 
Such  are  the  chief  events  that  happened  in  Hungary,  till  the 
year  1387,  after  which  its  affairs  and  government  are  compli- 
cated with  thofe  of  Turky,  Germany,  and  other  ftates  ;  for 
which  reafon  our  authors  end  their  hiftory  of  it,  in  the  year 
1553,  when  it  came  into  the  poffelhon  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 

After  the  hiftory  of  Hungary  follows  that  of  the  Modern 
Empire  ;  which  gives  the  reader  a  complete  idea  of  the  go- 
vernment, laws,  and  conftitutions  of  that  multiforin  and  am- 
biguous body.  Our  authors  deduce  its  policical  principles 
from  hiftorical  fails,  and  treat  in  a  very  mafterly  manner  of  the 
pre-eminences,  rights,  and  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  ;  a  fuh-^ 
jedl  curious  in  itfelr,  and  little  known  to  the  generality  even  of 
the  mofi  learned  readers.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  kings 
of  the  Roman?,  the  vicars  of  the  empire,  and  many  other  im- 
portant particulars,  with  a  hiftory  and  defcription  of  the  impe- 
rial cities,  and  the  reiuiMic  o:  Svvillerland,  formerly  dependent 
r.n  the  empire  ;  without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  underfland 
the  Germanic  hiftory. 

7'he  hiltory  of  Bohemia  fucceeds  ;  and  we  learn  that  it  was 
raifed  from  a  duked  .:a  to  a  kingdom  by  the  aft  of  the  empe- 
ror; thosigK  his  prerogative  in  this  refpeft  was  difputed  by  the 
pope.  Th.c  iTioft  diflingnifhed  period  of  the  annals  of  this 
kingdom,  before  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united  with  the 
houfe  of  Auliria,  was  under  John,  fon  of  the  emperor  Henry 
the  fcveiuh,  of  Luxembcurg,  from  v.hotn  our  princes  of  Wales 
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inherit  the  badge  and  motto  of  their  dignity.  Of  this  prince's 
reign,  (one  of  the  moft  diverfified  by  events,  of  any  we 
•have  in  hiftory,)  we  fliall  give  an  extraft,  from  which  the  reader 
may  form  fome  idea  of  the  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  ft^le  and 
■manner  that  reign  through  this  work. 

♦  His    fucceflbr  was    J'>hn,  the  fon  of  fhe    emperor  Henry 
Vlf.  of  the  family  of   Luxemburgh,  who  had  married  Eliza- 
beth, fhe  vounpeft  fifter  of  Wenceflaus.     He  received  the  crown 
■by  a  formal  deputation  of  the  llates,  and  after  a  difputefor  fome 
time  with  his  competitor,  he  at  laft  obtained  quiet  pofleffion  of 
the    kingdom.      As  the  difpute  about  the  fucceflion  had  given 
great  opportunities  to  robbers  and  banditti,  the  king's  firft  care 
was  to  reprefs  them,  and  to  eflablini  good  order  in  his  domini- 
ons.    During  his   father's  expedition  to  Italy  for  the  imperial 
crown,  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  the  empire,  when  he  oocafion- 
td  fome  murmuring  amongft  his  fubjefts,    by  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  the  Germans.     To  quiet  the  difcontents  he 
fent  back -the  Germans,  and    gave  their  places  to  Bohemians, 
who  were  quickly  found  to  be  more  oppreflive  than  the  foreign- 
ers had  been.     John  punifhed  the  opprefibrs  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  and  foon  after  gave  alTiliance  to  the  emperor  Lewis  of 
■Bavaria  againlt  his  competitor  Frederic,  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
•him  by  the  popes,  who  had  excommunicated  and  depofed  him, 
becaufe  he  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  ufurpations.     Some  years 
after,    the  inhabitants  of  Brefcia,  being  opprefled   by  another 
faftion   in  Italy,  begged  3.Tiftance  of  John,  who  marched  into 
that  kingdom,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  places.     The 
emperor,  jealous  of  his  power,  and  offended  with  him  for  taking 
part  in  the  difputes  in  Italy,  perfuaded  the  dukes  of  Saxony  and 
Auftria  to  attack  his  dominions  during  his   abfence.     This  un- 
expeded  invafion  obliged  him  to  leave  the  care  of  his  army  in 
Italy  to  his  fon  Charles,  and  to  return  to  Bohernia.     He  quickly 
repulfed  the  invaders,  while  the  young  pripceCharles,  who  was 
then  only  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  .age,  gained   a  fignal  vic- 
tory over   the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines,    in   Lombardy.     John, 
the  following  year,  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  the  whole 
fummer  in  reducing  the  revolted  cities.     Finding  the  Vvar  very 
expenfive,  he   divided  his  conquefrs  among  fome  Italians   who 
had  continued  faithful  to  him,  and  fending  his  fon  Charles  to 
Bohemia,   he  himfelf  went  to    the  county  of  Luxemburgh,  to 
carry  on  a  war  againft  the  duke  of  Brabant.  FromLuxemburoh, 
a  few  years  after  lie  returned  to  Bohemia,  with   his  new  queen 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  being  jealous 
of  the  authority  of  his  fon  Charles,  he  deprived  him  of  all  com- 
mand.    Soon    after,    he   marched  againft   his  fon-in-Iaw  Otho 
jduke  of  Auftria,  who,  with  the  emperor,  had  r.i£;de  a  partition 
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of  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  which,  by  a  former 
treaty,  fliould  have  been  left  to  the  king  of  Bohemia's  fecond 
fon  John.  On  account  of  this  fucceflion,  a  new  war  was  raifed 
in  Bavaria,  Aullria,  Carinthia,  and  Tyrol,  in  which  likewife  the 
Veronefe,  and  fome  other  Italian  ftatt-s,  engaged  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  emperor.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  an  accommo- 
dation was  concluded,  when  the  king  of  Bohemia  confented  to 
allow  his  fon-in  law  Otho  to  retain  the  duchy  of  Carinthia. 
Immediately  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty,  he  undertook  an 
imfuccerbful  expedition  into  Prulfia  againft  the  Lithuanians ; 
from  whence,  without  vifiiing  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  he  re- 
turned to  Luxemburgh.  Soon  after  he  took  a  journey  to  Mont- 
pelier,  in  France,  in  expectation  that  the  fine  air  would  cure  him 
of  a  diftemper  in  his  eyes ;  but  becoming  quite  blind,  he  re- 
turned from  thence  with  his  fon  Charles  to  Avignon,  where  he 
had  a  conference  with  pope  Benedifl  XII.  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  France.  The  year  after,  he  again  vifitcd  Bohemia, 
which  kingdom  he  refigned  to  his  fon  Charles,  and  receiving 
from  him  5000  crowns,  he  again  went  to  France.  After  an 
abfence  of  two  years,  he  vifited  his  fon  at  Prague,  and  went 
with  him  and  feveral  other  German  princes  upon  an  expedition 
into  Pruffia,  which  again  proved  unfuccefsful,  by  the  mildnefs 
of  the  winter,  which  prevented  the  rivers  from  being  paflable. 
A  ^Gv/  years  after,  the  emperor,  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  the 
duke  of  Auftria,  the  king  of  Poland,  the  marquis  of  Mifnia, 
and  the  duke  of  Schweidnitz,  formed  a  league  againll  him,  and 
the  king  of  Poland  began  hoftilities  by  attacking  Sear,  a  city  of 
the  duke  of  Opavia.  John  marched  with  great  difpatch  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  having  obliged  the  Poles  to  retreat,  he 
befieged  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  king  to  agree  to  a  peace,  in 
which  theretl:  of  his  aUies  were  comprehended.  Afler  the  con- 
clufion of  this  peace,  John  went  with  his  fon  Charles  to  Clement 
VI.  at  Avignon,  where  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  pro- 
curinf>  the  imperial  crown  for  Charles.  The  pope  having  ob- 
tained feveral  promises  from  Charles,  all  tending  to  th.e  ad- 
vancement of  the  power  of  the  Roman  fee,  he  publilhed  a  bull, 
depofing  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  ordering  the  eledors  to  chufe 
Charles  marquis  of  Moravia.  John,  having  thus  procured  the  im- 
perial dignity  for  his  fon, proceeded  with  him  to  France  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Philip  againft  the  Engliih,  where  he  was  fiain  in  the 
famoiiS  battle  of  Crefly.' 

The  hidory  of  the  eledorafe  of  Saxony,  which  follows,  ftates 

the    peculiar    privileges    of  that    prince    in    the    empire,   and 

gives  u^  a  detail  of  the  antient  greatnefs  of  its  dukes,  who  were 

^once  among  the  greatell  princes  in  Europe.     We  do  not,  how- 

£vcr,  find  it  clear,  that  the  prefent  head  of  that  ek(5torate  is  the 
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head  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  de- 
fcended  from  Frederic  the  Warlike,  landgrave  ofThuringen  and 
marquis  of  Mifnia,  who  received  theinvefiiture  of  his  dominions 
from  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  about  the  year  1422.  Thishoufe 
muft  always  be  illuftrious  in  hiftory  for  its  having  produced  the 
patrons  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  founders  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  in  Germany,  which  its  defccndants  abjured  upon  their 
eleftion  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 

Thehoufe  of  Bavaria,  the  hiftory  of  which  next  fucceeds,  clear- 
ly proves  its  lineal  defcent  from  the  emperor  Lewis  the  third  of 
Bavaria.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  above  emperor  having  forced 
his  elder  brother  to  fly  to  England,  where  he  died,  reftored  his 
nephews  to  their  inheritance  ;  but  obliged  them  to  allow  his 
own  defcendants  an  alternate  right  to  a  voice  in  the  eledtion  of 
emperors ;  but  this  compromife  was  abolifhed  by  the  goldea 
bull,  publifhed  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fourth,  which  fixed 
the  electoral  rights  in  the  elder  branch.  The  prefent  houfe  of 
Bavaria  was  not  raifed  to  the  electorate  till  the  year  1623,  whea 
the  eledlor  Palatine  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  afpiring 
to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  eleftoral  voice  was  beftowed 
upon  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Palatine  ele£lorate  follows,  and  contains  an 
accurate  deduction  of  the  former  princes  of  that  title  ;  but  the 
right  of  defcent  from  them  in  the  prefent  elei^or  is  far  from 
being  clear.  The  truth  is,  the  heads  of  the  empire,  whenever 
they  had  power,  confounded,  and  fometimes  inverted,  all  order 
of  fucceffion,  in  the  Germanic  body,  for  family,  and  other,  pur-, 
pofes. 

The  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  is  the  next  fubjedl;  and 
tho'no  eledlorate,  yet,  confidering  the  fuperior  influence  it  has  in 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  a  hiftory  of  Germany  muft  have  been 
incomplete  without  it.  The  privileges  belonging  to  that  arch- 
duchy are  fo  fingular,  that  they  are  well  worth  iranfcribing  af- 
ter our  authors. 

•  To  render  Auftria  the  moft  confiderable  principality  of 
Germany,  the  emperor,  Frederic  the  Pacific,  ered^ed  it  into  an 
archduchy  for  his  fon  Maximilian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor, 
with  thefe  privileges  ;  that  they  ftiall  be  judged  to  have  obtained 
the  inveftiture  of  their  ftates,if  they  do  not  receive  it  after  hav- 
ing demanded  it  three  times;  that  if  they  receive  it  from  the 
emperor,  or  the  imperial  amhaftadors,  they  are  to  be  on  horfe- 
back,  clad  in  a  royal  mantle,  having  in  their  hand  a  ftafFof  conti- 
mand,  and  upon  their  head  a  ducal  crown  of  tvto  points,  aad 
furmounted  with  a  crofs,  like  that  of  tlie  imperial  crown.  The 
archduke  is  born  privy  counfellorof  the  emperor,  and  his  ftates 
cannot  be  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.     All  attempts  againft 
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his  pcrfon  arc  punifhed  as  crimes  of  liege  majtrfty,  in  the  famC 
manner  as  thofe  againft  the  kings  of  the  Romans  or  ele£\ors. 
He  dared  net  be  challenged  to  fingle  ci)mbat.  It  is  in  his 
choice  to  affift  at  the  aflemblics  or  to  be  abfent,  and  he  has  the 
privilege  of  being  exempt  from  contributions  and  public  taxes, 
exceptmg  twelve  foldiers,  which  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  i^i 
Hungary  againft  the  Turk  for  one  month.  He  has  rank  im- 
inediately  after  the  eleftors,  and  exercifes  juftice  in  his  fiates 
■without  a|)peal,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  by  Charles  V. 
His  fubjefls  even  cannot  be  fummoned  out  of  his  province  upon 
account  of  law-fuits,  or  to  give  witnefs,  or  to  receive  the  invefti- 
ture  of  fiefs.  Any  lands  in  the  empire  may  be  alienated  in  his 
favour,  even  thofe  that  are  feudal  ;  and  he  has  a  light  to  create 
coun's,  barons,  gentlemen,  poets,  and  notaries.  In  the  fuc- 
ceflicn  to  his  ftates,  the  right  of  birth  takes  place,  and  failing 
Ttiales,  the  females  fucceed  according  to  the  lineal  right  ;  and 
if  no  heir  be  found,  they  rnay  difpofe  of  their  lands  as  they 
jpleafe.' 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervatlon,  that,  though  this  houfe,  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  now  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  took  its 
rife  fo  lata  as  the  year  J273,  from  Rodolph  a  count  of  Hapf- 
Lurg,  who  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  chiefly  becaufe 
Jiis  dominions  Vi'ere  fo  inconfiderable,  that  his  greatnefs  gave 
no  umbrage  to  his  eleflors  ;  yet  it  cannot  befaid,  {if  we  except 
Charles  V.)  to  have  produced  a  complete  genius  eitherin  war  or 
3>ojitics.  Even  Charles  had  his  defefts,  and  Hiameful  ones  too. 
iSome  of  his  fucceCbrs  were  men  of  narrow  but  bloody  principles, 
loth  in  religion  and  government ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sinterpofition  of  France,  they  muft,  more  than  once,  have  de- 
stroyed the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  eledlorate  of  Hanover,  we  have  an 
■account  of  its  ercdion,  in  the  year  1692,  and  the  oppofition 
^t  met  with;  nor  was  it  ever  finally  eftabliChed  rill  January 
-^o,  1-08.  Our  authors  have  run  the  anceftry  of  the  houfe  of 
i^anover,  which,  t>y  the  bye,  is  but  a  fecond  branch  of  that  of 
<^Volfenbuttle,  to  times  before  the  year  4.02.  This  divifion  of 
their  hiftory  is  worthy  of  being  confulted  ;  and  the  following 
cxtradl  from  it  contains  a  fa£t  curious,  inftrudive,  and,  per- 
iiaps,  unprecedented. 

*  Erneft,  Chriftian,  Auguftus,  Frederic,  Magnus,  George, 
and  John,  the  feven  fons  of  Erneft  the  ConfelTor,  being  refolv- 
«d  to  keep  up  the  fplendor  of  their  houfe,  came  to  an  agree- 
jjiient  among  themfelves  not  to  divide  their  paternal  inheritance; 
determining  that  only  one  fliould  marry,  and  that  the  elder 
brother  fliould  have  the  fole   regency  over  the  Luneburgh  do- 

Rijiuons,  and  be  fucceeded  bv  the  eldelt  thatlliould  furvive  him. 
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They  kept  to  this  brotherly  agreement  with  great  exaftnefs, 
which  fo  new  and  uncommon  thing  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
grand  feignior,  Achmet  I.  he  exprefled  great  furprize,  faying, 
•*  It  was  worth  a  man's  v/hile  to  undertake  a  journey  on  pur- 
pofe  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  fuch  wonderful  unanimity."  The 
feven  brothers,  according  to  their  agreement,  having  drawn  lots 
to  determine  who  (hould  marry,  the  happy  lot  fell  upon  George, 
the  fixth  brother,  who  thereupon  entered  the  married  are, 
and  continued  the  family.  By  his  marriage  George  fecured  the 
government  to  his  pofterity  ;  but  he  died  before  the  regency 
fell  to  himfelf.' 

Jf  thchiftory  of  Brandenburgh,  which  clofes  that  of  the  fecu- 
lar  eleftorates,  is  better  executed  than  any  of  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles, it  is  owing  to  the  authors  being  afl'ifted  by  the  lights  and 
information  of  the  royal  hiftorian  of  the  fame  houf?,  we  mean 
the  prefent  king  of  PrufTia,  who  wifely  obferves,  that  the  original 
of  his  houfe  is  hid  in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity,  and  which  be- 
gan to  make  a  figure  in  1363.  We  have,  however,  under  this 
head,  a  detail  of  a  race  of  heroes  and  patriots,  who  were  the 
aflertors  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  champions  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion. 

When  we  confider  the  prefent  connexion  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Mecklenburgh,  we  muft  allow  that  the  authors  could 
with  no  propriety  omit  the  hiftory  of  that  duchy,  upon  which 
■they  have  been  full  and  diffufe.  As  in  a  former  Number  *  we 
gave  a  large  extrafl  from  a  work  under  that  title,  we  fhall  only 
obferve  that  our  authors  have  introduced  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rious and  interefting  particulars  not  to  be  met  with  in  that 
piece  ;  efpecially  in  the  modern  parr  of  the  hiftory,  where  the 
conne(Sions  between  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh  and  -the  czar 
Peter  are  related,  with  the  unhappy  differences  between  the 
duke  and  his  fubje£ts,  in  which  two  kings  of  England,  as  elec- 
tors of  Hanover,  were  fo  immediately  interefted.  They  have, 
in  particular,  illuflrated  the  fteps  that  led  to  the  acceffion  of 
the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  late  Ivan, 
who  was  murdered  at  the  caflle  of  SlufTelburg  ;  and  from  their 
account,  it  appears,  that  this  unhappy  fon  of  the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburgh  had  the  right  of  primogeniture  to  the  crown  of 
aufTia. 

After  this  follows  the  fequel  to  the  hiffory  of  Europe,  (con- 
ained  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work)  continued  to  more 
modern  times.  The  firft  country  mentioned  is  Spain,  which 
is  brought  down  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  v/hich,  fiiice 
that  time,  has  made  a  much  greater  figure  in  Europe  than  it  did 
from   the  reign   of  Philip   the  fecond    to  the  conclufion  of  that 

*  S^e  Criiical  Review,  vyL  .^iii.p.  12. 
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treaty.  From  the  idea  we  conceive  of  this  part  of  the  work,  the 
Spaniards,  when  under  an  able  fpirited  adniiniftration,  are  in  a 
condition  to  make  a  great  figure  in  Europe.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the 
political  as  well  as  hiflorical  abilities  of  our  authors,  in  the  more 
modern,  and  therefore  more  interefting,  part  of  their  work,  we 
fiiall  give  the  following  clear  and  fenfiblc  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  our  late  war  with  Spain,  and  of  the  celebrated  family- 
compaifl. 

Speaking  of  his  prefent  Catholic  majcfty  at  the  time  of  his 
acceflion  ;  '  In  vain,  fay  they,  did  the  court  of  France  endavour 
to  form  a  party  among  his  minifters,  aflifted  by  the  queen-mo- 
ther, to  whom  his  majefty  owed  fo  much,  to  divert  him    from 
this  wife  refolution.     All  that  he  could  be   brought  to  was,  to 
fend  the  count  de  Fuentes,  a  nobleman  of  high  quality,  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  offer  of  his  mediation  between 
it  and  that  of  France.    It  was  thought  that  the  count  was  charg- 
ee  with  a  propofal  for  a  ceffation  of  arms,  in  which  the  Brlti(h 
miniftry  not  readily  acquiefcing,  the  count,  to  remove  fome  dif- 
ficulties, went  to  Paris  ;  but  no  compliances  of  the  French  court 
could   make  the  propofition  go  down.     During  thofe  tranl'ac- 
tions  abroad,  his  Catholic  majefty  was  giving  the  moft  intenfe 
application  to  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  relief 
of  his  people.     They  owed  threefcore  millions  of  reals  to  the 
crown,  which  he  immediately  difcharged.     He  called  for  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  debts  left  by  his  father,   and  ordered  that  ten 
millions  of  reals  Ihould  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  payment 
of  them,  andhe  added,  outofhisowntreafury, fifty  millions.  In  all 
other  refpedls,  by  the  execution  of  juftice,  and  by  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  and  manufadtures,  the  people  looked  upon  him  as 
their  father.     Thofe  pacific  meafures  did  not  divert  his  attention 
from  the  poflible  event  of  a  war;   and  he  equipped,  under  pre- 
text of  his  intending  tochaftife  the  infolence  of  the  Algerines,  a 
very  confiderable  naval  armament  at  Carthagena.  Itfoon  appear- 
ed, that  his  Catholic  majefty  had  a  very  diff^erent  defign,  though 
concealed  from  the  public.     He  could  not  behold  the  progrefs 
made  by  theBritifti  arms  without  great  jealoufy,  left  they  might 
extend  their  conquefts  to  the  Spanifh  America  ;  and  the  French, 
notwithftanding  all  his  averfion  to  war,  at  laft  fliook  his  refolu- 
tion, by  reprefenting  the  intractable  haughtinefs,  as  they  called 
it,  of  the   Britifii   minifter,    who  was  then  Mr.  Piit;  and    the 
danger  of  both  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  being  ftripped 
of  their  American  pcifftflions  ;  not  to  mention  the  dreadful  con- 
fequences  that  muft  rife  from  thence  to  Spain. 

'  It  appears,  that  thefe  reprefentations  fecretly  determined 
the  Catholic  king  to  break  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  perhaps 
never  was  any  negotiation  more  artfully  conduced  than  this 

was 
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was  on  the  part  of  France,  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  bank- 
ruptcy that  nation  was  in,  and  the  immenfe  loffes  fhe  had  fuf- 
tained.  His  Catholic  majefty  looked  upon  this  diftrefs  as  the 
chief  motive  for  entering  into  what  is  very  juftly  called  a  Fanii- 
ly-Compaft,  the  moft  extraordinary  treaty  that  this  age  can  pro- 
duce ;  it  being,  in  fad,  a  confolidation  of  the  rights  and  inter- 
efts  of  the  two  crowns,  and  their  fubjeds,  in  all  refpeds  but 
thofe  relating  to  the  Spanifh  American  commerce.  By  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  fub- 
jefts  of  their  Catholic  and  Sicilian  majefties  were  to  enjoy  in 
France  the  fame  privileges  as  natives ;  and  the  French  were  to 
be  treated  in  Spain  and  theTwo  Sicilies  as  the  natural-born  fub- 
je£ls  of  thofe  two  monarchies ;  and  the  fubjeds  of  the  three 
fovereigns  (hall  enjoy,  in  their  refpedive  dominions  in  Europe, 
the  fame  privileges  and  exemptions  as  the  natives ;  but  by  the 
twenty-fifth  article,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  fubjeds  of  no  other 
nation  in  Europe  fliould  participate  jn  thofe  advantages, 

*  By  thofe  articles,  this  compact  became,  in  fad,  an  incorpo- 
rate-onion of  the  fubjeds  of  the  three  powers  ;  and  it  is  very 
queftionable,  whether  fuch  an  union  can  in  juftice  take  place, 
to  the  exclufion  of  ail  other  nations  with  whom  thofe  three 
powers  have  treaties  of  commerce.  But  we  have  no  room  for  a 
farther  difcuffion  on  this  point. 

*  A  foederal,  as  well  as  an  incorporate  union,  was  necefiary 
to  render  the  compad  complete.' 

In  mentioning  the  diftreffes  of  the  French  after  the  taking  of 
Quebec,  they  exprefs  themfelves  as  follows : 

*  The  French  government  could  not  ftand  h  many  repeated 
fhocks,and  partly  through  neceffity,  but  more  through  policy, 
they  authentically  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  bankrupt. 
The  French  king  retrenched  the  expences  of  his  houfe  to  thofe 
of  a  private  gentleman.  He  converted  his  plate  into  money, 
and  invited  all  his  fubjeds,  who  valued  the  fafety  of  their  coun- 
try, to  do  the  fame.  This  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  his  affairs. 
It  roufed  a  fpirit  of  generous  compafllon  in  the  breads  of  his 
fubjeds,  and  he  foon  found  refources  for  continuing  the  war ; 
the  operations  of  which  had  been  unaccountably  relaxed,  thro' 
the  opinion  the  allies  had  of  the  inability  of  the  French.' 

Upon  the  whole  :  as  we  are  now  to  take  our  leave  of  this 
work,  which  has  fo  often  figured  in,  and  done  honour  to,  our, 
Review,  we  cannot  hefitate  (though  we  are  far  from  faying  that 
it  isfaultlcfs)  to  pronounce,  that  it  is  the  greatefl  hiflorical  un- 
dertaking, and  the  bell  executed,  of  any  that  has  appeared 
fince  the  invention  of  printing,  we  mean  of  fuch  works  as  have 
been  undertaken  and  executed  at  the  expence  and  by  the  abili- 
ties of  private  perfons,  and  under  no  other  patronage,  and  de- 
pgrjdi :!g  on  no  other  i^acouragcment,  but  that  of  the  public. 

11.  Epj, 
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IT,    "Ejlfayi  en  Ih'Jhandry.      I.JJay  I.   A  general   IntrcJuElion ;  P^etxi- 
ing    that  Agriculture    is   the  Bajts    and  Support  of  all  Jicuriping 
Communities  ; — the  ant  lent  and  prefcnt  State  of  that  uftful  Art : — 
Agriculture,     Manufadures,    Trade,  and   Cornmerce   juJlJy  harmo- 
nized \ — of  the  right  Culti'vation  of  our  Colonies; — together  ivith 
ihe Dffei3s,   Omijjions,   ard pojfibk  I>npro"jements  in  English  Huf- 
bandry.      Effay  II.  An  Account  of  Jome  Experiments  tending  to  im- 
■pro've  the  Culture  of  Lucerne  hy  T ran  (plant  at  ion  :   being  the  firft 
Experiments  of  the  Kind  hitherto  made  and puhlijhed  in  England  : 
frotn  ^whence  it  appears,    that  Lucerne  //  an  Article  of  great  Im- 
fortame  in  Englifh  Husbandry.      The  Whole  illuf  rated  n.viih  Cop- 
per-pJatts   and  Reprefentations  cut    in   Wood.       Svo.       Pr.    5  /. 
Johnftcn.     [Concluded.] 

EVERY  attempt  to  improve  the  method  of  farming  at  Ihis 
time  praflifed  in  the  Britifli  dominions,  Ihould   meet   wirh 
public  encouragement.      The   writer,  whofe    ftcond    Elfay    on 
huibandry  is  now    under  our  confideration,  feems  very  capable 
cf  being  ferviccalDle   to   the  caufe  of  agriculture.     Reappears 
to  have  ftudied  the  old  hufbandry,   as  pradifed  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and  has  judgment  to  perceive,  that  it  is  in  all  phices 
capable  of  many  and  great  improvements.     There  is  no  nation 
iv)  Europe  (o  ignorant  in   huibandry,  as  not  to  have  fome  few 
methods  worthy  of  univerfal   imitation.     If  the   knowledge  of 
thefe    were    more  generally  difFufcd,  htiibandry  would   then  be 
carried  to  great  perfeflion,  as  all  the  good  methods,  warranted 
by  long  experience,    could   not  fail    being  univerfally    adopted, 
and  others  of  lefs  merit  neglecf^ed  and  forgotten.     Thus  fliould 
tve  fee   the   face  of  every  country  confiderably  improved,  and 
the  crops  of  corn  encreafcd,  without  the  introdudtion  of  a  fingle 
praflice  that  could  be  called  new,  or  that  was  not  recommended 
ro  the   common    farmer  by  others  of  his  fraternity,    who  had 
from  many  years  experience,  known  its  value.     To  colled  and 
bring  into  a  cnmprehenfive   vic-w,   the  beft  methods  of  farming 
row  praflifed  in  Europe,  would  be  a  work  worthy  the  pen  of  a 
fecond  Virgil  ;  arduous  is  the  tafi<,   yet  glorious  would  be  the 
reward. 

Our  author's  fecond  EiTay  contains  the  whole  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  culture  of  lucerne  by  tranfplantation  ;  and,  to  con- 
vince his  readers  of  the  importance  of  the  fubjed  on  which  he 
writes,  he  has  prefixed  to  this  part  of  his  work  the  tefiimonies 
of  twenty  different  authors  ancient  and  modern,  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  French,  in  favour  of  this  ufeful  plant.  Tlie  intro- 
tjudion  follows,  for  what  may  more  properly  be  ftiled  the  Eflay  is 
divided  into  thirtv-one  diflindl  fections,  difpcftd   with    rather 
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more  regularity  and  method,  than  the  former  part  of  this  per- 
formance, on  which  we  have  already  publifhed  our  animad- 
verfions. 

In  the  introduiflion,  the  hlftory  of  lucerne  is  in  the  firll  place 
attempted.  We  are  told  it  was  ori|»inally  difcovered  in  Media, 
by  Darius,  in  his  Perfian  expedition  ;  by  his  means  it  paffed 
into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy.  Our  author  then  obferves, 
that  there  are  three  methods  ofraifing  lucerne:  the  firft  by  fow- 
ingthe  feeds  promifcuoufly,  or  broad-cart  fafhion,  withor  without 
corn,  in  fuch  manner  as  clover  is  fown.  The  fecond  is  drilling 
the  feed  in  rows,  and  keeping  the  plants  clean  by  hand-hoeings 
and  horfe-hoeings  ;  and  the  third,  which  he  recommends,  is 
raifir.g  the  plants  in  a  nurfery,  and  pruning  and  tranfplanting 
them  according  to  certain  rules.  The  hirtory  of  lucerne  is  then 
continued,  with  great  ingenuity  and  accuracy,  fince  the  time  of 
Virgil.  He  tells  us,  that  this  very  ufeful  plant  is  an  univerfal 
grower,  as  it  may  be  raifed  in  all  countries  between  the  fixtieth. 
degrees,  inclufively,  of  northern  and  fouthern  latitude;  obferv- 
ing  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  beft  foil  for  it  is  a  rich  loamy 
earth. 

We  come  now  to  the  relation  of  an  experiment  made  by  the 
author  on  tranfplanted  lucerne,  which  we  lliall  extra(5t  for  the 
fdtisfadlon  of  our  readers,  omitting  the  rcafonings  occafionally 
interfperfed. 

*  In  the  end  of  March,  1757,  a  common  day-labourer  was  or- 
dered to  fow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lucerne-feed,  and  keep  the 
ground  clear  from  weeds.  The  feed  was  fown  on  one  of  the 
leall  promifing  pieces  of  land  in  all  the  neighbourhood ;  but  this 
was  done  by  exprefs  order  :  for  it  was  thought  unfair  to  make 
the  experiment  on  a  better  foil  than  the  commoneft  fort  of 
grafs-fields.  The  fpot  of  earth,  kt  apart  for  the  purpofes  both 
of  nurfery  and  tranfplantation,  was,  in  former  times,  a  kitchen- 
garden  :  but  the  good  foil,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  had 
been  removed  for  the  fake  of  manuring  a  corn-field.  [To 
which  we  will  juft  add,  that  the  attempt  was  made  in  an  hilly 
country,  where  the  flaple  earth  is  naturally  Ihallow.]  Whac 
remained  was  a  cold,  yellow,  clammy  (Iratum,  which  the  coun- 
try-people looked  upon  as  mere  clay  ;  but  its  nature  having 
fince  been  better  examined,  it  appears  to  bs  a  mixture  of  imper- 
feft  clay  and  imperfedt  marie.' 

'  By  the  middle  of  Augufl:,  the  plants  were,  foraeof  them,  eigh- 
teen inches  high  ;  and  many  of  them  branched  out,  fubdivided 
themfelves,  and  made  very  fine  fide-fhoots.  Upon  which  it  was 
refolved  to  venture  upon  the  fecond  part  of  the  experiment,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  given  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux  ;  there- 
fore, taking  the  advantage  of  3  n-:cill  fcafyn>  in  the  beginning  of 
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September  (which  feafon,  by  the  way,  did  not  laft  long)  we  per- 
formed the  work  in  the  following  manner: — [But  here  let  it  be 
jult  obfervcd,  in  palfing  along,  that  the  time  of  the  year, 
pitched  upon  for  tranfplanting,  was  at  leaft,  three  weeks  too 
late  for  England,  though,  peihaps,  highly  proper  for  the  terri- 
tory of  Geneva,  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  This,  there- 
fore, is  fet  down  as  one  of  the  mutatis  mutandis,  fo  indifpenfably 
recefl'ary  in  matters  of  agiiculture,  when  the  prad\ice  of  one 
country  is  copied  in  another.] 

'  Firft  the  roots  were  dug  up  carefully :  Orders  being  given 
before- hand  not  to  attempt  drawing  them,  even  with  the  fmall- 
eft  degree  of  violence,  till  the  earth  was  intirely  loofened  at 
top  and  at  bottom.  In  the  next  place,  the  long  tap-roots  were 
cut  off,  8,  9,  or  10  inches  difcretionally  below  the  crown  of  the 
plant:  (The  fciflars  being  generally  applied  jult  beneath  the 
forks  of  the  root,  if  it  be  a  branching  root.)  Then  the  ftalks 
were  clipped  about  five  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  plant ; 
and  the  remaining  plant,  after  thefe  amputations  (which  may 
appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  very  bold  ones)  was  thrown  into  a 
large  veflel  of  water,  which  ftood  by  for  that  purpofe,  in  the 
fliade.  Such  refreflimcnt  is  no-ways  unneceffary  ;  for  this  plant 
is  very  impatient  of  heat  and  funfliine,  after  it  is  taken  up  j 
nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  (at  lealt  the  firft  half-year  of  its  growth) 
that  one  may  alnioft  call  it  a  fenfitive  plant. — The  fame  day, 
making  ufe  of  a  dibble,  or  fetting  flick,  and  filling  every  hols 
with  water  before  the  roots  were  put  in,  we  tranCplanted  them 
in  rows,  two  feet  afunder,  and  each  plant  fix  inches  apart  in 
the  rows  ;  having  firft  made  little  drills,  or  channels,  and 
fprinkled  or  half  filled  them  with  feafand  and  wood-afhes 
kept  dry  :  (two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  ;)  which 
was  done  with  a  view  of  loofening  the  foil,  and  giving  a  littb 
warmth  to  a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  naturally  cold  and 
clavey  ;  nor  was  any  other  manure  ufed.  The  drills  were  after- 
wards once  watered,  to  take  off  the  drynefs  and  heat  of  the 
afhes  :  the  roots  were  placed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  two 
inches  of  the  ftalks  covered  with  mold.' 

'  It  appears  beft  to  make  the  lines  three  feet  four  inches 
diftant  from  each  other  ;  and,  if  the  foil  is  good,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  allow  each  plant  a  foot  diftance  one  from  another  in 
the  lines,  for  thus  the  hand-hoers  will  work  more  commodi- 
oufly,  and  a  little  hoe-plough  may  be  guided  fafely  up  and 
tJown  the  intervals,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  oftroub'e.' 

•  In  ten  days,  though  a  drowth  fucceeded,  fome  tranfplanted 
plants  made  fhoots  of  three  inches  height,  which  vigorous 
growth  gave  better  hopes  than  had  been  conceived  at  fijft.' 
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*  At  length  the  winter  pafled  over,  and,  out  of  four  thoufand 
roots,  only  thirty  or  forty  periflied,  whether  by  frofts,  immode- 
rate rains,  or  any  other  accident,  is  hard  to  fay  :  but  the  la- 
bourer filled  up  all  the  vacant  fpaces  from  the  nurfery,  in  about 
an  hour,  and  in  April,  1758,  mod:  of>  the  plants  were  nearly 
equal  in  fize  and  llrength  ;  of  a  deep  juicy  verdure,  with  few 
or  no  difcoloured  fickly  leaves.  By  May  the  8th,  people  count- 
ed fixty  ftems  from  one  particular  root,  and  the  flalks  and 
leaves  of  fomechofen  plants  weighed  near  half  a  pound  at  one 
cutting.' 

*  And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  what  cultivators  call  a 
proper  time  for  cutting,  is,  when  the  plants  are  about  fifteen  or 
fixteen  inches  high,  at  an  average,  throughout  the  field :  but 
this  muft  be  underllood  in  a  relative  fenfe,  for  fome  plants  will 
be  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  others  may  not  be  above  ten 
inches,  or  one  foot  in  height,  according  to  the  circumllances  of 
health,  fpace,  fituation,  &c.  of  the  feveral  roots. 

*  The  cuttings  of  the  year  1758  were  as  follows  :  May  8th, 
June  7th,  July  12th,  Auffuft  20th,  and  October  ift, 

*  In  the  year  1759,  it  was  cut  five  times,  and  fix  times  in 
1760;  which  made  iixteen  cuttings  in  three  years:  nay,  by 
the  9th  of  April,  1760,  fome  of  the  lucerne  plants  were  near 
feventeen  inches  high,  at  a  time  when  no  field  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  grafs  of  four  inches  height,  though  you  took  five  or 
fix  acres  together.  The  fame  lucerne  was  cut  twice  before 
any  hay-making  began  in  the  country  round  it;  if  we  except 
fome  few  meadows  lying  near  market  towns.' 

Thefe  pafiages  will  ferve  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
manner  of  tranfplanting  lucerne  recommended  by  our  ingeni- 
ous author  ;  we  (hall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  material  contents  of  what  remains. 

After  the  experiment  above  related,  he  mentions  another 
made  by  him  in  Berklhire,  and  inftrufts  his  readers  in  the  heft 
manner  of  confuming  a  crop  of  lucerne,  making  fome  very  fen- 
fible  obfervations  on  the  iiecelfity  of  the  mailer's  overfeeing 
the  workman,  when  employed  in  this  culture,  and  on  the  ex- 
tirpation of  weeds  ;  taking  thence  occafion  ftrongly  to  recom- 
mend induftry  in  agriculture. 

Our  author  then  employs  a  number  of  pages  in  examining 
the  propriety  of  fovving  lucerne  with  fpring  corn,  and  concludes, 
that  it  is  not  advifeable  to  do  it  in  our  climate. 

Returning  to  the  more  immediate  fubjeft  of  the  Efliay,  he 
next  treats  of  the  number  of  tranfplanted  lucerne  roots  neceffa- 
ry  for  filling  an  acre,  which  he  finds  to  be  13,000,  upon  the 
principle  already  laid  down  in  the  extraft  we  have  given  above. 
The  advantages  of  tranfplantation  arc  enumerated ;  after  which 
5  /ome- 
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fometliing  is  faid  on  the  duiation  of  luctrne  ;  and  our  author 
concludes  the  introduilion  by  recommending  the  ca  fe  of  agri- 
culture not  only  to  \\\t great,  but  even  to  the  rulers  of  Hates  and 
kingdoms,  and  making  fnme  (hort,  yet  pertinent,  oblcrvations 
on  theextenfion  of  roots  in  an   horizontal  direction. 

We  come  now  to  ihe  fedions  into  which  this  part  of  the 
work  before     sis  divided. 

The  beauty  and  wholfomenefs  of  lucerne  are  the  firft  objedl  s 
of  our  author's  attention  :  and  he  obferves  thar,  in  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's time,  it  was  called ye/>j  in  ivine,  and  ufed  like  borage 
and  buglol's.  According  to  our  author,  and  many  other  wi  iters 
of  good  authority,  this  plant  fiiould  never  be  grazed,  and  the 
fields  wherein  it  grows,  fhould  be  well  fenced,  or  great  damage 
will  enfue.  We  find  the  particular  method  of  preparing  lucerne 
nurferies  defcribed,  and  the  advantages  of  burn-beating  land  fet 
forth.  Here  the  author  notes,  that  the  French  ecobue^  the  weft 
country  beating-axe,  and  the  Italian _/2z//f/^,  are  precifcly  the 
fame  inftruments  ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Italian  bailli, 
and  the  Devonfhire  and  Cornifh  fpade. 

The  times  of  fowing  lucerne,  and  the  times  and  manner  of 
tranfplanting  it,  are  now  more  particularly  pointed  out  ;  after 
which  we  are  prefented  with  a  calculation  (not  exad,  we  fear, 
nothing  being  allowed  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  tythes,  pariflj 
rates,  &c.  which  fhould  certainly  all  be  included)  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  cultivating  lucerne  in  this  new  method. 

[n  the  fixth  fedlion,  hoe-ploughing  and  other  methods  of 
keeping  the  plantation  clean,  are  recommended;  and  here  we 
find  a  calculation  of  the  fecond  year's  expence,  but  ftsU  with 
the  former  omifiions. 

Manuring  lucerne,  our  author,  contrary  to  Mr.  TuU's  opi- 
nion, approves  of,  and  he  thinks  it  does  not  impoverilh  the 
ground,  as  very  good  crops  of  wheat  have  been  got  from  an  old 
lucerne  plantation.  Direclions  are  given  in  what  manner  to 
manage  the  head-lands  and  hedges,  and  in  what  afpedl  to  plant 
the  lucerne. 

Our  author  computes  the  produce  and  profits  of  an  acre  of 
this  plant,  and  folves  a  difficulty  in  Columella,  where  he  fays 
that  "  One  acre  (jugervm)  of  lucerne,  will  maintain  three  horfes 
plentifully  the  whole  year." 

This  ingenious  writer,  that  his  direfiions  may  be  as  com- 
plete as  pofiible,  relates  the  manner  of  feeding  horfes  with  this 
plant,  and  ftrongly  recommends  it  for  culture  in  the  colonies. 
Fatting  cattle  with  it  comes  next  under  his  confideration  ;  for 
which  ufe,  he  fays,  it  is  moft  excellent.  The  early  appearance, 
and  quick  growth  of  this  vegetable,  does  not  efcape  notice,  parti* 
cujarly  inthat«hich  has  been  iranfplanted. 
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Remarks  on  the  revived  praftice  of  harrowing  lucerne,  xvhich 
cur  author  feeros  to  condemn,  next  occur  ;  however  fa£ls  fpeak 
Jlrongly  in  Mr.  Rocque's  favour,  who  has  revived  this  pradlice. 
In  the  Mufeum  Rurticum,  Vol.  I.  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rocque 
to  Mr.  Saint  Clair,  we  find  the  following  pafiage  relative  to 
the  profit  he  made  of  his  lucerne,  of  which  he  had  then  ten 
acres. 

He  fays,  I  fold  the  firjl,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  moivings  at  a 
fhilling  per  rod,  nvhich  came  to  32/.  per  acre  :  then  I  motived  it  a 
fifth  time,  fo  fuppofe  they  computed  theffth  to  come  to  3  /.  ivhich  cer- 
tainly 7nadc  35/.  luhich  it  did  ;  but  I  don't  approve  moiving  it  fa 
often  :  if  your  foil  is  good  you  can  make  fe'uen  or  eight  loads  per  acre. 

So  far  Mr,  Rocque  ;  whether  our  author's  method  will  yield 
fo  large  a  produce,  time  and  an  extended  praftice  muft  prove  : 
as  to  the  expences  attending  each  method,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  put  in  comparifon. 

The  next  thing  we  find  treated  of  in  the  work  before  us  is 
lucerne  hay,  with  rules  for  making  and  preferving  it,  and  a 
defcription  of  a  Carniolian  hay-barn.  The  digreffion  which 
follows,  where  the  author  jufily  obferves,  that  many  good  prac- 
tices in  agriculture  may  be  borrowed  from  nations  whom  we 
look  upon  as  quite  ignorant,  we  fliall  pafs  by,  in  order  to  come 
to  the  nineteenth  feftion,  where  neatnefs  in  hufbandry  is  re- 
commended, and  the  cultivator  is  advifed  rather  to  buy  foreign 
feed  than  let  his  own  lucerne  ftand  for  feed. 

Reaping  lucerne  is,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  to  be  prefer- 
red to  mowing  it:  and,  as  he  is  not  very  methodical,  he  now  gives 
farther  direflions  about  tranfplanting,  making  fome  obfervations 
on  the  hardinefs  of  it,  and  the  various  accidents  and  injuries  to 
which  it  is  liable. 

He  defcribes  and  delineates  young  lucerne,  that  it  may  not  be 
pulled  up  as  a  weed  ;  gives  rules  for  faving  and  gathering  the 
feed  ;  defcribes  the  fort  raoftproper  for  hu/bandry  ufes,and  an- 
fwers  fome  objeflions  refpeding  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  by 
the  method  he  propofes. 

An  enquiry  into  the  reafons  of  the  prejudices  which  farmers 
and  labourers  entertain  againft  the  new  hufbandry,'  is  then 
properly  enough  introduced ;  after  which  he  recommends 
the  fcrew-borer  to  fuch  as  drill  lucerne ;  teaches  his  readers 
how  to  manage  large  plantations  of  it  in  the  cheapefr,  fafeft, 
and  moft  oeconomical  manner;  adding  fome  mifcellaneous 
obfervations  and  hints  concerning  it  ;  and  concludes  the  vo- 
lume with  farther  remarks  on  the  necefluy  of  ufing  manures, 
and  the  great  advantages  refulting  from  neat  hufoandry  and  in- 
duftry.  In  this  laft  feflion,  we  cannot  omit  remarking  one 
firiking  palTage.    Our  author  fays  that  he  remembers,  when  he 
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was  a  youth,  to  have  heard  that  venerable  hufbandman,  old  Jc- 
thro  Tull,  declare,  that  though  he  introduced  turnips  into  the 
field,  in  king  William's  reign,  with  lictle  trouble  or  expence, 
and  great  fuccefs,  yet  the  practice  did  not  travel  beyond  the 
hedges  of  his  own  eflate,  till  after  the  condufion  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  The  Poftfcript  annexed  to  the  volume,  containing 
the  names  of  many  plants  which  may  fervc  as  food  for  cattle, 
in  Englilli,  Latin,  German,  Low  Dutch,  Spanifh,  Italian,  and 
French,  may  be  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  gentkmen,  but  cannot 
be  of  any  ufe  to  farmers. 

Upon  the  whole:  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  method 
recommended  by  this  ingenious  writer  is  rather  curious  than 
uleful,  the  praftice  of  it  requiring  much  more  expence  and  at- 
tention than  farmers  either  will  or  can  beftow  :  we  have  befides 
the  fame  objcftion  to  this  as  to  the  firfl  Efiay,  though  not 
in  fo  great  a  degree  ;  we  mean  an  unnecefTary  difplay  of  learn- 
ing. Should  this  author  publifh  any  more  of  his  experiments, 
we  advife  him  to  do  it  in  a  manner  more  univerfally  intelligible ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  expert  that  his  v/orks  will  be 
read  by  common  praftical  farmers. 


HL  ^  Gemral  Hijiory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent 
Time,  l^c.     FoL  F.  St/o,     Pr.  ^s.  eaih  Vel.     Newbery. 

THIS  volumecommences  at  the  removal  of  the  imperial  feat 
by  Conftantine  theGreat,  and  finally  terminates  about  the 
year  786^  after  Charlemagne  became  mafier  of  Lonibardy. 
The  authors  fet  out  with  obferving,  '  how  prevalent  foever  the 
reafons  that  induced  Conftaniine  to  fettle  the  impeiial  feat  at 
Byzantium  appeared  then  to  him,  experience  has  fince  fhewn, 
that  they  were  weak  and  impolitic'  This  obfervation  is,  per- 
haps, more  trite  than  it  is  juft.  The  fituation  of  Conftantino- 
ple  is,  perhaps,  the  beft  that  the  moft  refined  policy  of  man- 
kind can  chufe  for  the  feat  of  a  great  empire;  and  tho'  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  weak,  bigotted,  and  voluptuous  tyrants  defeated  Conftan- 
tine's  views,  yet  thofe  were  events  be  could  not  forefee.  But  after 
all,  the  Greek, or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  theConftantinopo- 
litan  em.pire,  maintained  its  flate,  nay,  its  greatnefs,  by  the 
fituation  of  its  capital,  to  the  laft  hour  of  irsexiftence,  notwith- 
flandingaferies  of  monfters  who  held  it.  It  was  at  laftfubdued  by 
a  hardy  warlike  people,  with  great  princes  at  their  head.  But 
thofe  princes,  like  Conftantine,  were  fucceeded,  in  a  few  years, 
by  others  who  were  as  weak  as  their  miniliers  were  barbarous; 
yet  fail  they  maintain  their  grandeur  and  power,  thro'  the  pro- 
digious 
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digious  advantages  af  tending  their  having  their  feat  of  empire 
fixed  at  Conftantinople. 

Our  authors,  in  compliance  wiih  the  general  current  of  many 
wellmtaning  Chriftian  hifioiians,  have  fofrened  the  charadler 
of  Conflantine,  who  is  confidered  as  the  firft  Chriftian  emperor, 
but  very  jufily  animadvert  upon  the  fatal  divifion  of  his  empire 
at  his  death.  The  account  tliey  give  of  the  famous  emperor 
Julian  the  Apoftate,  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  is  per- 
fpicuous  and  entertaining. 

•  The  emperor  Julian  vvas  the  fon  of  Julius  Conftantius,  bro- 
ther to  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  of  Bafiiina,  a  lady  of  an  il- 
Juflrious  family,  being  the  daughter  of  one  Julian,  who  was 
prsfedl,  and  the  fitter  of  another,  who  was  count  of  the  Eafl. 
They  were  both  of  the  Anician  family,  one  cf  the  n^oft  illuf- 
trious  in  Rome.  Julian,  who  was  born  in  the  year  331,  was 
'endowed  by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  capacity,  learning 
with  furprifing  quicknefs,  and  never  forgeting  what  he  had 
once  known.  He  excelled  in  the  Greek  tongue,  but  was  lefs 
perfeft  in  the  Latin.  His  eloquence  was  eafy  and  flowing,  ac- 
companied with  a  graceful  delivery;  his  temper  mild  and 
fweet;  his  penetration  quick  ;  his  prefence  of  mind  always  rea- 
dy ;  and  his  courage  undaunted,  even  in  the  greatefl  dangers. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Conllantinople,  till  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Conflantine,  when  he  and  his  brother  Gallus  were  the  only 
ones  that  efcaped  the  general  mafTacre  of  all  his  relations.  At 
feven  years  old,  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  eunuch 
Mardonius  ;  who  difcharged  histrufl  with  great  care,  inculcat- 
ing in  him  the  principles  of  virtue.  The  emperor  afterwards 
committed  his  education  to  Eufcbiu?,  bifnop  of  Nicomedia,  a 
zealous  favourer  of  the  Arians.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, he  and  his  brother  Gallus  were  removed  to  a  cafile  called 
Macella,  near  Caefarea,  in  Cappadocia  ;  where  they  were  main- 
tained like  princes,  and  allowed  the  beft  of  mafters  to  inftrud 
them  in  all  fciences ;  but  at  the  fame  time  kept  in  a  manner 
as  prifoners,  no  one  being  allowed  to  vifit  them.  Above  all, 
particular  diredlions  were  given  to  their  preceptors,  to  infpire 
them  with  fentiments  of  piety,  and  inflruft  them  in  the  duties 
of  the  Chriftian  religion.  In  this  exile,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
they  continued  fix  years ;  viz.  till  the  year  351,  when  Gallus 
was  created  Csefar  ;  fpending  their  time  in  reading,  meditating, 
vifiting  churches,  and  the  tombs  of  the  holy  martyrs  ;  and  v/ere 
evenadmittedto  theofHceof  readingthe  holy  fcriptures  in  public. 
Soon  after  Gallus's  promotion,  Julian  was  permitted  to  come  to 
Conflantinople,  where  he  ftudied  oratory  under  a  fophift  of  no 
great  eloquence,  but  chofcn  by  Conftantius  for  his  preceptor, 
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becaufe  he  ufed  tu  iiivelgli  bitterly   againft  the  idolatry  of  the 
pagans. 

'  Julian's  modeny  and  obliging  behaviour  at  Connantinople 
foon  gained  him  the  afFtilioni  ot  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  ; 
which  the  jealous  emperor  was  no  fooner  informed  of,  than  he 
ordered  him  to  retire  to  Nicomedia.  Here  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  one  Maximus  of  Ephefus,  a  pag::n  philofopher  of  great 
reputation,  but  inucli  addifted  to  the  ftudy  of  mngic  ;  and  giv- 
ing ear  to  his  inlinuations,  he  not  only  fuffered  himfclf  to  be 
inftrudled  in  the  abominable  myfteries  of  tliat  pretended  art, 
but  conceived  an  averfion  to  the  Chrillian  religion,  though 
he  ftill  contirued  outwardly  to  praiflife  it.  Upon  the  ruin  of 
"his  brother  Gallus,  he  was  arrefted  by  the  emperor's  order,  and 
Icept  prifoner  feven  months,  on  a  groundlefs  fufpicion  of  his 
afpiring  to  the  fovereignty  :  but  his  innocence  being  at  laft 
made  known,  by  means  of  the  emprefs  Eufebia,  he  was  fet  at 
liberty,  and  permitted  to  go  into  Greece,  which  he  preferred  to 
all  other  places,  being  defirous,  as  he  pretended,  to  perfeflhim- 
felf  in  the  fciences  ;  but  his  true  defign  was  to  confer  with  the 
magicians  at  Athens,  with  the  mcft  famous  of  whom  he  con- 
traftcd  a  great  intimacy.  At  the  fame  time  he  became  acquainted 
therewith  thofe  twogreat  luminaries  of  the  church,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  St.  Bafil  ;  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  fludied 
the  holy  fcriptures,  carefully  concealing,  through  fear  of  Con- 
ftantius,  though  he  told  it  to  his  confidents,  his  defire  of  feeing 
paganifm  reflored  to  its  former  luflre.' 

In  the  work  before  us,  the  authors  very  judicioufly  omit  the 
frantic  circumftances  attending  the  death  of  Julian,  as  tranfmit- 
Ted  by  Chriftian  bigots  ;  and  their  account  of  the  laft  end  and 
chara£terofthatgreatmanhas given  us  particular pleafure. Speak- 
ing of  his  being  reduced  to  great  firaits  in  his  wars  againft  the 
Perfians,  '  Julian's  troops,  fay  they,  thereupon  returned  to  their 
camp,  where  they  were  in  a  manner  beHeged  the  next  day  by 
the  enemy.  Several  fKirmillies  happened  for  ten  days,  inv/hich 
the  Perfians  were  conftantly  worfted,  and  on  the  eleventh,  in  an 
almoft  general  engagement  of  both  armies,  they  were  routed 
with  oreat  flaughter.  However,  they  rallied,  and  ftill  refolved 
to  oppofe  Julian,  who,  though  mafter  of  the  field,  was  reduced 
to  the  greateft  ftreights  for  want  of  provifions,  the  Perfians 
having  deftroyed  every  thing  that  they  could  not  ufe  themfelves. 
At  length,  neceflity  forcing  him  to  move,  he  began  his  march  in 
the  beft  order  he  could,  bur  was  attacked  on  all  fides  by  the 
enemy,  who,  after  difcharging  their  ftiowers  of  arrows,  which 
never  failed  to  do  great  execution,  retired  immediately,  without 
giving  him  time  to  come  up  with  them.  Juoneof  thefe  fudden 
onfctF,  Julian  haftening  without  his  armour  to  repuifc  the  ene- 
my, 
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my,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  dart,  which  pierced  through  his 
arm  and  fide.  He  was  carried  to  his  tent,  where,  as  foon  as  the 
nrft  anguifli  of  his  wound  was  a  little  abated,  he  called  for  his 
arms  and  horfe,  and,  if  his  ftrength  had  permitted  it,  would 
have  returned  to  the  battle,  to  animate  his  men,  who  made 
dreadful  havock  of  the  enemy,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the 
flaughter.  Fifty  Perfian  lords  of  great  riiitindlion  were  killed, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  other  officers  and  common  foldiers. 
The  lofs  of  the  Romans  was  alfo  great,  efpecially  in  the  right 
winor,  where  the  emperor  commanded. 

*  The  fight  was  not  yet  ended,  when  Julian,  finding  his  end 
approach,    addreffcd  ihofe   about   him   in  the  following  terms. 
1  am  no-iu,  my  fellotv  foldiers,  calUd  upon  to  pay  the  lajl  debt  of  nature  f 
-  luhich  I  do  ixith  a  ^willing  and  chearful  mind  ;   being  taught  by  philo- 
fophy,  that  the  fate  of  the  Joul  is  infinitely  more  happy  than  that  of  the 
body.      Upon  this  confderaticn,  I  embrace  death  as   the  greaieji  bleff- 
iv.g  :  it  exempts  me  from  the  many  dangers  totvhich  my  virtue  and  re- 
putaiicn  njuere  daily  expcfed.      I  ha-ve  li-i^ed,  frjl  in  a  pri-uate,  and  af- 
ter^wards  in  an  exalted,  fat  ion,  and  fo  behaved  in  both,  as  not  to  be 
confcious  to  ?nyJelfof  any  ailionthat  gives  me  nozv  the  leaf  remorfe.   I 
have  fludied  to  govern  vuith  moderation,  and,  being  voell  apprifed,  that 
the  end  of  all  government  is  the  happinejs  of  the  people,  I  hat'e,  both  in 
p£ace  and  vjar,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  tc  acquit  myfelf  of 
that  duty.     I  have  great  reajon  to  thank  Divine  P rovidtnce  for  not 
having  fiiffered  me    to  fall  by  the  hands  of  confpirators  ;   to  languijh' 
under  along  and trouhlefome dfeafe  ;   or  to  die  like  a  criminal^  as  many 
innocent  and  deferving  perfons  have  done.      I  fuhm.it  vjith  joy  to  the 
eternal  and  inimitable  decrees  of  the  gods,   though  in  the  bloom  of  my 
age  ;  being  fenfihle,  that  he  vsho  is  fond  of  life  vohen  he  ought  to  die, 
is  as  great  a  coivard  as  he  tvho  defres  to  die  vohen  he  cupht  to  live. 
^Isfcr  my  Juccrfor,  I  decline  naming  any,    lejl,   through   ignorance,   I 
jhould  pafs  by  a  tvorthy  perjon^  or,  by  naming  one  equal  to  fo  great  a 
truf,  expcfe  him  to  thofe  dangers  vchich    <wculd  inevitably  attend  his 
promotion,  if  he  vjere  not  univerfally  approved  of.      J  therefore  have 
the  choice  to  the  ccmmoniveahh,  and,  like  a  dutiful fon,iviJh  her  a  n.vor- 
thy  governor  to  fucceed  me.     He  then  difpofed  of  his  private  eftate, 
which  he  divided  amonglf  his  relations  and  friends,    and  after 
fome  difcourfe  with  the  philofophers  Maximus  and  Prifcus,  con- 
ceming  the   fublime  nature  of  the  foul,  he  called  for  a  glafs  of 
cold  water,  drank  it,  and  expired  about  midnipht,  on  the  26th> 
of  June,  in  (he  tliiity-fecond  year  ot  his  age,  about  three  years 
after  he  had  afllimed  the  title  of  Auguftus,  and  feven  years  and  a ' 
half  from  the  time  of  his  being   created   Csfar.     Theodoret, 
Sozomen,  and  moft:  of  the  Chrillisn  writers  who  have  fpoken  of 
him,  relate  his  death  very  differently,  making  him  utter  Iiorrid 
b-afphemies.     But  when  we  conlider  how  much  they  were  pre- 
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judiced  againft  him,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  above  accounf, 
which  is  given  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  who  ferved  under 
him  in  this  very  expedition,  and  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  ac- 
tions. 

*  Few  chara(5ters  have  ever  been  more  differently  reprefcnted, 
than  that  of  this  emperor.  Both  Chriftians  and  Pagans  agree, 
that  he  was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities  ;  that  he 
was  valiant,  generous,  efpecially  to  thediftrefled,  benevolent  to 
all,  temperate,  patient  of  labour,  a  great  lover  of  learned  men, 
being  himfelf  both  learned  and  eloquent,  an  enemy  to  all  vain 
oflentation,  and  very  tender  of  his  fubjeds.  But  with  thefe 
virtues  he  had  his  faults  •  for  even  his  admirers  allow  him  to 
have  been  fuperftitious  to  the  higheft  degree,  fickle  in  his  tem- 
per, exceffively  ambitious  of  popular  applaufe,  extremely  talka- 
tive, often  inconfiderate,  and,  in  many  things,  guided  more  by 
his  own  humour,  than  the  advice  of  his  ablefl:  counfcllors. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  he  neither  dcferv- 
ed  the  bitter  reproaches  with  which  he  has  been  traduced  as  the 
•worft  of  princes,  by  the  Chriftians  ;  nor  the  mighty  encomi- 
ums befloAed  upon  him,  as  the  beft  of  princes,  by  the  pagans. 
Thefe  laft,  however,  own,  that  his  conduft  towards  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  Itigmatize  with  the  name  of 
Galileans,  debarring  them  from  all  honours  and  femployments, 
and  forbidding  them  either  to  teach  or  learn  the  fciences,  was 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  humanity.  It  was  out  of  fpite  to 
them,  that,  fuppofing  Chriftianity  to  be  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  Judaifm,  and  thinking  that  if  he  could  once  reftore  the  cere- 
monies and  facriiices  of  this  laft  religion,  he  fhould  raife  a  great 
argument  againft  the  truth  and  progrcfs  of  the  former,  he  at- 
tempted to  rebui'd  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  miraculouOy  defeated  by  balls  of  fire  iifuing  out 
of  the  earth,  and  defiroying  both  the  work  and  workmen.' 

The  hiftory  of  the  Greek  empire,  after  this  period,  is  carried  on 
in  a  moft  fuccinfl  regular  manner,  to  the  year  1453,  when  Con- 
ftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  authors  are  fparing  of 
critical  obfervations,  which  the  compadl  form  of  their  work  does 
not  admit  them  to  indulge.  They  have  in  general  followed  the 
Greek  hiftories  in  their  relation  of  that  empire,  and  therefore 
we  may  fuppofe  that  when  the  fame  fads  come  to  be  related  in 
the  fequel  of  this  work,  according  to  the  weftern  hiftorians, 
there  may  be  fome  variation  as  to  the  comj)le£lion  of  the  narra- 
tive. 

The  firft  chapter  of  Book  XVIII.  contains  the  defcription 
and  hiftory  of  Numidia,  which  is  followed  by  that  of  the  Mau- 
ritanians,  the  Eihiopiinf,  and  a  great  number  of  other  African 
r.atjcus,  that  are  butlirtls  known  to  Europeans.  The  nineteenth 
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1)Ook  gives  us  the  ancient  hiAory  of  the  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and 
Gtrmans,  and  of  the  feveral  northern  barbarous  nations,  who 
invaded,  and,  at  length,  ruined  the  Roman  empire.  In  this 
pau*-  of  the  hiftory  we  have  a  moft:  amazing  account  of  the 
riches  of  Old  Spain,  even  at  the  time  of  its  conqueft  by  the 
Romans. 

*  The  Romans  no  fooner  faw  themfelves  unrivalled  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  than  they  feized  on  all  its  valuable 
mines,  efpecially  thofe  of  filver  and  gold,  and  ftripped  it  of  im- 
menfe  wealth  :  for,  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  they  brought 
from  thence  one  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-two  pounds  weight  of  filver,  and  four  thoufand  and  nine- 
ty-five pounds  weight  of  gold,  befides  coin,  and  other  things 
of  great  value,  though  it  had  been  feverely  fleeced  both  by 
them  and  the  Carthaginians  for  near  twenty  years  before  *.' 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  hjRoryof  the  Gauls,  to  their 
conqueft  by  Julius  Csfar,  and  from  thence  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Franks.  Our  learned  readers  know  how  curious  a  part  this 
is  of  ancient  hiftory,  and  how  well  it  is  attefted  by  the  monu- 
nients  and  writings  of  antiquity;  and  the  work  before  us  has  done 
the  fubjed  juftice.  The  next  chapter  contains  the  biftory  of 
the  Germans,  upon  whofe  conftitution  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
In  a  great  meafure  ingrafted.  Our  authors  give  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  laws  and  government. 

*  What  were  the  laws  and  government  of  the  antient  Ger- 
mans, it  is  impoITible  to  determine:  probably  each  tribe  had  its 
own  form  of  government,  independent  of  the  reft,  except,  per- 
haps, that  they  had  fome  laws  in  common  for  the  better  union 
and  prefervation  of  the  whole  body  againft  foreign  enemies,  or 
to  keep  up  a  kind  of  balance  amongft  themfelves.  Each  can- 
ton held  their  national  councils  at  leaft  once  a  year,  in  the  fpring, 
and  oftener,  if  need  required,  and  there  deliberated  about  peace 
or  war,  the  choice  of  magiftrates,  and  other  annual  officers,  the 
fending  out  of  colonies  or  auxiliaries,  and  other  fuch  points,  ac- 

*  '  Though  the  Romans,  while  they  reinained  mafters  of 
Spain,  never  Hacked  their  hands,  but  continually  brought  frefli 
fupplies  from  thence  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  at  all  ex- 
haufted  :  on  the  contrary,  the  northern  nations  were  invited 
by  its  riches  to  come  and  drive  out  the  Romans.  When  the  Car- 
thaginians firft  invaded  Spain,  Srrabo  tells  us,  they  fomul  the 
Spanifii  utenfils,  and  eveti  their  nianoers,  made  of  filver.  One 
of  the  mines  yielded  Hannibal  tiiree  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
•filver  per  day.  And  the  Phoenicians,  we  are  told,  when  they 
carried  their  firft  merchandize  thither,  teccived  more  filver  ia 
fct-urn  than  tlieir  il'.ips  could  carry  home.' 

S  4  cording 
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cording  to  their  prefent  exigence.  Thefe  afTemblies  were  fo  ex- 
adly  obfcrved,  that,  we  are  told  the  laft  comer  to  them  was 
fure  to  lofe  his  lite,  which  was  in  imitation  of  the  cranes,  who 
did  (o  by  thofe  which  came  laft  to  rendezvous  upon  their  taking 
their  flight  to  other  countries.  It  is  probable,  that  all  matters 
relating  to  property,  all  crimes,  and  fuch  like,  were  here  finally 
determined  by  the  plurality  ot  votes,  and  ("ometimes,  as  we  are 
told,  they  were  decided  by  fingle  combat.  In  thofe  Hates  that 
were  under  a  kingly  government,  as  a  great  many  of  them  were, 
they  applied  to  the  prince  only  in  matters  of  fmall  moment ; 
but  in  thofe  which  concerned  the  whole  nation,  to  the  grand 
council  of  it.  Neither  allowed  they  any  other  revenues  to  thofe 
inonarchs,  but  a  part  of  the  fines,  and  fuch  free-will  offerings 
as  the  people  thought  proper  to  make  to  them,  of  cattle  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  they  had  little  elfe  to  keep  up 
their  grandeur,  except  their  hereditary  eftates.  All  their  fub- 
jec\s  fit  to  .bear  arms  were  obliged  to  follow  them  at  their  own 
expence  into  the  field,  and  their  nobles  thought  it  an  honour 
to  make  part  of  their  retinue.  The  fubjefls  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  intofcveral  ranks  or  clafTes,  fuch  as  nobles,  free-born,  freed- 
rnen,  and  bondfmen.  That  they  had  feveral  cuftoms  and  uf- 
ages  that  ferved  them  for  laws,  and  were  preferved  among  them 
by  tradition,  appears  from  this,  that  thefe  were  ftill  obferved 
by  them,  even  after  thofe  of  the  Romans  had  been  introduced 
among  them.  Judges  they  had  of  their  own,  and  their  office 
was  held  in  fuch  efteem,  that  men  of  the  highelt  rank  were  pro- 
moted to  it,  and  of  the  greateft  probity,  years,  and  difcretion. 
They  neglefled  the  building  of  cities  and  fortrefles,  looking  up- 
on them  as, productive  of  effeminacy,  it  being  a  common  fay- 
ing among  them,  that  even  wild  beafts  would  lofe  all  their 
flrength  and  courage  if  penned  up.  This  cuflom,  we  are  told, 
fubfilled  in  Gaul  till  tiie  eighth  century,  and  much  longer  in 
Germany.' 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  filled  up  with  the  hiflory  of 
the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Sueves,  till  their  fet- 
tlement  in  Spain.  In  the  eighth  chapter  we  have  the  antient 
Itate  cf  the  Franks,  till  their  fettling  in  Gaul.  The  ninth  con- 
tains the  antient  Hate  of  the  Burgundians  ;  and  the  tenth  that 
of  the  Allemans.  The  fubfequent  chapters  treat  of  the  Gepi- 
djE,  the  Heruli,  the  Marcomans,  the  Quadians,  the  Sarmatians, 
the  Dacians,  the  Bulgarians;  the  hiftory  of  the  Oltrogoths  ia 
Italy,  till  their  expulfion  by  Narfes.  In  the  nineteenth  we  have 
the  hiffory  of  the  Lombards,  or  Longobards,  which  clofes  the 
volume,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  year  786. 

To  conclude  :  the  hifiories  of  thofe  barbarous  nations  are  too 
ftiof t  to  give  the  learned  reader  full  fatlsfaclion  i  but  they  are  , 
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compiled  from  a  vaft  variety  of  authors,  and  feem  intended  to 
ferve  as  introduflions  for  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean hiftory.  We  intended,  in  thecourfe  of  this  article,  to  have 
reviewed  the  6th  volunic,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  caliphs 
of  Baghdad;  but  that  hiftory,  which  feems  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  another  hand,  contains  events  fo  ftupendous,  with  re- 
fleaions  and  charafters  fo  ftriking  and  uncommon,  that  we 
fhall  refer  it  to  another  Number. 


IV.  Independence.      A  Poem.     Addrejfed  to    the  Minority.      By  C. 
Churchill.     4/0.     Fr.  zs.  bd.     Almon,  ^c.  * 

7 ELL,  Sir,  'tis  granted,  we  faid  Churchill's  rhimes 
Are  ftol'n,  unequal,  nay,  dull  many  times. 
What  foolilh  patron  is  there  found  of  his 
So  blindly  partial  to  deny  us  this  ? 
But  that  his  works  embroider'd  up  and  down 
With  wit  and  fenfe,  may  juftly  pleafe  the  town. 
In  the  fame  paper  we  as  freely  own  *  — 

Such  is  the  charaQer  given  by  Horace  of  Lucilius,  the  Ro- 
man Churchill,  and  fuch  is  the  manner  in  which  Rochelfer  ap- 
plied it  to  Diyden,  not  entirely  without  juftice.  The  reader 
who  does  not  find  a  ftriking  refemblance  between  the  charaflers 
of  Churchill  and  Lucillius,  as  poets,  and  between  our  candour 
(for  in  that  alone  we  pretend  to  inftitute  a  comparifon)  and  that 
of  Horace,  as  critics,  ougV.t  to  pafs  over  this  article;  becaufe 
no  time  can  be  more  mifpent  than  that  of  a  man  who  ftudies 
poetry  without  underftanding  it. 

That  the  Critical  Reviewers  are  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
no  reader,  who  has  feen  what  indulgence  we  have  given  to  his 
works,  can  poflibly  fuppofe.  We  never  have  been  I'evere  upon 
him  but  when  our  indifpcnfible  duty  to  the  public  called  upon 
us ;  and  it  is  with  the  greareft  fatisfafiion  we  reflect  that 
the  pui)lic  voice  has  generally  feconded  our  criricifins.  Mr. 
Churchill,  more  than  once,  plumes  himfelf  in  fnjjpofiog  that 
the  guilty  great,  who  afteft  to  defpife  him,  feel  him,  and  that 
the  matter  which  drops  from  his  grey  goofe  quill  J:ts  rankling 
at  their  hearts,  or  hoivh  remcrfe  in  their  ears.  Were  we  ridi- 
culous enough  to  adopt  thofe romantic  ideas,  wemi^hr  (ay,  witii 

*   Nc7npe  inco7}Jpofuo  dixi  pede  currcre  vetfus 

Lucilli qui  St  am  Lucilli  fautor  inept  us 

Ut,  hoc  nonfat  eat  ur — At  idem  quod  f ale  tr.uho 

Urhcm  defricuit,  chart  a  laudatur  eedsm,  Horace. 
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far  greater  reafon,  that  Mr.  Churchill  feels  the  Critical  Review- 
ers, however  indifferent  he  may  appear  to  their  ctnfures. 

Critics  are  divided  with  rcgaid  to  the  charad^eriftics  of  genius; 
but  wc  believe  none  ever  dil'puted  that  invention  was  the  chief. 
The  piece  before  us  bears  not  the  fn)alleit  fpark  of  invention. 
Its  plan  is  fairly  borrowed  from  Bunyan  and  Whitefieki.  Thofe 
two,  and  a  thou  Tan  d  other,  venerable  fathers  of  enthufiaftn, 
have  a  million  of  times  repeated  to  their  gaping  hearers,  and 
their  dreaming  readers,  that  God  Almighty  weighs  every  thing 
in  the  ballance ;  that  he  is  no  rcfpefter  of  perfons;  and  that 
the  poor  are  as  acceptable  to  him  as  the  rich.  This  doftrine, 
however  true,  is  tiite,  and  however  trite  it  may  be,  Mr. 
Churchill  has  not  thought  himfelf  above  adopting  it.  He  has 
held  forth  the  ballance,  in  which  he  weighs  a  bard  and  a  lord, 
and  he  calls  that  ballance  *  the  Icales  of  Reafon  ;'  an  idea  that 

has  been  hsckncyed  even    to  naufcoufnefs. We  are  afraid 

the  principles  of  the  fatire  are  notjull.  A  tide,  in  itfelf,  if  it 
does  not  make  a  man  better,  does  not  make  him  vvorfe  than 
another  :  and,  however  unfafliionable  the  doctrine  may  be, 
we  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  mankind,  that  we  believe, 
high  rank  is  often  the  preventative  of  mean  adions ;  though 
every  day's  experience  tells  us,  that  a  lord  may  be  a  fcoundrel. 
The  exceptions  which  Mr.  Churchill  makes  are  fo  very  few, 
that  his  fatire  may  be  deemed  general,  nay,  univerfal.  He 
quarrels  not  with  the  vices  but  the  word,  and  he  Itamps  defa- 
mation upon  the  term,  be  the  merit  or  demerit  anexed  to  it 
deferving  praife  or  cenfure.  In  (hort,  by  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Churchill  exercifes  his  talents  in  fatire,  he  feems  to  run  a  riiTc 
of  being  profecuted — For  what? — Not  for  the  crimes  oicommijfwn 
but  oi  omijjion.  It  will  foon  be  deemed  a  libel  not  to  be  fatirized 
by  Mr.  Churchill.  If  he  is  difpleafed  with  a  man,  he  may  revenge 
himfelf  as  the  Spartans  did  upon  the  noble  Athenian,  by  fpar- 
ing  his  lands  to  render  him  fufpefled  by  his  countrymen. 

Having  moft  attentively  confidered  the  poem  before  us,  we 
iTiUfl:  again  obferve,  that  from  its  beginningto  itsend,  we  cannot 
trace  a  fingle  character  of  originality.  The  Independence  of 
a  bard,  with  which  our  author  fets  out,  has  been  a  hundred 
times  celebrated  in  better  l^ys  than  his.  One  (Ingle  exprefiion 
of  Mr.  Pope  marks  it  better  than  all  Churchill's  laboured  de- 
fcription,  when  he  fays  that  "  Heaven  kept  Fenton  facred  from 
the  f»reat."    But  our  bard  fhall  fpeak  for  himfelf. — 

'  Happy  the  bard  (tho'  few  fuch  bards  we  find) 
Who,  'bove  controulinent,  dares  to  fpeak  his  mind, 
Dares,  unabafii'd,  in  ev'ry  place  appear. 
And  nothing  fears,  bat  what  he  ought  to  fear. 


"^        -  '  Him 
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H'm  fafliion  cannot  tennpt,  him  abjeft  need 
Cannot  compel,  him  pride  cannot  miflead 
To  be  the  flave  of  greatnefs,  to  ihike  fail, 
When,  fweeping  onward  with  her  peacock's  tail, 
Qnality,  in  full  plumage,  pafles  by; 
He  views  her  v»'ith  a  fix'd,  contemptuous  eye. 
And  mocks  the  puppet,  keeps  his  own  due  ftate. 
And  is  above  converling  with  the  great.' 

Is  this  poetry;  is  it  common-fenfe  ?  The  only  fcanth'ng  of 
wit  that  appears  in  it  is  the  murder  of  one  of  Swift's  common- 
place fayings,  **  When  a  great  man  makes  me  keep  my 
diftance,  my  comfort  is  that  he  keeps  his  at  the  fame  time." 
The  above,  as  they  are  the  firft,  fo  they  are  among  the  beft  lines 
of  this  poem.  The  defcription  of  a  venal  poet  and  a  king- 
made-lord,  introduced  by  our  author  are  fo  mean  and  thread- 
bare, that  to  tranfcribe  them  would  be  to  impofe  upon  our 
readers.  Part  of  the  following  lines  difcover  that  he  has  pro- 
fited by  our  obfervations  upon  the  too  general  bent  of  his  fa- 
dres. 

'  A  Lord  (nor  let  the  honefl:,  and  the  brave. 
The  true,  old  noble,  with  the  fool  and  knave 
Here  mix  his  fame  ;  curs'd  be  that  thought  of  mine. 

Which  with  a  B and  F fhould  Grafton  join) 

A  Lord  (nor  here  let  cenfure  rafhlycall 
My  juft  contempt  of  fome,  abufe  of  all. 
And,  as  of  lafe,  when  Sodom  was  my  theme. 
Slander  my  purpofe,  and  my  mufe  blafpheme, 
Becaufe  fiie  (lops  not,  rapid  in  her  fong. 
To  make  exceptions  as  fhe  goes  along, 
Tho'  well  fhe  hopes  to  find,  another  year, 
A  whole  Minority  exceptions  here) 
A  mere;  mere  Lord,  with  nothing  but  the  name. 
Wealth  all  his  v;orth,  and  Title  all  his  fame. 
Lives  on  another  man,  himfelf  a  blank, 
Thanklefs  he  lives,  or  mufl  fomegrandfire  thank. 
For  fmuggled  honours,  and  ill-gotten  pelf; 
A  Bard  owes  all  to  nature,  and  himfclf.' 

His  defcription  of  the  names  Bard  znd  Lcrdhcing  weighed  in 
the  fcales  of  Reafon,  would  be  entertaininv  if  it  was  original. 
To  make  up  (or  the  want  of  originality,  Mr,  Churchill  draws 
two  charail<4rs,  one  deu^ned  to  reprefent  a  lord  ;  and  the 
other,  at  firil  figiu,  is  known  for  himtilf.  The  lord  has  the 
niisfartu.'ie  (A'  being  tall,  mengrc,  and  fpindle  (hanked  :  but 
the    baid   Ltlng   (lout,   robufi',  and   carried   about  upon  two 
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legs  that  might  bear  a  manfion-houfe,  jiulge  Reafon  mofl 
certainly  falls  in  love  with  this  porpoifc  appearance.  Mr. 
Churchill,  no  doubt,  intended  this  for  wit:  we  can  find  no- 
thing in  it  but  a  com))Ound  of  unjuft  fpleen  and  ridiculous  vanity. 
Were  we  at  liberty  to  hazard  a  conjedure,  we  Ihould  be  apt' 
to  think,  that  the  noble  lord  pointed  at  is  one,  who,  taken  in 
certain  walks  of  literatuie,  is  vaflly  fuperior  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  his  inferior  in  none  ;  for  we  cannot  admit  that  illiberal  un- 
provoked abufe  lies  within  the  demefnes  orParnalTus.  But  let 
us  fee  how  our  bard  brings  himfelf  off  from  the  charge  we  have 
urred  againft  him. 

'  Nor  think  that  Envy  here  has  ftrung  my  lyre. 
That  I  depreciate  what  1  moft  admire, 
And  look  on  titles  with  an  eye  of  fcorn 
Becaufe  1  was  not  to  a  title  born. 
ByHinm  that  made  me,  I  am  much  more  proud. 
More  inly  fatisfied,  to  have  a  croud 
Point  at  me  as  I  pafs,  and  cry, — that's  He — 
A  poor,  but  honeft  Bard,  who  dares  be  free 
Amidft  corruption,  than  to  have  a  train 
Ofliick'ring  levee  flaves,   to  make  me  vain 
Of  things  I  ought  to  blulh  for  ;   to  run,  tiy. 
And  live  but  in  the  motion  of  my  eye; 
When  I  am  lefs  than  man,  my  faults  t'adore. 
And  make  me  think  that  I  am  fomething  more.' 

By  Him  that  made  us  we  are  forry  to  fee  the  public  fuddled 
with  a  tax  like  that  impofedon  the  Roman  empire  by  Velpafian, 
and  obliged  to  pay  half  a  crown  for  fuch  excremental  fluff.  Why 
did  not  Mr.  Churchill  generoufly  pity  his  readers  by  tranfiating 
in  one  line  what  here  employs  five  or  fix  ?  We  mean  the  follow- 
ing verfe  of  Horace  : 

At  fulchrum  eji  digito  mon/lrari,  et  dicier^  Hie  eji. 

The  following  lines  are  below  not  only  critlcifm  but  con- 
tempt. 

*  Recall  paft  times,  bring  back  the  days  of  old. 
When  the  great  noble  bore  his  honours  bold. 
And  in  the  face  of  peril,  when  he  dar'd 
Things  which  his  legal  baftard,  if  declar'd. 
Might  well  difcredit ;  faithful  to  his  truft. 
In  the  extremefi  point  of  juftice,  jufl, 
Well-knowin<r  All,  and  lov'd  bv  All  he  knew. 
True  to  his  king,  and  to  his  country  true, 
Hcnell:  at  court,  above  the  baits  of  gain. 
Plain  in  his  drefs,  and  in  his  manners  plain, 

Mod'rate 
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Mod'rate  in  wealth,  gen'rous  but  not  profufe. 
Well  worthy  riches,  for  he  knew  their  ufe, 
Poffefling  much,  and  yet  deferving  more, 
Deferving  thofe  high  honours,  which  he  wore 
With  eafe  to  all,  and  in  return  gain'd  fame. 
Which  all  men  paid,  becaufe  he  did  not  claim. 
When  the  grim  war  was  plac'd  in  dread  array. 
Fierce  as  the  lion  roaring  for  his  prey. 
Or  lionefs  of  royal  whelps  foredone. 
In  peace,  as  mild  as  the  departing  fun, 
A  gen'ral  blefling  wherefoe'er  heturn'd. 
Patron  of  learning,  nor  himfelf  unlearn'd. 
Ever  awake  at  Fity's  tender  call, 
A  father  to  the  poor,  a  friend  to  all. 
Recall  fuch  times,  and  from  the  grave  bring  back 
A  worth  like  this,  my  heart  fhall  bend,  or  crack. 
My  ftubborn  pride  give  way,  my  tongue  proclaim. 
And  ev'ry  mufe  confpire  to  fwell  his  fame, 
Till  envy  (hall  to  him  that  praife  allow, 
Which  flie  cannot  deny  to  Temple  now.' 

Is  there  a  line  or  fyllable  in  the  above  that  has  not  been  rhim- 
€d  to  tatters  in  all  ages  and  all  languages?  Can  extreme  admit 
of  a  fuperlative  degree  ?  There  is  not  a  dunce  fo  flupid  as 
not  to  hush  at  the  queftion.  Mr.  Churchill  may  fay  tiiat  he 
is  above  verbal  criticifms  ;  but  he  is  not  above  aafwering  at  the 
bar  of  true  criticifm  for  abufing  the  current  coin  of  the  Englifh 
language. 

Vtderi  vult  pauper  et  eft  pauper,  has  been  the  cafe  with  many 
an  author.  Mr.  Churchill  is  irregular  not  through  choice,  but 
from  neceffity,  witnefs  the  following  lines  : 

'  By  Nature  form'd  (when  for  her  honour' fake 
She  fomething  more  than  common  flrove  to  make, 
When,  overlooking  each  minute  defect. 
And  all  too  eager  to  be  quite  correal. 
In  her  full  heat  and  vigour,  fhe  imprefi: 
Her  llamp  moft  flrongly  on  the  favour'd  breaft) 
The  Bard  (nor  think  too  lightly  that  I  mean 
Thofe  little  piddling  witlings,  v;ho  o'ervveen 
Of  their  fmall  parfs,  the  Murphys  of  the  ftage. 
The  Mafons  and  the  Whiteheads  of  the  age. 
Who  all  in  raptures  their  own  works  rehearfe. 
And  drawl  out  meafur'd  profe,  which  They  call  verfe) 
The  real  Bard,  whom  native  genius  fires, 
Whom  ev'ry  maid  of  Cafialy  infpires, 

Let 


}yo  Gralnget'i  Sngar  Cane, 

Let  him  confider  wherefore  he  was  mean*. 
Let  him  but  anfwer  Nature's  great  intent, 
And  fairly  weii^h  himfelf  with  other  men, 
Would  ne'er  dtbafe  the  glorifs  of  his  pen. 
Would  in  full  ftate,  like  a  true  monarch,  live. 
Nor  bate  one  inch  of  his  Prcropaiive' 

Could  any  thing  but  th.e  phrenzy  of  vanity  didlate  fnch  lines! 
They  are  more  dull   than   abufive;  and    evidently   have 


no  objed  but  Mr.  Churchill's  dear  perfon;  no  tendency  but 
his  felf-created  importance. 

Our  author's  recurring  to  the  f^ale  example  of  Virgil  and 
Maecenas, and  tofiing  it  up  as  he  docs  in  twenty  different  fhapes, 
Ihews  a  moll  defpicable  poverty  of  invention.  Though  we  ap- 
plaud the  concern  he  fiiews  for  a  friend,  who  is  in  diftrefs  and 
durance,  yet  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  moft  generous  fet  of 
noblemen  in  England  incurring  either  fhame  or  (lander  for  their 
not  paying  another  man's  debts ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we  muft 
acknowledge,  that  their  ferving  a  man  of  genius  would  tend  to 
ennoble  their  own  dignity. 

The  praifes  beflowed  upon  each  other  by  thefe  bards  reminda 
us  of  a  pulcherrimum  ccrtamcn,  "  a  mofi  lovely  contell:,"  men- 
tioned by  Leland  the  antiquary  on  the  following  occafion, 
which  we  fliall  tranfcribe  from  mqfter  Fuller,  of  worthy  and  fa- 
cetious memory.  ''  Bartholomsus  Ifcanus  had  conceived  an 
high  opinion  of  Baldwin  of  Ford  :  thefe  mutually  dedicated 
books  to  each  other's  commendation  ;  fo  that  neither  ivanted 
praife,    nor  prai/cd  himfelf  .''* 


V.   The  Sugar-Cane :    J  Poem.     In  Four  Books.      With   Notes.    By 
James  Grainger,  M.  D.  ^c.     ^to.     Pr,  4/.     Dodfley. 

THERE  are  fome  works  In  which  the  exertion  of  a  poet's 
genius  may  be  very  great,  and  yet  his  fuccefs  but  mode- 
rate. To  purfue  the  topic  of  the  day,  or  to  prop  a  declining 
party,  are  generally  Aire  of  immediate  applaufe;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  fuch  poets  write  to  the  prefent  world,  they  muft  forego 
their  claims  to  pofterity.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  from  its  reception  among  the  public,  or  its  aptitude  to 
catch  the  attention  of  a  common  European  reader,  our  criticifm 
might  only  tend  to  encreafe  our  ingenious  author's  difpleafure. 
Jn  fad,  what  is  there  in  the  tide  of  the  Sugar-Cme  to  allure 
5  the 
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the  multitude,  or  what  can  a  fubjeft  fo  feemingly  barren  promife 
to  repay  the  purchafer? 

Yet,  after  all,  the  reader  muft  not  be  deterred  by  the  title- 
pa^e,  fince  the  moft  languid  will  here  find  his  palTions  excited, 
and  the  invagination  indulged  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  luxury.  A 
new  creation  is  offered,  ot  which  an  European  has  fcarce  any 
conception  ;  the  hurricane,  the  burning  winds,  a  rips  cane-piece 
on  fire  at  midnight;  an  Indian  profpeft  after  a  nnilhed  crop, 
and  nature  in  all  the  extremes  of  tropic  exuberance.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  little  extraordinai-y  how  regions  fo  poetically  ftriking, 
and  fo  we'll  known  to  the  merchant,  have  been  h  little  vifited 
by  the  mufe:  and  that  while  the  Spaniards  boaft  their  Garcil- 
laflb,  and  the  Portuguefe  their  Camoens,  we  have  been  deftitute 
till  now  of  an  American  poet,  that  could  bear  any  degree  of 
competition. 

The  firil  book  of  this  original  performance  begins  by  pro- 
pofing  the  fubjedt  of  the  poem,  which,  in  imitation  of  Virgil's 
Georgick,  he  comprizes  in  the  following  lines  ; 

'  What  foil  the  cane  afFe«5ls ;  what  care  demands  5 
Beneath  what  figns  to  plant ;  what  ills  await ; 
How  the  hot  ne£tar  beft  to  chriflalHze  j 
And  Afric's  fable  progeny  to  treat  : 
A  mufe,  that  long  hath  wander'd  in  the  groves 
Of  myrtle-indolence,  attemp's  to  fing.' 

And  it  mufl  be  owned,  indeed,  that  not  in  thisinfbnce  alone, 
but  throughout  the  whoJe  poem,  he  keeps  Virgil  in  his  eye:  nor 
iliould  this  be  objeded  to  him  as  a  fault ;  fince  it  was  not  an 
eafy  tafk  to  reconcile  the  wild  imagery  of  an  Indian  pidure  to 
the  flrift  rules  of  critical  exadlnefs.  This,  notwithfl^anding  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  our  author  has  happily  effeded  j 
and  although  he  treads  upon  unclalFic  ground,  yet  maintains 
a  clafiical  regularity. 

After  defcribing  the  foils  proper  for  the  culture  of  canes,  be 
obferves,  that  wet  weather  is  the  belt  for  fuch,  and  this  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  defcribing  a  Weft  India  Ihower. 

*  Now,  while  the  fhower  depends,  and  rattle  loud 
Your  doors  and  windows,  hafte  ye  houfewives,  place 
Your  fpouts  and  pails;  yc  Negroes,  feek  the  fhade. 
Save  thofe  wlio  open  with  the  ready  hoe 
The  enriching  water-courfe :  for,  fee,  the  drops. 
Which  fell  with  flight  afperfion,  now  defcend 
In  dreams  continuous  on  the  Uuijjhine  land. 
The  coyeft  Naiads  quit  their  rocky  caves. 
And,  with  deliglit,  run  brawling  to  the  main  5 
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While  thofe,  who  love  ftill  vifible  to  glad 
Thethirfty  plains  from  never-ceafing  urns, 
Affiime  more  awful  majefty,  and  pour. 
With  force  refilllefs,  down  the  channel'd  rocks. 
The  rocks,  or  fplit,  or  hurried  from  their  bafe, 
With  trees,  are  whirl'd  impetuous  to  the  Tea: 
Fluduates  the  foreft  ;  the  torn  mountains  roar  : 
The  main  itfelf  recoils  for  many  a  league, 
While  its  green  face  is  chang'd  to  fordid  brown. 
A  grateful  frefhnefs  every  fenfe  pervades ; 
While  beats  the  heart  with  unaccuftom'd  joy  ; 
Her  ftores  fugacious  Memory  now  recalls  ; 
And  Fancy  prunes  her  wings  for  loftiefl:  tiights. 
The  mute  creation  fliare  the  enlivening  hour  ; 
Bounds  the  brifl;  kid,  and  wanton  plays  the  lamb. 
The  drooping  plants  revive  ;  ten  thoufand  bloom"^. 
Which,  with  their  fragrant  fcents,  perfume  the  air, 
Burftinto  being  ;  while  the  canes  put  on 
Glad  Nature's  livelieft  robe,  the  vivid  green.' 

The  charafterof  a  good  planter  is  beautifully  defcribed,  and 
Tvill  bring  to  the  reader's  memory  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  ptea- 
fures  of  an  hufbandman,  O  felkes  nimiurn  bonajtjua  tiorint  Agri- 
eolae. 

*  And  are  there  none  whom  generous  pity  warms. 

Friends  to  the  woodland  reign  ;  whom  Hiades  delight  ? 

Who,  round  theirgreen  domains,  plant  hedge-row  trees ; 

And  with  cool  cedars,  fcreen  the  public  way? 

Yes,  good  Montano  ;  friend  of  man  was  he  : 

Him  perfecution,  virtue's  deadlieft  foe. 

Drove  a  lorn  exile  from  his  native  fhore  ; 

From  his  green  hills,  where  many  a  fleecy  flock, 

W^here  many  a  heifer  cropt  their  wholefome  food  ; 

And  many  a  fwain,  obedient  to  his  rule. 

Him  their  lov'd  mafler,  their  proteftcr,  own'd. 

Yet,  from  that  paradife,  to  Indian  wilds. 
To  tropic  fun?,  to  fell  barbaric  hinds, 
A  poor  outcafl,  an  alien,  did  he  roam  ; 
His  wife,  the  partner  of  bis  better  hours. 
And  one  fweet  infant,  chear'd  his  difmal  way. 
Unus'd  to  labour  ;  yet  the  orient  fun. 
Yet  weflern  Phoebus,  faw  him  wield  the  hoe. 
At  firfl  a  garden  all  his  wants  fupplied, 
(For  Temperance  fat  chearful  at  his  board.)' 
*   In  time  a  numerou<;  gang  of  fiiirdy  (laves. 
Well-fed,  well-cloath'd,  all  emulous  to  gaia 
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Their  maflei's  fmile,  who  treated  them  like  rnen  ; 
Blacken'd  his  cane-lands  :   which  with  vaft  incrcafe, 
Beyond  the  wi(h  of  Avarice,  paid  his  toil.' 

*  Plisgate  flood  wide  to  all ;  bur  chief  the  poor. 
The  unfriended  ftranger,  and  the  fickiy,  fiiar'd 
His  prompt  munificence  :  No  furly  dog, 

Nor  furlier  Ethiop,  their  approach  dcbarr'd. 
The  mufe,  that  pays  this  tribute  to  his  tame. 
Oft  hath  efcap'd  the  fun's  meridian  blaze, 
Beneath  yon  tamarind-vifla,  which  his  hands 
Planted;  and  which,  impervious  to  the  fun. 
His  latter  days  beheld. — One  noon  he  fat 
Beneaih  its  breezy  faadc,  what  time  the  fun 
His  fultry  vengeance  from  the  Lion  pour'd.' 

'  and  e're  the  fwift-wing'd  zumbadore 

The  mountain  defert  (lartl'd  with  his  hum  ; 
Ere  fire-flies  trimm'd  their  vital  lamps ;   and  ere 
Dun  evening  trod  on  ranid  twilight's  heel  : 

His  knell  was  rung  ; 

And  all  the  cane-lands  wept  their  father  loft.' 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Virgil  that  be  rifesin  every  book:  ori 
the  contrary  Dyer,  Philips,  and  fome  others,  who  have  purfued 
his  plan,  grow  languid  as  they  proceed,  as  if  fatigued  with  their 
career.  Our  poet  happily  improves  in  his  progrels  ;  and  as  the 
tadium  of  reading  increafe?,  he  makes  the  intereft  increafe  pro- 
portionably. 

The  fccond  book  treats  of  thofe  animals  which  peculiarly  in- 
feft  the  cane  plantation,  among  which  the  monkey-race  feem 
to  defeive  the  chief  attention.    He  obferves,  that 

•  In  filent  parties,  they  defcend  by  night. 
And  polling  watchful  fentinels,  to  warn 

When  hoftile  fteps  Approach;  with  gambols,  they 
Pour  o'er  the  cane-grove.     Lucklefs  he  to  whom 

That  land  pertains !' 

'  From  thefe  infidious  droles  wou'd'ft  thou  defend 
Thy  waving  wealth  ;  in  traps  put  not  thy  truft.' 

The  peculiar  fagaclty  of  this  animal  in  fome  meafure  deferves 
the  naturalift's  obfervation,  unce  while  all  other  animals  may  be 
caught  by  traps  or  fprlnges,  thefe  alone  avoid  them  with  a  de- 
gree of  cunning  almoft  approaching  reafon.  To  thefe  peRs 
lucceed  that  of  other  vermin,,  moftly  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  poet  then  difplays  his  ftronger  powers  in  the 
defcription  of  an  hurricane,  whicti,  as  it  greatly  differs  froth  our 
European  tempefts,  we  fhall  give  at  length. 

Vol.  XVIII.  O^fiJ^r,  1764,  T  «  Soon 
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'  Soon  as  the  Virgin's  charms  ingrofs  the  fun  j 
And  till  his  weaker  Hame  the  Scorpion  feels ; 
But,  chief,  while  Libra  weighs  the  unHeddy  year; 
Planter,  with  inighty  props  thy  dome  fupport  ; 
Each  flaw  repair  ;  and  well  with  maffy  bars, 
Thy  doors  and  windows  guard  ;  fecurely  lodge 
Thy  flocks  and  mill- points. — Then,  or  calms  obtain  y 
Ercathlefs  the  royal  palm-tree's  aiiiett  van  ; 
While,  o'er  the  panting  ifle,  the  daemon  Heat 
High  hurls  his  flaming  brand;  vaft  diftant  waves 
The  main  drives  furious  in,  and  heaps  the  fhore 
With  ftrange  produdions  :  or,  the  blue  ferene 
Alfumes  a  louring  afpeft,  as  the  clouds 
Fly,  wild-careering,  thro'  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 
Then  tranllent  birds,  of  various  kinds,  frequent 
Each  ftagnant  pool ;  fome  hover  o'er  thy  roof;. 
Then  Eurus  reigns  no  more  ;  but  each  bold  windy 
By  turns,  ufurps  the  empire  of  the  air 
With  quick  inconflancy; 
Thy  herds,  as  fapient  of  the  coming  ftorm, 
(For  hearts  partake  fome  portion  of  the  fky,} 
In  troops  aflbciate  ;  and  in  cold  fweats  bath'd. 
Wild-bellowing,  eye  the  pole.     Ye  feamen,  now. 
Ply  to  the  fouthward,  if  the  changeful  moon. 
Or,  in  her  interlunar  palace  hid. 

Shuns  night  ;  or,  full-orb'd,  in  Night's  forehead  glows  : 
For,  fee  !  the  mills,  that  late  involv'd  the  hill, 
Difperfe;  the  midday-fun  looks  red  ;  ftrange  burs 
Surround  the  ftars,  which  vafter  fill  the  eye. 
A  horrid  ftench  the  pools,  the  main  emits ; 
Fearful  the  genius  of  the  foreft  fighs  ; 
The  mountains  moan  ;  deep  groans  the  cavern'd  cliffy 
A  night  of  vapour,  clofing  faft  around, 
Snatches  the  golden  noon. — Each  wind  appeas'd. 
The  North  flies  forth,  and  hurls  the  frighted  air  ^ 
Not  all  the  brazen  engineries  of  man, 
At  once  exploded,  the  wild  burft  furpafs. 
Yet  thunder,  yok'd  with  lightning  and  with  rain. 
Water  with  fire,  increafe  the  infernal  din  : 
^    Canes,  ftirubs,  trees,  huts,  are  whirl'd  aloft  in  alr» 
The  wind  is  fpent ;  and  '»  all  the  ifle  behw 
'•  Is  hufh  Qs  death.'' 

Soon  iffues  forth  the  Weft,  with  fudden  burft  ; 
And  blafts  more  rapid,  more  refiftlefs  drives  : 
Ruflies  the  headlong  fky  ;  the  city  rocks  ; 
The  good  man  throws  him  on  the  trembling  ground; 

And  dies  tJie  murderer  in  his  inmoft  foul. 
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Siil'en  the  Weft  withdraws  his  eager  llorm". 

Will  not  the  tempeft  now  his  fiities  chain  ? 

Ah,  no  !  as  when  in  Indian  foreft,  wild. 

Barbaric  arriiies  fuddeniy  retire 

After  feme  furious  onfet,  and,  behind 

Vaft  rocks  and  trees,  their  horrid  forms  conceal. 

Brooding  on  flaughter,  not  repuls'd  ;  for  foon 

Their  growing  yell  the  affi  ighted  welkin  rends, 

And  bloodier  carnage  mov/s  th'  enfanguiii'd  plain  : 

So  the  South,  Tallying  from  his  iron  caves 

With  mightier  force,  renews  the  aerial  war  ; 

Sleep,  frighted,  flies  ;  and,  fee!  yon  lofty  palm. 

Fair  nature's  triumph,  pride  of  Indian  groves. 

Cleft  by  the  fulphurous  bolt !  See  yonder  dome. 

Where  grandeur  with  propriety  combin'd. 

And  Theodorus  with  devotion  dwelt  ; 

Involv'd  in  fmouldering  flames. — From  every  rock, 

Daflies  the  turbid  torrent  ;   thro'  each  ftreet 

A  river  foams,  which  fweeps,  with  untam'd  migbr. 

Men,  oxen,  cane-lands  to  the  billowy  main. — 

Paufes  the  wind. — Anon  the  favaoeEaH: 

Bids  his  wing'd  tempers  more  relentlcfs  rave; 

Now  brighter,  varter  corrufcations  flafli ; 

Deepens  the  deluge  ;  nearer  thunders  roll  ; 

Earth  trembles  ;  ocean  reels ;  and,  in  her  fang?. 

Grim  Defolation  tears  the  Hiritking  iile. 

Ere  rofy  morn  pofiefs  the  ethereal  plain. 

To  pour  on  darknefs  the  full  flood  of  day.' « 

The  reader,  we  hope,  will  be  pleafed  with  the  length  of  thij 
«|uotation,  fmce  it  in  fome  meafure  prefents  a  profpeift  quite 
Jiew,  and  may  ferve  as  a  guide  to  rlie  naturs!  hil^orian,  not  Jefs 
than  a  recreation  to  the  poet.  In  one  particular,  namely,  that  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  natural  hiftory,  while  he  fcrems  only  to 
addrefsthe  imagination,  we  may  fafelyafTert  that  dodor  Grainger 
hastheadvantage  of  many  poets ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  ihe 
fame  turn  of  thinking  which  addids  a  fcholar  to  one  may  incline 
him  to  the  other. 

His  third  book  opens  with  an  hymn  to  the  month  ttf  Janu- 
ary, when  the  fugar  crops  begin.  The  whole  oeconomy  L-r  iia-' 
ture  feems  inverted  with  our  Indian  poet  :  that  feafon,  which 
with  us  is  the  mort  difmal  of  the  year,  in  the  prefent  defcrip4 
tion  out-rivals  an  European  fpring. 

*  Here,  every  mountain,  every  winding  dell, 
(Haunt  of  the  Dryads ;   where,  beneath  the  Hiade 
Of  broad-leaf 'd  china,  idly  they  repofe, 
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Charm'd  with  the  murmur  of  the  tinkling  rill  ; 
Charm'd  with  the  hummings  of  the  neighbouring  hive  ;) 
Welcome  thy  glad  approach;  but  chief  the  cane.' 

He  goes  on  to  defcribe  the  proper  manner  of  cutting  the 
canes  ;  arvd  gives,  with  all  the  graces  of  poetry,  fevernl  rules 
which  may  amufe  an  European  reader  even  in  profe.  He  ob- 
fervcs  that  the  tainted  canes  fliould  not  be  ground;  he  pleads 
for  the  necefliry  of  a  ftrong  and  clear  fire  in  boiling  the  fugars ; 
that  planters  Q)0uld  always  have  a  fpare  fet  of  vefltls,  becaufe 
the  iron  furnr^ces  crack,  and  the  copper  veiftls  melt :  he  ohferves 
that  fugar  is  an  efllntial  fait,  and  that  lime,  as  is  well  known, 
promotes  its  granulation, 

—     i     —  '  when  no  other  art 

Can  bribe  to  union  the  coy  floating  falts, 
A  pro])er  portion  of  this  precious  duff, 
Caff  in  the  wave,  (fo  fliowers  alone  of  gold 
Could  win  fair  Danae  to  the  god's  embrace  ;) 
With  nedar'd  mufcovado  foon  will  charge 
Thy  flielving  coolers.' 

After  defcribing  the  favage  paftimes  of  the  Negro  fTives,  up- 
on concluding  the  tafk  of  the  day,  he  proceeds  to  the  celtfnation 
of  Rum,  which,  it  is  probable,  no  other  poet  hasdignified  in  verfe 
before  h?m ;  and  tho' this  liquor,  together  with  punch  which 
is  made  from  it,  would,  at  firft  fight,  feem  more  adapted  to  the 
comi^mufe,  yet  hashemaintained  hisdeicripuon  w-ithout  firtking, 
and  the  poet  has  elegantly  defcrihed  a  liquor  which  yet  he  feems 
afhamed  to  name.  There  is  alfo  much  local  propriety  in  the 
following  defcrintion  of  a  Weft  Indian  landfcape,  where,  as  tl>€ 
poet  fits  upon  a  rock,  his  eye  is  charmed  with 

■>*  That  wild  interminable  wafte  of  waves  : 

While  on  the  horizon's  fartheft  verge  are  fcen 

Iflands  of  different  fiiape,  and  different  fjze; 

While  fail  clad  fhips,  with  their  fweet  produce  fraught. 

Swell  on  the  ffraining  fight  ;  while  near  yon  rock. 

On  which  ten  thoufand  wings  with  ceafelefs  clang 

Their  airies  build,  a  water-fpout  defcends, 

And  fnakes  mid  ocean  ;  and  while  there  below. 

That  town,  embowered  in  the  different  fhade 

Of  tamarinds,  panfpans.and  papaws,  o'er  which 

A  double  Iris  throws  her  paintfd  arch, 

Shows  commerce  toiling  in  each  crowded  fireet.' 

The  fourth  and  laft  book  begins  with  z  firiking  invccation 
to  the  genius  of  Africa,  and  goes  on  to  give  proper  infirudiions 

for 
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•for  the  buying  and  choice  of  Negroes ;  and  here  we  think  that 
tendernefs  and  humanity,  with  which  the  former  part  of  the 
poem  feems  replete,  is,  ivi  fome  meafure,  forgotten.  The  poet 
talks  of  this  ungenerous  commerce  without  the  leall  appear- 
ance of  dereftation  ;  but  proceeds  to  direft  tbefe  purchafers  of 
their  fellow-creatures  with  the  flime  indifference  that  a  groom 
would  give  inrtrufiions  forchufing  an  horfe. 

*  Clear  roll  their  ample  eye  ;  their  tongue  be  red  ; 
Broad  fwell  their  cheft  ;  their  tlioulders  wide  expand  ; 
Not  prominent  their  belly  ;  clean  and  ftrong 
Their  thighs  and  legs  in  juft  proportion  rife.' 

He  advifes,  indeed,  the  Negro  not  to  repine  at  his  deftiny  for 
being  doomed,  as  he  ex})relies  it,  to  toil  from  dawn  to  fettingfun, 
fince  there  are  other  flaves  who  are  buried  for  life  in  mines,  and 
foon  die  of  the  unwholfome  damps,  or  are  fuffocated  by  imme- 
diate explofion.  However,  it  is  but  a  fmall  alleviation  to  our 
jnifery  to  find  conditions  in  life  ftill  more  miferable  than  our 
own. 

The  extrafls  which  we  have  given,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  forhimfelfof  the  merit  of  this  work.  The  poet  had  an 
untrodden  country  to  clear  ;  and,  though  he  may  not  have 
entirely  fubdued  the  native  rudenefsof  the  foil,  yet  he  certainly 
has  opened  a  delightful  traft  for  future  cultivation. 


VI.  -An  eafy  IntrcduBion  to  the  Theory  and  PraSIice  of  Mechanics  ; 
fontaining  a  Variety  of  curious  and  important  Problems  in'-vejiigated 
njjith  the  great ef.  Facility  by  the  Application  of  one  General  Property 
of  the  Center  of  Gratuity  ivithout  ha-z'ing  Recourfe  to  the  Compofi- 
tio/i  and  Rejolution  of  Forces,  .ffy  Samuel  Clark.  4/0.  Pr.6s, 
Nour.'e. 

T  is  doubtlefs  of  the  utmoft  advantage  to  reduce  every  art 
and  fcience  to  as  few  principles  as  poifible,  becaufe  this  fim- 
plicity  will  tend  at  once  to  facilitate  the  operations,  and  prevent 
miRakes ;  and  peihaps  few  treatifes  ever  appeared  that  bid 
fairer  to  accomplifh  thefe  defii  able  ends  than  the  work  now  be- 
fore us.  The  ingenious  author  has  (hewn,  by  a  great  variety  of 
jnterelling  problems,  that  the  whole  theory  of  mechanics  may 
be  deduced  from  one  fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  a  body,  or  the  common  center  of  gratuity  of  a  fyjiem 
cf  bodies,  'ivill,  ivhen  the  bodies  are  at  rejl,  be  in  the  lo^veji  place 
poffible. 

*  The  former  of  thefe  cafes,  fays  our  author,  has  been  unir 
vsrfally  aflented  toj  and  the  latter  is,  I  think,  fo  very  obvious, 
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that  any  attempt  towards  a  demonrtration  thereof,  would  only 
ierve  to  render  it  lefs  evident ;  efpecially  when  we  coiifider,  that 
as  the  abfolute  motion  of  a  fyflem  of  bodies  a6ing  mutually 
upon  each  other,  depends  entirely  upon  the  motion  of  their 
common  center  of  gravity  ;  and  if,  into  this  point,  or  center, 
the  whole fyftem  were  contratfled,  its  motion  would  remain  un- 
influenced by  fuch  a  change  made  in  thedifpofition  of  the  parts,  it 
muft,  as  bodies  can  only  move  but  to  defcend,  neceffarily  follow, 
that  when  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  a  fyftem  of  bodies 
is  in  the  loweft  place,  that  fyftem  can  have  no  tendency  to  move, 
becaufe,  in  any  other  pofition,  thcdefcent  of  the  center  of  gra- 
vity of  the  bodies  would  (by  the  hypothefis)  be  lefs  than  be- 
fore. 

•  There  cannot,  I  apprehend,  remain  any  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  certainty  of  the  principle,  tipon  which  the  inveftigations 
in  the  enfuing  work  are  founded  ;  for  in  a  great  number  of  ex- 
ainples,  where  the  refolution  of  forces  can  with  propriety  be  ap- 
plied, the  concliifions  by  either  method  are  exaftly  the  fame. 
This  may  indeed  ferve  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  are  fo  tenacious  of 
the  method  of  treating  mechanic  problems,  by  the  divifion  and 
compcfition  of  forces,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any  other ;  yet  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  the  method  I  have  purfued  will,  to  the  im- 
partial reader,  appear  fo  fatisfaftory,  as  to  remain  a  future  cri- 
terion in  mechanic  difquifitions. 

*  The  invefligations  with  regard  to  the  equilibrium  of  beams, 
fuftained  by  means  of  firings,  are  very  different  to  thofe  requir- 
ed for  the  fame  purpofe,  when  the  beams  are  fuftained  by 
weights,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  forces  ading  in  the  di- 
rcdions  of  thofe  firings,  to  whofe  ends  the  weights  are  append- 
ed :  for,  when  a  beaai  is  fuilained  at  reft  by  means  of  two 
ftrings,  it  is  very  certain  the  center  of  gravity  of  that  beam  will 
be  in  the  lowtll:  place  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  two 
weights,  afling  in  the  former  diredions  of  the  firings,  perform 
the  office  of  fuiiaining  the  beam,  it  is  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  beam  and  weights  that  muft  poflefs  the  loweft 
place  ;  and  as  there  are  innumerable  cafes,  wherein  thofe  centers 
may  not  coincide,  or  v/here  the  defcent  of  one  may  be  a  max- 
imum, when  that  of  the  other  is  not,  it  follows,  that  a  change 
of  fituation  may  enfue,  under  the  different  circumftances  of 
firings  and  weights:  and  to  the  want  of  having  properly  at- 
tended to  this  particular,  1  apprehend,  may  be  afcribed  the 
miftakes  which  foire  confiderable  writers  on  mechanics  have 
fell  into  ;  becaufe  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  by  which 
they  have  deduced  the  true  properties  of  the  lever,  wedge,  fcrew, 
&c.  and  alfo  of  bodies  luilained  on  inclined  planes,  cannot  be 
extended  to  all  cafes  of  fuf^tnded  beams,' 
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Such  are  the  reafons  which  this  able  mathematician  has  ad- 
vanced to  prove  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  he  has 
founded  all  his  inveftigations  :  a  principle,  which,  in  our  ap- 
prehenfions  at  leart,  is  fo  plainly  pointed  out  by  nature  herfelf, 
that  it  requires  neither  reafons  nor  demontlration  to  Aipport  it. 
We  muft,  however,  obferve,  that  our  author  has  made  ufe  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  problems  folved  by  thegreatNewton.and 
in  every  one  of  them  his  anfwers  agree  with  thofe  of  that  prince  of 
mathematicians;  fothat,  if  any  thingwas  wantingto  c  firm  the 
truth  of  the  principle  Mr.  Clark  has  adopted,  this  circumftance 
would  furely  be  abundantly  fufficient. 

As  all  the  inveftigations  in  the  treatife  now  under  con fidera- 
tion,  are,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  founded  upon  one  gene- 
ral property  of  the  center  of  gravity,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  lay  down  a  method  for  facilitating  the  ope- 
rations neccffary  to  determine  the  place  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  body,  or  that  of  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  a  fynem 
of  bodies  ;  becaufein  this  the  chief  difficulties  attending  the  fo- 
iution  of  mechanic  problems  by  Mr.  Clark's  method  conftft.  In 
order  to  this  our  ingenious  author  premifes  the  two  following 
lemmas. 

I. 

*  If  a  number  of  weigh-ts  be  appended  to  a  horizontal  line  by 
fTieans  of  firings  ;  then  will  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the 
•common  center  of  gravity  of  thofe  weights  from  the  horizontal 
line,  be  equal  to  the  quotient  arifing  from  dividing  the  fum  of 
the  produds  of  the  weights  into  the  lengths  of  their  r-efpe£llv^ 
ilrings,  by  the  fum  of  all  the  weights. 

II. 

■*  From  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  any  two  fides  of  a  plane 
triangle,  fubtraft  the  double  produd  of  thofe  two  fides  into  the 
cofine  (radius  being  unity)  of  the  angle  they  contain,  the  re- 
inainderwill  give  thefquare  of  the  third  fide.' 

Thefe  lemmas  being  demonftrated,,  Mr.  Clark  proceeds  to  the 
folution  of  a  large  variety  of  curious  and  well-chofen  problems, 
in  order  to  fliew  the  ufe  of  his  principle,  the  manner  of  its  ap- 
plication, and  open  a  way  for  carrying  mechanic  difquifitions 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  hitherto  known;  with- 
out the  leaft  danger  of  committing  miftakes,  which  too  oftea 
attended  the  dtvifion  and  con)pofition  of  forces. 

After  explaining  the  principles,  and  deducing  the  powers 
of  the  lever,  the  wedge,  the  fcrew,  S;c.  Mr.  Clark  very 
juftly  remarks,  that  '  the  power  and  ufe  of  machines  con- 
fifts  only  in  this,  that  by  diminifhing  the  velocity,  we  may  aug- 
ment the  force,  and  the  contrary.  From  whence  in  all  forts  of 
pro|\er  machines,  v/e   have  the  folution  of  this  problem.  To 
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mo've  a  gi'ven  lueight  nuiti)  a  gi'ven ptnve) ;  or,  with  a  given  force  to 
overcome  any  other  given  rel'iftance  :  for,  if  macliines  are  fo 
contrived,  lliat  the  velocities  of  the  agent  and  refiflant  are  re- 
ciprocally as  their  forces,  the  apent  will  juft  fuftaiti  the  refiftant  ; 
but  with  a  greater  difparity  of  velocity  will  overcome  it.  So 
that  if  the  difpaiity  of  velocities  be  fo  great  as  to  overcome  all 
that  refinance  which  commonly  arifes  from  theattiition  of  con- 
tiguous bodies,  as  they  (lide  by  one  another;  or  from  the  co- 
hefion  of  continuous  bodies  that  are  to  be  feparated;  or  from  the 
weights  of  bodies  to  be  raifed ;  the  excefs  of  the  force  remain- 
ing, after  all  thofe  refinances  are  overcome,  will  produce  an  ac- 
celleration  of  ivotion  proportional  thereto,  as  well  in  the  parrs 
of  the  machine  as  in  the  refifting  body.  This  part  of  the  bnfi- 
jiefs  of  mechanics  may  therefore  beeafily  comprifed  in  one  ge- 
Deral  analogy  thus :  Let/,  r,  exprefs'  any  powers,  moving  forces, 
or  forctsarid  refifiances,  let  the  velocity  of/  be  expreffed  by  m, 
and  that  of  r  by  »  ;  then  if/  :  r  :  :  n  :  /,v,  the  contrary  forces 
will  fuftain  one  another,  becaufe  (upon  this  fuppofition)  p  y,  m 
z=.  r  y.  n.     Therefore  if  /  X  m  be  greater  than  r  y.  n  ;  that  is. 
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if  ~   be   "reater  than   —  ,  then  the  force/  (hall  overcome  the 
p  ^  n  *  ' 

refinance  r.' 

In  Cor.  1.  to  Prob.  XXV.  our  author  has  (hewn,  in  a  very 
dear  and  concife  manner,  the  reafon  for  that  property  of  the 
lever,  which  has  been  confidered  as  fomewhat  fingular  and  fur- 
prifing  ;  namely,  that  if  a  man,  {landing  in  one  fcale  of  the 
Common  baliance,  and  counterpoifed  by  a  weight  in  the  other, 
lays  his  hand  to  any  part  of  the  beam, either  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  axis  with  himteU,  or  on  the  other,  and  pufhes  it  upwards,  he 
'.vill  thereby  dedroy  the  equilibrium,  and  make  the  fcale  where- 
in he  ftands  to  [)reponderate.  This  property  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  feveral  mathematicians,  particularly  Dr.  Helfliam 
and  Defaguliers,  who  both  undertook  to  explain  it,  and  which 
they  accordingly  efFeded,  but  not  without  a  long  train  of 
reafoning  ;  whereas  Mr.  Clark  has  performed  it  in  a  very  {hort 
corollary  ;  fo  remarkably  fertile  is  the  principle  on  which  his 
calculations  are  founded, 

Kut  perhaps  the  moft  liriking  inftance  of  tiiis  occurs  in 
Tthe  folution  our  author  has  given  fo  the  problem  relating  to 
the  famous  balance  of  Mr.  Roberval,  in  which  the  furprifing 
property  of  that  remarkable  machine  is  invefiigated  by  a  very 
eafy  procefs,  C^ti\:>ztd.  from  the  general  principle.  And  that 
the  reader  might  perceive  the  advantage  refulfing  from  this 
inethod  of  inveftigation,  Mr.  Clark  has  added  that  of  M.  Parent, 
inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  EfTais  &  Recherche's  de  Ma- 
^hematique. 
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We  (ball  conclude  this  article  with  obferving  that  Mr.  Clark 
has,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  taken  notice  of  feveral  errors 
that  might  refult  from  following  the  direftions  of  fome  very 
eminent  mathematicians,  in  the  folution  of  mechanic  problems. 
Not  that  he  charges  them  with  having  given  falfe  folutions  to 
ihe  problems  they  have  confidered;  but  with  their  theorems  not 
being  general,  and  eonfequently  tending  to  lead  the  reader  into 
very  great  miftakes  in  pradice  j  which  will  be  certainly  avoided 
by  purfuing  the  method  laid  down  by  this  ingenious  writer. 


VII.  Propojitiones  Geometric^,  more  'veterum  detnonjlratts,  ad  Geome- 
triam  antiquam  illu/irandam  et  promcvendam  idonets.  Auttor 
Mattheo  Srewart,  S.  T.  P.  in  Jcamedi ^  EdinenCi  Mathefeoi  Pro- 
fejfore.     2,'vo.     Pr.  5/.     Millar. 

IT  always  gives  us  the  utmoft  fatisfadion  to  perufe  ufeful  trea- 
tifes  compofed  by  a  mafterly  hand.  The  work  before  us  is 
of  that  kind,  and  executed  in  a  clear,  perfpicuous,  and  elegant 
manner.  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  as  well  as  other  geometrical 
pieces  of  the  antients,  have  always  been  confidered  as  perfeft 
models ;  and  that  the  method  ufed  by  the  former  in  dcmonftrat- 
ing  the  elements  of  geometry  is  not  to  be  mended.  We  (hall 
not  difpute  the  propriety  of  this  opinion  ;  but  we  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  the  work  under  confideration  is  equal,  at  leaft,  to 
any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  left  us  by  the  antients,  whofe  me- 
thod our  author  has  followed,  both  with  regard  to  elegance 
and  perfpicuity.  It  is,  however,  necefiary,  that  the  reader 
fliould  be  acquainted  with  the  firft  fix  books  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments before  he  attempts  to  read  Mr.  Stewart's  treatife ; 
and,  when  thus  qualified,  he  may  perufe  it  with  fatisfadtion, 
and  eafily  acquire  fuch  an  addition  to  his  geometrical  know- 
Jedge,  as  will  amply  reward  him  for  his  time  and  labour. 

The  very  title  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  the  reader,  that 
the  work  will  not  admit  of  an  extract  :  we  (hall  therefore  only 
obferve,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  books  ;  in  the  firft  of 
which  are  fixty  propofitions  ;  and  in  the  fecond  fifty-two  ; 
forming  a  continued  chain,  in  the  manner  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  and  demonftrated  with  the  fame  ftrift- 
nefs,  the  fame  fimpiicity,  and  perhaps  with  greater  clearnefs 
^pd  elegance. 
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VJJT.  A  PraSIical  Method fcr  Jind'uig  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  O- 
Ship  at  Sea,  by  Obfer^alions  of  the  Moon;  --with  general  Rules  for 
computing  the  fame,  illujt  rated  by  Examples.  Together  ivith  all  the 
necefary  Tables,  and  their  Explanations.  To  luhich  are  added. 
Tables  of  the  Time  the  Moon  pafes  the  Meridian  ©/"London,  and 
her  Declination  for  the  Tears  I'J^l  and  1 7  64.  JVith  Examples  of 
their  Ufes  in  fnding  the  Latitude  and  Variation.  By  Robert 
Waddingtun,  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics.  ^10.  Pr.  7  s.  Mount 
and  Page. 

AN  accurate  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  is  the 
great  dfderatum  in  navigation.  We  fay  an  accurate  me- 
thod, becaufe  it  is  well  known,  that  it  may  at  any  time  be  found 
if  the  courfc  fleered  and  the  diflance  failed  be  given  ;  but  then 
its  accuracy  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  thefe 
data,  which  can  never  be  truly  known.  A  thoufand  accidents 
prevent  the  navigator  from  keeping  a  true  account  of  the  (hip's 
way;  for  fuppofing,  what  can  never  be  granted,  that  he  can  make 
proper  allowances  for  the  variation  of  the  compafs  and  the 
lee-way  made  by  the  fhip,  yet  he  will  ftill  find  his  account  very 
erroneous.  The  diti'erent  rates  at  which  a  fhip  moves  between 
the  times  of  heaving  the  log;  the  want  of  a  due  care  at  the 
helm,  in  not  keeping  her  fteady  ;  fodden  l\orms,  when  no  ac- 
count can  be  kept ;  currents  under  foot,  &c.  all  tend  to  con- 
found the  navigator,  and  render  his  account  imperfeft.  And 
this  is  the  reafon  why  the  latitude  by  account  hardly  ever  agrees 
■with  that  obtained  by  obfervation.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fay  whe- 
ther the  difference  arifes  from  an  error  in  the  courfe,  an  error 
in  the  diftance,  or  from  errors  in  both.  Confi.-auently  the  cor- 
region  made  by  the  navigatormufibe,  in  fome  meafure, errone- 
ous ;  and  it  may  even  happen,  by  imputing  the  error  to  a 
wrong  caufe,  that  the  fliip's  place  refuhing  from  fuch  corredlion 
may  be  more  erroneous  than  that  given  by  the  log. 

But  could  the  longitude  be  found  to  the  fame  degree  of  accu- 
racy that  we  can  find  the  latitude,  the  true  place  of  the  fhip 
would  be  always  known,  and  the  navigator  in  no  danger  of 
making  falfe  allowances  in  his  reckoning,  or  of  lofing  his  fhip 
for  want  of  knowing  what  couife  he  ought  to  fteer.  In  the 
treatife  before  us,  we  have  a  method  whereby  the  longitude 
may  be  found  to  about  a  degree  ;  and  though  this  is  far  from 
being  fo  accurate  as  could  be  wifhed,  yet  it  will,  in  long  voy- 
aves,  be  found  very  ufeful ;  and  therefore  the  mariner  fhould 
wox  be  difcouraged  by  the  difficulties  and  labour  that  attend  thefj 
computation.  But  we  could  wiili  the  author  had  delivered  his 
precepts  with  more  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity.  A  kind  of  con- 
fu-Gca  and  want  of  method  are  vilible  in  every  part  of  this  per- 
formance. 
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formance,  and  render  the  whole  very  difficult  to  be  underftood, 
efpecially  by  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  chiefly  intended. 

The  method  confifts  in  finding  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from 
the  fun,  or  from  fome  known  fixed  liar;  and  the  author  tells 
us  that  he  could  go  through  the  whole  calculation  in  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  And  furely  no  perfon  can  think,  one 
hour  in  the  day  too  much  to  be  fpent  in  acquiring  fo  defirable 
a  datum,  as  the  longitude  of  his  fliip  ;  becaufe  the  fafety  of 
both  Ibip  and  cargo,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  all  on  board,  de- 
pends principally  upon  it. 


IX.  A  Supplement  to  the  Treatife for  finding  the  Longitude.  Containing 
all  the  Re  qui  fit  es  for  the  ready  computing  and  obtaining  the  Longi~ 
tude  of  a  Ship,  or  Place,  by  Objernjations  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
(The  Tables  of  the  Requifites  are  for  the  Tear  1764.)  To  nvhich 
are  added.  Tables  of  the  Declination  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Varia- 
tions of  Declinations,  15 c.  nvhercby  the  true  Declination  of  the  Sun 
may  be  had  at  any  gi  uen  Time  for  a  Century  to  come.  Alfio  the 
mofi  pradical  Method  of  obtaining  the  Variation  of  the  Compafs,  or 
Magnetic  Needle.  By  Robert  Waddington,  Teacher  of  the  Ma- 
thematics,     ^to.     Pr.  zs.  6d.     Mount  and  Page. 

'"r^HE  title  of  this  work  is  fufficient  to  inform  the  reader  of 
i       its  contents.     It    contains  various  tables  for  fliortening 
the  method  of  computation,  and  confequently    for  rendering 
the  method  of  finding  the  longitude  more  eafy  and  pradlicable. 


yC.  EJfays  on  important  SubjeSis.  Intended  to  efiabl'Jh  the  Boarine 
of  Sal--vation  by  Grace^  and  to  point  out  its  Infiuence  on  Holinrfs  of 
Life.  By  John  Witheifpoon,  D.  D.  To  nvhich  are  added  by 
the  Publijkers,  Ecclefiafiical  CharaSlerifiics,  or  the  Arcana  of 
Church  Policy,  vjith  A  Serious  Apology  ;  nvhich  have  been  gens- 
rally  afcribed  to  th(  fame  Auther.  In  3  Vols.  \  zmo.  Pr.  Qi, 
Dilly. 

THE  firft  treatife  in  this  colledion  is  an  EfTay  on  juftifica- 
tion,  which  the  author  introduces  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  '  All  [he  works  and  ways  of  God  have  fomething  in  them 
myfterious  above  the  comprehenfion  of  any  finite  underftand- 
ing.  As  this  is  the  cafe  with  his  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, there  is  no  reafon  it  fhould  be  otherwife  in  the  aflonifti- 
ing  method  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jefus  Chrilt. 
From  this  their  myrterious  nature,  or.  rather  from  the  imperfe^ 
nieafure  and  degree  in  which  they  are  revealed  to  us,  they  are 

adailr 
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admiraWy   fitted  for  the  trial  of  our  ingenuity,  humility,  and 
fubjcrtion.' 

Having  thus  pi\'pared  his  readeis  for  the  reception  of  any 
thing  which  they  may  probably  tiiink  myfterious,  if  not  ab- 
furd,  our  author  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  *  the  apoftlc  Paul, 
jn  his  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  among  whom  he  had  never  been 
in  perfon,  at  gr.eat  length  eflablifhes  the  fundamental  docHrine 
of  the  Gofpel,  that  finners  are  jufiified  by  the  Utt  grace  of 
God  through  the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  a  Redeemer.'  He 
then  cites  the  paflages  in  which  he  foppofes  this  doftrine  is  af- 
ferted  (viz.  chap,  iii,  19,  20.  23,  24,  25.  27,  28.  chap.  v.  20, 
21.),  and  fubjoins  this  paraf>hiafe:  *  That  every  intelligent 
creature  is  under  an  unchangeable  and  unalienable  obligation, 
perfedlly  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  :  that  all  men  proceed- 
ing from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation,  are  the  children  of  pol- 
luted parents,  alienated  in  heart  from  God,  tranfgrefTors  of  his 
holy  law,  inexcufable  in  this  tranfgreffion,  and  therefore  ex- 
pofed  to  the  dreadful  confequences  of  his  difpleafure  :  that  it 
was  not  aj;reeable  to  the  diftares  of  his  vvifdom,  holinefs,  and 
juflice,  to  forgive  their  fins  without  an  atonement  or  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  lie  raifed  up  for  them  a  Saviour,  Jefus 
Chrift,  who,  as  the  fecond  Adam,  perfectly  fulfilled'^the  whole 
law,  and  offered  himfelf  up  a  facrifice  upon  the  ci'ofs  in  their 
itead  :  that  this  his  righteoufnefs  is  imputed  to  them,  as  the  fole 
foundation  of  their  juftification  in  the  fight  of  a  holy  God,  and 
their  reception  into  his  favour:  that  the  means  of  their  being 
intereiled  in  th.is  falvation,  is  a  deep  hurriiliation  of  mind,  con- 
feflion  of  guilt  and  wretchednefs,  denial  of  themfelves,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  pardon  and  peace  through  Chrift  Jtfus,-  which  they 
neither  have  contributed  to  the  procuring,  nor  can  contribute 
to  the  continuance  of,  by  tlieir  own  merit;  but  expeft  the  re- 
novation of  their  na'ures,  to  be  inclined  end  enabled  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  a 
part  of  the  purchafe  of  their  Redeemer.' 

In  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  clfay,  our  author  endeavours 
to  fliew,  that  by  the  doftvine  of  imputed  tighteoufnefs  the  ob- 
ligations to  obedience  are  not  weakened,  but  ihengthened  and 
conBrmed  ;  that  they  who  re(t  their  hope  on  this  perfuafion, 
niuft  be  moil  holy  \n  their  lives;  that  they  have  the  cleareft  and 
Itronoeft  convidion  of  the  obligation,  extent,  and  puiity  of 
God's  holy  law  ;  the  deeptft  fenfe  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  fin  ; 
the  higheft  notion  of  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  the  divine  na- 
ture;  the  moft  powerful  rnotivcs  to  gratitude  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  greatelf  encouiagcmcnt  to  the  fludy  of  holinefs 
Jby  theprofpedl  of  fuccefo. 

2  If 
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If  our  author  had  adopted  the  contrary  fuppofition,  we 
think  he  might  have  ufed  thefe  arguments  with  more  propriety. 
For  what  notion  muft  we  have  of  the  obligation,  extent,  and 
pnrity  of  God's  law,  the  evil  and  danger  of  fin,  and  the  holi- 
nefs  of  the  divine  nature,  if  we  f'uppofe  that  God  will  accept 
the  obedience  of  one  inftead  of  the  obedience  of  all;  that  he 
will  place  the  righteoufnefs  ofow^to  the  account  oi another;  that 
merit  is  a  transferable  thing;  that  la^v,jujlice,  and  honour  are  to 
he  fatisfiedhy  the  fufFering  o^ innocence;  that  another's  righteouf- 
nefs  will  render  us  vnor&  acceptable  xo  God  than  our  ozvn;  and  that 
the  moft  benevolent  of  all  beings  muft  have  an  equi-valent  for  what 
the  infpired  writers  reprefent  as  a  free  gift,  a  difpenfation  of 
voluntary  kindnefs  and  unmerited  beneficence  !  Js  it  probable  we 
fliall  be  inrpired  with  a  '  fuperlative'  admiration  and  love  of  God, 
if  we  believe  that  he  aifts  upon  thefe  arbitrary  principles?  and 
what  affurance  of  fuceeis  can  we  entertain,  it  we  build  our  hopes 

of  acceptance  upon  this  precarious  dodrine  ? It  is,  indeed, 

ij  precarious,  that  we  allow  it  can  hardly  *  produce  a  fecureand 

floihful    prefumpMon.' This  difpute,    however,  concerning 

its  effe(fls,  feems  to  be  premature  ;  for  before  a  writer  fhouid  at- 
tempt to  expatiate  upon  the  confequence  of  his  religious  no-- 
tions,  he-  fhouid  fairly  prove  that  they  are  a<^ually  contained 
in  the  Scriptures.  Till  this  is  done,  the  moft  plaufible  argii- 
inents  in  relation  to  their  innocence  and  ufefulnefs  in  pradice, 
are  prepofterous :  a  firufture  is  raifed  without  a  proper  founda- 
tion to  fupport  it.  Our  author  has  not  given  us  the  leafi:  fa-- 
tisfadlion  in  this  point,  by  his  paraphrai'e  of  nine  or  ten  verfes 
in  St.  Paul's  Epiiile  to  the  Romans,  which  admit  of  an  inter- 
pretation much  m.ore  agreeable  to  the  circumftances  of  the  apo- 
ftoHc  a^e,  the  defign  and  argument  of  the  facred  writer,  the 
whole  ^wfg^r  of  Scripture,  and  the  equitable  difpenfations  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  This  dodrine  is  certainly  remote  from  all 
the  precepts  and  exhortations  in  the  Gofpel.  If  thouivilt  enter 
into  life,  fays  otir  Saviour,  keep  the  commandments;  which  evi- 
dently fuppofes  that  perfonal  righteoufuefs  is  the  only  means  of 
attaining  eternal  falvation.  No,  fays  Dr.  Witherfpoon,  your 
own  righteoufneG,  in  its  baft  eftate,  is  ineffedlual  ;  your  en- 
deavours will  not  be  accepted  :  you  muft  '  bottom  your  hope 
nvholly  upon  the  perfed  righteoufnefs  of  your  Redeemer:'  i.  e. 
Chrift  has  kept  the  commandments  in  your  ftead,  and  you 
are  to  be  righteous  by  proxy.  This  chimerical' notion  is  thus 
fully  confuted  by  St.  John  :  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you  i 
he  that  DOETH  righteoufnefs  is  righteous.  I  Joh.  iii.  7.  The  Doc- 
tor thinks  it  '  the  duty  of  all  miniflers  of  the  Gofpel  to  make 
this  dodrine  the  main  and  leading  theme  of  their  fermons ;'  buc 
we  rather  think  it  their  duty  to  imitate  the  conduft  of  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  of  Bere?,  to  f.arch  the  Scriptures^  and  enquire  nvhether  thcfe 
things  art  fo. 

The  fecond  article  is  a  fermon  on  the  abfolute  ncceffity  of 
falvation  through  Chiift.  In  this  difcourfe  he  tells  us,  '  That 
our  firft  parents,  and  the  earth  for  their  fakes,  were  laid  un- 
der a  curfe,  immediately  after  the  original  tranfgreflion  ;  that 
all  the  pofterity  of  Adam  are  conceived  in  fin,  and  brought 
forth  in  iniquity;  alienated  in  heart  from  the  love  of  God,  and 
expofed  to  the  dreadful  confequences  of  his  difpleafure  ;  that 
they  have  not  only  accefs  to  falvation  through  Chrift,  but  that 
in  this  woik  he  hath  no  rival  ;  it  is  his  exdufive  of  all  others  : 
fo  that  no  man,  whatever  be  his  charadler,  or  whatever  be  his 
hope,  fliall  enter  into  reft,  unlefs  he  be  reconciled  to  God  thro' 
Jefus  Chrift;  and  that  if  he  be  not  cloathed  with  the  fpotlefs 
robe  of  ChrijVs  righteoufnefs,  he  muft  for  ever  perifh.' 

V/e  are  undoubtedly  under  infinite  obligations  to  our  Blefled 
Redeemer.  The  efFefls  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  are  tran- 
fceiidently  glorious.  But  fome  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  out  of  a 
mijlaken  love  to  Chrift,  violate  the  dilates  of  reafon  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  for  fear  they  ftiould  rob  the  Sa'viour  of  his  Glorv, 
they  rob  the  Creator  of  his  Mercy  ! 

The  trial  of  religious  truth  by  its  moral  Influence,  is  the 
fubjeft  of  our  author's  fecond  difcourfe.  He  fuppofes  that  all 
opinions  .jurd  doftrines,  as  well  as  charafters  and  profeflions, 
may  be  tried  by  their  fruits ;  and  that  our  Saviour's  rule. 
Matt.  vii.  20.  is,  at  all  times,  fufficient  to  diftinguifli  truth 
from  falfhood.  But  in  religion  there  are  certainly  matters  of 
fpeculation  to  which  this  rule  can  never  be  applied.  The  pro- 
priety of  our  author^s  notiors  in  regard  to  the  '  loft  ftate  of  man 
by  nature,  falvation  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  juftification  by 
the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift,  and  fan£\ific|^H^bY  the 
t-fFefiual  operation  of  the  holy  fpirit,'  cannot,  in  ouT  opinion, 
be  fo  precifely  determined  by  any  apparent  influence  or  effedts, 
as  by  the  words  of  revelation,  the  only  expofitor  of  the  Chrif- 
tian faith. 

In  the  third  difcourfe  he  confiders  and  accounts  for  the  charge 
of  fedition  and  fadlion  againft  good  men,  efpecially  faithful  mi- 
nifters.  He  confirms  the  faft  by  feveral  palTages  in  facred  hif- 
torv,  in  which  Elijah,  Micaiah,  Jeremiah,  Amos,  Chrift,  and 
his  apoftles,  are  reprefented  by  their  enemies  as  feditious  and 
troublefome  perfons.  He  accoimts  for  the  charge  by  fhewing, 
that  the  example  of  good  men  is  a  fevere  and  fenfible,  though 
filent  reproof  to  the  wicked  ;  that  their  adherence  to  their  duty 
and  oppofition  to  corrupt  meafures  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon 
as  obftinacy  and  pride;  and  that  their  deteflion  of  error  and 
reprehenfion  of  vice  renders  them  obnoxious  to  the  world.  This 

feraio£U 
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fermon,  having  been  preached  at  an  ordination,  Is  accompa- 
nied with  a  charge  to  the  minifter,  and  an  exhortation  to  the 
people. 

In  the  fourth  difcourfe  (which  was  occafioned  by  the  faft 
1758)  he  proves  '  the  neceflity  of  joining  earneft  interceffion  for 
the  revival  of  religion,  with  our  prayers  for  national  profpe- 
rity  ;'  and  fhews,  '  that  we  have  no  grounds  to  ask  the  laft  of 
thefe  without  the  firft  ;  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  expeft  it  will 
be  feparately  beftowed  ;  and  that  if  it  Ihould,  in  any  degree, 
it  would  not  be  a  biefling  but  a  curfe.' 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  a  ferious  enquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  effeds  of  the  itage,  occafioned  by  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas. 

♦  \\\  order,  fays  !)e,  to  make  this  enquiry  as  exafl  and  accurate 
as  pofiible,  and  that  the  flrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  argument* 
on  either  fide  may  be  clearly  perceived,  it  will  be  proper  to  Itatc 
diftinftly,  what  we  underftand  by  the  ftage  or  ftage-plavs, 
when  it  is  affirmed,  that  in  their  mofl:  improved  and  beft  re- 
gulated ftate  they  are  unlawful  to  Chriflians.  This  is  the  more 
neceflary,  that  there  is  a  great  indiftindnefs  and  ambiguity  in 
the  language  ufed  by  tbofe,  who,  in  writing,  or  converfarion, 
undertake  to  defend  it.  They  analyze  and  divide  it  into  parts, 
and  take  foraetimes  one  part,  fometimes  another,  as  will  beft 
fuit  their  purpofe.  They  afk,  What  there  can  be  unlawful  ia 
the  ftage  abftraftedly  confidered  ?  Comedy  is  expofing  the  folly 
of  vice,  and  pointing  out  the  ridiculous  part  of  every  charader. 
And  is  not  this  commendable?  Is  not  ridicule  a  noble  means  of 
difcountenancing  vice  ?  And  is  not  the  ufe  of  it  warranted  bv 
the  fatire  and  irony  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ? 
Tragedy,  they  fay,  is  promoting  the  fame  end  in  a  way  more 
grave  6'i^^^lemn.  It  is  a  moral  lefture,  or  a  moral  pidure, 
in  whiaTTirtue  appears  to  great  advantage.  What  is  hiftory 
itfelf  but  reprefenting  the  charadlers  of  men  as  they  adaaily 
were,  and  plays  reprefent  them  as  they  may  be.  In  their  per- 
fection, plays  are  as  like  hiilory  and  nature,  as  the  poet's  a.'-t 
and  aftor's  Ikill  can  make  them.  Is  it  then  the  circumftance  of 
their  being  written  in  dialogue  that  renders  them  criminal  ? 
Who  will  pretend  that  ?  Is  it  that  they  are  publickly  repeated 
or  aded  over  ?  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  per- 
fonate  a  charader  in  any  cafe,  even  where  no  deceit  is  intended  > 
Then  farewel  parables,  figures  of  fpeech,  and  the  whole  ora- 
torial  art.  It  is  a  fin  to  look  upon  the  reprefentation  ?  Then  it 
mufl:  be  a  fin  to  look  upon  the  world,  which  is  the  original  of 
which  plays  are  the  copy. 

*  This  is  the  way  which  thofe  who  appear  in  defence  of 
the  llage  ordinarily  take,  and  it  is  little  better  than  if  one  lhouj4 

fay. 
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fay,  What  is  a  ftage-play  ?  It  is  nothing  elfe  abflrafledly  confi- 
dered  but  a  company  of  men  and  women  talking  together  ■ 
Where  is  th^  harm  in  that  ?  What  hinders  them  from  taking 
pioully  and  profitably,  as  well  as  wickedly  or  luirtf'ully  ?  But, 
rejedling  this  method  of  reafoning  as  unjuft  and  incondufive, 
let  it  be  obferved,  that  thofe  who  plead  for  the  lawfultiefs  of 
the  fiage  in  any  country,  however  well  regulated,  plead  for 
what  implies  not  by  accident,  but  eflentially  and  of  necelTuy 
the  following  things^  (i.)  Sucli  a  number  of  plays  as  will 
furnifli  an  habitual  courfe  of  reprefentations,  with  fuch  changes 
as  the  love  of  variety  in  human  nature  necefl'arily  requires.  (2.) 
Thefe  plays  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  procure  an  audience  of  vo- 
luntary fpectators,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  being  ^o 
entertained.  (3.)  A  company  of  hired  p!a\ers,  who  have  this 
cs  their  only  bufinefs  and  occupation,  that  they  may  give  them- 
felves  wholly  to  it,  and  be  expert  in  the  performance.  (4,) 
The  reprefentafion  muft  be  fo  frequent  as  the  profits  may  de- 
fray the  expence  of  the  apparatus,  and  maintain  thofe  who  fol- 
low this  bufinefs.  They  muft  alfo  be  maintained  in  that  mea- 
fure  of  luxury,  or  elegance,  if  you  pleafe,  which  their  way  of 
life,  and  the  thoughts  to  which  they  are  accuflomed  muft  make 
them  defire  and  require.  It  is  a  thing  imprafticable  to  main- 
tain a  player  at  the  fame  expence  as  you  may  maintain  a 
peafant. 

*  Now  all  thefe  things  do,  and  muft  enter  into  the  idea  of  a 
well  regulated  ftage,  and,  if  any  defend  it  without  fuppofinjg; 
this,  he  hath  no  adverfary  that  I  know  of.  Without  thefe  there 
may  be  poets,  or  there  may  be  plays,  but  th^re  cannot  be  a 
play-houfe.  It  is  "in  vain  then  to  go  about  to  ftiow,  that  there 
have  been  an  inftance  or  two,  or  may  be,  of  treatife^^ote  in 
the  form  of  plays  that  are  unexceptionable.  It  'l(^^Bafy  to 
ihew  very  great  faults  in  fome  of  thofe  moft  uni^^Wfly  ap- 
plauded, but  this  is  uiyieceflary.  I  believe  it  is  very  poflible 
to  write  a  treatife  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  ge- 
neral rules  of  the  drama  are  obferved,  which  fliall  be  as  holy 
and  ferious,  as  any  fermon  that  ever  was  preached  or  printed. 
Neither  is  there  any  apparent  jmpodibility  in  getting  different 
perfons  to  affume  thedift'erent  charaders,  and  rehearfe  it  in  fo- 
ciety.  But  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  if  all  plays  were  o£  , 
that  kind,  and  human  nature  to  continue  in  its  prefent  ftate. 
the  doors  of  the  play-houfe  would  fliut  of  their  own  acdbrd, 
becaufe  no  body  would  demand  accefs  ;  unlefs  there  weM  an 
a6l  of  parliament  to  force  attendance,  and  even  in  that  cIRj;*? 
much  pains  would  probably  be  taken  to  evade  the  law  ot^giei , 
to  attend,  as  are  now  taken  to  evade  thofe  that  commaed  u^a 
to  abltain.     The  fair  and  plain  ftate  of  this  quefiion  thet\  is^i^ 
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Whether  it  is  pofTible  or  practicable,  in  the  preTent  flate  of  hu- 
man nature,  to'have  the  above  fyflem  of  things  under  fo  good 
a  regulation,  as  (o  make  the  ere(fting  and  countenancing  the 
ftage  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  confiftent  wlfh  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Chriftian  prof'effion  ' 

In  the  profecution  of  this  enquiry  he  endeavours  to  fhew, 
that,  if  attending  the-  theatre  be  confidered  as  an  entertain- 
ment, it  is  improper,  and  not  fuch  as  any  ChriOian  may  law- 
fully purfue  ;  becaufe  it  confumes  too  much  time,  agitates  and 
inflames  the  palhons,  foftens  the  mind  with  pleafure,  leads  the 
admirers  of  theatrical  reprefentations  into  excefs,  and  lays  them 
open  to  temptations ;  that  when  this  amufcment  is  chofen,  it 
is  in  oppofition  to  others  which  are  perfeflly  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  not  liable  to  thefe  objedions  ;  that  to  fonie  it  is  too 
expenfive,  and  to  others  a  confumption  of  that  weahh  which 
might  be  employed  in  a  more  laudable  manner;  and  that,  ia 
general,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  that  courfe  of  felf-denial  and 
heavenlinefs  of  mind  which  becomes  the  charafler  of  a  Chrif- 
tian. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the  effeiEts  of  the  ftage,  con- 
fidered as  a  place  of  inftruftion  ;  and  objeds  to  this  plea,  as  he 
thinks  that  all,  or  the  far  greateft  number  of  pieces,   there  re- 
prefeoted,  muft  have  upon  the   whole  a   pernicious   tendency, 
becaufe  they  muft  be  adapted  to  the  tafte  and  relifh  of  the  bulk 
of  thofe  who  frequent  the   theatre.       '  Now  fays  he,   if  from 
the  fmall  number  of  real  Chriftians  we   fubiliraft  fuch  as  count 
the  itage  unlav\'ful  or  dangerous,  or  have  no  inclination  to  it, 
there  will  very  few  remain  of  thofe  who  are  1  he  fait  of  the  eattht 
to  feafon  the  unhallowed  affembly.      What  fort  of  produdiions 
then  triji^jhey   be,  which   ("hall  have  the  approbation  of  fuch 
judge^^H^  much  more  proper  to   pollute  than  to  reform,  to 
poifon^^m  to  cure  ?'  And  fuch,  in  faft,    he  thinks  the  greateft 
number  of  plays  have  always  been.      '-*»Have  they  not,    conti- 
nues he,  commonly  turned  upon  the 'cliars<5lers  moif  grateful, 
and  the  events  moFt  inrerefring  to  corrupt  nature  ?  Pride,  under 
the  name  of  greatnefs  of  mind,   ambition  and   revenge,    under 
thofe  of  valour  and  heroifm.   Have  been  their  conftant  fubjedlj. 
But  chiefly  love  :    this,  which  is  the  rtroTrgeft  paffion,  and   the 
moft  dangerous  in  the  human  frame,  and  from  which  the  greateft 
nutnber  of  crimes,  and  crimes  the  moft  atrocious,' hav;-  fpnuig, 
was- always  encouraged   upon  the    ftage.     There,    women  are 
■*fwe;Hed    with   vanity,    by  feeing   their    fex   always  deified   and 
adored  ;   there  men  learn  the  language,  as  well  as  feel  by  fym- 
■pathy  the  tranfports  of  that  pafiion  ;  and  there  the  hearts   of 
*"both  lire  open  and  unguarded  to  receive  the  impreffion,  becaufe 
'it  is   covered  with  a  mask  of  honour.     Hath   this   then  been 
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Only  the  cafe  at  particular  times  of  occafional  corruption,  or  fcf 
want  of  a  proper  reformation  of  the  ftage  ?  No,  it  is  iufepa- 
rable  from  its  conflitution.  Such  hath  been  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  plays  in  all  former  ages,  and  fuel),  from  the  tafte  and 
difpoljtion  of  thofe  who  attend  them,  it  is  certain  they  will  for 
€ver  continue  to  be.' 

The   ilage,   fays  he,  in   its  moft  improved  flate  is  a  pidure 
of  human  life,   and  murt  reprefent  charadters  as  they  really  are. 
Now,   are  not  the  great  majority  of  charaflers  in  real  life  bad? 
mult  not  the  greatest  part  of  thofe  reprefeiited  .on  the  ft  age  be 
bad  ?  and,  therefore,  mult  not  the  ftrong  impreffion  which  they 
rnake  upon   the  fpedators   be  hurtful  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
ilnce  the  human  heart,  efpecially  when  it  is  feduced  by  delight, 
is.  eafily  influenced    by  bad  example  and  vicious  charaders,   a- 
dorned  and  recommended  by  all  the  pleafing  circumllances  of 
fcenical  reprefentation  ?      But,   fuppofmg   perfons  of  fenfe  and 
virtue  might  occafionally  attend  the  theatre,  without  any  ill  con- 
fequences  to  themfelves,    there   are  two  ways  by  which  thefe, 
he  thinks,  may  contribute  to  the  fin  of  others,      i.   '  By  fup- 
porting  the   players   in  an   occupation  which,   on  the  very  beli 
fuppofition,  is  a  life  of  perpetual  amufeii|pt,    equally  contrary 
to  reafon  and  religion.     It  is  a  mean  proff||ution  of  the  rational 
powers  to  have  no  higher  end  in  view  than  contributing  to  the 
pleafureand  entertainment  of  the  idle  part  of  mankind^;  and  in- 
ilead  of  taking  amufement  with  the  moderation  of  a  Chrillian, 
to  make  it  the  very  bufinefs  and  employment  of  life.     \i  the 
charatHers  of  all  men  take  a  tindure  from  their  profefiion,  how 
much  more  muft  theirs  be  infefted,  who  fpend  their  time  in  flu- 
dying  to  feel  the  paffions,   exprefs  the  language,   and  reprefent 
the  charafters  of  mifcreanls  and  debauchees  ?   Can   it  then  be 
lawful  in  any  to  contribute  in  theleafl:  degree  to  f|J||^kmen  in 

this  unhallowed  employment  r' 2.  '  Men  cf  g^^^arader 

going  occafionally  to  the  theatre  coniribute  to  the  fm  of  others, 
by  emboldening  thofe  to  attend  all  |,lays  indifcriminately  yvho 
are  in  mort  danger  of  infection.' 

*  In  this  enquiry,  fays  he,  we  have  reafoned  againft  what  is 
called  "  a  well  regulated  fiage."  That  is  to  fay,  inilead  of  at- 
tacking the  corruptions  which  now  adhere  to  it,  wehavcendea- 
voureH  to  fhew,  that  from  the  p\irpofe  intended  by  it,  from  the 
prefent  ftate  and  general  tafte  of  mankind,  and  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itfelfj  a  public  theatre  is  not  capable  of  fach  a  regu- 
lation as  to  make  it  confillent  with  the  purity  of  the  Chiiftian 
profefiion  to  attend  or  fupport  if.' 

Though  we  agree  with  this  author  in  many  of  his  obferva- 
tions,  and  efteem  his  Efiays  worthy  of  a  ferious  perufal,  yet  we 
think  his  zeal  too   precipitate  :    we  cannot  willi  to  fee  the  rhe^ 
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atre  aboIiiTied.  Mmikind  are  not  angels  ;  no  Jaws,  no  rernort- 
(iraiice  whatever  will  at  once  bring  the  gay  part  of  the  world 
to'that  heaveiilinefs  of  mind  of  which  he  (peaks;  they  will  have 
iheir  amtifements.  Deprive  them  of  the  iiage,  t!iey  chatige 
their  recreation,  and  purfue  their  pleafures  in  a  different,  per- 
haps a  more  exceptionable,  way  (p.  16).  A  writer,  therefore, 
betrays  his  ijinorance  of  human  nature,  who  haftily  attempts 
to  carry  his  reformation  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  :  it 
would  be  a  rhore  rational  and  fuccef^ful  fcheme  to  put  the  the- 
atre under  proper  regulations ;  and  this^  we  make  no  duubt,  13 
prafticable  *'.  * 

The  Ecclefiaflical  Charafleriftics,  and  the  Apology  for  them, 
'  compofe  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume. 

The  Charafteriliics  he  fliles  An  humble  Attempt  to  open  the 
Myffery  of  Toleration.  Our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  aU 
idea  of  this  piece  of  fatire  from  the  following  extracts. 

*  Maxim  I.  All  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  of  whatever  rank, 
Vvhether  principals  of  colleges,  profefTors  of  divinity,  iriiniiUrs, 
or  even  probationers,  that  are  fufpetfed  of  hereiy,  are  to  be 
efteemed  men  of  great  genius,  vaft  learning,  and  uncommoa 
Worth,   and  are  by  '^(jyjpieans  to  be  Tupported  and  protected.' 

'  Maxim  Ifl.  It  isanecelfary  part  of  the  charader  of  a  mo- 
derate man,  nevC-r  to  fpeak  of  the  Confelhon  of  faith  but  with 
a  fneer ;  to  give  fly  hints  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  believe 
— ^ _— — . . ,-.-4 

*  Suppofe  the  lord--chambcrIain  were  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  properly  qualified  for  that  purpofe,  ta 
examine  the  merits  of  every  dramatic  performance,  to  expunge 
every  indelicate  exprefhon,  and  prevent  the  exhibition  of  every 
thing  which  had  a  perniGious  tendency  ;  would  not  this  pro- 
duce aJBiw^iation,  and  obviate  every  material  objeftion  agairift 
the  ini^Brality  of  the  ft  age  ?  Mankind  are,  perhaps,  wot  fo' 
abandoned  as  afcetic  writers  reprefent  them;  they  would  not, 
we  may  venture  to  believe,  be-dirpleafed  with  fuch  a  regula- 
tion,  nor  would  the  theatre  be  deferted. 

*  But,  fays  our  author,  where  can  the  plays  be  found,  at 
leaft  comedies,  that  are  free  from  itriputity,  either  diredly,    or 

by  sllufion  and  double-meaning  :' There   may  fometimes, 

we  confcfs,  be  too  much  reafon  for  this  remark  ;  fome  of  them 
are  not  fo  pure  as  might  be  wiflned,  though  much  naore  fo  than 
formerly  :  but  if  fuch  a  regulation  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
were  to  take  place,  we  fl>ouJd  have  no  want  of  unexception- 
able plays ;  dramatic  writers  v/ould  foon  endeavour  to  refine 
their  fentimsnts,  and  give  a  proper  tendency  to  their  compo- 
fiti'jns. 
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it ;  and  to  mal:c  tbe  word  orihodo.vy  a  term  of  contempt  and 
reproach.' 

*  Maxim  IV.  A  good  preacher  muft  not  only  have  all  the 
above  and  fubfeqiiciit  priiicij)les  of  moderation  in  him,  as  the 
Ibiirce  of  every  thing  that  is  good  ;  but  muft,  over  and  above, 
have  the  following  fpccial  marks  and  figns  of  a  talent  for  preach- 
ing. I.  His  fubjeds  mu(t  be  confined  to  focial  duties.  2.  He 
niud:  recommend  them  only  from  rational  confiderations,  viz, 
the  beauty  and  comely  proportions  of  virtue,  and  its  advanta- 
ges in  the  prcfcnt  life,  without  any  regard  to  a  future  ftate  of 
more  extended  felf-interelt.  3.  His  authorities  muft  be  drawn 
from  heathen  writers,  kone,  or  as  few  as  poffible,  from  Scripture, 
4.  He  muft  be  very  unacceptable  to  the  common  people.* 

Thefe  maxims  are  accompanied  with  remarks,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  fpecimea: 

'  1  ftiall  fubjoin  a  iTiort  catalogue  of  the  moft  neceflary  and 
tifeful  books,  the  thorough  underitanding  of  which  will  make 
a  truly  learned  moderate  man  :  Leibnitz's  Theodicee,  and  his 
Letters,  Siiattfbury's  Charafteriflics,  Collins's  Enquiry  into  Hu- 
man Liber;y,  all  Mr.  H n's  pieces,  Chrillianity   as  old   as 

the  Creation,  D — n's  Bell  Scheme,  and  H — 's  Moral  Eflay-s. 
The  two  laft  are  Scots  authors :  and  it  is  with  pleafure  I  can 
a'lfiire  my  countrymen,  they  are  by  far  the  moft  perfect  of  them 
all,  carrying  the  confequenee  of  the  fcheme  to  the  moft  ra^ 
vifliing  height. 

'  But  to  give  a  ftill  higher  proof  of  my  deep  concern  for  the 
improvement  and  edification  of  ingenious  youth,  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  extraft  very  faithfully  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the 
above  library,  and  do  here  prefent  it  to  the  world,  under  a 
name  which  is  not  without  a  meaning,  though  not  intelligible 
to  all,  viz.  jM» 

The  Athenian  C  r.  e  e  d. 

*  I  believe  in  the  beauty  and  comely  proportions  of  dame  Na- 
ture, and  in  almighty  Fate,  her  only  parent  and  guardian  ;  for 
it  hath  been  moft  graciouOy  obliged  (blciTed  be  its  name)  to 
make  us  all  very  good. 

*  I  believe  that  the  univerfe  is  a  huge  machine,  wound  up 
from  everlafting  by  neceflity,  and  confifting  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  links  and  chains,  each  in  a  progreliive  motion  towards 
the  zenith  cf  perfection,  and  meridian  of  glory  ;  that  1  myfelf 
am  a  little  glorious  piece  of  clock-work,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel, 
or  rather  a  pendulum  in  this  grand  machine,  fwinging  hither 
and  thither  by  the  different  impulfes  of  fate  and  deftiny  ;  that 
my  foul  (if  I  have  any)  is  an  imperceptible  bundle  of  exceeding 
minute  corpufcles,  much  fmaller  than  the  fineft  Holland  fand  j 
and  that  certain  perfons,  in  a  very  eminent  ftation,  are  no- 
thing 
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thing  ^Me.  but  a  huge  colkaion  of  neceffary  agents,  who  can 
dp  nothing  at  all, 

■  «  I  believe  that  there  is  no  ill  in  the  univerfe,  nor  any  fuch 
thing  as  virtus  abfolutely  confidered  ;  that  thofe  things  viilgarlv- 
called  fin?,  are  only  errors  in  the  judgement,  and  foils  to  f>;t  otF 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  or  patches  to  adorn  her  face;  that  the 
whol-e  race  of  intelligent  beings,  even  the  devils  themfclves,  (if 
there  are  any)  Ihall  finally  be  happy  ;  fo  that  Judas  Ifcariot  is  by 
this  time  a  glorified  faint,  and  it  is  good  for  him  that  he  hatti 
been  born. 

'  In  fine,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  L.  S ,  the  faintfhip 

of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  perfpicuity  and  fublimiry  of  A e, 

and  the  perpetual  duration  of  Mr.  H n's  works,  notwith- 

ftanding  their  prefent  tendency  to  oblivion.     Amen.' 

The  third  volume  contains  a  practical  treatifeon  regeneration, 
in  which  he  affirms  that  every  child  of  Adam,  by  nature,  is  at 
enmity  with  God  ;  that  there  muft  be  an  effential  change  *  in 
order  to  falvation;  that  regeneration  muft  be  afcribed  to  the 
fupernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and  that,  till  this  is 
wrought,  the  perfon  is  in  fin,  and  can  do  nothing  but  fin,  &c» 

It  gives  us  pain  to  fee  men  of  piety  and  learning  perverting 
the  words  of  revelation,  and  inculcating  religious  notions  which 
3re  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  The  misfortune  is,  they  in- 
confiderately  apply  thofe  expreffions  which  were  addrcfled  to  the 
firft  converts,  to  Chriftians  of  the  prefent  age;  thofe  which 
were  addrefied  to  whole  focieties,  they  apply  to  individuals  ; 
thofe  things  which  are  fpoken  of  the  ejctraordinary  operations 
of  the  Koly  Spiirit  in  the  apoftolic  age,  they  afcribe  to  his  in- 
fluence in  fucreeding  times;  thofe  which  relate  to  the  praftical 
wickedneis  of  I'^ie  heathen  world,  they  apply  to  the  natural  con- 
ftitution  of  every  child  of  Adam  ;  and  thofe  which  relate  to 
the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  they  apply  to  a  future  ftate  f.  By 
thefe  means  they  invelop  the  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel  in  dark- 
neis  and  myftery,  and  father  nonfenfe  and  blafphemy  upoa 
the  word  of  God.  Our  author,  though  an  able  and  ingenious 
writer,  frequently  falls  into  thefe  miftakes,  and  abandons  the 
didates  of  reafon  and  Scripture  upon  the  authority  of  that/;v- 
cicus  body   of  divinity  called   'The  Confejfion  of  Faith  ! 


*  The  word  tff':tQ/5fr^«,  &c.  imply  an  ejjlntial  change  \  but 
expreffions  of  this  kind,  in  the  New  Teftament,  are  only  ap- 
plicable, literally  and  fri<afy,  to  the  conwrfion  of  Jews  and  hea- 
thens to  the  religion  of  ChrilK 

■j-  E.  g.  Many  palfages  relating  to  juftificatlon,  falvation,  &c. 
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J(r.  A  CoUeSiion  cf  the  Texts  in  the  New  Teflatnent  that  feem  to  fa- 
njour  the  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian  Scheme!.  With  fame  Abjirads 
frjtn  the  Antieutiy  n.vho  li-ved  before  our  Sa'viour^Jheiving  their  Opini- 
oni  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  that  Spirit  ivhotn  vje  Chrijiinns 
call  Sam'uiuv^  avd  other  Spirits.  Dedicc,te4  to  the  Memory  of  the 
'EvangeUjis  and  Apofles.      \to.      Pr.  \s.      Johndon. 

£  '"THE  following  colleftion,  fays  the  author,  ispublifhed.to  lay 
*■  before  all  impartial  readers  the  texts  that  appear  to  favour 
either  the  Trinitarians  or  Unitarians  ;  and  all  that  is  defired  of 
the  reader  is,  to  read  the  words,  without  any  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  of  any  party  or  church  whatever  :  which  is  the 
Pioteftant  dodVrine  of  private  judgment.' 

This  author's  method  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  Trinitarian 
controverfy  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  aufhority  of  a  council, 
the  fandion  of  a  creed,  or  the  articles  uf  the  church.  It  is  not 
to  be  elucidated  by  the  jargon  of  fcholaftic  terms,  or  the  fub- 
tilties  of  metaphyfics.  The  bufinefs  of  every  Chriftian,  in  this 
difpure,  is,  xo  fcarch  the  Scriptures,  to  compare  one  paffage  with 
another,  and  regulate  bis  opinion  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  the  general  tenor  of  Revelation. 

The  paffages  which  our  author  has  feletSled  are  plain,  e:c- 
prefTive,  and,  ifduly  confidered,  fufficient  to  determine  the  point 
in  quef^ion. 

The  following  fpecirnen  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an 
idea  of  this  writer's  judgment  in  the  execution  of  his  defign. 

f  The  Texts  in  the  Ne-zv  Tefla?nent  nx>hich  feem  to  fa-vour  the  Equality 
bet'ween  God  the  Father  and  his  Son  Jefus-  Chrifi. 

*  IVIatthew  the  Evanffelift. 

*  Chap.  i.  ver.  2?,.  They  ftiall  call  his  name  Emanuel,  which, 
teing  interpreted,  is,  God  with  us. 

*  N.  B.  The  word  God  is  often  in  fcripture  applied  to  angels, 
and  other  creatures,  'vtde  ch.  viii.  ver.  5,  in  1  Corinthians. 

'  Ch.  iii.  ver.  7.  Jefus  faith  unto  him.  Thou  fhalt  not  tempt 
^he  Lord  thy  God. 

*  N.  B.  The  obfervation  on  the  preceding  text  is  to  be  no- 
ticed. 

*  John  the  Evangelift. 

'  Ch.  i.  ver.  i.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

*  N.  B.  Notice  the  former  obfervation. 

*  Ch.  X  ver.  30.    I  and  my  Father  are  one. 

*  N.  B.  This  onencfs  is  explained  afterwards  in  the  cbferva- 
^ionson  another  text,  viz,  on  ver.  20,  21,  22.  ch.  xvii.  of  J''hn 
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{fie  EvangeliJl-,  and  ver.  17.  ch.  xx.  by  which  it  is  evident,  it 
doe?  not  mean  an  equality. 

'  Ch.  xii.  ver,  45.  He  that  feeth  me,  feeth  him  that  knt 
me. 

«  Ch.  xiv.  ver.  9.  Pie  that  hath  feen  me,  hath  feen  the  Fa- 
ther, and  how  fayeit  thou,  Shew  us  the  Father.  Ver.  10.  Be- 
lieveft  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ? 
The  words  that  I  Ipeak  unto  you,  I  fpeak  not  of  myfelf,  but 
the  Father  who  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doth  the  works. 

'  N  B.  As  the  Father  is  a  fpirit,  he  cannot  be  feen,  fo  that 
the  feeing  here  mentioned,  can  only  mean  feeing  him  in  his 
v/orks  ;  and  in  many  places,  after  mentioned,  he  fays,  he  does 
thefe  works  by  a  power  derived  from  the  Father,  and  here  he 
owns  himfelf  fent  by  the  Father,  and  that  the  Father  does  the 
works.  The  laft  cited  verfe  explains  the  former,  and  ,fliews  that 
the  onenefs,  or  union,  between  the  Father  and  Son,  i<:  of  the 
fame  nature  with  what  is  mentioned  in  the  fame  Evangelift, 
John,  ch.  X.  ver.  29.  and  ch.  xvii.  ver.  20,  21,  22.  which  is  af'^ 
terwards  explained,  and  imports  no  equality. 

*  Phiiippians. 

*  Ch.  ii.  ver.  6.  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 
no  robbery  to  be  equal  witli  God. 

*  N.  B.  A  very  moderate  knowledge  in  the  Greek  will  fliew, 
that  this  text  is  wrong  tranfhted,  and  the  following  verfe  fhews 
that  tranflation  to  be  inconfiftent  v/iih  it,  and  contrary  to  our 
Saviour's  meaning,  ver.  7.  But  made  himfelf  of  no  reputation, 
and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  fervant. 

'  N.  B.  The  true  tranflation  of  the  lafi:  part  of  the  f^id  6th 
verfe,  as  it  fi^ands  in  the  befc  manufcripts,  inilead  of,  thought  it 
no  robbery,  l^c.  is,  did  vot  afpire  after,  or  grafp  at,  being  equal 
with  God;  and  in  thisfenfe  the  ysh  verfe  follows  naturally. 

•  Colofuans. 

*  Ch.  i.  ver.  16.  All  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for 
him. 

'  N.  B.  That  is,  to  advance  his  glory,  and  is  fully  explain- 
ed in  Revelations,  ch.  v.  ver.  8,  o,  10.  13,  14.  io  as  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  it,  for  the  equality  between  the  Father 
and  Son. 

*  Ch.  ii.  ver.  g.  For  in  him  dvvelleth  the  fulnefs  of  the  God- 
head bodily. 

*  N.  B.  Vide  ch.  i.  ver.  19,  of  the  fame  Epifile,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  this  fulnefs  is  derived  from  the  Father,  and  fo  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  it,  for  the  equality  between  the 
father  and  Son, 

U  ^  *  I  Timothy, 
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*    I  Timothy. 
'   Ch.  i.  at  the  beginning  :   Paul  an  Apoftle  of  Jefus  ChriO, 
by    the    comnnandiTicnt  of  God  our  Saviour   and  Lord    Jefus 
Chria. 

•  N.  B.  I  have  marked  this  text,  becaufe  I  have  heard  it  made 
ufe  offer  tlie  equality  between  the  Father  and  Son  ;  but  it  feems 
to  me  to  ha've  quite  another  meaning  :  for,  Hf,  It  is  plain,  that 
the  words  Cod  our  Saviour  \\>^\t  muft  mean  a  perfon  diflindlfrom 
pur  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Father, 
2dly,  Thar  fometimes  the  word  Swviour  is  applied  to  the  Father, 
•who  may  be  as  properly  faid  to  be  our  Saviour  by  accepting  of 
Chnll's  mediation,  as  he  can  be  called  fo  for  offering  it. 

'  Ch.  ii.  ver.  3.  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  fight 
of  God  cur  S?4viour. 

•  N.  B.  The  fame  obfervation  as  on  the  preceding  verfe  is  to 
be  made.' 


XII.  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  Dioclefian,  at  Spalatro,  in 
Dalmaria.  ^v  R.  Adam,  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Jrchitecl  to  the 
Kivg  and  to  the  ^een.  Folio.  Pr.  -^l.  lOs,  in  Sheets,  Printed 
for  the  Author,  and  Jold  hy  Millar. 

WE  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  noble  and  numerous 
lift  of  fiibfcribers  prefixed  to  this  work,  and  we  are  forry 
to  obferve,  that  the  engraved  part  ofit  is  doneby  foreigners,  with 
a  tafte  and  execution- that  never  has  been  equalled  in  this  coun- 
try.  But  England  has  always  been  indebted  to  the  progrefs 

her  neighbours  have  made  in  the  fine  arts,  which  (to  make  ufe 
of  the  words  of  a  celebrated  fong)  has  rcufed  her  generous  fame, 
and  excited  her  to  an  ernulation,  v.'hich,  in  fome  cafes,  has  ter- 
minated in  excellence. 

Mr.  Adam,  the  editor  of  this  magnificent  work,  obferves, 
that  '  the  buildings  of  the  antients  are  in  architefture,  whatth? 
yvorks  of  nature  are  with  refpei^  to  the  other  arts  ;  they  ferve 
as  models  which  we  Paould  imitate,  and  as  flandards  by  which 
we  ought  to  judge  ;  for  this  reafon,  they  who  aim  at  eminence, 
either  in  the  knowledge  or  in  ihe  praftice  of  archiredlure,  find 
it  neceffary  to  view  with  their  own  eyes  the  works  of  the  anci- 
ents which  remain,  that  they  may  catchfrom  them  thofe  ideas 
of  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  which  nothing,  perhaps,  but  fucli 
an  obfervation  can  fugged.  Scarce  any  monuments  now  re- 
main of  Grecian  or  of  Roman  magnificence  but  public  build- 
'^ngs.  Temples,  amphisheatres,  and  baths,  are  the  only  work; 
yvhichhad  grandeur  and  (t-lidity  enough  to  refift  the  injuries  of 
lime,  3nd   to  defy   the  violence  of  barbarians  :.  the  private  but 

fplendid! 
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fplendid  edifices  in  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  re- 
fided,  have  all  perifhed  ;  few  velliges  remain  of  thofe  innumera- 
ble villas  with  which  Italy  was  crowded,  though  in  ereding  and 
adorning  them  the  Romans  lavilhed  the  wealth  and  fpoilsof  the 
world.  Some  accidental  allufions  in  the  ancient  poets,  fome  oc- 
cafional  defcriptions  in  their  hiftorians,  convey  fuch  ideas  of  the 
magnificence,  both  of  their  houfes  in  town  and  of  their  villas, 
as  altonifh  an  artift  of  the  prefent  age.  The  more  accurate  ac- 
counts of  thefe  buildings,  which  we  find  in  Vitruvius  and  Pliny, 
confirm  this  idea,  and  convince  us,  that  the  moft  admired  effedts 
of  modern  architefture,  are  far  inferior  to  thefe  fuperb  works, 
cither  in  grandeur  or  in  elegance.  There  is  not  any  misfortune 
which  an  archireft  is  more  apt  to  regret  than  the  deftruftion  of 
thefe  buildings ;  nor  could  any  thing  more  fenfibly  gratify  his 
curiofity,  or  improve  his  tafte,  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  private  edifices  of  the  ancients,  and  of  colleding 
from  his  own  obfervation,  fuch  ideas  concerning  the  difpofition, 
the  form,  the  ornaments,  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  apartments,  a§ 
no  defcription  can  fupply.' 

Such  were  the  confiderations  that  prompted  our- ingeniou$ 
artift  to  vifit  the  ruins  of  Dioclefian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
matia,  which  had  never  been  obferved  with  accuracy,  or  draivri 
with  any  tafie,  though  tolerably  entire.  He  fet  out  with  M. 
Cleriffeau,  an  able  French  artift,  from  Venice,  on  the  iith  of 
June,  1757,  and  arrived  on  the  zzd  of  the  fame  month  at  Spa- 
latro, which,  he  obferves,  has  a  fituation  not  only  pi(Surefc]ue 
but  magnificent,  and  evidently  derives  its  name  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  Palatium.  Reader,  think  not  that  a  tafte 
for  the  polite  arts  is  confined  to  times  or  climates.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Spalatro  have  deftroyed  fome  parts  of  the  palace,  in 
order  to  procure  materials  for  building.  In  fome  places,  houfes 
are  built  on  the  old  foundations,  and  modern  works  are  fo  inter- 
mingled with  the  ancient,  as  to  be  fcarcely  diftinguifhable.  Let 
us  not  be  prefumptuoufly  partial  :  Was  not  one  of  the  fineft  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  world,  we  mean  the  temple  of  Termi- 
nus, demoliihed  the  other  day  by  a  Gothified  Scotchman,  to 
ferve  as  materials  for  making  the  head  of  a  milldam  ?  As  an 
atonement  for  this  facrilege,  a  duke  of  Queenfbury  could  fave 
a  Stone-henge  from  the  like  impious  fate. 

The  Venetian  governor  ot  Spalatro  was  fo  much  of  a  Vandal, 
that  while  Mr.  Adam  was  delineating  this  beautiful  remain  of 
antiquity,  he  imagined  that  he  was  taking  a  plan  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place  ;  and,  had  it  not  bee[j  for  general  Grseme 
and  an  Italian  nobleman  of  tafte,  who  interpoTed  with  the  bar- 
barian, the  public  might  have  been  deprived  of  the  valuable 
S?ork  belore  us,  which,  by  a  moft  amazing  application,  was 

com- 
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completed  in  five  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  Introdufllon,  from 
whence  we  have  given  the  foregoing  extracts,  Mr.  Adam  talks 
with  a  very  becomini]:;  modeily  of  the  noble  work  exhibited  at  a 
piivate  cxpence  by  rhe  gentlemen  who  publiflied  the  Ruins  of 
Palmyra  and  Balbec. 

After  the  Iniioduilflion,  Mr.  Adam  gives  ur,  a  defcription  of 
t^le  general  plan  of  Dioclefian's  palace,  as  relVored  by  himfelf, 
explaining:  the  mannerof  c-ifpofing  the  apartmenrsin  thehoufes 
of  rhe  ancients,  in  this  part  of  the  work  no  man  has  ever 
made  a  better  ufe  than  Mr.  Adam  has  done  of  the  maxim  Ex 
pde  Herculem.  The  plan  which  he  has  laid  down  according  to 
rhe  remains  of  this  m;ignificenr  building;  is  regular,  confiftent, 
and  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  from  analogy,  is  demonftrable.  We 
are  forry  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  it,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  plates.  The 
following  general  defciiption  may,  however,  be  acceptable. 

*  The  palace  of  Dioclcfian,  at  Spalatro,  poflefied  all  thofe  ad- 
vantages of  fituation,  to  which  the  ancients  were  molt  attentive, 
and  which  they  reckoned  eflential  to  every  agreeable  villa.  The 
foil  of  that  part  of  Illyricum  was  dry  and  fertile,  though  now 
confiderable  trafts  of  land  lie  uncultivated.  The  air  is  pure 
and  wholfome  ;  and  though  extremely  hot  during  the  fummer 
months,  this  country  fekicm  feels  thofe  fultry  and  noxious  winds 
to  which  the  coaft  of  Iftria,  and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  are  ex- 
pofed.  By  the  care  of  the  architcd,  in  obferving  an  excellent 
precept  of  Vitruvius  *,  every  inconvenience  arifing  from  the 
winds  is  avoided  as  far  as  pofiible  ;  the  principal  ftreets  or  aper- 
tures of  the  villa  being  fo  difpofed,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the 
impreflion  of  any  of  the  winds  which  blew  moft  frequently  in 
this  climate.  The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  lefs  beautiful, 
than  the  foil  and  climate  were  inviting.  Towards  the  weft  lies 
the  fertile  fhore  that  ftretches  along  the  Adriatic,  in  which  a 
number  of  fmall  iflands  are  fcattered  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
give  this  part  of  the  fea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  the 
north- weft  lies  the  bay  which  led  towards  the  ancient  city  of 
Salona,  and  the  country  beyond  it  appearing  in  fight,  forms  a 
proper  contraft  to  that  more  extenfive  profpecT:  of  water  which 
the  Adriatic  prefents  to  the  fouth  and  to  the  coaft.  Towards 
the  north  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular  moun- 
tains, fituated  at  a  proper  diftance.  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  villages,  woods,  and  vineyards.' 

With  rega^rd  to  the  building  itfelf,  Mr.  Adam  informs  us, 
that  the  dimenfions  of  one  fide  of  its  quadrangle,  including  the 
towers,  are  no  lefs  than  698  feet,  thofe  of  the  other  are  592  feet, 

*  '  Vitruvius,  lib.  i.  c.  4  &  6.  lib.  vi.  c.  i. 

making 
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faking  the  fuperficial  content  413,216  feet,  being  nearly  nine 
Engiifti  acres  and  an  half.  The  whole  building  was  of  a  quadran? 
gular  form,  and  was  divided  by  two  large  ftreets,  leading  to  the 
different  gates,  and  crofling  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
principal  ftreet  which  we  enter  from  the  north,  is  36  feet  3 
inches  in  breadth  ;  its  length,  from  the  infide  of  the  gate  to  the 
place  where  it  interfei^s  the  ftreet  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft, 
fs  238  feet  5t  inches  ;  the  breadth  of  the  other  ftreet  is  the 
fame,  and  it  extends  424  feet  6  inches.  Both  of  them  are 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  arcades  of  13  feet  wide,  many  of 
which  are  (till  entire.  The  firft  of  thefe  ftreets  leads  diredlly 
%o  the  Periftylium,  which  was  the  name  the  ancients  gave  to 
the  area,  or  court,  before  their  villas.  The  remaining  parts 
of  the  defcription  of  this  noble  palace  we  mnft  ornit,  becaufe,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  it  would  be  unintelligible  without  the 
plates. 

Having  thus  done  juftice  to  this  moft  magnificent  work,  and, 
we  hope,  to  the  abilities  of  its  editor,  our  readers  will  not  fufpeft 
us  of  any  malevolence,  when  we  fay,  that  thearchitedure  of  it  is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  Dioclefian's  baths.  We  wilh,  for  the 
f^ke  of  the  fine  arts,  that  Mr.  Adam,  if  he  is  pofTeffed  of  the 
drawings  of  the  latter,  had  given  the  publication  of  then^ 
the  preference  to  the  fuperb  work  now  before  us;  nor  can 
we  clofe  this  article  without  obferving  that,  ftrong  as  our  venera- 
tion is  for  the  works  of  antiquity,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
an  Earl  Temple,  aCountefs  of  Leicefter,  a  Lord  Scarfdale,  and 
many  other  Esiglilli  noble  perfonages,  are  more  elegantly  as 
wellas  more  comfortably  lodged  than  the  emperor Dloclefian  was 
when  he  inhabited  this  fuperb  edifice.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
cannot  adopt  the  high  idea  which  Mr.  Adam  endeavours  to  give 
us  of  this  emperor's  tafte ;  for  the  difparity  between  this  palace 
and  his  baths  feems  to  render  it  accidental,  and  that  it  pointed 
rather  towards  ftate  and  magnificence  than  true  gracefulnefs  and 
beauty. 


XIII.    Philofophical  TranfaSions,   giving  feme  Account  of  the  prefent 
Undertaking!,     Studies,   and  Labours,   of  the   Ingenious^    in   ?nar.y 
conftderahle   Parts  of  the  World.      Vol.  LIII.  for  the  Tear  1763. 
^io.     Pr.  izs.     Davis  and  Reymers.     [Concluded.] 

THE  twenty-ninth  article  of  the  volume  before  us  (fee  page 
2  I  8  of  our  laft)  contains  A  curious  method  of  leflening  rhe 
quantity  of  friaion  in  engines,  by  Keane  Fitzgerald,  Erq;F.R  S. 

This    article  we  think  is  penned  with  great  accuracy  and 

precifion,  and  the  principles  and  experiments  which  it  contains, 
i«ay  be  improved  to  vaft  advantage  in  mechanics. 

We 
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We  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  thirty-fecond  article,  which 
contains  An  account  oi  the  fiiccels  of  the  haik.  of  the  willow  in 
the  cure  of  agues  ;  in  a  l.-ftci  to  the  Right  Honourahle  George 
earl  of  Macclesti  Id,  preluient  ot  R.  S.  from  the  Revd.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Stone,  of  Chipping-  Norton  in  Oxfordlhire. — Mr.  Stone  ac- 
quaints us,  under  thT'^  h^ad,  that  he  has  ufed  the  medicine  in  quef- 
tion  for  five  years  (ucceffively  and  fuccefsfuliy  in  cafes  of  agues. 
We  are  not  fure  how  far  the  gent!enien  oi  the  faculty  may  think 
it  fafe  to  follow  his  praftice  :  we  fliould  be  forry  if  a  friend  whom 
we  valued,  hnd  no  other  chance  for  life  than  wha^  this  medi- 
cine could  afford  him. 

The  thiity-founh  article  contains  Roman  infcriptions  at  Tu- 
nis in  Africa,  copied  about  the  year  1730,  by  Dr.  Carilos,  a 
native  of  Madrid,  then  phyfician  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  commu- 
nicated "by  John  Locke,  Efq;  F.  R.  S- This  is  a  coUeftion  of 

a  large  number  of  infcriptions,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  lo- 
cal hillory  of  Tunis,  where  inicription>  feem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  times  of  Chiiftianity.  It  appears  from  an  infcription, 
that  Adrian  built  an  amphitheatre  at  a  pl'.ce  called  Taborba, 
five  leagues  from  Tunis,  which  was  demolilhed  by  a  barbarian 
called  Mahomet  Bey.  Among  thofe  infcriptions  we  meet  witd 
fome  poetry,  particularly  two  lines  add:  eflcd  to  the  ftone  ftatue 
pf  a  cock  on  the  top  of  a  tower. 

Cuju;  Jl  memhris  njocem  nalura  dedijfet 
Cogerat  hie  omms  Jurgere  mane  decs. 

Several  papers  in  this  volume  relate  to  earthquakes,  and  may 
be  of  ufe  towards  eftabilfliing  a  general  theory  of  the  fubterra- 
peous  regions. 

The  vegetable  fly,  which  employs  the  forty-fourth  head, 
tranfmitted  by  Dr.  W.  Watfon,  feems  to  have  been  miftaken 
for  another  fubftance. 

The  forty-fifth  article   is,    An   attempt    to  explain   a  Pu- 
fjic  infcription  lately  difcovered  in  the  ifland  of  Malta.     In  a 
letter  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Biich,  D.  D.  Secret.  R.  S.  from 
the   Reverend  John   Swinton,  B.  D.  of  Chrift-Church,  Oxon. 
F.  R.S.  and  member  of  the  Etrufcan   academy  of  Cortona  in 
Tufcany. This  infcription  was  communicated  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Lyttelton   to  Mr.  SwiHton,  and  was  fent  from 
Rome  by  the  Abate  Venuti,  antiquary  to  the  pope,     Mr.  Swin- 
ton's  explanation  of  it   deferves  great  apphufe.     The  fenfe  of 
^he  infcription,  according  to  that  ingenious  gentleman,  is  as 
,  follows:  "  The  interior  part  of  the  houfe  of  long  duration  (or 
'  long  home,  i.  e.  the  grave)— The  fepukhre  of  an  upright  man 
depofited  (hert )  in  a  moil  found  (or  dead)  fieep— -The  people 
having  a  great  affection  for  him  were  valUy  concerned  when 
2  Hanni- 
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Hannibal  the  fon  of  Barmelec  (Barmilc  or  Boraiilc)  was  put 
into  the  earth  or  interred." 

^  The  forty-feventh  head  contains,  *  Second  Paper  concern- 
ing the  parallax  of  the  fun  determined  from  the  obfervations  of 
the  late  tranfit  of  Venus,  in  which  this  fubjei!:^  is  treated  of  more 
at  length,  and  the  quantity  of  the  parallax  more  fully  afcer- 
tained.     By  James  Short,  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.' 

The  fiftieth  article   gives  An  account  of  a    blow  upon  the 
heart,  and   of  its  effeas  :   by   Mark  Akenflde,  M.  D.   F.  R.  S. 

and  phyfician    to   her  majefty. This  patient  was   admitted 

into  St.  Thomas's  hofpital :  hfs  complaint  arofe  from  a  blow  or 
pufli  he  received  from  his  mafter,  vhich  drove  the  edge  of  a 
plate  forcibly  between  t^'O  of  his  ribs,  and  ftriking  his  heart, 
he  died  of  the  hurt  or  wound. 

The  fifty-firft  article  contains  Ratio  conficiendi  nitrum  ia 
Podolia  :  Authore Wolf,  M.  D.  or,  The  method  of  ma- 
king falt-petre  in  Podolia  :  communicated  by  Mr,  Henry  Ba- 
ker, F.  R.  S. This  account  is  wriften  in  Latin,  and  is  cu- 
rious and  entertaining.  We  are  told,  that  the  Fodolian  and 
the  Ukranian  nirre  is  produced  by  an  elixivation  of  earth  and 
alhes,  and  the  procefs  is  extremely  curious.  The  earth  is  of  a 
peculiir  kind,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire  whether 
fuch  may  not  be  difcovered  in  this  country. 

The  fifty-t!.ird  paper  gives  us  An  account  of  the  Sea-Pen, 
or  Pennauila  Phofphorea  of  T.innEUs;  likewife  a  defcription  of 
a  new  fpticies  of  Sea-Pen,  found  on  the  coafl  of  South  Carolina, 
with  obfervations  on  Sea-Pens  ih  general.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Honourable  Coote  Molefworth,  Efq;  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  from 
John  Ellis,  Ef'q;  F.  R.  S.  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Upfal.- — We  cannot  do  juilice  to  this  extraordinary  article 
without  tranfcribing  the  author's  account  of  it. 

*  This  curious  Tea  produ<^ion,  I  find,  by  your  letter,  you 
took  for  a  new  kind  of  coralline,  and  not  without  reafjn,  whea 
upon  examining  it  (as  it  was  not  long  taken  out  of  the  fea) 
there  were  ftill  remaining  feveral  of  the  fuckers  like  heads  of 
Polypes  difpofed  along  its  fickle-lhaped  Pinnulje.  But  whea 
you  hear  of  more  of  its  properties,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  belongs  to  another  clafs  of  animals;  I  fiiall  mention 
only  one  at  prefent,  till  I  come  to  defcrihe  it  more  particularly, 
and  that  is,  that  it  floats  or  fwims  about  freely  in  the  fea  ;  where- 
as Corals,  Corallines,  Alcyonia,  and  all  that  order  of  beings, 
adhere  firmly  by  their  bafes  to  fubmarine  fubfliances. 

«  This  animal  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
■  of  the  Sea- Pen  ;  many  of  the  old  authors  took  it  for  a  Fucus 
or  fea  plant. 

-     This 
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*  This  fpecies  of  yours^has  beeti  found  in  the  Ocean  from  the 
coaft  o\  Norway  to  the  moll  remote  parts  of  the  Mediterrantan- 
Sca,  and  not  only  dragged  up  in  trawls  from  great  depths  of 
thw  Tea,  but  often  found  floating  near  the  furface. 

*  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algiers,  remarks  that  they  af- 
ford fo  great  a  light  in  the  night  to  the  fifhermen,  that  they  can 
plainly  difcover  the  fifli  fwimrning  about  in  various  depths  of 
the  fea.  From  this  extraordinary  property  Doftor  Linnaeus  calls 
this  fpecies  of  Sea  Pen,  Pennatula  Pbofphorea,  and  remarks,  af- 
ter giving  the  fynonyms  of  other  authors.  Habitat  in  Oceano  fun- 
dum  illuminans. 

*  In  order  to  attempt  a  defcription  of  it;  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  this  animal  is  not  unlike  one  of  the  quill  feathers 
of  a  bird's  wing,   but  they  are  found  of  different  fizes   from  4 
to  8  inches  in   length  ;   this  of  yours  is  about  4  inches   long  ; 
the  lower  half  of  it  is  naked,  round,  and  white,  not   unlike  the 
quill  part  of  a  writing  pen  ;  the  upper  part  reprefents   that  of 
the  feathered  part  of  the  pen,  and  is  of  a  reddifli   colour,  but 
faded  by  foaking  it  often  in  water  in  oider  to  examine   it  more 
minutely.     This  upper  half  (which  arifcs   from   the  quill  and 
is  feathered  on  both   fides)   is  a  little  compreffed,  and  becomes 
fiiullerand  fmaller  till  it  ends  in  a  point  at  the  top  ;  along  the 
back  clthis,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  inner  fide  of  a  common 
writing  pen,  there  is  a  groove  in  the  middle  from   the   quill  to 
the  extren)ity:  from  each  fide  of  this  upper  part   of  the  Item 
proceed  little  parallel  feather-like  fins  ;   thefe  begin  at  the  top  of 
the  quill  part,  very  fmall  on  t-och  fide  at  firft,   but  lengthen  as 
they  advance  towards  the  middle  ;  from  hence  they  fliorten  gra- 
dually on  each  fide,  till  they  end  at  a  point   at  the   top  ;  their 
terminations  preferving  on  each  fide  the  figure  of  the  fegmeiiit 
of  a  circle.      I  come  now  to  confider  more  minutely  thefe  Pin- 
xiulae,  or  feather-like  fins,  that   projed  on  each  fide,   and  form 
the  upper  part  of  this  animal.    Thefe  are  evidently  defigned  by 
jiature  to  move  the  animal  backward  or  forward  in  the  fea,  con- 
fequently  to  do  the  office  of  fins,  while  at   the   fame  time,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  fuckers  or   mouths  furnifhed  with   fila- 
ments or  claws,  they  were  certainly  intended  to   provide  food 
for  its  fupport;  for  notwithrtanding  what  Dr.  Linnaeus  has  faid 
in  regar^to  its  mouth  in  his  fyftem  of  nature,  viz.  Os  hafeos  com- 
tHune  rotundum,  J  could  not,  with  the  help  of  the  beft  glalTes,  dif- 
cover that  the  point  of  the  tafe  was  penetrated  in  the  leaff,   fo 
that  lam  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  animal,  like  the   Hydra 
^rdica  or  Greenland  Polype,  which  I  have  defcribed  in  my  Ef- 
fay  on  CortUine?,  nouriflies  and  fupports  itfelf  by  thefe  fuckers 
or  Polype-like  figures  ;  that  by  thefe,  both  kinds  take  in  their 
food,  and  have  no  other  viAble  means  of  difcharging  the  exuviis^ 
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of  the  animals  they  feed  upon,  than  by  the  fame  way  which 
they  take  them  in  ;  and  that,  from  attentively  confidering  the 
ftrudure  and  manner  of  living  of  both  thefe  animals,  I  fhall 
make  no  doubt  in  claffing  them  in  the  fame  ger>us  of  Ptnnatula, 
though  they  vary  very  much  in  their  exterior  form  and  fize, 
and  confequently  are  of  very  different  fpeiies. 

*  The  rtem  of  tne  fuckers  of  this  animal  is  of  a  cylindrical 
form  ;  from  the  upper  past  proceed  8  fine  white  filaments  or 
claws  to  catch  their  food :  when  they  retreat  on  the  alarm  of 
danger  they  draw  ihemfcives  into  their  caics,  whicli  are  formed 
like  the  denticles  of  the  Corallines ;  but  hsre  each  denticle  isfur- 
nilhed  with  fpiculs:,  which  clofe  together  round  the  entrance  C'i 
the  denticle,  and  protect  this  tender  part  from  external  injurieis.'' 

This  article  is  illuftrated  by  plates,  which  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  form  of  this  extraordinary  production.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  the  learned  editors  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions 
do  not  pretend  to  give  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  publications  they  ufher  into  the  world;  neither  fiiall  we.' 
It  would  be  unjuft  to  make  the  proprietors  of  a  ftage  coach  or 
a  palTage-boat  accountable  for  the  charsders  or  morals  of  the 
perfons  they  carry.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if  we  have  pointed 
out  thofe  articles  which  we  think  are  the  beft  entitled  to  the 
notice  of  the  public. 


XIV.  The  Origin  of  Language  and  Nations,  hieroglyfically,  ety?nolo^ 
gically,  and  topographically  defined  and  fixed,  after  the  Method  of  an 
EngUfh,  Celtic,  Greek,  «W  Latin  En>ilifh  Lexicon.-  Together 
nuith  an  h'fiorical  Preface,  an  hier ogly fie al  Definition  of  Charaiters^ 
a  Ctlric  general  Gra7nmar,  and  ^various  other  Matters  of  Antiquity^ 
Treated  of  in  a  Method  entirely  nenv.  By  Rowland  Jones,  EJq'y 
of  the  Inner  Temple.     Z-vo.     Pr.  los.  bd. 

R.  Jones,  the  author  of  this  didionary,  fhculd  we  urge 
a  certain  charge  aijainfl:  him,  may  anfwer  as  a  greater 
itian  did,  "  We  are  not  mad,  moft  noble  Critical  Reviewers.'* 
He  may  add,  that  it  is  the  lot  of  every  grea'  genius  to  be 
thought  fo  by  every  perfon  who  does  not  underftand  what  he 
writes.  This  may  poaibly  be  the  cafe  with  our  author,  and 
therefore  we  fhall  fubmit  fome  paiTages  of  his  work  to  the  judg- 
ment of  thofe  elevated  capacities  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
comprehend  him.  Tn  his  preface,  which  is  intended  as  a  critical 
introduction  to  his  Di-Siionary,  we  have  the  following  fpecimen 
ot  his  manner  of  treating  letters  and  charasfiers,  in  which  he 
makes  molt  notable  difcoverics ;  the  reader,  however,  is  previoufly 
to  underftand,  that  in  this  quotation  we  give  the  moft  intelii- 
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gible,  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  common  fcnfe,  the  leaft 
exceptionable  part  of  this  performance. 

*  The  charafler  and  letter  o,  being  the  alpha  and  omega, 
and  as  the  indefinite  circle  of  time  and  fpace,  comprehend- 
ing all  nature,  as  well  as  all  charaders  and  letters,  ihnds  fore- 
moft  in  my  alphabet.  This  charadler  and  letter  in  a  more  con- 
fined fenfe  In  the  compofition  of  language,  feems  to  be  a  par- 
ticle, reprefenting  a  globe,  the  fnn,  a  wheel,  &c.  in  a  primary 
fenfe,  as  the  Ihape  and  figure  of  the  charafter  has  fome  affinity 
or  likenefs  to  the  objefls  themfelves ;  and  in  a  fecondary  fenfe, 
motion,  heat,  light,  ^-c.  as  they  are  qualities  belonging  to  the 
feveral  external  objefts  which  this  charader  reprefents ;  when 
it  happens  to  be  the  only  vowel  in  a  particle  or  word,  other 
letters  are  added  to  (hew  what  kind  of  o  it  ftands  for,  as  in  the 
Celtic  word  ol,  all,  the  1  is  joined  to  exprefs  it  to  be  the  o  ex- 
tended, which  will  be  farther  explained  under  the  letter  1  ;  but 
when  an  o  ftands  by  itfelf,  it  is  either  an  interjection  or  a  pre- 
pofition,  as  o  from,  becaufe  the  fun  is  at  a  diftanre  from  us  5 
o,  a  note  of  admiration,  becaufe  the  fun  is  admirable  ;  o  is  alfo 
a  note  of  abhorring,  which  is  the  fan^e  as  to  fay  move  from  or 
away  ;  but  the  more  natural  found  of  this  letter  feems  to  be  the 
note  of  admiration,  which  found  feems  to  be  peci'liar  to  man, 
as  if  he  alone  of  all  animals  was  to  look  upwards,  from  a,  which 

.is  the  firft  natural  note  of  other  animals;  and  in  the  Celtic  it 
ought  to  be  founded  like  the  Englifli  and  Latin  0;  the  w  Hand- 
ing in  the  Celtic  in  the  place  of  00,  ou,  and  the  great  o,  and 
therefore  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  every  admirable-being,  as  God, 
man,  animals,  and  other  exiftences,  as  appears  in  the  lexicon. 
The  o  alfo  expreffes  the  number  which  comprehends  all  num- 
bers, and  was  io  formed  from  its  containing  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  creation,  &c.  as  appears  in  the  lexicon  under  the  feve- 
ral words  which  make  up  and  exprefs  the  feveral  numbers  to 
the  number  ten.' 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  that 
infpiration  and  learning  which  vulgar  capacities  are  but  too 
apt  to  term  enthufiafm  and  extravagance,  proceeds  through  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet  ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  feleft- 
ing  any  j)afisges  that  ignorant  mortals  may  think  nonfenfe,  we 
ftiail  prefent  our  jeaders  with  the  explanation  of  the  ten  firft 
words  of  his  diclionary. 

«  ABBOT;  Aecd  ;  Abatos  ;  Abbas.  Thefe  words  are  from 
the  particle  a,  and  the  Celtic  primitive  bod,  an  abode,  an  ab- 
bot being  always  refident  at  one  place. 

*  Able  to  be  ;  Dixon  ;  Ixuein  ;  Posse.  Able  is  compound- 
ed of  the  particles  a-bi  al,  the  high  life;  dixon  is  from  id-uxa- 
un,  it  is  the  highefi  one;  whence  ixuein  :  pofle  is  from  p-o-ifa, 
a  thing  from  being  the  loweft, 

•  Abli  ; 
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*  Able;  Abl  or  Gallu  ;  Alkei  ;  Habilis.     GalluisfroiTl 
g-al,  an  high  adiion  ;  whence  alkei ;  able  and  the  reil  are  ex- 
plained under  the  laft  clafs  of  words. 

*  Able;  Dixoni  ;  Ixuo  ;  Queo.  The  Latla  term  comes 
from  the  Greek  or  Celtic,  the  reft  are  defined  under  the  laft 
clafs. 

'Abode  or  Habitation  ;  Bod;  Oiekema  ;  Habitatio. 
The  Celtic  word  bod  is  a  compound  of  bi-w-id,  it  is  man's 
living  or  dwelling ;  whence  abode,  habitatio  and  habitation  : 
ojkema  is  from  w-cau-am,  a  Ihut  or  covering  about  a  man,  as 
oikos  is  from  w-cau-fi,  it  is  man's  inclofure. 

'  Abolish;  DitEU  ;  Aboleo  ;  Aboleo.  The  root  of  thefe 
terms  feems  to  be  the  Celtic  word  colli  or  olli,  to  be  loft,  with 
ab,  di  and  ap  prefix'd,  fignifying  from  or  without,  that  is,  to 
forgive ;  as  for  example,  abolifh  is  from  ab-oUi-fi,  it  is  from 
being  loft. 

'  Above;  Ar  or  Gor  ;  Yper  ;  Supra.  Ar  h^re  ought  to 
be  pronounced  ftiort  to  diftinguilh  it  from  ar  or  aar,  fignifying 
earth  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  had  its  origin  from  this  term,  be- 
caafe  we  are  upon  or  above  the  earth  ;  uprr  is  from  the  Celtic 
y-pe-ar,  the  part  above  ;  fupra  is  from  fip-ar,  it  is  the  part 
above,  ar  being  tranfpofed  into  ra  ;  above  is  from  the  Celtic 
rab-ef,  it  is  up,  the  Celtic  f  being  of  the  fame  efFeft  with  the 
Englilh  V  confonant. 

*  About  ;  Am  ;  Amphi  ;  Circum.  The  Celtic  am  feems 
to  be  a  primitive  compoftd  of  a-am,  a  round  of  hill?,  or  fur- 
rounding  mountains ;  whence  amphi,  with  the  addition  of  phi 
fignifying  me  :  circum  is  from  the  Celtic  cirx-am,  routad  a- 
bout ;  and  cirx  is  a  compound  of  ac-ir-ux,  the  radical  vowel 
being  commoiily  dropped  in  Celtic  compofitions,  though  ge- 
nerally to  be  underftood. 

*  Abrupt  ;  Rhwygedig  ;  Apporox;  Abruptus.  Rhwyg 
a  rent,  compofed  of  ir-w-ig,  an  angry  man's  aflion,  is  the  pri- 
mitive here ;  to  which  the  prepofitions  ab  and  ap  being  pre- 
fixed, the  other  words  were  formed  ;  fo  that  a  rent  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  an  angry  man's  action. 

*  Abscond  ;  Dirgelu  ;  Sungkalupto  ;  Abscondo.  Dir- 
gelu  is  from  di  ir-gel,  to  hide  from  the  light;  whence  the  Greek 
term  was  formed,  with  a  fmall  variation  ;  abfcpndo  and  ab- 
fcond  feem  to  be  compounded  of  the  particles  abs-ac-en-id, 
it  is  without  adding  high,  or  appearing.' 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  we  inform  the  public,  that  the  above 
is  but  a  very  imperfeft  fpecimen  of  our  author's  critical  abili- 
ties in  the  Celtic  language.  Were  we  to  dip  deeper  into  this 
infcrutable  performance,  we  fhould  have  far  greater  opportu- 
r.iiies  of  admirixig  our  author.  We  cannot,  hpwever,  refin  the 
Vol.  XVIII.  O^Yc^f/-,  1764.  X  tempta- 
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temptation  of  tranfcribiiig  the  following  etymologies,  er;)eciall/ 
as  two  of  them  have  a  particular  relation  to  the  fair  ftfx. 

♦  Whether;  Ai  ;  Eme  or  Eite;.  An  or  Utruai,  Ai  19 
from  ai,  earth  or  adion  ;  an  is  from  a-ni,  earth  or  not;  eite 
is  from  ai-it,  it  is  ai,  that  is,  earth  or  adicn  :  eme  is  from  ai- 
am,  earth  or  ad\ion  ;  utrnm  is  from  ai-tir-am,  aftion,  or 
the  part  pofleffcd  ;  whether  is  from  xwith  ar,  earth  or 
breath.' 

♦  Whore;  Pytan  ;  Porne  ;  Meretrix.  Pytan  is  from 
py-tan,  a  filthy  or  dirry  under,  or  from  pe-tan,  an  under  thing  j 
porne  Teems  to  be  from  p  arni,  the  thing  upon  her  ;  or  from 
phy-arni,  the  phye  upon  her  ;  whore  is  from  whoar,  all  upon 
her,  who,  as  in  whole,  here  fignifying  all  ;  meretrix  is  from 
merx-trix,   an  unfortunate  woman.' 

♦  Wife  or  Wor*iAN  ;  Gwarig  or  Merx  ;  Oar  or  Gune, 
GuKAiKos  ;  MunER.  Of  UxoR.  Woman  is  from  woman,  an 
animal  from  man  ;  wife  is  fiom  wy-fi,  my  animal  ;  gwarig  is 
from  gwr-ag,  from  man;  merx  is  from  mi-ur-ax,  my  offspring; 
oar  is  from  \vr,  man  ;  gune  is  from  ag-un,  from  one  ;  uxor  is 
from  ax-ur,  from  man;  mulier  is  from  ma-il  wr,  the  great 
race  of  man.' 

Towards  the  end  of  this  work  we  have  an  hiftorical,  or  ra- 
ther (as  it  ought  to  be  called)  a  geographical  lexicon,  which 
■we  conceive  to  be  executed  with  a  fmaller  degree  of  genius  and 
learning  than  the  preceding,  becaufe  we  underlland  feveral  paf- 
fages  of  it,  though  of  others  we  are  quite  ignorant  ;  and,  in- 
deed, by  far  the  greatelt  part  of  it  is  ynintelligible  to  us.  The 
author  talks  like  a  druid  rifing  out  of  the  grave  after  eighteen 
hundred  years  fleep.  No  man  dares  difbelieve  him,  and  no  cri- 
tic can  contradict  him. 
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XV.     FRANCE. 

PARIS.  Hartnonie  des  Pfeaumes  Iff  de  fEvafigzh,  ou  TraduSlion 
des  Pfeaumes  i3  des  Cantiques  de  VEghfe,  wvec  des  Notes  relati'ves 
ilia  Vulgate,  tffc.  That  is,  •! he  Harmony  of  the  Pfalms  and  the  Gof- 
■pel,  or,  a  'Tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  and  Church  Canticles,  njoith  Notes 
relative  to  thi  Viclgate,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Hebrew  Text.  For 
the  Brothers  Eftienne,  in  izmo. — This  is  a  pofthumous  work  of 
the  learned  abbcPluohe,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for 
many  excellent  perforrr.arices.  The  key  which  this  celebrated 
author  makes  ufe  of  in  the  explanation  of  thefe  facred  canti- 
f.les,  generally  fpcaking,  is  very  fiiiiple  ;  his  tranflation  is  ele- 
7  '  gans 
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gant  and  lilera!,  and  his  remarks,  pointing  out  the  dltTerence 
between  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  tranflations,  are  fraught  whti 
erudition. 

Jmujemem  Philofophiques  fur  diver fes  Parties  des  Sciences ^  et  prin- 
dpalement  de  la  Phyfique  et  des  Mathcmaiiques.  Par  le  Pcre  Bcna-ven- 
ture  Abat,  Cordelier  de  I'Ohfervance,  ij  Jffocie  des  Belles  Lettres  de 
Barcehne.  That  is,  PhiloJ'ophical  Amujements  en  dijfcrent  Parts  of 
the  Sciences,  and  chiefy  of  Natural  Phiicfphy  and  the  Mathematics. 
By  Ffl//?>^r  Bonaventure  Abat,   a  Francilcan  Friar.      To  be  had  at 

Defaint  ^WSaillant'/,  in  'li^o. This  ingenious  and  agreeable 

work  contains  twelve  treatifes,  or  amufemenrs.  They  dwell 
chiefly  on  optics,  without  negleding  the  interelting  pans  ofna- 
tural  philofophy.  The  reader  will  be  particularly  pltafed  with 
the  experiments  which  the  author  has  made  to  determine  the 
real  focus's  of  burning  glalTcs.  He  will  alio  be  delighted  witli 
his  proofs  of  the  poflibility  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes's  fpying  glafs, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  enemy's  fleet  was  feen  ar  the  diltanca 
of  upwards  of  an  hundred  leagues ;  and  tht:  learned  muft  ap- 
plaud the  erudition  he  difplays  In  his  conjedures  concerning  the 
exilfence  of  this  famous  fpying-glafs. 

Recueil  des  Memoiresles  plus  inter ejfans  de  Chyme  et  d^HiJIcire  Natu- 
relle,  contenus  dans  Us  Adles  de  V  Academie  d'UpJal,  Cff  dans  les  Memoir es 
de  r  Academie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  de  Stockholm.  That  i«,  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  mojl  interefting  Memoirs  of  Chemijiry  and  Natural  Hijhry, 
contained  in  the  Ads  of  the  Academy  o/'Upfal,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  puhlijhed from  the  Tear 
1720/0  1760,  tranfated  from  the  L,2it\i\  and  the  German.  For 
'Didot  Junior.  In  t-ivo  Vols,  in  iz?no. Thofe  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  zeal  and  application  of  the  Swedilh  nation  in  the 
cultivation  of  chemillry,  and  with  the  particular  conveniencies; 
which  their  fituation  afi^ords  them  of  entering  more  deeply  into 
the  metallic  branch  of  that  fcience,  will  be  more  fenfible  than 
others  of  the  value  of  this  colleflion,  which  contain  no  lefs  than 
forty- five  memoirs. 

The  fame  bookfeller  has  lately  publifhed,  in  5  volumes  in 
Svo.  the  following  work,  intitled,  Didionaire  Raifnne  Uni<verJ'il 
d^HiJfoire  Naiurelle,  conienant  VHiftoire  des  Animaux,  des  Vcgetaiix, 
tt  des  Mineraux,  i^  celle  des  Corps  celefes,  des  Meteores,  et  acs  autrcs 
principaiix  Phenomenes  de  la  Nature,  llyc.  That  is,  A  Rational  and 
General  DiQionary,  containing  the  Hijlory  of  Animals,  Vegetables,  Mi' 
nerals,  Hewvejdy  Bodies,  Meteors,  and  other  chief  Phoc7iomena  of  Na- 
ture ;  ^jjith  the  Plijhry  and  Defcripticn  of  the  fmple  Drugs  extraSed 
from  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  a  particular"' Account  rf  their  Ufes  in 
Medicine,  in  prluate  Families,  in  Agriculture,  as  nx-dl  as  in  the  Je^vaal 
Arts  and  Manu failures. — The  public  are  unanimous  in  commend- 
mg  this  work,  the  very  title  of  which  fufficiently  ilicwsits  exten- 
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live  ufc.  We  are  only  toobferve,  that  tht  different  fubjedls  ace 
not  fo  unconnefled  as  one  would  apprehend  from  a  work  cora- 
])iled  in  the  form  of  a  diflionaiy.  The  author  has  contrived  to 
connedl  them  almoft  fyftematically,  by  uniting  under  each  arti- 
cle the  fcveral  ft.bjeds  that  '  bear  any  relation  to  them,  and  by 
forming  them  into  a  great  number  of  general  articles,  which 
ferve  as  lb  many  points  oi  view,  from  whence  the  reader  may 
obferve  the  analogy  of  the  genera  and  fpecies,  and  com^jrehend 
the  chain  of  relations,  which  conned  rhe  different  branches  of 
each  kingdom.'  Thus  the  author  explains  himfelf  in  an  adver- 
tifement  piefixed  to  this  excellent  work. 


XVI.     GERMANY. 

VIENNA.  Hijioria  mcdica  triiim  morborum,  qui  anr.o  t  760,  fre- 
qiicnliffiine  in  nnfocotnio  tnihi  occurrebant.  Cui  adjeSta  eji  nota- 
hilium  Obfervationum  Af  atomic  arum  decas.  Au£lor  Joanne  Georgia 
Bajenobrl,  Ncfoccmii  Hifpanici  Medico  Ordinario,  iy6y  large  S'vo. 
fp.  I  10.     For  ].  T.  Trattner. 

The  fame  bookfeller  has  alfo  printed,  'Nicdai  Olahi  Metropo- 
litan Strigcnienjji  Huvgaria  i^  Jttila,  finje  de  Originibiis  Gentis  l£ 
Regni  Huvgaria',  Situ,  Habitu,  Opportut.itatibus  £ff  Rebus,  Bella,  Pa- 
ctque  ab  Atiila  gejlis,  Libri  duo,  nunc  primum  ex  codice  Cafareo  Ola- 
hi tnanu  emendata  ccnjun8tm  ediii^  I7^3»  large  ^'vo.  pp.  244. — 
Thefe  two  works  of  Olahus,  a  learned  Hungarian  of  the  j6th 
century,  were  publilhed  before:  but,  not  to  mention  that  they 
had  been  printed  feparately,  the  former  appears  at  prefent  with 
confiderable  correaions  and  additions,  which  were  found  in  the 
author's  own  manufLripr.  The  new  editor,  M.  Adam  Francis 
Collariiis,  has  added  to  thefe  two  books,  fome  other  pieces  rela- 
tive to  the  hiflory  of  Hungary,  and  which,  before  this  time,  had 
never  feen  the  public  light. 

Berlin.  At  a  public  meeting  held  the  7th  of  June,  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  ProfcfTor  Formey,  after  a  dif- 
cou'rfe  relative  to  the  fubjecl,  declared  that  the  prize  for 
this  year  had  been  adjudged  to  the  author  of  the  memoir.  No. 
6.  with  the  following  motto,  Pacatumque  regit  patriis  virtutibus 
crhem;  and,  upon  opening  the  note,  it  appeared  to  be  Francis 
Sabbathier,  profefibr  in  the  college  of  Chalons  fur  Marne.  M. 
Formey  afterwards  propofed  the  quertion  ftarted  by  the  mathe- 
matical clafs  for  the  year  1766.  The  counfellor  de  Franche- 
ville  read  the  firffc  part  of  a  memoir  concerning  the  origin, 
progrefs,  and  Oatc  of  the  fciences  in  Germany.  M.  de  Pre- 
trontal  read  the  fecond  part  of  a  tieatife  on  Memory,  and  the 
means  of  Hrengthening  it  in  children  j  ^nd  profeffor  Caftillon 
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-cbncluded  the  meeting  with  reading  a  memoir  on  the  difcoveries 
towards  perfefling  the  inftruments  of  dioptrics. 

At  a  general  aflembly,  held  the  loth  of  May,  the  celebrated 
M.  Euler  read  a  memoir  in  French,  intitied,  ACc7iJh-u5lionofOb- 
jsils  compofed  of  t-wo  different  Sorts  ofClaffes,  ^vhich  are  produ£li-ve  of 
no  Confujion,  neither  by  their  opening,  nor  by  the  different  Refrangibi~ 
lily  of  their  Rays,  ivith  the  moft  ad-vanlageous  Method  of  inaking  Spec- 
tacles. The  fame  day  M.  Muller  pfefentfd  the  academy  with  a 
Latin  work  of  his  own  compofing,  in  which  was  contained  a 
defcription  of  all  the  infects  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  country 
ofFrederickfdall,in  Denmark. 

Some  time  ago  M.  Reinhard  publifhed  in  the  German  tongue, 
his  Metaphyfieal  Refearches  on  the  laws  of  motion,  which  have 
been  lately  tranflated  into  French,  by  M.  Formey.  The  French 
tranflation  is  printed  for  Petra.  This  is  a  work  of  great  repu- 
tation, and  deferves  a  more  particular  r.otice  in  fome  of  our  fu- 
ture Reviews. 

Nuremberg.  The  13th  volume  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  the  Curious  Inquirers  into  Nature,  has  been  lately  publiilied 
here  in  the  German  tongue  for  Wolfgang  Schwartzkopf,  and 
forms  a  volume  in  4to.  of  412  pages,  1764. 

Zell,  Recueil  pour  r Efprit  et  pour  U  Coeur,  torn,  \.  That  is, 
A  Collection  of  Pieces  to  irnpro'ue  the  Mind  and  the  Heart.  Part  I. 
For  G.  C.  Gfellius,  in  iitno.  pp.  208. — This  collet'i.ion  is  pub- 
lifhed by  M.  Roques,  paltor  of  the  French  church  of  Zell,  who 
has  enriched  it  with  feveralof  his  own  productions. 

Hamburg.  The  periodical  paper  pv.blifhed  here  every  week 
by  the  widow  Grund,  under  the  title  of  the  Phyfuian,  is  ftill 
carried  on  with  fpirit.  The  judicious  author  has  made  feveral 
excellent  alterations  in  his  plan,  extending  himfelf  more  than  he 
did  before,  in  the  defcription  of  difeafes,  and  their  method  of 
cure.  In  the  loth  volume,  the  firfl  number  of  which  was  lately 
publifhed,  we  meet  with  'io^^  very  good  things  on  burning  fe- 
vers, pulmonary  maladies,  the  epilepfy,  &c.  If  the  author 
fhould  go  on  as  he  does,  and  as  we  have  room  to  expeft,  this 
work  wiii  be  one  of  the  beft  treatifes  of  phyfic  publifhed  in 
Germany.  •   This  volume  is  of  4ck>  pages  in  8vo. 


XVIL      SWISSERLAND. 

GENEVA.  At  length  the  Theatre  of  the  great  Corneille, 
with  M.  de  Voltaire's  comments,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  city,  in  i  2  vols,  in  8vo.  The  profits  of  rhis  edition 
are  defigned  to  procure  for  the  niece  of  the  Sophocles  of  France, 
a  maintenance   worthy   of  the   great   name  (lie  bears.     Tiie 
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French  king  li;is  fDbfciihed  for  two  hundred  copies,  and  makes 
a  prcfcnt  of  one  luinclrtd  and  fifty  to  niademoifclle  Corntille. 
Tlie  einprefs  of  Rulfia  has  extended  her  geneiofity  in  the  fame 
manner.  M.  de  Vohaire  himfelf  has  fubfcribed  for  two  hun- 
<lred  copies,  and  numbers  of  all  ranks  have  followed  his  exam- 
ple. But  as  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  every  perfon  to  ptir- 
chafe  this  edition  in  12  vols  in  8vo.  the  Cramers  have  printed 
the  famous  commentator's  notes  feparately  in  3  vols  in  i2mo. 

Whoever  is  defirous  of  being  perfedly  informed  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Geneva,  confidered  accrrciing  to  the  principles  of 
]egi(laticMT,  ought  to  read  the  (ollov/ing  pitce,  intitled,  Letlrei 
ecrites  de  la  Champagne^  l3c.  That  is.  Letters  ^written  from  the 
Country.,  i^c.  There  are  five  of  them,  without  any  name  of  the 
author,  or  of  the  place  of  iin[)refrion.  Never  was  fo  delicate 
and  profound  a  fubjeft  treated  with  more  impartiality,  abilities, 
and  moderation.  With  regard  to  the  (lile  of  thofe  Letters,  it 
J5  I'tirprlfingly  nervous,  and  at  the  fame  time  remarkable  for  its 
elegant  firrplicity. 


XVIIL         ITALY. 

ROME.  The  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Giovanni  dtlla 
Cufa  will  be  foon  completed.  The  two  firlt  volumes  are 
Meil  executed  :  tl-.is  encourages  us  to  hope  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
reff,  which  are  impatiently  expeded  by  the  public. 

Venice.  Signer  Righelini,  phyfician  of  this  city,  has  lately 
publilhed  a  work,  intitled,  OJ/ewazioni  fopra  alcuni  cafi  rari  me- 
^ici,   y<r.  printed  in  8vo.  for  Baftaglia. 

Here  has  been  lately  reprinted  in  one  volume  in  4to.  TJi^ 
HificryDfV\orev\ce,  ^  John-Michael  Bruti,  correSled and  enlarged 
rvciih  a  Table  of  Contents.  Jo.  Michaelis  Bruti,  Hifiorite  Florenttnaf 
Xjibri  d£Io,  Editio  novijjima,  mendis  omnibus  expurgata,   If/c.      Venet. 

^764. This  work,  which  is  elegantly  written,  was  fo  much 

the  more  defcrving  of  the  honour  lately  done  ir,  as  the  author, 
though  a  native  of  Venice,  took  paiticular  pains  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  Venice,  to  defend  the  reputation  of  feveral  illuftrious 
l:)ut  unfortunate  men,  whom  Paul  Jovius  was  fo  wicked  as  to 
endeavour  to  blacken. 

Lucca.  Jofeph  Rocchl  has  lately  printed  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  memoirs  worthy  of  the  public  notice.  They  relate  to 
various  branches  of  literature,  and  at  the  fame  time  contairi 
fome  medical  obfervaticns,  with  this  general  title,  Mifcellanei  di 
faria  Litteratura,  in  2  rols.  iu  \Zmo. 
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XIX.      UNITED     PROVINCES. 

UTRECHT.  G.  T.  and  A.  Van  Pacidenburg  have  juft  now 
publifhed  the  following  work  in  Dutch,  entitled,  Otitleed 
en  Htel  kufidige  Verhandeling  cjer  den  oninurigten  'voet,  vitzege'ven 
door  een  gezeldjchap  van  Utrechtfe  Heelme/Iers.  That  if,  An  anato- 
mical and  chirurgkal  Trealije  oj  the  Dijla'cations  of  the  Fcot^  by  a 
Society  of  Surgeons  at  Utrecht,  --with  the  follonx>ing  Motto,  yuuenes 
Diligentid  dijcunt.  1 764,  in  large  2vo.  123  pag. This  valu- 
able work  is  the  fruit  of  the  different  conferences  which  fome 
young  fiirgeons  hold  every  week,  to  innrudlea.ch  other  by  mu- 
tual converfdlion  on  various  points  of  furgery,  and  to  improve 
as  much  as  poffible  in  their  m.olt  ufeful  art.  We  could  wifli 
that  this  landable  example  vvere  more  generally  followed  ;  and 
nothing  would  be  more  efiedual  towards  producing  (o  happy 
an  emulation  than  the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  folid,  me- 
thodical, inftruflive,  and  fraught  with  curious  obfervations, 
wherein  we  clearly  fee  that  the  authors,  after  perullng  the  beft 
books  on  the  fubjed,  have  greatly  illuflrated  it  with  their  own 
judicious  remarks.  In  a  word,  this  work  does  honour  to  thera 
in  every  refpeft ;  and  if  they  proceed  on  the  fame  footing, 
they  will  probably  have  the  honour  of  founding  a  chirurgical 
academy  in  the  city  of  Utrecht. 

Peter  Goife,  junior,  and  Daniel  Finet,  bookfcllers  at  the 
Hague,  have  undertaken  to  publifli  The  Military  Hilary  of  his 
Serene  Highnefs  Prince  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Luneburg  ; 
containing  the  biftory  of  the  laft  war  in  Germany,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  compiled  from  the  memoirs  and 
original  papers  of  bis  Serene  Highnefs,  by  M.  W.  lUuftrated 
with  maps  and  proper  plans  taken  on  the  fpot,  by  colonel  de 
Bawr. — The  fole  title  of  this  work  is  fufficient  to  render  it  in- 
terefting  to  the  public.  The  author  is  a  man  of  capacity  and 
judgment,  who  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the  fountain-head. 

The  work  is  to  confift  of  three  volumes  in  folio,  in  the  form 
of  an  Atlas,  printed  on  a  fine  Dutch  paper  and  new  type,  em- 
belHQied  with  a  great  variety  of  cuts,  m.aps  and  plsns,  engraved 
by  the  famous  J.  Van  der  Schley.  In  fhort,  the  bookfeliers  en- 
gage to  fpare  no  pains  in  giving  a  magnificent  ^^tion  of  this 
excellent  performance;  but  at  the  fame  time  th^racquaint  the 
public,  that  the  great  experces  attending  fo  pompous  an  edition, 
oblige  them  to  print  it  by  fubfcription ;  and  they  flatter  them- 
felves  that  fo  ufeful  and  interelling  an  enterprize  will  meet  with 
encouragement.  They  prefume  rhat  the  v/crk  completed  will 
CO  it  the  fubfcribers  about  fixty  guilders. 

Campek.      ProfefiTor  Van  Hoven  has  publlflied,  Thefes  Philo- 
Jophices  di  primis  philofophandi  Principiis,   quas   NobiUJpmi  et   Pr^e- 
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Jiantrjjimi  'vlri  Juvtues,  quorum  nojnina  fcquens  pagir.t  exhibit,  hoc 
anno  Acadcmico^  per  <vUes  Jirenue  pro  'viribus  tuiti  funt,    1764,   large 

i-vo.  pp.  91.  for  V'alkcnier. The  learned  author  prefents  us 

8t  firit  with  a  very  juft  pii>iire  of  philofophy  and  its  difftrent 
branches;  then  cunfining  himfelf  in  this  volume  to  logic,  he 
gives  us  a  treatife  which  may  have  its  utility  after  fu  many  dif- 
lerent  performances  on  that  fubje£l. 


Monthly   Catalogue. 

20.  An'fiver  to  a  fcurrikus  Ad-Tjertiftment  puhlijhed  in  the  Public 
Advertifer  cfthe^th  of  May  1764.  By  Felice  Giardini,  Di- 
reftor  of  the  Opera,  againjl  Gabriel  Leone,  his  late  Agent.  To 
nx.'hich  are  added,  Giardini'j  Injlrudions  and  Letters,  i^to. 
Pr.  2S.     Nicoll. 

OUR  court's  withdrawing  the  fubddy  from  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
has  never  been  treated  of  with  half  the  importance  by 
politicians',  as  this  quarrel  between  two  fidlers  has  been  by  their 
partizans.  It  feems  Mr.  Leone  was  ambaflador  and  minifter 
plenipotentiary  from  his  fublime  highnefs  Mr.  Giardini  to  the 
Italian  and  other  fiatcs  on  the  continent-,  to  procure  him  per- 
formers for  his  opera  ;  and  we  fuppofe,  in  imitation  of  his 
fublime  highnefs  of  Conftantinople,  a  reafonable  number  of 
eunuchs  was  not  forgot.  Mr.  Leone,  receiving  his  inftruflions 
and  credentials,  fet  out  to  treat  with  the  Vento,  the  Mazziotti, 
the  Guglietti,  the  Baini,  and  the  Marcucci,  with  fifty  other 
pretty  liquid  names,  fome  of  whom  he  fubfidized,  and  with  others 
he  treated  ;  but  his  fublime  highnefs,  like  other  great  men, 
thinking  that  his  rninifter  plenipotentiary  had  mifapplied  his 
fubfidies,  and  contrafled  wi.h  certain  powers,  whofe  alliances 
were  either  very  infignificant  or  detrimental  to  him,  upon  Mr. 
Leone's  return  (for  ihame,  for  ftiame,  reader,  don't  believe  that 
an  Italian  fidler  can  be  guilty  of  fo  much  unpolitenefs)  fairly 
filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  againll  him.  Tant^ne  anitnls  cahjlibus 
ira?  Who  could  imagine  that  Giardini's  fiddklVick  could 
transform  itlt||f  into  the  quill  of  a  follicitor  in  Chancery  ! 

But  fo  it  is,  that  the  performance  before  us,  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Churchill,  Dr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hoyle,  and  other  great 
genii,  is  f)gned  by  Mr.  Leone's  own  fifl,  leaves  us  no  rooin  to 
doubt  of  this  incredible  fact  of  two  fidlers  being  in  chancery. 
His  excellency  Mr.  Lecne  makes  no  mean  defence;  on'y  v^e 
think  that  he  might  have  aded  with  more  propriety,  if,  inftead 
of  fubmittin?  bis  c^fe  to  the  tribunal  of  the  publif,  he  bad  re- 
f;rvd  it  for  that  of  th«  earl  of  Northington. 
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Strange  that  fuch  difference  fhould  be 
'Tvvixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee! 

J,  I .  Maria  ;  the  genuine  Memoirs  of  an  admired  Lady  of  Rank  and 
Fortune,  and  of  fame  of  her  Friends.  In  z  Volumes.  St/o.  Pr, 
6s.     Baldwin. 

There  is  fo  great  a  famenefs  in  all  our  modern  novels,  that 
one  fingle  criciclfin  may  ferve  for  all  :  they  who  have  time  to 
fpare  may  innocently,  and  perhaps  ufefully,  employ  it  in  their 
perufal.  The  charge  of  corrupting  the  morals  and  inflaming  the 
pafiions,  which  has  formerly  been  objeded  againft  works  of  this 
kind,  feems  noiv  no  longer  to  fubfift.  A  modern  romance  may 
now  with  fafety  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youthful  reader  ; 
and  tho'  perhaps  it  may  not  allure  the  imagination,  yet  will  it 
tend  to  reform  the  heart.  For  this  reafon  we  would  recommend 
the  prefent  little  [lerformance,  the  heroine  of  which  is  in  her- 
felf  the  pattern  of  every  virtue,  and  drawn  in  fo  amiable  a  light 
as  to  excite  the  fofrer  fex  to  emulation,  and  their  admirers  toad- 
miration  and  efttem.  That  praife  which  is  given  to  a  writer  who 
thus  lifts  our  paflior.s  under  the  banners  of  duty,  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated,  fince  the  feeblefl:  efforts  may  thus  be  excited 
to  ufefulnefs ;  and  while  they  contribute  fomeching  to  our  hap- 
pinels  will,  we  hope,  add  much  to  that  of  the  aathor. 

22.  Family    Pidures,   a  Novel.      Ccntaimng   curious  and  Interejling 

Memoirs  of  fever  al  Perjons  of  Fajh:cn,  in  W re.    By  a  Lady, 

In  2  Volumes.      \imo.      Pr.   ^s.      Nicoll, 

This  is  another  of  thofe  decent  performances  which  are  cal- 
culated to  infinuafe  virtue  under  the  mafque  of  entertainment. 
The  ftile  of  this  is  rather  lefs  inflated  than  that  of  the  prece- 
ding, but  the  fubjefl  is  lefs  interefting. 

23.  The  Hijlorj  of  Mifs  Jenny  Salilbury  ;  addrejfed to  the  Countefs 
of  Rofcommond.  Tratifated from  the  French  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  ^\ccohor\\.     In  tnjoo  volumes,     izmo,    Pr.bs.    Beckef. 

This  is  a  moft  incomparable  bit  of  French  cookery.  Ma- 
dame Riccoboni  has  ferved  up  a  very  palatable  ha(h  frongps  vile 
materials  and  as  common  fluff  as  nature  can  produce.  A  young 
lady  of  infinite  fortune,  beauty,  merit,  virtue,  and  all  that, 
is  got  with  child  by  her  lover,  and  a  lord  too,  the  very  night  be- 
fore the  day  appointed  for  their  marriage,  which  is  never  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  ifl'ue  of  the  amour  is  this  fame  Mifs  Jenny  Sa- 
lilbury— well,  what  next  ? — This  fame  Jenny  Salifbury  is  as  vir- 
tuous, as  modeft,  as  beautiful,  and  all  that,  as  h^r  inother;  but 
mark  the  fequel,  reader — A  married  nobleman  .falls  in  love  with 
5  her. 
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her,  gets  a  fcoundrel  to  perfonatc  a  clergyman,  marries  and 
Jies  with  her  ;  and  yet  tlie  fame  Mifs  Jenny  Sali(bury  gains  the 
cfteem  of  one  fcx,  the  love  of  the  other,  and  fortune  at  lalt 
Teems  to  joftle  nature  in  their  conteft  who  ihall  make  her  moft 
happy. 

Gentle  reader,  can  you  Imagine  more  contemptible  common- 
place ingrediento  than  thefearetora  novel  ;  and  yet  the  perforrn- 
ance  before  us  not  only  makes  a  pretty  appearance  upon  the  ta- 
ble, but  it  is  fo  delicately  feafoned,  its  flavour  is  To  high,  and 
its  contents  are  fo  difguifed,  that  you  eat  away,  and  pronounce 
it  to  be  excellent.  The  Critical  Reviewers  think  that  this  is  an 
impofition  of  the  moft  fatal  tendency  to  youth,  and  that  the 
more  artfully  it  is  managed,  the  more  hurtful  it  is  to  genuine 
«jnfufpeding  virtue.  As  they  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  in  fome 
meafure  refponfible  for  the  morals  as  well  as  the  taile  of  thtir 
readers,  never  will  they  give,  be  the  pretext  ever  fo  plaufible, 
nny  countenance  to,  or  apology  for  vice,  or  an  attempt  to 
foften  profligacy  under  the  term  of  human  fraility.  The  au- 
thorefs  has  been  mofl  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  her  dramatis 
perfonas,  for  they  are  fuch  as  never  could  exift.  This  has  a 
very  bad  effedV,  for  it  hangs  upon  the  reader  through  the 
whole  work. 

24.  The  Ghojl,  or  a  mnuts  Account  cf  the  appearance  of  the  Ghoft 
of  John  Croxford,  executed  at  Northampton,  Auguft  the  j^tJy 
1764,  for  the  Murder  cf  a  Straf?g,r-,  <ujhemn  many  Particulars 
relati"je  to  that  Affahy  and  kncivn  only  td^^e  Parlies  concerned, 
are  fionjo  firji  made  public  from  the  Ccnfejjicn  of  the  Ghoft.  And 
to  rendtr  this  Performance  as  ufful  as  prjfjble,  is  Jheniun  in  a  con- 
cife  Manner,  the  Being  of  a  God,  the  Certainty  of  a  ReJurreSiion 
and  the  State  of  the  Soul,  hetnxeen  Death  and  fudgvicnt  ;  as  alfo  the 
doSirine  of  S\nx\\.s  deduced  from  Scripture  \  the  Philofcphy  thereof 
explain  d,  and  their  Ufe  and  Tendency  in  the  Courfe  of  this  World 
clearly  deter miri'd;  ivith  many  01  her  interejlirg  Particulars  77atnrally 
arifing  from  this  SuhjeJI.  By  a  Mhiifnt  of  the  Gcfpel  near  North- 
,  ampton,  perfcnnlly  ccncernd  in  the  Conference  njvith  Croxford's 
Ghoft.     8'^'o.  Pr.  is.     Crowder. 

ThiSjpamphlet  is  written  with  an  air  of  importance,  in  a  ftile 
fuperior  to  what  we  expetted  from  the  hiftoriographer  cf  a 
Ghoft:  however,  we  are  not  convinced  by  the  author's  argu- 
ments and  proteftations.  We  cannot  eafily  and  implicitly  l)e- 
lieve  that  departed  fpirits  are  permitted  to  infringe  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  repafs  the  barriers  of  a  feparate  ftate,  for  no  end 
or  purpofe,  but  to  tell  an  infignificant  tale,  difcover  a  pot  full 
of  money,  clink  a  chain,  ftaik  thro'  an  empty  ai;ariment,  cr 
difturb  the  repofe  of  mankind. 

[f 
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If  tills  writer  expelled  to  convince  the  world  that  his  aflerti- 
ions  are  true,  he  lliould  have  prefixed  his  name  to  his  narrative: 
for  who  will  credit  an  anonymous  pamphlet  ?  Befides,  why  did 
he  go  alone  to  fearch  for  the  ring*,  which  was  to  authenticate 
the  truth  of  his  relation  ?  and  why  did  he  not  inform  us  where 
this  curiofity  is  to  be  feer.  r  Let  him  only  exhibit  it  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  and  as  there  is  no  want  of  credulity  and  folly 
among  the  people  of  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  he  may  mah 
a  penny  of  the  ghoft,  and  render  his  lioufe  as  famous  as  Cock- 
Lane. 

ZC.  y^  CoIIociuia!  EJfay  on  the  Liberal  Education^  and  other  inter ejling 
SuhjeBs.  Publijhed  by  order  of  the  Milefian  Club.  Z'vo.  Pr.  is. 
Durham. 

Snidas,  in  his  Lexicon,  tells  us  of  a  critic  who  reviewed  the 
works  of  a  certain  philofopher,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that: 
the  whole  was  probably  good,  becaufe  the  parts  of  it  which  he 
underftood  were  excellerit.  We  dare  not  fay  that  we  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  this  Colloquial  Elfay,  nor  its  cui  bono  ;  but 
we  mufi  condemn  the  conclufion,  where  the  author  at  Dublin 
endeavours  to  perfuade  his  countrymen  not  to  fend  their  chil- 
dren for  education  to  London.  We  mult,  however,  own,  that 
if  the  Critical  Reviewers  were  Hibernians,  they  would  preach 
up  the  very  fame  dodlrine. 

26.  The  indifpenjible  Duty  of  frequenting  the  puhlick  Worjbnp  of  God, 
and  the  Behanjiour  required  therein.  By  Thomas  Talbot,  D.  D, 
Re£lor  of  the  PanjJ)  ry^Ullingfwick  rtW  Little  Cowarn,  in  Here- 
fordfliire.     8z'o.     Pr,  6d.     Buckland. 

A  pious,  rational,  and  ufeful  treatlfe. 

2  7 .  The  'various  Lye  of  Authority  and  Experience  in  Matters  of  Reli- 
g'on,  A  Sermon  preached  to  the  Minijiers  and  Mfffengers  of  fe--ve~ 
ral  AJjociated  Churches  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  FrancisV  Meeting-place  in 
Horfley  in  the  County  of  G\ocit{\ev,  13  June  1764.  By  Sarpuel 
ytennet,  D.  D.  Publijhed  at  the  Requeji  of  the  Affembly.  'd^jo. 
Pr.  6d.     Buckland. 

We  agree  with  this  author  in  his  cbfervatlons  on  the  ufe  and 
abufe  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion;  but  when   he  comes 

*  The  ghoft  told  him,  that  in  a  certain  place,  which  he 
defcribed,  was  depofited  a  gold  ring,  which  belonged  to  the 
pedlar  who  was  murdered,  in  the  infide  of  which  was  engraved 
this  fingular  motto : 

Hang'd  he'll  be. 
Who  rteals  me.   1745. 

to 
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^o  reprcftnt  an  incommunicable  convidlion,  or  a  feeling  of  the 
heart,  diftind  from  the  underftanding  and  judgemenr,  as  the 
te(t  of  religious  truths,  we  can  only  wilh  him  fatibfadlion  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  experience. 

28.  A  Treatife  upon  the  Life  of  Faith.  By  William  Romaine, 
M.  A.  Lc^urer  cf  St.  Duncan's  in  the  Weft.  \zmo.  Pr  is. 
Worrall. 

Hard,  very  hard,  that  the  Life  of  Faith  ftiould  prove  the 
death  of  common  fenfe. 

20.   A   Sermon  preached  befcre  the  Hon,  and  Right  Ren).  Richard, 
Lord Bijhop  0/' Durham,  l^c.  at   the  ^Jpzes  holden  at  Durham, 
Auguft  15,    1764.      5/ Robert   Lowth,   D.    D.  Prebendary  of  ■ 
Durham,  l£c.     i^to.     Pr.  6d.     Millar. 

In  this  difcourfe  the  ingenious  author,  in  a  plain  and  fenfible 
manner,  difplays  the  excellence  of  our  religious  and  civil  confu- 
tation ;  and  points  out  the  returns  of  gratitude  and  obedience 
to  Almighty  God,  which  our  manifold  advantages  require. 

^o.  A  Speech  Deli-uered  in  the  Hcufe  of  AJJemhly  cf  the  Province  cf 
Pennfylvania,  May,  24th,  1764.  By  John  Dickinfon,  Efq; 
One  of  the  Members  for  the  County  cf  Philadelphia,  On  occajion 
of  a  Petition,  draivn  up  by  order,  and  then  under  Ccnjideration, 
cf  the  Houje ;  praying  his  Majejiy  for  a  Change  of  the  Government 
of  this  Province,  With  a  Preface,  %'vo.  Pr.  Is.  Whifton 
and  White, 

This  fpeech,  though  the  occafion  and  fubjeft  of  it  is  en- 
tirely provincial,  claims  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  was  de- 
livered by  one  Mr.  Dickinfon,  a  member  of  the  aflembly  of 
Penfylvania,  on  the  24th  of  May  lafl^,  after  that  houfe  had  a- 
greed  to  a  very  extraordinary  petition,  "  Praying  his  majefty, 
that  he  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  take  the  people  of  this 
province  under  his  immediate  protection  and  government."  As 
to  the  fpeech  itfelf,  though  it  is  not  conftrufted  upon  the  moft 
exaft  models  of  eloquence,  yet  thereafoning  contained  in  it  is 
manly  and  nervous,  and,  we  thinks  upon  the  principles  of  the 
conftitution  of  that  province,  unanfwerable.  The  manner  of  the 
fpeaker  is  lively,  and  his  language  pure  and   atFeding. 

The  editor  informs  us,  that  of  near  300,000  fouls,  of  which 
the  province  of  Penfylvania  confifts,  not  above  3500  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  petition  for  a  change  of  government,  and  thofe 
generally  of  fo  low  a  rank,  that  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write.     The  following  pafiage,  .towards  the  cloie  of  this  fpeech. 
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is  animated  with  very  flriking  powers,   and  approaches  even  to 
eloquence. 

'  With  unremitting  vigilance,  with  undaunted  virtue,  (liould 
a  free  people  nuatch  againll  the  encroachments  of  power,  and 
remo~je  every  pretext  for  its  extenfion. 

'  PFe  are  a  dependant  colony  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt,  that 
means  will  be  ufed  to  fecure  that  dependance.  But  that  we 
ouifelves  fhould  furnifli  a  reafon  for  fettling  a  military  ejiahlijh- 
ment  upon  us,  muft  exceed  the  mod  extravagant  vvifhes  of  thofe 
who  would  be  moft  pleafed  with  fuch  a  meafure. 

*  Wf  may  introduce  the  innovation,  but  we  (hall  not  be  able 
to  ftop  its  progrefs.  The  precedent  will  be  pernicious.  If  a 
fpecious  pretence  is  afforded  for  maintaining  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  among  us  now,  equally  fpecious  pretences  will  never  be 
wanting  hereafter,  for  adding  to  their  numbers.  The  burthen 
that  will  be  impofed  on  us  for  their  fupport,  is  the  moft  trifling 
part  of  the  evil.  The  poifon  will  foon  reach  our  vitals.  What- 
ever ftruggles  we  may  make  to  expell  it, 

Hteret  lateri  lethalis  arundo  ■ 

<     *  The  dart  with  which  we  are  ftruck,  will  ftill  remained  fix- 
ed  too  firmly   fixed,  for  our  feeble  hands  to  draw  it  out. 

Our  fruitlefs  efforts  will  but  irritate  the  wound  ;  and  at  length 

we  muft  tamely  fubmit  to I  quit  a  fubjedt  too  painful 

to  be  dwelt  upon.' 

There  are  fentiments  worthy  of  a  provincial  patriot.  We 
fhould  be  forry  if  they  fhould  prove  the  fighs  of  expiring  Pen- 
fylvanian  liberty.  * 

31.  the  Anti-times  :    Addrejfed  to  Mr.   C Ch — ch — 11  ;  in 

tHuo  Parts.     By  the  Author,     ^to.     Pr.  is.6d.     Hooper. 

This  piece  is  in  rhime,  and  the  author  gives  us  a  very  nota- 
ble fpecimen  of  his  elegance  and  abilities  in  writing,  when  he 
fpeaks  in  his  firft  page  of  ivielding  the  lajhingpen  that  is  to  fcourge 
Mr.  Churchill  back  to  reafon.  Mr.  Addifon,  if  we  are  not 
miftaken,  has  given  us  a  droll  pifture  of  a  pen  with  a  cat  of 
nine  tails  depending  from  its  nib. 

The  author  next  exhibits  a  pand^emonium,  for  the  choice  of 
an  ambaffador  from  hell.  One  devil  is  for  making  choice  of 
the  author  of  Triftram  Shandy,  whom  he  calls 

*  A  church  buffoon,  a  facerdotal  ape, 
A  Merry-Andrew  drefs'd  in  decent  crape.' 

Another  devil  pitches  upon  Wilkes:  but  he  is  excufed,  as  hav- 
ing been  ncn  compos  when  he  wrote  his  blafphemy;  but  at  lafl 
the  choice  falls  upon  Mr.  Churchill,  for  his  having  wrote  the 

Times. 
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Times. .The  fecoiul  part   of  tViis  poem  is  compofcd  in  the 

numbers  and  manner  of  Homer  TravelHe,  aiid  lias  more  me- 
rit than  the  former  part  ;  though  the  author  rails  at  Church- 
ill's immodclly  with  a  very  bad  grace,  being  himfelf  guilty  of 
the  very  offence  he  attempts  to  lafli. 

32.    Churchill  <2'/^<f7£<3'.      A  Poem.     ^/o.      Pr.is.CJ.     Nicoll. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  performances  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
view, that  are  too  good  for  reprobation,  and  not  good  enough 
for  approbation,  which,  in  poetry,  is  due  to  excellence  only.  The 
author  informs  us  he  is  feventy  years  of  age,  and  infinuates  that, 
though  he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  he  is  not  afraid  to  cope 
with  the  formidable  Churchill,  bccaufe  his  '  philofophy  adirits 
not  fear.'  He  then  fteps  out,  and  boldly  dares  his  antagonift  10 
the  field  in  a  manner  that  (liews  him  to  be  no  unequal  cham- 
pion againff  that  falhionable  fatiiilf.  He  next  j^ays  a  comjili- 
ment  to  lord  Bute  :  but  he  feems  to  have  exhauited  too  much 
of  his  mettle  in  the  firfl  onfet  ;  for  his  panegyric  is  not 
equal  to  his  challenge,  and  contains  little  moie  than  the  com- 
mon-place praife  that  has  bten  lavifhed  upon  all  minifters  for 
thefe  two  thoufand  years  by  their  admirers.  This  Difiedcr  is 
by  no  means  troubled  with  the  amiable  difquictude  of  Horace, 
left  he  fhould  injure  the  good  of  the  public  by  taking  up  too 
much  of  his  patron's  time.  As  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  gen- 
teel turn  at  compliment,  the  fix  following  lines  may  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

•  Form'd  to  difcharge  an  honcft  ftatefinan's  part. 
An  able  head,  and  uncorrupted  heart  ; 

At  court  polite  in  converfe,  yet  fincere. 
Dear  to  thy  wife,  thy  children,  fervants  dear  ;' 

•  Ye  grateful  Britons  high   your  voices  raile, 

Shaii  George  be  king,  and  fhall  not  Bute  have  praife  ?' 

He  then  invites  the  Scotch  to  a  civil-war,  in  the  following 
coupler. 

•  Ye  Caledonians  do  your  country  right, 
Call  forth  thefe  vile  traducers  to  the  fight.' 

After  this  he  pelts  Mr.  Wilkes  with  very  low,  illiberal,  and 
in  fome  refpeds,  unjult,  abufe,  and  laviflieS  the  like  upon  Mr. 
Churchill,  whofe  Gotham  he  endeavours  to  rival  in  defcriptive 
poetry,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  fuccefs ;  and  from  fome 
pafi'ages  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  belongs  to  the  medi- 
cal faculty.  The  concluding  lines,  in  which  he  clvaraflerizes 
his  antagonift  as  a  fariiift,  though  not  the  beft  of  this  peiform- 
ance,  are  at  leaft  equal  to  many  that  can  be  quolird  trom  the 
laft  four  or  five  of  Mr,  Churchill's  prcduftior.s. 

*  Yet 
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'  Yet  not  of  equal  beauty  all  his  lines. 
Now  dim  as  Saturn,  now  like  Jove  he  fliines  ; 
His  lofty  verfe,  now  worthy  of  the  nine, 
Now  cold  and  creeping,  like  poor  Tate's  ermine. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  his  rhimes. 
As  tirefome  quite  as  any  parilh  chimes. 
Art,  nature,  reafon,  fcripture,  pleafure,  man. 
Decorum,  virtue,  all  adopt  a  plan. 
Then  wild  he  ftarts  ■   irregular  in  his  courfe. 
He  rides,  without  a  rein,  the  miife's  horfe. 
Breaks  ev'ry  pale,  and  treads  down  ev'ry  fence 
Of  moral  virtue,  and  of  common  fenfe, 
And  boldly  leaping  o'er  religion's  mounds, 
Tramples,  with  feet  profane,  her  hallow'd  grounds. 
Till  fpent  at  lafl,  he  fcarceone  Hep  can  iiir, 
And  his  tired  Pegafus  wants  a  fpur. 

*  Here  let  mealfo  flop,  nor  urge  my  fleed. 
Panting  for  breath,  and  almoft  off  his  fpeed. 
To  further  proof;   but  let  him  now  recruit 
His  ftrength  and  mettle,   for  a  frefh  purfuit. 
Yet,  as  1  hold  my  ebbing  minutes  dear, 

I'd  rather  whifper  this  in  Churchill's  ear; 
Repent,  reform  thy  life,  corred  thy  rhimes. 
And  be  thy  country's  boafl  to  lateft  times.' 

33.  The  Contrajl  :  A  familiar  Epiftle  to  Mr.  C.  Churchill,  en 
reading  his  Poem  called  Independence.  By  a  Neighbour.  ^to, 
Pr.  is.     Rivington. 

Of  all  the  authors  who  have  become  the  correfpondents   of 
Mr.  Churchill,   this  is  the  moll  tolerable.     The  following  lines, 
addreffed  to  Mr.  Churchill,  may  perhaps,  with  fome   readers, 
entitle  the  author  of  the  Contrafl:  to  fome  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  prefent  republic  of  poets. 

•  Tou  love  your  Country-^fo  do  I,   do  all. 
Whom  from  a  Britifh  heart  we  B.'^itons  call; 
Yet,  becaufeyow^  things  feem  not  to  go  right. 
To  me,  and  others  of  no  better  fight ; 

Shall  I  prefume  all  wrong  ?  and  ftretch  my  hand 

To  fcatter  civil  difcord  through  the  land  ? 

Shall  I  from  prejudice,  or  fome  difguii:. 

Blow  up  the  fparks  of  malice  and  diftruft  ? 

Shall  I  be  more  than  proud  of  flinging  dirt 

On  thofe  I  can,  or  thofe  I  cannot,  hurt  ? 

Let  fly  my  wild-goofe  fatire  near  the  throne. 

And  ftand  the  chance  of  drawing  vengeance  down  ? 
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No;  gentle  Peace!  tco  long  thy  fweets  I've  try'd. 
To  quit  the  lliorc,  and  tempt  the  fwellidg  tide  ; 
Or,  were  I  to  tinbaik  ;   who  fti.ti'd  btforc, 
Might  fteer  for  toe — a  palfengtr — no  more.' 

34.  War.  An  Ode.  By  A.  Portal.  \io.   Pr.  u.  Middleton. 

Mr.  Portal  has  exhibited,  in  a  lively  and  piflurefque  defcrip- 
tion,  the  God  of  war,  and  his  attendants,  Ambition,  Revenge, 
Murder,   Rapine,  Cruelly,  Poverty,   Famine,    and  Defolation, 
ravaging  the  univerfe,  and  in  the  conclufion  reprefented  them 
retiring  from  the  plains  of  Germany  before  our  royal  hero: 

—  *  The  clouds  difperfe,   the  thunders  ceafe. 
And  all  the  harrafs'd  world  is  blcft  with  peace.' 

35.  Hymn  to  the  Poiver  of  Harmony.      Humbly  infcribed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  ^MXz.      \to.      Pr.  is.      Donaldfon. 

From  the  following  elegant  lines,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
determine  in  what  proportion  the  author  of  this  hymn  has  im- 
bibed the  influence  of  the  power  he  addreffes. 

*  And  lo  !  flow  rifing  o'er  the  cumbrous  heap 
Of  Zion's  palaces  in  ruin  laid, 
Majeftic  in  his  tears,  amid  the  band 
Of  Ifrael's  captive  fons,  I  fee  appear 
The  man  of  Anathoth  *;  his  filver  beard 
"Wet  vi'ith  the  dew  of  forrow  ;  dim  his  eye, 
Appall'd  with  defolation  fpread  around. 
And  hark  !   the  living  l^rings  begin  to  wake  ; 
In  querulous  numbers,  mournfully  flow. 
They  tell  the  piteous  tale,  and  melt  the  foul 
In  tender  forrow. — At  each  paufe  he  wipes. 
With  trembling  hand,  his  aged,  furrow'd  check 
The  virgin  daughter  of  his  native  land 
Attends  the  flrain,  and  for  a  while  forgets 
Tha<t  fl^e  is  wretched.     Such  the  power  of  fong.' 

36.  The  Refurrcillor..      Being  the  fourth  and  lajl  Part  cf  the   Mef- 

fiah,  a  Sacred  Poem.      /i^to.     Pr,  is.  6d.      Coote. 

We  heartily   wifli  this  author  had  taken  the  advice  we  gavei 
him  when  we  reviewed  f  the  three  firft  books  of  this  very  religi- 
ous, but  very  unpioetical  performance. 

*  Jeremiah. 

t  See  Critical  Review,   vol.  xvii,  p.  3  18,    319.  472, 
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j1  Letter  to  the  Re'u.  Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  Tellonu  of  Trinity-Col- 
lege, Dublin  :  In  nuhich  his  late  Dijfertation  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Eloquence  is  criticized  i  and  the  Pijhop  f/~Gloucefter's 
Idea  of  the  Nature  and  Char  aSier  of  an  infpired  Language,  as  deli- 
.  ruered  in  his  Lord/hip's  DoBrine  of  Grace,  is  'vindicated  from  all  the 
Objeilions  of  the  learned  Author  of  the  Differtation.  S-z/o.  Pr.  2/. 
Wilkie, 

•TTTTE  have  already  reviewed  Dr.  Leland's  Differtation  on 
VV  the  Principles  of  Human  Eloquence  (fee  page  lo  of 
this  volume)  and  the  reader,  in  that  part  of  our  work,  will  find 
the  original  of  this  coiitroverfy.  We  there  blamed  the  reverend 
author  for  a  partial  reprefentation  of  what  Quintilian  fays  concerrK- 
ing  the  necefiity  of  introducing  tropes,  orfigures  of  fpeech,  inftead 
of  proper,  or,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  expreffes 
them,  generic  terms;  and  we  own  that  we  are  by  no  means  pleafed 
with  the  dodor's  appealing  to  Le  Clerc's  judgment  in  a  contro- 
verfy  of  this  kind.  We  took  the  liberty  to  differ  from  the  fame 
learned  gentleman  in  feveral  other  particulars;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  we  are  the  more  felicitous  to  do  him  juftice,  by  an  accurate, 
but  candid,  review  of  this  letter  :  tho'  this  cannot  be  done,  with- 
out premifing  fome  general  obfervations  that  arife  from  this 
controverfy,  as  managed  on  both  fides. 

A  reverend  or  right  reverend,  an  honourable  or  right  ho- 
nourable, or  any  other  reader,  or  writer,  when  he  dips  into  a 
literary  difpute  of  this  kind,  goes  diredlly  to  his  book-cafe,  and 
pulls  down  a  Cicero,  or  a  Quintilian,  admires  the  elegance 
of  the  binding,  carefully  cleans  them  from  the  dufl  they 
have  contrad^ed  by  their  being  but  very  little  ufed,  atten- 
tively confulrs  the  index  of  each,  and,  after  difcovering 
ihe    pages    mofl    likely  to  give    him  information,     he   reads 
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them  over  with  a  hawk's  eye,  and  foifts  in  whatever  is  for  his 
purpofe,  as  nimbly  as  a  fencing-mafter  handles  a  foil.  Antho- 
ny Collins  (of  infidel  memory)  was  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this 
praftice.  Being  a  fpecial  good  index-reader,  he  colleded  together, 
in  hisEflay  upon  Free-thinking,  all  that  he  found  in  Cicero  and 
the  antient  philofophers  againlt  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  ex- 
jftence  of  Providence  ;  down  it  went  upon  paper,  and  abroad 
it  ftalked  into  the  world  with  as  great  an  air  of  authority,  as  if 
Mr.  Collins  had  been  fpeaker  to  a  parliament  of  philofophers,  or 
minifter- plenipotentiary  from  Plato's  commonwealth.  Dr. 
Bentlcy,  who  was  a  critical  reviewer,  and  therefore  but  little 
acquainted  with  index-reading,  foon  fet  the  public  right,  by 
proving  that  Cicero,  and  the  other  writers  quoted  by  Mr.  Col- 
lins, never  harboured  fuch  opinions  as  he  had  fathered  upon 
them  ;  and  that  he  had  miftaken  the  words  of  the  interlocutors 
for  thofe  of  the  authors. 

The  next  general  obfervation  we  beg  leave  to  premife  is,  that 
no  authority  can  be  decifive  in  this  cafe  ;  and  that  Cicero's  and 
Quintilian's  words  are  as  cognizable  in  a  court  of  common 
fenfe,  as  thofe  of  the  Biihop  of  Gloucefteror  Dr.  Leland. 

In  the  laft  place  we  affirm,  that,  according  to  the  ftandards 
of  eloquence  which  Cicero  and  Quintilian  have  erefled,  neither 
the  biihop  nor  the  dodlor  have  exhibited  the  fmalleft:  fpccimen 
of  that  ftriking  manner  which  they  recommend  as  its  charadte- 
riftic.  At  the  fame  time,  they  are  <j'//fr//;  they  are  animated, 
elegant,  and  fenfible  writers,  though  without  one  grain  of  elo- 
quence. The  reader  who  is  a  mafter  of  the  ancient  critics  un- 
derftands  what  we  mean,  and  no  othercan. 

*  You  entitle,  fays  the  letter-writer  before  us,  your  work 
A  TAJJirtaticn  on  the  Principles  of  Eloquence  :  but  the  real  fubjeft 
of  it,  is  an  opinion^  or  paradox,  as  you  chufe  to  term  it,  delivered 
by  the  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  in  his  late  difcourfe  on  Grace. 
This  opinion,  indeed,  concerns,  or  rather,  in  your  ideas,  fub- 
verts,  the  'uery  principles  oi  do(\}itnzs,vj\\\c\i  your  office,  it  fcems, 
5n  a  learned  fociety,  obliged  you  to  maintain  :  fo  that  you  can- 
not be  blamed  for  giving  fome  attention  to  the  ingenious  pre- 
late's paradox,  which  fo  incommodioufly  came  in  your  way. 
Only  the  more  intelligent  of  your  hearers  might  poflibly  think 
it  ftrange  that,  in  a  fet  of  rhetorical  ledures,  addrelTed  to 
them,  the  contro'verjial  part  fhould  fo  much  take  the  lead  of  the 
didaaic  ;  or  rather,  that  the  didaaic  part  fhould  fiand  quite  ftill 
while  the  contro'verjial  keeps  pacing  it,  with  much  alacrity,  from 
one  end  of  your  diflertation  to  the  other.' 

We  cannot  think  that  the  infinuations  iji  the  above  paragraph 
are  quite  liberal.  No  writer  who  is  converfant  with  the  authors 
of  antiquity,  would,  in  a  controverfy  ©f  this  kind,  attempt   to 
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cflabllfh  a  difference  between  the  controverfial  anddidafllc  parts; 
for  in  fad  they  are  the  fame.  The  whole  of  Cicero's  treatifeZ)* 
Oratore,  which  neither  the  bifhop  nor  his  apologift  feems  to  have 
read  (though  Quintilian's  Inftitutions  are  no  more  than  prelecti- 
ons upon  it)  is  controverfial  from  beginning  to  end  ;  yet  this 
circumllance  is  fo  far  from  hindering  its  being  didaftic,  that  it 
is  the  more  fo  on  that  account. — We  now  come  to  the  two 
propnfitions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Middleton,  and  commented  upoa 
by  the  bifhop. 

"  The  one,  That  an  infpired  language  mufl:  needs  be  a  lan- 
guage of  perfedt  eloquence; 

"  The  other,  That  eloquence  is  fom.ething  congenial  and 
effential  to  human  fpeech." 

The  bilhop  labours  hard  to  prove  the  falfhood  of  thofe  two 
propofitions.  The  former,  as  his  lordlbip  ilates  it,  deftroys 
itfelf,  fince  perfe(5t  eloquence  is  a  contradidion  in  terms;  for 
if,  according  to  his  lordfhip's  own  dodlrine,  there  is  no  arche- 
type of  eloquence,  mankind  can  have  no  ftandard,  by  which 
they  can  judge  oi  its  perfeftion.  Had  the  bifhop,  inftead  of  at- 
tacking and  demolifliing  a  propcfition  laid  down  by  himfelf,  exa- 
mined Middleton's  own  words,  he  would  have  had  a  fairer  con- 
quef^.  Middleton  fays,  "  that  the  purity  of  Plato  and  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  muft  be  combined  to  form  a  language  wor- 
thy to  come  from  God."  This,  we  Vv'ill  venture  to  fay,  is  the  mofl 
unphilofophical  tenet  that  ever  was  maintained  ;  and  that  the 
purity  of  Plato  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  combined,  muftfall 
as  ftiort  of  a  language  proceeding  immediately  from  God,  as  a 
human  intelled  (comparing  finite  endeavours  with  infinite  per- 
feflions)  can  conceive.  In  fhort,  the  whole  of  the  propofitioa 
is  abfurd  in  a  high  degree. 

His  lordfhip's  apologift  combats  Dr.  Leiand  upon  the  latter 
accufing  the  bifhop  of  a  bold  oppofition  to  the  general  opiniom  of  man- 
kind. This  is  an  accufation  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  as  it  im- 
plies the  higheft  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  man  of  geniu.s 
and  learning  ;  a  compliment  juffly  beftowed  upon  a  Galileo,  a 
Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Boyle,  a  Locke,  and  all  the  glorious  re- 
formers of  mankind  from  ignorance  and  ("uperfiition.  What 
merit,  then,  can  this  apologifi  claim  in  defending  his  lordfhip 
Irom  fuch  a  charge  ?  or  how  fhould  we  hope  for  pardon  from 
our  readers,  fhould  we  retail  the  apologifi's  arguments  ? 

•  Suppofe,  then,  fays  his  lordfhip,  this  foreign  tongue,  in- 
ftead of  being  thus  gradually  introduced  into  the  minds  of  thefe 
illiterate  men,  was  inflantaneoufiy  infufed  into  them  ;  the  ope- 
ration (though  not  the  very  mode  of  operating)  being  the  fame, 
niuf^  not  the  effedt  be  the  fame,  let  the  caufe  be  never  fo  dif- 
ferent ?  Without  queftion.  The  divine  imprefTjon  mull  be 
made  either  by  fixing  the  terms  or  fmgle  wards  enly  and  their 
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fignification  in  the  memory  ;  as,  for  inftance, Greek  terms  cor^ 
relponding  to  the  Syriac  or  Hebrew  ;  or  elfe,  together  with 
that  fimple  imprelhon,  another  niiift  be  made,  to  enrich  the 
mind  with  all  the  ideas  which  go  towards  the  conipofing  the 
phrafes  and  idioms  of  the  language  fo  infpired  :  but  this  latter 
imprclhon  feems  to  require,  or  rather  indeed  implies,  a  previ- 
ous one,  of  the  tempers,  faOiions,  and  opinions  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  language  is  native,  upon  the  minds  of  them  to  whom 
^he  language  is  thus  imparted ;  becaufe  the  phrafe  and  idiom 
arifesfrom,  and  is  dependent  on,  thofe  manners:  and  therefore 
the  force  of  exprelfion  can  be  underltood  only  in  proportioQ 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  manners:  atid  underftood  they  were 
to  be  ;  the  recipients  of  this  ri)iritual  gift  being  not  organicdl 
canals,  but  rational  difpenfers.  So  that  this  would  be  a  wafte 
of  miracles  v/ithout  a  fufficient  caufe.' 

We  have  tranfcribed  this  very  extraordinary  paffage  upon  the 
credit  of  the  letter-writer.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  curious 
may  have  recourfe  to  the  bifliop's  book,  to  know  whether  the 
paffage  is  fairly  quoted.  The  language  of  inetaphyfics,  philo- 
fophy,  and  even  logic,  knows  no  fuch  phrafe  as  "a  wafle  of  mi- 
racles ;"  becaufe  the  fource  from  whence  they  proceed  is  infinite, 
and  never  can  be  exhaufted.  The  Almighty  is  omnifcient,  anci 
therefore  nothing  proceeding  from  him  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner can  run  to  walte  ;  neither  can  there  be  a  miracle  without 
a  fufficient  caufe.  But  indeed,  if  we  examine  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  pafl'rige,  it  is  evidently  del^itute  of  preciflon, 
becaufe  the  all-wife  Author  of  the  miracle  can  never  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do  things  by  halves  ;  and  it  was  enough  for  the  au- 
thor's purpofe  to  have  faid,  that  the  miracle  came  from  God, 
to  lliew  that  it  was  perfetl  in   all  its  ends. 

Tiie  argument  raifed  by  the  letter-writer  relating  to  the  corref- 
pondency  of  terms,  is  of  little  confcquence,  if  not  puerile  and 
quibbling.  V/e  mull,  however,  be  of  opinion  with  the  bifhop, 
that  the  terms  and  fingle  words  of  one  language  correfponding 
to  thofe  of  another  with  a  grammatic  congruity,  were  fufficient 
for  all  the  purpofes  he  contends  for.  Here  we  apprehend  the 
controverly  ought  to  have  refted,  without  being  impelled  farther 
by  Middleton's  extravagant  analogy  between  divine  perfeftion 
and  the  purily  of  Plato  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  What 
follows  in  our  letter-writer's  animadverfion  on  the  dodtor's  fay- 
ifng  that  it  is  "  hazardous  to  affirm,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
idiom  or  phrafcology  of  any  language,  always  implies  a  pre- 
vious knowlege  of  the  cultoms  and  manners  of  thofe  to  whom 
k  is  vtniarular,"  is  fo  trite,  that  it  is  unworthy  a  literary  dlf- 
f  uOion.     Wc  fnall  therefcre  proceed  to  the  l?coud  head  which 
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his  lordflilp  combats,  *'  That  eloquence  is  fomething  congenial 
and  effential  to  human  fpeech." 

"  This  fuppofes,  fays  the  bifhop,  that  there  is  fome  certain 
ARCHETYPE  in  nature,  to  which  that  quality  refers,  and  on  which 
it  is  to  be  formed  and  modelled.  And,  indeed,  admitting  this 
to  be  the  cafe,  one  fhould  be  apt  enough  tj  conclude,  that 
when  the  author  of  nature  condefcended  to  infpire  one  of  th efa 
plaftic  performances  of  human  art,  he  would  make  it  by  the  ex- 
adleft  pattern  0^  \\\e  archetype. 

"  But  the  propofition  is  fanciful  and  falfe.  Eloquence  is  not 
congenial  or  eflential  to  human  fpeech,  nor  is  there  any  arche- 
type in  nature  to  which  that  quality  refers.  It  is  accidental  and 
arbitrary,  and  depends  on  cuflom  and  fafhion  :  it  is  a  mode  of 
human  communication  which  changes  with  the  changing  cli- 
mates of  the  earth  ;  and  is  as  various  and  unftable  as  the  genius, 
temper,  and  manners  of  its  diverfified  inhabitants.  For  what 
is  PURITY  but  the  ufe  of  fuch  terms,  with  their  multiplied  com- 
binations, as  the  intereft,  the  complexion,  or  the  caprice  of  a 
writer  or  fpeaker  of  authority  hath  preferred  to  its  equals  ? 
What  is  ELEGANCE  but  furh  a  turn  of  idiom  as  a  fafhionable 
fancy  hath  brought  into  repute  ?  And  what  is  sublimity  but 
the  application  of  fuch  images,  as  arbitrary  or  cafual  connexi- 
ons, rather  than  their  own  native  grandeur,  have  dignified  and 
.ennobled  ?  Now  eloquence  is  a  compound  of  thefc  three  qua- 
lities of  fpeech,  and  conleqaently  muft  be  as  nominal  and  unfub- 
ftantial  as  its  conftitnent  parts.  So  that,  that  mode  of  compo- 
fition,  which  is  a  model  o\  perfeB  eloquence  to  one  nation  or  peo- 
ple, muft  appear  extravagant  or  mean  to  another.  And  thus 
in  fadt  it  was.  Indian  and  Afiatic  eloquence  were  elleemed  hy- 
perbolic, unnatural,  abrupt,  and  puerile  to  the  more  phlegma- 
tic inhabitants  of  Rome  and  Athens.  And  the  weftern  eloquence, 
in  its  turn,  appeared  nervelefs  and  effeminate,  frigid  or  infipid, 
to  the  hardy  and  inflained  imaginations  of  the  e-J.fi.  Nay,  what 
is  more,  each  fpecies,  even  of  the  mofl  approved  genus,  changed 
its  nature  with  the  change  of  clime  and  language;  and  the  fame 
expreflion,  which,  in  one  place,  had  the  utmoI^y/w/ZrV/y,  had, 
in  another,  the  wxmo^  J uhlitne.''^ 

Our  letter-writer  triumphs  not  a  little  in  this  quotation, 
though  it  contains  a  dodtiine  to  which  no  man  of  genius  or 
learning  can  fubfcribe,  and  is  flimfy  enough  for  a  French  aca- 
demic to  advance. 

'  The  bifhop,  fays  the  letter-writer,  afierts  there  is  no  arche- 
type,  becaufe  eloquence  is  a  variable  thing,  depending  on  cullom 
and  fafhion  ;  is  nothing  abf>)lute  in  itfelf,  but  relative  to  the 
fancies  and  prejudices  of  men,  and  changeable  as  the  different 
climes  they  inhabit.     This  ^r;.'/^^/ re  a  ("on  fecms  convincing  :  it 
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appeals  to  faft,  to  experience,  to  the  evidence  of  feiife.  But 
the  learntd  prelate  goes  further.  He  analyzes  the  complex 
idea  of  eloquence:  he  examines  the  qualities  of  fpeech,  of  which 
it  is  made  up;  and  he  fhews  that  they  are  nominal  and  unfub- 
fbntial.  Hence  it  follows,  again,  That  there  is  no  archetype  in 
nature  of perfeft  eloquence;  its  very  conllituent  parts,  as  they 
arc  deemed,  having  no  fubftance  or  reality  ia  them.' 

It  is  furprizing  that  the  apologift  for  a  prelate  fo  well  ac- 
quainted, as  the  bifliop  is,  with  the  works  of  Plato,  fhould  call 
for  an  archetype  of  eloquence,  while  that  philofopher,  if  we 
are  notmiftaken,  admits  that  there  is  none  even  of  virtue  but 
what  exifts  in  the  eternal  mind.  The  confequences  of  fuch  rea- 
foning  are  too  obvious,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  dangerous,  to 
require  being  pointed  out  here.  The  rendering  eloquence  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary,  and  depending  on  cuftom  and  fafliion,  is  an 
idea  too  Gothic  to  enter  into  the  head  even  of  a  Dutch  com- 
mentator. Cicero  is  himfelf  the  true  fublime  in  the  eloquence 
he  defcribes,  when  he  tells  us,  that,  though  the  form  oftheCa- 
pitoline  dome  is  the  moft  perfeft  that  human  art  could  devife  for 
throwing  off  the  rain,  and  refifling  the  tempeft,  ,yet,  were  it. 
placed  in  the  clouds,  above  rain  or  tempeft,  it  would  be  pleafing 
to  the  eye,  and  delightful  to  the  imagination.  This  allufion  is 
introduced  by  that  great  writer,  to  combat  the  dodrine  here 
laid  down  by  the  bifhop  and  his  apologift,  and  the  whole  of  his 
mafterly  conference  De  Oratore,  or  upon  the  qualifications  of  an 
orator,  tends  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  it  tends  to  prove  that 
eloquence  is  not  accidental  and  arbitrary,  that  it  depends  upon 
no  cuftom  or  fafhion,  and  that  it  is  fimply  making  the  beft  ufe 

that  can  be  made  of  vernacular  language. Here  we  fhall 

ftop  the  courfe  of  our  review,  to  introduce  one  obfervation 
that  may  be  of  ufe  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  not  intimately 
converfant  with  the  writings  of  antiquity. 

Cicero  and  Quintilian,  the  latter  efpecially,  are  the  two  aur 
thors  chiefly  appealed  to  by  the  bifliop  and  the  doftor.  But 
thofe  great  men  wrote  with  very  different  views.  Cicero,  in 
the  charadler  of  an  academic,  decides  nothing  ;  he  ofters  no- 
thing of  his  own  to  the  reader;  he  repeats  the  fentiments  of 
men  of  the  higheft  quality,  genius,  and  learning,  that  ever 
graced  the  Roman  republic,  and  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  his  con- 
ference is  compofed.  In  fliort,  he  treats  of  the  dignity  and  ufe 
of  eloquence,  but  not  of  the  abufe  and  quirks  of  language.  The 
jnoft  exceptionable  part  of  his  work  are  his  chapters  upon 
Jokes,  which  he  feems  to  admit  into  the  menial  duties  of  his 
favourite  profefiion. 

Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  at  a  time  when  fpeak- 
ing  was  a  trade;  when   the  Roman  empire  was  over- run  by 
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fcphifts,  and  when  it  was  neceflaiy  for  fuch  a  genius  as  himfclf  to 
reftore  eloquence  to  her  rank  among  the  liberal  arts.  But  Qiiin- 
tilian  was  a  fchool-mafter,  and  not,  like  Cicero,  a  great  philo- 
fopher  and  ftafefman  in  a  free  republic.  He  therefore  wrote, 
(though  not  with  lefs  elegance,  and  perhaps  with  more  precifion, 
than  Cicero),  more  mechanically  ;  for  he  has  confidered  elo- 
quence as  a  craft  as  well  as  an  art,  and  has  thereby  given  the 
bifhop  and  his  apologift  fome  colour  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  ar. 
bitrary  and  accidental.  We  cannot,  however,  but  exprefs  our 
furprizethat  the  bifhop  and  his  learned  antagonift:  fliould  for- 
get that  Quintilian  muft  have  been  infenfible  of  fcripture 
eloquence,  otherwife  he  certainly  would  have  mentioned  it 
in  his  chapter  of  Prefumptive  Proofs  (cap.  9.  lib.  5.)  where  he 
plainly  difcovers  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  fadts  and  doc- 
trines contained  in  theGofpels.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  writer,  when  he  fpeaks,  not  as  a  fchoolmafter  but 
an  orator,  never  confiders  eloquence  as  being  arbitrary  and  ac- 
cidental, or  depending  on  cuftom  or  fafhion. 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  upon  the  bifhop's  divifion 
and  definition  of  eloquence,  and  fl)all  fay  no  more  on  that  head  ; 
but  we  wifh  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  ei- 
ther his  lordfliip  or  his  apologift  upon  the  clearnefs  of  their 
ideas  concerning  fublimity,  a  conftituent  part  of  eloquence. 
We  formerly  hinted  (fee  page  16  of  this  volume)  that  there  is 
a  fublime  in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  poetry,  which  we  appre- 
hend has  been  confounded  by  the  bifliop  and  his  apologiff-. 
Says  the  latter,  "  The  bifhop  alks,  What  is  sublimity  but  the 
application  of  fuch  images,  as  arbitrary  or  cafiial  connexions, 
rather  than  their  own  grandeur,  have  dignified  and  ennobled  ?'* 
This  is  a  definition  of  fublimity  that  a  Vandal  catechumen  in 
literature,  when  better  inftrudled,  would  blufh  at.  A  true  critic 
knows  that  the  true  fublime  refts  on  its  native  grandeur  ;  that 
it  is  the  fame  in  the  Algonquin  or  Iroquois,  as  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Englifli  languages;  and  the  defence  made  by  this 
apologift  for  his  lordfhip,  is  fuch  as  we  Ihould  be  afhamed  to 
tranfcribeinto  a  work,  vshich,  like  ours,  pafles  into  the  hands  of 
•many  learned  foreigners  ;  becaufe  it  difcovers  that  neither  the 
bifhop  nor  his  apologift  have  a  right  idea  of  the  true  fublime, 
which  can  be  defined  only  by  itfelf.  It  refts  upon  no  affocia- 
tion  of  images,  upon  no  bright  and  vivid  ideas  ;  it  appeals  to 
the  human  feeling,  which  has  been  the  fame  in  all  ages,  and  is 
the  fame  in  all  countries  :  if  we  are  to  fpeak  our  o.vn  fenti- 
ments  freely  and  impartially,  the  bifhop  and  his  apologift,  as 
critics,  are  fundamentally  m.iftaken.  They  talk  of  tafte,  images, 
and  conne£lior>s,  as  the  conftiruents,  or  evidences,  of  the  fublime ; 
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but  his  certain,  if  we  appeal  to  the  human  heart,  that  ihey  arc 
its  bane  and  deftrudion. 

Le  Clerc  and  Huet  could  not  find  out  the  fublimity  of  the 
pali'age  fo  much  extolled  by  Loiig'mus  in  the  writings  of  Mofcs, 
••  And  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light."  Boi- 
leau,  in  a  letter  to  Huet,  cuts  the  matter  fiiort,  like  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  a  true  critic;  "  The  man,  fays  he,  who  does  not  in- 
liantanftoully  perceive  the  fublimity  of  a  pafldge,  never  can  be 
reafoncd  into  the  fenfe  of  it."  If  the  fublime  could  be  defined 
it  would  ceafe  to  be  the  fublime.  Like  light  it  is  beft  known 
from  its  effeds.  Attempts  at  definition,  the  fubftitution  of 
tafte  for  feeling,  and  the  miftaking  poetry  for  genius,  have  de- 
graded French  criiicifm,  not  excepting  that  of  Voltaire,  into 
a  moil  contemptible  fpecies  of  writing.  Nor  can  we  think 
that  the  labours  of  the  bifhcTp  and  his  apologift  tend  fo  raife 
Englifli  criticifm.  In  this  refped,  Dr.  Leland  has  greatly  the 
advantage. 

'  .1  hold,  then,  fays  the  latter,  that  what  you  folemnly  call 
ihe  ejiahlijhed  principles  of  rational  crilidj'm  are  only  fuch  princi- 
j)les  as  criticifm  hath  feen  good  to  eftabliih  on  the  praiiice  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  fpeakcrs  and  ^-riiers  ;  the  European  eloquence 
being  ultimately  the  mere  produdl  and  refult  of  fuch  pradice  ; 
and  European  criticifm  being  no  further  rational  \}i\2in  as  it  ac- 
cords to  it.  This  is  the  way,  in  which  antient  and  modern 
critics  have  gone  to  work  in  forrr.ing  their  fyflems :  and  their 
fyft'ems  deferve  to  be  called  rational,  becaufe  they  deliver  fuch 
rules  as  experience  has  found  moft  conducive  to  attain  the  ends 
of  eloquence  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world.' 

This  is  the  language  of  the  French  academy,  the  members  of 
which  have  confined  their  ideas  of  excellence  in  poetry  and 
eloquence  to  the  models  of  antiquity,  without  daring  to  form  a 
notion  that  antiquity  may  be  excelled.  They  are  afhamed  to 
confefs,  that  a  Shakefpearand  a  Milton  exilled  in  a  neighbouring 
ifland,  whofe  works  are  fupeiior  to  all  thofe  of  antiquity, 
and   yet,    when   examined  by    the  rules    which   this  apologift 

lays  dawn,   muft   appear  to  be   defpicable  performances. 

*' 1  make  no  fcruple,  fays  an  author  with  whom  his  lord- 
fliip  is  fuppofed  to  be  well  acquainted  *,  to  confefs,  that  in 
the  Hiflory  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  there  are  more  offences 
againrt  the  truth  of  compofition,  than  in  all  the  befl  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftorians  put  together  :  and  think  it  no  difficulty 
to  prove  that,  in  that  fingle  work,  there  are  more  and  far  greater 


*  See  a  Critical  and  Philofophical  Enquiry  into  the  Caufesof 
Prodigies  and  Miracles,  &c.  page  62  in  the  note. 
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excellencies  than  in  the  whole  body  of  antlent  hiftory." 
This  is  fpeakiiig  like  a  true  philofoiiher  and  a  man  of  fenfe, 
and  not  like  a  French  critic,  or  a  tame  fcholar.  The  author 
might  have  gone  farther,  and  have  affirmed,  with  great 
juftice,  that  many  of  the  fpeeehes  of  Hyde's  cotemporaries, 
printed  by  RufliwoFth,  though  they  viohte  all  the  rules  of 
rhetorical  criticifm,  have  properties  of  eloquence,  which  render 
them  far   fiiperior  to  any  compoHtions  of  antiquity. 

The  letter-writer  fneers  in  a  moft  illiberal  manner  at  Dr. 
Leland,  for  pretending  to  engage  his  young  hearers  '  in  certain 
chimerical  projefls  how  they  may  attain  an  efential  univerfal 
eloquence,  or  fuch  as  will  pafs  for  eloquence  in  all  ages  and 
countries  of  the  world.'  And  yet,  good  Sir,  this  chimerical 
purfuit  of  univerfal  eloquence  is  what  engaged  all  the  time, 
attention,  and  application  of  antient  critics  and  orators.  Did 
you.  Sir,  ever  hear  of  a  fcholar,  or  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  thought 
that  the  eloquence  ofDemoflhcnes  is  not  univerfal,  and  that  if 
he  had  delivered  the  fame  fentiments  to  a  nation  of  fenfibla 
Indians  as  be  did  to  the  Greeks,  they  would  not  have  been 
equally  animated,  and  as  forcibly  imprelfed  ?  You  tell  us  in 
the  next  page  '  of  a  country,  and  that  at  no  great  diftance, 
where  that  which  is  thought  fupremely  elegant,  pafles  in  ano- 
ther country,  not  lefs  converfant  in  the  ejlablijhed  principles  of  ra- 
tional criticifm,  for  FINICAL ;  while  what  in  this  country  is  ac- 
cepted under  the  idea  oi  fublimity,  is  derided  in  that  other  as  no 
better  than  bombast.' 

This  is  a  moft  curious  difcovery,  as  it  ferves  to  let  us  know 
that  there  are  people  of  wrong  heads  and  vitiated  taftes  both  in 
France  and  England  ;  but  that  never  can  affedl  the  principles  of 
eloquence,  which  has  been  the  fame  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
though  the  practice  of  it  mull  vary  according  as  the  natural  fen- 
fations  of  a  people  are  depraved  by  cuftom  or  habit.  We  are 
afhamed  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  this  part  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  which  does  fo  little  honour  to  the  abilities  of  the  bifliop's 
apologift. 

Our  author  proceeds  "  to  the  bifhop's  limitation  of  his 
general  thefis,  and  to  conflder  what  efFc-d  it  would  have  on 
his  main  theory."  His  lordlhip  afks  what  is  eloquence  but  a 
perfuafive  turn  given  to  the  elocution,  to  fupply  that  inward, 
that  confcious  perfuafion  of  the  fpeaker,  fo  neceflary  to  gain  a  fair 
hearing  ?  The  letter-writer  depends  much  upon  this  definition, 
and  we  meet  with  it  again  and  again  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
pages  of  his  letter.  But  furely  never  v/as  a  definition  more 
lamely  and  more  unclafiically  penned.  It  is  lame  becaufe  it 
comprehends  only  one,  and  that  the  worft,  part  of  eloquence;  it: 
is  unclaffical,  becaufe  it  direftly  ccntradids  the  two  great  inaftcrs 
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which  the  doftor  and  the  letter-writer  appeal  to;  we  mean 
Cicero  and  Qnintilian,  whofe  aim  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  their  labours  upon  eloquence  is  not  to  teach  how  to  perjlnate 
but  how  to  penetrate.  In  the  name  of  common-fenfe,  why  is 
the  word  supply  made  ufe  of  here;  why  not  the  word 
ENFORCE,  and  then  we  fhould  have  had  a  definition  agree- 
able to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  great  authors  ?  They  ima- 
gined that  the  firft  end  of  eloquence  was  to  drefs  out  truth  to 
the  beft  advantage.  They  knew  that  men  are  imprefled  with 
virtuous,  as  well  as  vicious,  afFeflions  and  pafiions  ;  and  they 
are  perpetually  telling  us,  that  true  eloquence  is  meant  to  ani- 
mate and  diredl  the  former,  and  to  correft  or  extinguifh  the 
latter. 

Our  letter-writer  quotes  Quintilian's  faying — Turn  optime  dicit 
orator^  cum  videtur  'vera  dicere.  What  his  intention  is  in  quot- 
ing this  paiTage,  we  cannot  clearly  fee.  In  the  very  chapter 
he  quotes,  Quintilian  tells  us,  plurimum  tametty  ad  omnia,  mo~ 
■menti  ejl  in  hoc  pojitum,  Ji  n)ir  tonus  creditur.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  this  worthy  man  rhetorical  rules,  or,  in  other 
words,  teaches  him  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his  caufe,  and 
his  natural  talents.  How  does  the  letter-writer's  quotation 
to  prove  that  eloquence  inftruds  us  to  appear  what  we  aie 
not  ;  for  he  muft  make  that  inference,  or  none  at  all  ?  But 
this  is  far  from  being  Quintilian's  meaning  in  the  paffage 
referred  to;  he  is  teaching  his  orator  not  to  appear  what 
he  is  not,  but  what  he  is.  He  inftruds  him  how  to  ufe  a 
language,  an  aftion,  and  arguments,  fo  as  to  convey  his  own 
feelings  to  others.  A  French  critic,  or  fuch  a  one  as  our 
letter-writer,  an  index  or  a  didtionary-monger,  was  he  to  con- 
ilrue  the  5;  w  meflere — Dolendum  ejl  primum  ipfi  tibi  of  Horace, 
would  tell  us  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  "  If  you  want  me  to 
cry,  you  yourfelf  muft  firft  appear  to  be  grieved  ;"  but  that  is 
not  the  fenfe  of  the  poet.  Dokre  does  notJiere,  or  in  any  Latin 
compofition  truly  claffical,  fignify  to  grieve  ;  it  fignifies  to 
feel,  to  be  in  angidjh ;  fo  that  Horace  fays,  "you  yourt'elf 
muft  be  adually  pained,  if  you  expedl  to  draw  a  tear  from 
him." 

The  letter-writer  gives  us  another  quotation  from  the  fame 
author,  which  he  thinks  is  for  the  bifiiop's  purpofe,  "  Semper  ita 
dicat,  fays  he,  takciuam  de cai'/a  optime/enfiat,"  lib.  v.  cap.  13. 
What  does  this  quotation  mean  but  what  we  have  explained  in 
the  former  ?  that  an  advocate  fucceeds  beft  when  hefpeaksfrom 
his  real  feelings.  We  (hall,  however,  be  candid  enough  to  ad- 
mit, that  Qnintilian  docs  lay  down  rules  for  affefting  appear- 
ances, when  the  feelings  are  wanting  ;  but  this  never  can  influ- 
ence the  argum:nt,  becaufe  it  is  only  a  fecondary,  though  the 
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apologifl  labours  hard  to  juftify  the  bifliop  in  making  it  a  pri- 
mary, confideration.  Had  the  letter-writer  given  fair- play  to 
the  argument,  he  would  have  found  Quintilian  maintaining  that 
even  the  beft  caufes  require  to  be  afiifted  by  the  art  and  abili- 
ties of  the  orator.  Speaking  of  caufes  he  tells  us, /«  his  pro- 
bandi  refutandique  ratio  efl  :  Jed  adjwvandwviribus  dicentis  tff  ador- 
vanda.  ^am  lihet  enim  Jint  ad  docendum  quod  'voiumus  accommodatOy 
tamen  erunt  infirma,  nifi  major e  quodam  oratoris  fpiritu  impleantur, 
*'  Upon  thofe  material  points  (fays  he)  the  whole  praftice  of 
proving  and  refuting  ought  to  turn  ;  but  all  muft  be  ftrength- 
ened  and  embelUnied  by  the  art  and  addrefs  of  the  orator: 
for,  however  ftrong,  however  plaufible,  our  arguments  may  be, 
yet  ftill  their  complexion  muft  be  fickly,  if  they  are  not  urged 
home  by  the  commanding  energy  of  the  fpeaker." 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  letter  before  us,  we  muft 
refer  our  reader  to  what  we  have  already  faid  on  Dr.  Leland's 
ingenious  performance  *.  We  muft  agree  with  the  bilhop, 
'•  That  an  infpired  language  needs  not  be  a  language  of  per- 
fect eloquence  ;"  becaufe,  if  infpired,  it  muft  have  properties 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  moft  complete  human  compofltion. 
At  the  fame  time,  his  lordftiip's  apologift  has,  we  think,  but 
lamely  defended  him  in  denying,  '  That  eloquence  is  fomething 
congenial  and  eflential  to  human  fpeech,  and  inherent  in  the 
conftitution  of  things.''  Upon  the  whole  :  we  ftiould  not  have 
been  fo  full  in  our  obfervations  upon  this  con  troverfy,  did  we 
not  apprehend  that  the  fubjeft  is  too  little  ftudied  in  England; 
and  that  eloquence  is  too  great  a  ftranger  to  the  Britilh  bar, 
prefs,  and  pulpit. 


II.  The  Truth  of  the  Gofpel  Hijiory  Jheived,  in  Three  Books  ;   ly  James 
Macknight,  £).  D.     4/0.     Pr.  151.     Millar. 

WE  may  fay  of  the  Gofpel  what  Virgil  fays  of  Fame — 
Vires  acquirit  eittido.  During  the  courfe  of  ahnoft  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  it  has  undergone  many  critical  examina- 
tions, and  fuftained  many  virulent  attacks  ;  yet  it  has  always 
fupported  its  divine  charafter,  and  derived  additional  ftrength 
and  luftre  from  the  fevereft  inquifition.  Modern  writers  have 
been  continually  dlfcovering  new  evidences  of  its  truth  ;  and  we 
make  no  doubt  but,  through  all  future  ages,  the  light  of  reve- 
lation will  Jhine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfeSt  day. 

This  uninterrupted  acceffion  to  the  arguments  in  defence  of 
Chriftianlty,  is  a  confirmation  of  its  truth  :  for,  if  the  evange- 
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lical  hiftory  had  been  fiflitious,  Tome  fundam^.ritai  dcfed,  fDm* 
irreconcilable  ccnrradiflion,  or  feme  grofs  ablurdity,  muft  have 
been  difcovered,  and  the  whole  exploded  as  a  cheat. 

It  is  impofllble  to  believe  that  a  folid,  regular,  and  magnifi- 
cent ftrufture  could  have  been  raifed  on  a  vitlonary  foundation, 
by  ordinary  hands;  or  that  a  thoufand  invincible  arguments 
could  have  been  produced  in  favour  of  an  importure.  Let  anv 
one  attend  to  X.h&  eijidcnces  of  Chriftianiry,  as  they  are  exhibited 
by  our  ingenious  author,  and  he  muft  be  influenced  by  their 
collective  power,  and  charmed  with  their  united  lulire. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  three  books  ;  the  firft  of 
which  contains  the  internal,  the  fecond  the  collateral,  and  the 
third  the  dired  proofs  of  the  gofpel  hiftory. 

Under  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  our  author  confiders  all  the 
events,  charaders,  fentiments,  and  adlions,  contained  in  the 
gofpels ;  and  endeavours  to  Ihew  that  they  are  of  a  poifible  and 
probable  nature. 

We  fhall  give  our  readers  a  fummary  of  the  whole. 

*  I.  The  interpo/ition  of  God  by  his  Son,  for  the  Jal'vation  of  the 
nvorld,  the  grand  ei'ent  recorded  in  the  gofpels,  \s pojp.ble.  i.  Be- 
caufe  all  its  parts  are  (o.  Some  objeftions,  indeed,  have  arifen 
from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  agents  in  this  interpofition, 
the  Son  and  Spirit  of  God.  But  thefe  have  no  folid  foundation. 
The  nature  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  of  God,  the  relations  in  which 
they  ftand  to  the  Father,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  and  the 
fttbfjienceo^  iht  Spirit,  are,  it  is  true,  matters  above  ourcompre- 
henfion  ;  but  they  imply  no  contradiftion.  Therefore  their  ex- 
iftence  as  fads,  may  be  acknowledged  upon  the  authority  of  re- 
velation. Moreover,  all  the  parts  of  this  interpofuion  are  perfedly 
congruous,  being  exquifitely  adapted  to  the  ends  ior  which  they 
are  defigned  ;  namely,  to  recover  mankind  from  fin,  and  to  re- 
inftate  them  in  endlefs  felicity.  2.  This  interpcftion  is  in  all  re - 
fpeEls  ivorthy  of  God.  It  is  agreeable  to  his  charafter.  as  the  gra- 
cious governor  of  the  world,  who  delighteth  in  the  holinefs  and 
happinefs  of  his  creatures  :  agreeable  likevi/ife  to  the  general 
methods  of  his  providence,  in  which  we  obferve  that  the  happi- 
riefs  of  individuals  is  accomplifhed  by  the  interi'enticn,  jnediaiion, 
or  ajpjlance  oi  ihtiT  feWows.  3,  The  circumjlances  of  mankind  re- 
quired fzuh  an  interpcftion  :  in  as  much  as,  by  the  powers  of  rea- 
fon,  the  many  were  neither  capable  of  difcovering  their  duty 
nor  of  praflifing  it.  Accordingly,  when  God  fent  his  Son  inia 
the  world,  mankind  every  where  laboured  under  the  profound- 
eft  ignorance  in  religious  matters,  and  wallowed  in  the  grofleft 
wicked nefs.  4.  This  interpcftion  nvas  made  in  the  "very  proper ej} 
time.  For  before  the  Son  of  God  appeared,  it  was  fit  that  the 
^'orld  fhould  be  brought  into  a  ftate  of  union  and  peace,  in  or- 
der 
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dcr  that  the  difcoveries  which   he   made,  might  be  widely  dif- 
fufed.     Alfo,  before  this  great  meflenger  came  from  heaven,  it 
was  neceflary  that,  by  the  progrefj  of  knowlege  and  arts,  the 
minds  of  men  fhould  be  prepared  for  judging  of  his   characler 
and  adions^  and  of  the  evidences  of  his  mijfton.     Farther  before 
this  interpofition  was  made,  the  world  w«s  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  in  its  own  courfe,   through  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages,  that 
mankind  might,  fay  experience,  be  made    fenfible,  how  great!/ 
they  needed  the  afiiftance  of  God.     More  particularly,  it  was 
neceflary,  that  the  infufficiency  oi  human  reajon,  in  its  moft  im- 
proved ftate,  to   lead    mankind  to  the  knowledge  and  pradlice 
of  religion,  fliould  be  demonftrated    by   a  long  courfe  of  expe- 
rience.    The  inefficacy  of  the  htd /arms  of  ci-vil  gcz;ernmc?it,  for 
reforming  the  manners  of  men,  was  to  be  fhewed.     A  proper 
trial  was  to  be  made  of  the  kind  cf  reli glen  ivhich  mankind  are  mojl 
fond  of  i  a  religion  cS  pomp,   ceremony^  and  miracles.     The  inefB- 
cacy  of  this  form  was  aflually  demonftrated,  by  the  efFedl  which 
it  had  upon  the  Jews.     To  conclude,  it  was  not  fit  that  God's 
Son  fhould   appear,  till   many  prophecies  concerning  his  comings 
(harader,  and  adions,  were  emitted  in  ditferent  ages,    by  which 
he  might  be  diftingulfhed  when  he  appeared,  and  the  e-oidences 
cf  his  7niJJion  might  be  rendered  illuftrioiis.     5.  The  knonxiledge  of 
Gcd^s  inttrprftion  has  been  J  efficiently  difftfed.      The  moft  enlight- 
ened and    beft  civilized    nations  of  Europe,   Afia,    and  Afiica, 
have   been  bleft  with  the  gofpel.      As   for  the  reft,  this  favour 
hath  been  witheld   from  them,  becnu'e  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
fpreading   of  the  gofpel  fnould  ktep  pace   witli    the   improve- 
ments ot  reafon.     The  •.vifdom  cf  this  appointment  every  one 
fees  :   becaufe  revelation    is    moft  properly  beftowed,   after  the 
weaknefs  of  human  reafon  in  its  bcft  ftate,   has  bv  experience 
been  demonftrated.      Befides,  10  have  fpread  the  gofpel  univer- 
fally  at  the  beginning,  would  have   been  altogether  improper. 
The    conceptions    which    the   converted    heathens    formed  of 
the    new    religion    were    neceflarily    very    impeifeft.       Hence 
fprang  the   great  corruptions  of  ChrifTianity,   which   fo   early 
prevailed.     Whertfore   to  have   propagated  our  religion    uni- 
vcrfally  in  the  firft  ages,  would  have  been   to    fpread   it  in   an 
imj;erfeft  form.     Nor  is  this  all  :  the  partial  propagation  of  the 
gofpel,  with  the  other  objedions   which  lie  againft  Chriftianity, 
having  rendered  its  divine  original  a  matter  of  difpute,  the  ten- 
dency of  thefe  difputes  has  been  tofeparate  the  chaff,  which,  at 
the  beginning,  neceflarily  mixed  itfelf  with  the  gofpel,  and    xo 
make  Chriftians  draw  their  religion  from   the   fcriptures  alone. 
]t  is  thus  Chriftiai.ity,    in  the  courfe  of  ages,    will  gain  its  ge- 
nuine form.     Then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  fit  for  becoming 
the  univerfal  religion.      Then  alfo,  it  will  be   furrounded  witti 
jhe  greateft  luftre  gf  gvidsnce.     And  although,  fyr  the  reafons 
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jurt  now  mentioned,  the  gofpel  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  a 
few  countries  in   comparifon,   we   may  be  affured   that  in  due 
time  it  will  fprcad  over  the  whole  earth,  bringing  in  its  train  all 
the  blellings  whith  can   improve  or  adorn  human   life.     The 
Author  of  ChfiAianity  and  his  apoftles  have  exprefsly  affirmed 
that   it  will  fpread   itfelfin  this  manner.     Wherefore  the  uni- 
verfal  propagation  of  Chriflianity,   is  part  of  the  fcheme  :  and 
we  with  joy    look  forward  to  the  happy  peiiod.     Nor  is  it  a 
whit  more  improbable,  that  the  whole  world  fhall  embrace  the 
Chriftian  religion,  now  that  it  hath  fpread  fo  far,  and  is  fo  well 
underftood,  than  that  fo  many  nations  in  the  beginning  fliould 
haveforfaken  their  native  faith,  and  have  embraced  Chriflianity, 
at  the  perfuafion  of  a  few  of  the  meaneft  of  the  people.     6.  'The 
tffe£is  of  God's  interpofitionjja^ebeen  fuch  as  became  an  ajfair  ivhereiH 
the  Deity  auas  concerned.     Polytheifm    and  idolatry    are  banifhed 
from  all  countries  where  Chriftianity  prevails ;  and  from  thofe 
where  Mahomet  is  honoured,  who  for  this  article  of  his  religion 
was  plainly  indebted  to  the  gofpel.     The  di/dpline  and  the  /a'Ms 
of  all  countries,  have   been   greatly  reformed   by  Chriftianity. 
The  manners  of  ma.nkind  are/o/tenei/,zvid  humanized  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  antient  times.     And  though  much  wickednefs  ftill 
remains,  a  great  deal  of  piety  and  'virtue  filently  exifts  among 
the  middle  and   lower  claft'es  of  mankind.     Nay,  in   Chriftian 
countries,  the  wicked  themfelves   are  greatly  reftrained  by   the 
fear  of  future  punifliments,  clearly  fet  forth  in  the  gofpels. 
Moreover,  all  thefe  good  fruits  will  increafe,  in  proportion  as 
Chriftianity  comes  to   be  better  underftood  by    thofe  who  be- 
lieve it,  and  in  proportion  as  it  fpreads  itfeif  over  the  earth.     7. 
This  interpofition  is    attended  nuith   the  fort  and  degree  of  e'vidence^ 
nvhich  might  be  expeSied  infuch  an  affair.     Its  proofs  are  fufficient 
to  convince  the   unprejudiced:  but  they  are  not  of  the  demon- 
ftrative  kind  ;  becaufe  it  was  fit  that  the  receiving  or  rejeding 
of  Chriftianity,  ftiould  be  a  matter  oi  moral  trial  to  men.  Where- 
fore, in  every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  matter,  the  inter'. 
fofition  of  God  defcribed  in  the  gofpels,  appears  an  event  both  pofli- 
ble  and  probable  :  and  all  the  objedions  which  have  been  raifed 
againft  it  are  ill  founded.     But  the  interpoftion  of  God  for  the  fal- 
*vation  of  the  nvorld,  being  acknowledged  probable,  there  can  no 
doubt  be  entertained  of  any  of  the  other  events  recorded  in  the 
gofpels,  becaufe  they  are  all  in  the  ordinary  ftyle  and  courfe  of 
human  affairs. 

*  II.  As  the  events  recorded  in  the  gofpels  are  all  probable, 
fo  likewife  are  the  charaders  introduced  there.  What  is  faid 
of  Jefus,  the  great  agent  in  the  divine  interpofition,  is  illuftri- 
ous  lor  its  probability  and  propriety.  His  qualities  are  fuited  to 
his  dignity,  and  both  correfpond  to  the  part  afligned  him  in  this 
niigluy  afrair.  i .  As  the  Son  of  God,  he  poflfeffed  all  the  perfec- 
tions 
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tlons  peculiar  to  that  charafSer,  for  in  his  pre-exiftent  Hate  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  brightnefs  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
exprefs  image  of  his  perfon,  nay,  the  fulnefs  of  the  godhead  is 
faid  to  have'dwelt  in  him  bodily.     Befides,  we  are  told  that  he 
'  made  all  things.     In  his  prefent  exalted  ftate,  he  has  the  fame 
perfedlions  afcribedto  him.     Moreover,  all  government  is  now 
given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth :  and  he  will  judge  the  world 
at  the  laft  day  :  for  which  reafon  all  men  muft  honour  him  evea 
as  they  honour  the   Father.     As  man,  he  poflefled  all  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  the  human  nature.     He  had  a  real  body  capa- 
ble of  being  affedled  by  outward  accidents.    As  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  human  nature,  he  was  endowed  with  a  flrength  of  under- 
ftandingand  a  reftitude  of  will,  which  none  of  the  children  of 
men   have   ever  attained    to.     The  »a/«rfl/ charafler  of  Jefus, 
therefore,  in  all  its  parts,  is   perfedly  confiftent.     So  likewife 
was  his   moral  charafter.     He  was   entirely  free  from   fin,  and 
perfed  in  every  virtue,  being  admirable   for  piety,  charity,  felf- 
gcrvernment.     In  one  word,  his  original  perfeftions  fo  fhone  thro* 
the  vail  of  his  human  nature,  that  he  was   furrounded  with  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.     2.  As  Saviour  o{ 
the  world,  he  behaved  with  the  utmofi:  propriety  ;  for  he  did 
every  thing  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ought  to  have  done. 
He  difcovered  to  men  the  true  flate  of  the  invifible  world,  and 
taught  lliem   what  elfe  was  necefTary  for  them  to  know.     He 
taught  them  with  a  dignity,  perfpicuity,  and  efficacy,  becoming  the 
Son  of  God.      He  fpake  as  never  man   fpake.     He  fet  before 
them,  in  his  own  example,  a  complete  pattern  of  all  the  virtues 
which  can  enter  into   a  human  charafler.     He  did   this  in  the 
rank  which  the  generality  of  men  hold;   namely,   in   lonu  life  : 
he  did  it  in  circumilances  the  moll;  common  ;   in  adverfety  :    and 
fo  rendered  his  example   of  univerfal  benefit.      He    alfo^Z/V^to 
render  it  confiftent  with  the  order  of  God's  government,  to  par- 
don Tinners  upon  their  repentance.     Andwiiile  he  was  employ- 
ed in  thefe  ofiTces  of  his  miniilry,  he  rendered  his  million  from 
God  indubitable,  by  many  and  great  fniracUs,  but  efpecially  by 
riJiTtg  again  from  the  dtad,  and  conferring  upon  his  difciples  the 
ponver    of  Kvorking    vxiracles.      3.    As   the  fe-TuiJh  MeJJiah,   all  tlie 
prophecies  concerning  Mefllah  are  applied  to   him  with  great 
,verifimilitude.      The  agreement  fubfifting  betv/een    thefe  pro- 
phecies and  his  hiftory  is  ftriking.     However,   that  which  me- 
rits our  attention  here  is,  that   the  evangelifts,  by  applying   to 
the  Founder  of  Chriftianity  the  Jewifh  prophecies,  have  eflab- 
liJhed  a  connexion   between    the  two  difpenfations,  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  both.      The  Chriflian  they  make  the  completion 
of  the  Jewilh  :  and  by  fo  doing,   they  encreafe  the  authority, 
and  add  new  luftre  to  the  evidences  of  each.     Upon  the  whole, 
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can  any  one  who  attentJs  to  thefe  things,  avoid  being  ftrucfc 
with  wondtT  at  x\-\t  grandeur  znA  propriety  o^  chaiaiHer,  where- 
with the  evaiigehlts  have  clorhod  the  Founder  of  Chriftianity  ? 
4.  The  characler  too  of  John  Baptiji  is  probable,  firft,  becaufe 
it  was  fit  that  fo  great  a  perfonage  as  the  Son  of  God,  fliould 
be  ulhered  into  the  world  by  a  mcirengcr  fent  before  hiin,  to 
roiifc  the  atiention  ot  mankind,  by  announcing  \\h  arrival.  Se- 
condly, becaule  John's  coming  and  charaSer,  were  agreeable  to 
what  the  prophets  anriently  foretold,  concerning  Melliah's  fore- 
runner. 5.  All  the  other  charaSers  found  in  the  goCpels  are 
probable  ;  for  example,  the  charider  which  the evangclirts  have 
beftowed  upon  the  opojlks^  and  afTumed  to  themjelues.  They  fay 
they  were  men  in  low  Jhtion,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of 
education:  accordingly,  in  the  whole  of  their  hiftory,  there  is 
Kot  the  finalleft  circumftance  which  can  bring:  this  charafter  in- 
to fufpicion,  excepting  the  account  which  they  have  given  of 
their  mafter,  and  of  his  undertaking.  Yet  even  this  is  confift- 
cnt  with  what  they  fay  of  themfelves.  For  they  do  not  pretend 
to  draw  any  charaSer  of  lefus.  His  charadler  refults  entirely 
from  the  things  which  he  did  and  faid.  Thefe  the  evangelifis, 
as  eye-witnelfes,  relate.  And  they  were  well  qualified  to  do  fi, 
becaufe  they  were  all  matters  obvious  to  fenfe.  6.  To  conclude, 
the  charaders  of  the  Roman  and  'Jezvijh  princes^  mentioned  in  the 
^ofpels,  are  likewife  probable,  being  agreeable  to  the  reprefen- 
tations  given  of  them  by  contemporary  hillorians. 

'  III.  In  the  gofpels  we  meet  with  no  fentiments  that  are  in 
the  leaft  degree  improbable.  The  evangelifis  give  us  fcaice 
any  fentim.ents  of  their  own.  Every  thing  of  this  nature,  they 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jefus.  But  all  the  particular  doc- 
trines  zx\A  precepts,  which  they  introduce  him  teactiing  utider  the 
notion  of  a  revelation  from  God,  are  woithy  of  the  divine  wif- 
tjom  to  which  they  are  afcribed.  They  exhibit  the  granriefl  idea 
cf  God,  and  of  the  worfhip  due  to  him.  The  duties  of  mora- 
lity which  he  has  enjoined,  are  perfedtive  of  the  human  nature, 
and  highly  conducive  to  the  good  of  fociety.  Not  the  leaft  fault 
canjuftly  be  found  witi)  any  fentiment  or  precept,  which  the 
Founder  of  our  religion  has  inculcated.  Such  objeflions  as  have 
been  railed  againft  the  theology  or  morality  of  the  gofpels,  have 
fprung  either  from  mifreprefentations  or  mifconceptions.  The 
more  accurately  the  doflrines  and  precepts  of  Jefus  are  examin- 
ed, the  more  illuihioufly  do  the  divine  lights  of  reafon  and  truth 
fhine  in  them.  In  fhort,  the  greateit  phiiofophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  never  propoftd  any  thing  which  could  bear  the  leaft 
Comparifcin  with  genuine  Chriltianity. 

'  IV,  The  adicns  recorded  in  the  gofpels  are  all  of  a  probabte 
nature.     Chiefly  the  anions  of  Jefus,  of  whofe  life  and  miniftry 
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the  gofpels  give  us  the  hiftory.  It  is  true,  fome  obje£lions  have 
been  raifed  here;  but  they  have  no  foundation.  For  a  jufter 
confideration  of  the  nature  of  the  adions  found  fault  with,  and 
of  their  circumftances,  fully  clears  them  from  all  blame.  His 
miracles  have  been  more  loudly  fpoken  againft,  on  pretence 
that  miracles  are  things  in  their  own  nature  impoflrble,  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  human  experience.  But  thefe 
are  objections  altogether  frivolous.  For  on  fuppofition  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  God,  it  is  impiety  to  fay  he  cannot  fuf- 
pend  the  courfe  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  no  otherthan 
the  ordinary  methods  of  his  own  operation.  Wherefore,  to 
fancy  that  miracles  are  impolTible,  is  wholly  unphUofophical. 
It  is  equally  abfurd  to  affirm,  that  they  can  be  rendered  proba- 
ble by  no  human  teftimony  whatever.  Cafes  and  circumftances 
may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  in  which  miracles  may  be  fo  attefted, 
that  to  refufe  them  belief,  would  be  to  contradift  the  univerfal 
current  of  human  experience,  and  to  deftroy  the  whole  founda- 
tions of  human  belief.  Miracles  therefore  being  both  poffible 
and  probable,  the  miracles  of  Jefus  are  very  abfurdly  rejeded, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  miracles. 

'  V.  To  the  foregoing  proofs  we  may  add,  That  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  gofpels,  all  the  charaders  occur,  by  which  true 
narrations  are  diftinguifhed  from  falfe.  Every  tranfaflion  of 
the  hiftory  is  accurately  marked  by  the  circumftances  of  time 
and  place,  and  perfons.  The  authors  of  thefe  books  Ihew  their 
candour,  by  mentioning  many  things  diftionourable  both  to 
their  Mafter  and  themfelves.  But  truth  required  them  fo  to 
do.  They  fhew  no  figns  of  a  worldly,  voluptuous,  interefted 
fpirit.  The  things  which  they  fay  they  were  witnefles  of,  and 
which  they  relate  in  their  hiftories,  being  contrary  to  all  their 
former  prejudices  and  prepofTtflions,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  mifreprefented  them  through  partiality.  In  their  relati- 
ons, as  became  eye-witneffes,  they  fpeak  with  the  fulleft  aflur- 
ance :  at  the  fame  time  they  preferve  the  greateft  modefty : 
and  are  remarkable  for  an  admirable  fimplicity,  both  of  manner 
and  language.  They  are  the  fartheft  removed  in  the  world 
from  heightening  their  fubjed,  by  artfully  arranging  the  fads 
they  have  told,  or  by  the  elegancies  of  didion.  Each  of  their 
hiftories  is  confiftent  with  itfelf :  and  all  of  them  agree  with 
one  another  in  the  principal  fads,  and  even  in  the  principal 
circumftances  of  thofe  fads.  Or,  if  upon  comparing  them,  any 
difference  is  found,  it  is  more  feeming  than  real ;  becaufe  by 
fupplying  the  circumftances  which  the  evangelifts,  for  brevity's 
fak.,  have  omitted,  and  which  the  order  of  the  narration  itfelf 
often  direds  us  to  fupply,  they  may  eafily  be  reconciled. 
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*  And  now,    upon  the  neareft    examination,  we  muft  own> 
that  all  the  matters  contained  in   the  gofpels   are  of  a  poflible 
and  probable  nature.      In  the  courfc  of  the  enquiry,  every  thing 
was  mentioned  which  either  has    been   blamed,  or  which  n)ay 
be  fuppofed  liable  to  blame.     Nothing  was  omitted   of  defign. 
No  turn  has  been  given  to  any  of   the  fads  or  fcntiments  re- 
corded,   different  from   what    we  judged  to   be  their  genuine 
jneanii-.g.     For  we  are  not  fenfible,  that  in  the  gofpels  there  is 
any  thing,  either  unreafonable  or  abfurd.     By  fhewing  the /o/- 
Jibility  and  reafonablenefs  of  all  the  matters  recorded  in  the  gof- 
pels, we  propofed  to  make  the  reader  fenfible,  that  thefe  books, 
confidered  as  hiftcries  of  God's  interpofition  for  the  falvation  of 
the  world  by  his  Son,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  belief  of  mankind, 
but  what  in  its  own  nature  is  capable  of  proof.     Nor  is  this  a 
fmall  matter  gained  in  the  prefent  controverfy  ;  feeing  the  prin- 
cipal ftrength  of  infidelity  lies  in  the   contrary  opinion,   which 
fome- how  or  other  the  deifts   take  for   granted.      They  boldly 
affirm,  that  the  grcund-work  of  revelation  is  impoflible.     The  ' 
interpofition  of  God  for  the  falvation  of  the  world  is  impoflible. 
The  charadler  and  adions  of  the  Founder  of  Chriflianity  are  im- 
poflible.    Miracles  are  impofl"ible.     Or,  if  thefe  matters  are  not 
abfolutely   impoflible,  they  are  at  leaft  unworthy  of  God,  and 
unfuitable  to  the  circumi^ances  of  mankind.     Hence  they  infer, 
that  the  fcheme  of  revelation  carrying  in  its  front  glaring  irrv- 
pofllbilities,  the  gofpels  which  contain  the  hiftory  of  this  ftheme, 
are  utterly  incapable  of  proof.   And  fo  without  troubling  them- 
felves  to  enquire  into   the  evidences  of  the  gofpel-hirtory,   they 
at  once  pronounce  the  whole  a  mere   fable,    and   treat  it  with 
the  moft  fupercilious  contempt.     The   truth  is,  the  enemies  of 
revelation  could  not  be  blamed  for  this  cnndud,  if  the  fads  in 
the  gofpels  were  either  impoflible  or  unworthy  of  God.     The 
ftrength  of  their  caufe  therefore  lying  here;  fuch   of  them  as 
have  condefcended  to  argue,  have  ever  propofed  it  as  the  aim  of 
their  reafoning,  to   fhew  that  the   things  cx)ntained  in  the  gof- 
pels are  of  an  impoflible  or   improbable  nature.     The  reft  of 
the  tribe,    who  are  infidels  upon   truft,  hold  the  fame  opinion 
with  equal   tenacioufnefs,  but  without  proof.     And  both  upon 
the  firength  of  this  principle,  rejed  the  gofpels  without  farther 
examination.     According  to  this  ftate  of  the  controverfy,  the 
foundations  of  infidelity  are  fapped,  and  the  whole  fuperftruc- 
ture  falls  to  the  ground,  as  foon  as  x\\^  pcjjjbiltiy  and  natural  pro- 
iabzlity  oi  iht  various  articles  of  our  Lord's  hiltory  are  eftablifh- 
ed.     And  this  I  think  apology  fufficient,  for  having  examined 
fo  minutely,  all  the  events,  charaSiersj/entiment^^  and  ^<?/'(5/?;  found 
in  the  gofpels. 
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'  But  though  my  defign  required  me,  only  to  fhew  the  pof- 
flbility,  of  all  the  matters  recorded  by  the  evangelifts,  every 
judicious  reader  muli  be  fenfible,  that  the  particulars  which  I 
have  taken  notice  of,  do  much  more.  They  afford  the  flrong- 
eft  prefumption  imaginable  of  the  truth  of  the  gofpels.  For, 
according  to  the  view  we  have  given  of  matters,  if  this  hiliory 
of  Jefus  is  a  forgery,  it  is  plainly  of  a  nature  ^o  great,  {o  exten- 
five,  and  fo  complicated,  as  to  be  the  mofl:  aftonifhing  forgery 
that  ever  exifted. — The  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  ^vorld,  the 
Jenx)ifi  MeJJiah,  are  characters  quite  new.  Nothing  like  them 
was  ever  feen,  or  heard  of  in  the  world  before.  Wherefore  the 
perfons  who  imagined  them,  could  not  be  helped  either  b/ 
reading,  or  converfation,  or  obfervation.  But  they  muft  have 
drawn  them  wholly  from  their  own  fancy.  To  form  charac- 
ters fo  extraordinary  properly,  was  a  tafk  fure  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty: efpecially  as  they  are  formed  not  in  the  way  of  defcrip- 
tion,  but  by  a  fimple  narration  of  many  fads,  fentiments,  and 
difcourfes.  Yet  dirficult  as  it  may  Teem,  thus  to  reprefent  fuch 
charafters  feparaiely,  it  muft  have  been  much  more  fo  to  unite 
them  all  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon;  and  that  with  fuch  judg- 
ment, that  not  the  leaft  impropriety,  inconflftency,  or  inaccu- 
racy can  be  found,  by  the  fevereft  examination  of  the  many 
fentiments,  aftions,  and  difcourfes,  from  which  they  refult. 
Charaflers  fo  various,  fo  complicated,  and  {o  new,  thus  united 
in  one  perfon,  feem  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moft  exalted  hu- 
man genius.  What  fliall  we  fay  then,  when  we  find  thefe  cha- 
ra£lers  exhibited  to  the  world,  by  a  few  illiterate  fifhermen  from 
Judea.?  exhibited  in  a  fimple  narration  of  aftions  and  difcourfes? 
Nay,  what  fliall  we  fay,  when  we  obferve  that  thefe  writers 
have  introduced  the  perfon,  whom  they  have  adorned  with  the 
amazing  charadlers,  delivering  to  the  world  an  abfolutely  per- 
feft  fydem  of  religion  and  morality,  in  the  fermons,  parables, 
and  precepts  which  they  have  put  into  his  month  ?  A  fyftem 
far  fuperior  to  what  Plato,  or  Arifiotle,  or  Cicero,  or  Seneca, 
or  any  of  the  philofophers  you  pleafe  to  name,  have  wrote? 
Shall  we  believe  that  thefe  things, were  the  fruits  of  the  evan- 
gelifts  own  genius  ?  Or,  fhall  we  rather  believe  they  fpeak  the 
truth,  when  they  tell  the  world,  that  in  their  gofpels,  they  do 
no  more  than  narrate  what  they  heard  and  faw  the  perfon  per- 
form, who  is  the  fubjeft  of  their  hiltory  ?  I  really  think  no 
one  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  judge,  v^hich  of  thefe  fuppofitions  he 
ought  to  prefer. — More  than  all  this,  the  interpofition  of  God 
defcribed  in  the  gofpels,  is  evidenily  a  tranfaflion  fo  va(l  and 
magnificent  in  its  plan,fo  wonderful  in  its  execution,  and  fo  im^f 
portant  in  its  confequences,  that  the  flefider  abilities  of  the  il- 
literate svangellrts',  never  coijd  have  fuggefted  t^e  idea  of  it  to 
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them.  Far  left  could  ihev,  bv  the  natural  torce  of  their  own 
faculties,  have  traced  it  out  in  all  its  moftdiftant  dependencies, 
fo  as  to  make  the  whole  agree  with  amazing  exsftnefs,  to  the 
chanderof  Gcd,  to  the  order  of  his  providence,  and  to  the  de- 
iigns  of  his  government,  as  they  actually  hare  done  in  their 
gofpels.  Why  then  fhojld  we  fcruple  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
defcribing  this  affair  thefe  n:en  have  copied  from  reality,  even 
from  his  mouth,  who  being  the  prime  agenr  therein,  could  alone 
erplain  to  mankind  the  counfels  of  the  Deity,  refpecling  their 
falv^tion,  and  fet  before  them  a  jurt  idea  of  this  joyful  event, 
Tvhich,  without  all  peradrenture,  is  the  grandcft,  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive,  and  the  moft   impcrtant  in  the  annals  of  the  Um- 
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In  this  part  of  our  author's  plan  the  greateft  difficulties  He. 
Here  the  utmoft  care  and  judgment  is  required.  If  any  mate- 
rial paffage  of  fcripture  is  perverted  ;  if  any  doctrine  is  milVepre- 
fented  ;  or  if  any  hypothefis  is  delivered,  under  the  veil  of  or- 
thodoxy, which  has  no  exiftence  in  divine  revelation,  Chriftia- 
nity  is  injured  ;  it  is  robbed  of  its  native  beauty  ;  held  up  la 
the  view  of  the  world,  in  a  mangled  and  deformed  condition, 
in  falfe  and  fanraftic  colours  ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  expofed  to 
ridicule  ar^d  contempt.  Thus,  while  the  dreams  of  bigots  and 
enthufiafts  about  tranfubftantiation,  predeftinatiun,  irreCfti- 
ble  grace,  imputed  righteoufnefs,  hereditary  fin,  &c.  kz.  are 
afcribed  to  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  maintained  as  articles 
of  faith,  the  moft  mifchievous  conlequences  to  religion  will 
inevitably  enfue. 

In  dirputab'e  point?  Dr.  Macknight  fpeaks  with  candour  and 
moderation.  We  muft,  however,  take  the  liberty  to  obferve, 
that,  whenever  a  writer  attempts  to  expatiate  on  fuch  topics  as 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  impotency  of  our  mental 
powers*,  the  ineficacy  of  repentance  f,  the  meritorious  caufc 
of  ourjuftificaticn,  &c.  he  ought  to  take  particular  care  not  to 
deviate  from  reafoa  and  fcripture  ;  if  he  does  he  proceeds  ia 
the  dark, 

et  inee£tfer  ignes 

Svpps^ss  cineri  dalcjo. 

*  Our  Saviour's  words,  John  xv.  -.  ^vaithoht me  ji  can  do  ne^ 
thing,  do  not  in  the  leaft  imply  '  that  mankind,  by  the  mere 
pCA-ers  of  their  nature,  are  not  able  to  do  the  things  requifite 
to  their  obtaining  future  happinefs  ;'  they  wholly  relate  to  the 
inabiiity  of  the  twelve  apoftlcs,  withrefpe<S  to  the  converllcn  of 
the  world. 

■\  Jefus  Chrifl,  in  t^e  beginning  of  bis  miniftry,  by  preaching 
repentance,  declared  its  efficacy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  is  net  a  fl.^g!e  text  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  >nadi  it  mart 
t^..aci^ui  thia  it  was  befgrs. 
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III.  A  Harmjnj  of  the  Fcur  Go/pels  :  In  'which  the  Natural  Order  cf 
each  is  prefer'ved.  With  a  Paraphrafe  and  Notes.  By  James 
Macknighr,  Z).  Z).  The  Second  Edition,  ctnrreSed  and  greatly  ea" 
larged,     ifio.      1 1.  5/.      Baldwin. 

IN  thi'!  new  edition  *  the  author  has  foppl'ed  the  deficiencies 
of  the   firft  i  npreffion,  and  with  great  accuracy  and  judg- 
ment completed  his  defign. 

He  has  given  a  paraphrare  and  connmentary  upon  the  four 
goTpels,  without  the  omiffion  of  a  fingle  fentence ;  and  added 
feveral  diicourfe: ;  on  the  icSs  of  the  Jews  ;  the  city  Sychar; 
the  Samaritans  ;  the  eaftern  buildings,  habits,  manners,  and 
cuftoms  ;  the  foil  of  Paleftine  ;  the  climate  and  vegetables  of 
Syria;  the  animals  mentioned  in  fcripture  ;  and  other  antiqui- 
ties ;  a  chronological  cifTertation  on  the  day  wherein  Jefus  cele- 
b'-afed  the  laft  pair.>ver  in  his  miniftry  ;  a  difcourfe  concerning 
the  regard  that  is  due  to  opinions  derived  merely  from  tradi- 
tion;  and  an  eflay  on  the  demoniacs, 

Theie  introduftcrv  difcourfes  illuftrate  many  paffages  ia  th^ 
go''t>els,  and  throw  light  upon  all  the  facred  writings. 

To  the  whole  he  has  fubjoined  a  copious  and   ufeful  index. 

Thi<  book,  in  fhort,  is  now  a  complete  hiftory  of  Chrili, 
formed  upon  a  new  and  ingenious  plan  ;  exhibited  in  a  clear 
and  uninterrupted  view,  and  executed  in  a  pleafmg  and  maf- 
terly  manner. 


IV.  Mufeum  Rufticum  et  Coramerciale :  Or,  SeUS  Papert  en 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Arts^  and  Manufafiures.  Draixnfron 
Experience,  and  communicated  by  Gentlemen  engaged  ia  thefe  Pur- 
fuits.  Rc-vi/cd  and  digefied  hy  fever al  Members  cf  the  Society  fcr 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufasiures,  and  Commerce.  Volume 
the  Second.      Sia.      Pr.  6s.     Davis. 

THIS  volume  confifls  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  diftirft 
article?,  which  mufl  of  courfe  conftitute  a  great  variety. 
To  particularize  every  piece  is  beyond  our  plan;  we  fhall, 
however,   point  out  many  that  are  truly  deferving  of  notice. 

The  piece  marked  No.  3.  contains  firae  fenfibie  remarks  on 
the  culture  of  fugar-canes  in  the  \Vei\  Indies  ;  No.  5.  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  bleaching,  well  worth  attention  :  No.  12.  a  fenfi- 
ble  defence  of  denfliiring  land,   and  No.  jj.  a  li!^  of  the  beft 

*  See  aa  account  of  the  firrt  edition  in  the  farll  volume  of  the 
Critical  Review,  p.  23. 
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fruits  in  England,  and  the  time  they  ripen.  Annexed  to  No. 
20.  we  find  a  very  ufeful  table  of  the  price  of  wheat  for  a 
complete  century.  No.  2  i .  is  a  letter  from  Charles  Whitworth, 
Efq.  one  of  the  vice-prcficleiits  of  the  fociety  for  pronnoting 
arts,  on  reducing  the  piice  of  coals.  No.  22.  is  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Templeman,  fecretary  to  the  above  fociety,  recommending  a 
new  manure.  No.  25.  concludes  the  culture  of  colcfeed  in  the 
fen  countries,  mentioned  in  our  review  of  the  nrft  volume. 
No.  26.  is  a  certificate  from  feveral  farmers  and  others,  read 
before  the  fociety,  refpe£ling  the  Hainault  fcythe.  No.  31. 
amongfl:  other  things,  prefcribcs  a  remedy  for  cattle  that  are 
blown,  or  hoved,  by  lucern,  which,  being  very  fliort,  we  Hiall 
tranfcribe  for  the  benefit  of  our  farming  readers. 

'  When  a  bullock  is  fo  much  fwoln  that  he  cannot  dung,  and 
tiioving  is  painful  to  him,  take  two  quarts  of  mild  ale;  put  in- 
to it  live  coals  and  embers  (of  wood)  till  the  beer  is  blood  warm; 
fcum  off  the  coals  that  fwim  ;  and  give  him  the  beer  and  afhes, 
and  drive  him  about.  You  may  depend  on.it,  that  will  make 
.him  break  wind  in  a  fhort  time,  which  will  immediately  relieve 
him.'  The  letter  containing  this  remedy  is  addrelTid  to  Mr. 
Rocque,  who  in  his  anfwer,  which  immediately  follows,  ob- 
ferves,  that,  if  lucerne  is  cut  the  day  before  it  is  given  to  cattle, 
it  will  not  blow  them  up. 

No.  42.  exhibits  a  very  curious  account  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  malt,  for  above  two  centuries,  which  cannot  but  be 
ufeful  to  refer  to  on  many  occafions.  We  next  find  a  table  of 
filvcr  coins,  compofed  by  the  late  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  prefident 
of  the  royal  fociety,  and  a  fenfible  letter  to  Mr.  Davis,  on  the 
life  of  crag  as  a  manure.  No.  51.  treating  of  the  yellows,  a 
difeafe  in  black  cattle,  is  worth  attention. 

No.  61.  is  rather  curious  than  immediately  ufeful,  giving 
the  weight  of  certain  quantities  of  wheat  for  feveral  fncceflive 
years.  The  next  letter  from  Mr.  Stephen  Mills,  furveyor  of 
the  Northampton  roads,  fhould  be  attentively  read  by  every 
furveyor  of  roads  in  the  kingdom,  as  it  contains  more  excel- 
lent direflions  for  iriending  them  than  any  we  have  yet  met 
with.  No.  64.  concerning  the  benefit  of  fait  to  cattle,  is  ufeful 
becaufe  founded  on  faa  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  grain  from  the 
market  to  the  mouth,  fliould  be  read  and  remembered  by  all 
who  are  concerned  in  fixing  the  ainze  of  bread.  A  new 
invented  harrow-plough  is  recommended  in  No.  6().  and 
fome   valuable    experiments  and   obfervations  in  bleaching  in 

No.  73. 

No.  78.  is  a  very  fenfible  letter  from  a  praaifer  of  the 
New  Hufbandry  in  Ireland.  No.  84.  is  a  lift  of  the  price 
of  nrcvifjons  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  immediately 
^      *  '  follows 
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fctlows  another  account  of  the  fame  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
No's.  86  and  87,  are  indeed  two  very  curious  as  well  as  ufeful 
articles,  for  they  fpecify  the  quantity  of  all  the  corn  expox't- 
cd  from  England  each  year,  from  1696  to  1756. 

In  No.  92.  a  new  invented  carriage  is  defcribed.  No.  96.  is 
a  paper  addrelTed  to  the  fociety  of  arts,  refpe£ting  a  compofi- 
tion  for  marking  fheep,  without  injuring  the  wool — The  me- 
thod of  making  pot  afh  is  defcribed  in  No.  98.  and  the  four 
fucceeding  numbers  fhew  the  prices  of  beef,  pork,  peas,  oajc- 
meal,  and  oats,  as  contracted  for  by  the  Viftualling-office  at 
London,  Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  as  far 
back  as  books  can  be  had. 

No.  106.  contains  the  method  of  burning  fen-land,  and  its 
advantages,  by  the  fame  fenfibh  farmer  who  wrote  the  two 
ktters  on  colefeed,  already  noticed.  No.  iio.  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  marie  found  in  Middlefex,  with  the  man- 
ner of  ufingit  ;  and  in  the  laft  article  is  defcribed  a  method 
of  draining  pradlife*!  in  Berkfliire,  which  is  worth  attending 
to. 

We  fliall  now  take  fome  notice  of  the  letters  in  this 
volume,  written  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Comber,  of  Eaft  New- 
ton, near  Malton,  inYorklhire;  and  this  compliment  is  due 
to  him,  as   he    honours   us  with    his  notice,   under  the  diftin- 

guifliing  appellation  of  '  namelefs  fcribblen.'' This  author's 

Vindication  of  the  Revolution,  &c.  was  not,  it  feems,  ap- 
proved of ;  therefore  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  abufe  us, 
even  whilft  he  is  writing  on  the  fubjeft  of  Hufbandry.  We 
ftjall  not  retort  upon  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  allow  him 
Ibme  degree  of  merit,  would  he  but  confine  himfelf  to  agri- 
culture. As  he  has  had  an  univerfity  education,  (for  he  tells  us 
fo),  he  may,  perhaps,  be  a  good  logician  ;  but  what,  in  the 
name  of  good  fenfe,  has  this,  to  do  with  agriculture  ?  He 
(hould  confine  his  logic  to  his  public  orations,  as  he  will  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  joining  it  to  rhetoric  and  a£lion  ;  and 
poffibly  become,  on  Arillotelian  principles,  a  fecond  Demofthe- 
nes,  or  a  rival  to  Cicero. — We  allow  that  Mr.  Comber  has  fent 
feveral  valuable  pieces  to  this  work,  one  of  which,  marked  No. 
74.  defcribing  the  method  of  mowing  wheat  in  the  Wolds  of 
Yorkfhire,  we  would  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of 
thefocietv  for  promoting  arts,  as  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  fof- 
ward  their  intention  of  introducing  this  praftice. 

Wheat  feems  to  be  Mr.  Comber's  favourite  topic  ;  yet  we 
■cannot  but  marvel  at  the  force  of  his  logic,  when  he  afligns  as 
a  reafon  for  this  preference,  that  fome  ot  his  anceftors  (Sir  John 
<le  Newton,  &c.)  thought  agriculture  fo  honourable  as  to  chufe 
.4hree  wh«at-fheaves  or  and  a  bend  azure^  in  a  field  argent,  for 
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their  arms,  which  he,  as  defcended  from  the  heirefs  of  that  fa- 
mily, has  a  right  to  bear  (fee  p.  226  of  fhe  volume).  Doe?  not 
this  favour  of  var>iry  ?  But  enough  of  this  nobly  defcended, 
well  educated,  logical  gentleman. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account  of  this  volume  by  teftifying 
the  fatisfaftion  wc  feel  at  feeing  in  it  fo  many  letters  from  plain 
honeft  pradical  farmers  :  thefe  are  the  men  who  muft  con- 
tribute to  improve  agriculture  ;  and  as  long  as  the  Mufeum 
Rufl'cum  continues  to  be  regularly  publifhed,  it  cannot  but  be 
cfteemed  fhe  moft  proper  repofitory  for  fuch  detached  pieces 
as,  but  for  fuch  a  channel,  to  ufe  the  editors  words  in  their 
preface  to  the  firft  volume,  '  would  be  either  loft,  or  fo  pub-» 
lifted  as  to  be  of  little  fervice  to  the  community.' 


V.  J  New  and  Complete  Syjiem  of  PraSiical  Hujbandry  ;  containing 
all  that  Experience  has  pronjed  to  he  moji  ufefitl  in  Farmings  either 
in  the  Old  or  Ne'w  Method ;  <with  a  Comparati've  Vienx)  of  both  ; 
and  ^whatever  is  beneficial  to  the  Hujhandman,  or  conducive  to  the 
Ornament  and  Impro'vement  of  the  Country  Gentleman  s  Eftate.  By 
John  Mills,  Ejq.  Editor  ofI>\x  HamelV  Hujbandry.  Vol.11,  %'vo. 
Fr.  6s.    Baldwin. 

IN  our  review  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  work,  we  obferved 
how  much  indebted  Mr.  Mills  is  to  other  writers,  for  mat- 
ter to  fill  up  his  numerous  fheets.  This  fecond  volume  he 
owes  almoft  entirely  to  Monf.  Du  Hamel,  the  firft  380  pages 
being  chiefly  tranflated  from  his  Culture  des  Terres,  of  which 
IVIr.  Mills  had  before  publifhed  a  tranflation,  and  the  remain- 
ing 56  pages,  which  conclude  the  volume,  are  tranflated  from 
another  work  of  Monf.  Du  Hamel,  called  £"/f«i£«/j  d' Agriculture, 
an  account  of  which  we  have  given  in  a  former  Number*. 
Some  pafTages  of  thefe  Elements  are  alfo  interfperfed  in  the 
former  part  of  the  volume  now  under  our  conftderation.  We 
fhall  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  this  fecond  volume  of  Mr. 
Mills's  New  and  Complete  Syftem,  as  he  calls  it. 

In  the  firft  chapter  the  culture  of  grain  and  pulfe,  according 
to  the  principles  of  thehorfe-hoeing  hufliandry,  is  treated  of  at 
large,  under  the  following  diftin£l  heads.  Article  the  firft  is  to 
teach  us  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry. 
Article  the  fecond  treats  of  the  inftruments  ufeful  in,  or  peculiar 
to,  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry,   ami  contains  a  dcfcription  of 


♦  See  Critical  Review,  vol.  xvii.  p.  191,  &  241. 
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that  complicated  andalmoft  ufelefs,  though  ingenious,  machine, 
M.  de  Chateauvieux's  drill-plough,  and  of  its  manner  of  work- 
ing.    The  defcription  of  this  plough  takes  up  nolefs  than  fixty 
pages,  and,  as  if  the  account  was  not  of  itfelf  intricate  enough, 
the  compiler  adds  fome  diftind  alterations,  which  M.  de  Cha- 
teauvieux   thought  proper  to  make  in  the  machine,   after  his 
plates  were  engraved  ;  but  in  Mr.  Mills's  plates  the  alterations 
(hould  have  been  made  by  the  perfon  who  drew,  or  (hould  have 
drawn,  the  defigns   for   his  engraver,    who   feems,  as   it  now 
(lands,  to  have  copied  the  original  plates,  without  at  all  attend- 
ing to  the  fubfequent  alterations    made  by  the  inventor.    But 
how  could  the  engraver,  after  all,  be  expefted  to  do  this  without 
inftrudtion,   when  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  the  fame  error 
in  his  defcription  ?     After  this  follows  M.   de  Chateauvieux's 
inftruftions  concerning  the  manner  of  ufing  his  drill- plough,  to 
which  fucceeds  a  defcription  of  an  improvement  of  the  above 
drill-plough,  by  M.   de  la  Levrie,  which  is,  however,  ftill  too 
complicated   to  be  brought  into  ufe  among  common  farmers. 
It  is  taken  from  Du  Hamel's  Elements  of  Agriculture,  already 
mentioned. 

Horfe-hoes  next  engage  the  author's  attention,  and  he  begins 
by  a  defcription  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux's  fingle  cultivator,  in- 
tended for  ftirring  the  alleys  between  the  rows  of  corn,  and 
then  the  fame  gentleman's  double-cultivator,  alfo  a  cultivator 
with  two  mould  boards,  and  another  invented  by  M.  de  Villiers, 
wbofe  obfervations  on  horfe-hoeing  immediately  follow. 

We  now  come  to  article  the  third,   which   contains    experi- 
ments on  the  culture  of  grain  and  pulfe,  in  the  horfe  hoeing  hus- 
bandry ;  with  a  comparifon  of  it  and  the  old   methods.     The 
firft    which   occur    are  fome   trials   made   in    the  year    175 1» 
by  M.  de  Chateauvieux,    on  wheat,  barley,    and  oats,    in  the 
new     method,    with   obfervaticns    on    them.     Other   experi- 
ments by  the  fame  gentleman  tollow,  with  a  comparifon  of  the 
produce  of  the  fame  field,  cnltivared  according   to  the  old,  and 
according  to  the  new    hulb.indry,  and   an  account  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fame  field,  fow'=d  part  in  the  old  way,  and  part  with 
the  drill-plough;  with  refleftions  of  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  which 
prove  the  truth  of  the  principles  onvvhich  the  new  hulbandryis 
founded.     Many    more  follow,   made   on    lands   laid    out    ia 
beds,  which  have  borne  a  ferond  and  third  crop,  with  obferva- 
tions thereon.     We  next  find,  in.   courfe,   experiments  made 
on  lands  which  have  borne  a  firft  crop,  with  remarks  ;  others 
on  lands    laid  out  in    beds,  and    of  which  the   firft    crop  was 
reaped    in    1753,    with   refic(Sior.s  ;     znd    iomn   trials    made 
on    fields   fovved     in    equally    diltant    rows,     with    the    drill- 
plough,  by  feveral  lovers  of  agriculture.     After  this  long  feries 

of 
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of  experiments  comes  M.  de  Chateauvieux's  account  of  the  crops 
produced  during  fixfeen  fucceflive  years,  by  a  field  cultivated 
and  fown  in  the  common  way,  and  of  which  part  was  conftant- 
ly  dunged  ;  compared  with  a  crop  of  the  fame  fields  cultivated 
without  dung,  according  to  the  new  huftandry.  Article  the 
6th  contains  proofs  that  the  beft  field  in  the  country,  though 
the  greateft  part  of  it  was  dunged,  yielded  lefs  wheat  than  fom* 
cultivated  in  the  new  way,  in  which  no  dung  was  ufed :  to 
which  are  added,  in  the  next  article,  Refledtions  and  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  practice  of  the  new  hufbandry,  by  M,  dc  Chateau- 
vieux.  We  come  next  to  experiments  made  by  the  fame  gen- 
tleman in  1754..  and  firll,  fome  made  on  lands  formed  into 
beds,  which  had  yielded  a  third  and  fourth  fucceflive  crop,  with 
obfervations ;  fecondly,  others  made  on  lands  laid  out  in  beds, 
and  which  had  bornea  fecond  crop,  with  refieftions.  Then  fol- 
lows a  courfe  of  experiments  made  on  lands  laid  out  in  beds, 
which  had  borne  a  firft  crop,  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  tilled,  followed  by  remarks.  We  now  come 
to  another  courfe  made  on  lands  laid  out  in  beds,  which  have 
bcrne  a  firft  and  fecond  crop,  with  obfervations,  and  experi- 
ments made  by  feveral  lovers  of  agriculture,  on  lands  fow-n  in 
equally  diflant  rows,  with  the  drill  plough,  followed  by  fum- 
mary  accounts  of  the  produfts  of  feveral  pieces  of  land  fowed 
in  the  laft-mentioned  manner,  with  general  reflections  and  ob- 
fervations on  the  above  experiments. 

The  next  article  we  meet  with,  contains  experiments  made 
-on  beds  fown  with  fix  rows  of  wheat  ;  a  comparifon  of  the 
produce  with  that  of  beds  fown  with  only  three  rows,  and  fome 
enquiry  concerning  the  number  of  rows  which  it  is  beft  to  fow. 
This  is  followed  by  a  trial  made,  in  order  to  know  which 
is  the  Hfioft  profitable  way  of  fowing  the  beds,  and  toafcertain 
more  precifely  the  quantity  of  feed  proper  to  be  ufed  in  order 
to  have  the  greateft  crops. 

There  is  ftill  a  farther  continuation  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
•irieux^s  experiments  in  the  years  1755  and  1756,  beginning 
■with  fome  made  in  fields  laid  out  in  beds ;  the  laft  made 
of  which  had  borne  three  fucceflive  crops.  We  now  meet 
with  a  number  of  curious  obfervations,  refpefting  the  degree 
of  maturity,  at  which  Smyrna  wheat  fhould  be  reaped.  Af- 
ter thefe  comes  a  letter  from  a  Lover  of  Hulbaodry  to  M. 
de  Chateauvieux,  relating  to  fome  trials  made  by  him  in 
the  new  method  of  hufijandry  ;  feveral  made  on  lands 
fown  in  equally  difiant  rows,  with  the  drill-plough  ;  and 
in  thf  recapitulation,  it  is  concluded  to  be  much  more 
profitable  to  fow  land  with  the  drill-plough,  than  to  fow 
it  in  the  common  way.     After  the  relation  of  feveral  more 

expe- 
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experiments,  we  have  laid  before  us  a  comparifon  of  the  produce 
of  land  fownin  equaUy  diftant  rows  with  the  drill-plough,  with 
that  of  other  land  laid  out  in  beds.  The  refult  and  compari- 
fbn  of  divers  experiments  in  agriculture,  made  at  Fontclair,  we 
are  ftill  to  be  informed  of,  and  among  them  we  find  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  firft  year's  culture  of  an  acre  of  land,  when  it  is 
firJi  laid  out  in  beds  ;  the  annual  expence  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  land  after  the  beds  are  formed  ;  and  thirdly,  the  expence  of 
cultivating  an  acre  of  land  according  to  the  old  method,  where 
the  difference  may  eafily  be  feen.  To  this  is  added,  an  efii- 
mate  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  ten  acres  of  land,  in  twenty 
years  ;  firft,  in  the  old  way  ;  fecondly,  in  the  new  way. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  an  account  of  fome  experi- 
ments made  near  Guignes,  in  the  province  of  Brie,  under  the 
diredion  of  M.  Rouflel,  in  the  years  1755  and  1756,  in  which 
after  reading  fuch  a  number  of  experiments,  the  chief  thing 
worth  notice  is,  the  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  fpread 
his  dung,  fo  as  not  to  harden  the  well-tilled  land,  (fee  p.  348.) 
Several  experiments  made  on  the  culture  of  Smyrna  wheat,  are 
now  particularized,  with  fome  made  in  France  on  wheat  of 
different  countries. 

After  the  relation  of  fo  many  experiments  made  on  wheat, 
it  was  high  time  that  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  (hould  come  in  for 
their  fliare ;  accordingly  we  find  fome  were  made  on  thefe 
fubjefts,  near  Bourdeaux,  at  Avignac,  in  Brittany,  in  Poitou, 
and  in  Poland  ;  laftly,  we  have  the  relation  of  fome  that  were 
made  on  leguminous  plants. 

V/e  come  now,  and  glad  are  we  of  it,  to  chapter  the  fecond, 
which  has  for  its  fubjeft  the  diftempers  of  corn.  This,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  is  almoft  entirely  tranflated  from  a  part 
of  M.  Du  Hamel's  Elements  of  Agriculture.  Dirtempers  which 
make  corn  black  are  firft  mentioned,  as  fmut,  which  is  defcrib- 
ed,  its  caufes  pointed  out,  and  fome  means  propofed  for  pre- 
venting this  diftemper.  We  then  find  the  charafters  of  burnt 
grain  defcribed,  its  caufes  particularized,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  it. 

The  fpur,  which  the  French  call  Ergot,  is  next  treated  of; 
the  account  of  which  diftemper,  as  it  is  but  fhort,  we  fhall,for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  extraft  ;  and  the  more  readily,  as 
this  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  the  dreadful  difaf- 
ter  which  happened  to  a  poor  family  at  Wattifham. 

*  I  (hall  now  fpeak  of  a  diftemper  which  frequently  attacks 
rye,  and  fometimes  does  damage  likewife  to  wheat.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  it. 

"  I.  The  grains  which  have  the  fpur  are  thicker  and  longer 
than  the  found  ones,  and  generally  projei^t  beyond  their  bulks, 

appear- 
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appearing  fometimes  ftrait  and  fometimes  more  or  lefs  crook- 
ed. 

'*  2.  Their  outfides  are  brown  or  black  ;  their  furface  is 
rough ;  and  one  may  frequently  perceive  in  them  three  fur- 
rows, which  run  from  end  to  end.  Their  outward  end  is  al- 
ways thicker  than  that  which  Iticks  to  the  chafF,  and  that  mofl 
fwollen  end  is  fometimes  fplit  into  two  or  three  parts.  Jt  is  not 
unufual  to  find  on  their  furface  cavities  which  feem  to  have 
been  made  by  infefls. 

**  3.  When  a  fpurred  grain  is  broken,  one  perceives  in  the 
middle  or  centre  of  it  a  pretty  white  flour,  covered  with  another 
flour  which  is  reddifti  or  brown.  Though  this  vitiated  flour 
has  fome  confiUency,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  crumbled  between 
one's  fingers.  M.  Aimen  has  indeed  fometimes  found  this 
powder  almoftas  black  as  that  of  fmutty  wheat. 

*'  4.  Thefe  grains,  when  put  into  water,  i\\\xn  at  firO,  and 
afterwards  fink  to  the  bottom.  If  chewed,  they  leave  a  bitter 
reJilh  on  the  tongue. 

**  5.  The  chaff  appears  found,  though  what  is  outmoft  is 
fomewhat  browner  than  when  the  ears  are  found. 

"  6.  All  the  grains  of  the  fame  ear  are  not  ever  attacked 
with  the  fp  jr. 

"  7.  The  grains  which  have  this  diRemper  flick  lefs  to  the 
ftalks  than  found  grains  do. 

"  8.  M.  Almen  imputes  this  diftemper  to  the  grains  not  be- 
ing impregnated  ;  and  aflures  us  that  he  has  not  ever  found  a 
germe  in  grains  which  had  the  fpur.  The  fame  obferver  has 
coUedled,  in  a  memoir  which  he  has  fen t  me,  feveral  refitdtions 
and  microfcopical  obfervations  ;  but  I  pafs  over  in  filence  fuch 
refearches  as  are  more  curious  than  ufeful. 

•'  9.  I  (hall  not  flop  to  refute  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
have  pretended  that  fogs,  dews,  rain,  the  moifture  of  the 
earth,  may  give  this  diftemper  to  rye.  But  I  cannot  hflp  fay- 
ing that  M.  Tillet  thinks,  as  does  alfo  M.  Aimen,  that  other 
plants,  befides  rye,  are  fubjeft  to  the  fpur.  M.  Tillet  has  feen, 
and  M.  Delu  has  fhewn  me,  grains  of  wheat  which  had  the  fpur. 
The  fpur  ought  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ujiilago^ 
01"  burnt  grain  :  they  are  two  different  diftempers  :  and  what 
feems  llill  more  to  eftablifli  this  difference,  is,  that  M.  Tillet's 
experiments  prove  that  the  powder  of  the  fpurred  grains  is  not 
contagious,  like  that  of  the  carious  or  burnt. 

*'  M.  Tillet  isffrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fpur  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fting  or  bite  of  an  infeft,  which  turas  the  rye  into 
a  kind  of  gall;  and  he  fufpefts  a  fmall  caterpillar  of  being  the 
caufe  of  this  mifchief.  But  neither  he  nor  I  dire  to  fpeak  affir- 
matively on  this  point, 

"  Dodard,, 
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<'  Dodard,  Langlus,  Fagon,  Delahire,  Noel,  and,  lately,  M. 
Salerne,  give  particular  accounts  of  the  difeafes  with  which 
numbers  of  people  have  been  feized  in  feme  years,  owing  to 
their  having  lived  upon  bread  in  which  there  was  much  rye  af- 
fecled  with  this  diftemper. 

"  As  moft  of  the  diftempered  grains  are  nnuch  bigger  than 
the  found  ones,  it  is  eafy  tofeparate  the  greateft  part  of  them  by 
fifting.  It  is  what  the  peafants  of  Sologne  do,  when  corn  is 
not  dear  ;  but  in  rimes  of  great  fcarcity  or  dearth,  they  are  loth 
to  lofe  {o  much  grain  :  and  then  it  is  that  they  are  attacked 
with  a  dry  gangrene,  which  mortifies  the  extreme  parts  of-the 
body,  fo  that  they  fall  off  almofl:  without  caufing  any  pain,  and 
withput  any  hemorrhage.  The  Hotel  Dieu  at  Orleans  has  had 
many  of  theie  miferable  objefts,  who  had  not  any  thing  more 
remaining  than  the  bare  trunk  of  the  body,  and  yet  lived  ia 
that  condition  feveral  days. 

'<  As  it  is  not  in  every  year  that  the  fpur  in  rye  produces 
thefe  dreadful  accidents,  Langius  is  of  opinion  that  there  may  be 
two  kinds  of  this  diftemper;  one  which  is  not  hurtful,  and  the 
other  which  occafions  the  gangrene  we  have  been  fpeaking  of. 
It  is  however  probable,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  fpur,  and 
that  it  does  no  hurt,  firft,  when  fufficient  care  is  taken  in  fift- 
ing the  grain  ;  and,  fecondly,  when  only  a  fmall  part  of  the 
corn  is  diftempered.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  fpur  lofes  its  bad 
quality  after  the  grain  has  been  kept  a  certain  time  :  in  which 
cafe,  the  reafon  why  fome  peafants  are  attacked  with  the  gan- 
grene in  years  of  dearth  may  be,  that  they  confume  their  crop  as 
loon  as  the  harveft  is  over." 

The  next  diftemper  treated  of  is  the  mildew;  after  which  fol- 
low blights  :  this  M.  Du  Hamel  divides  into  different  fpecies, 
■as  empty  ears,  parched  and  fhrivelled  corn,  glazed  corn,  which 
Mr.  Mills  ranks  among  the  diftempers  of  corn,  though  M.  Du 
Hamel,  in  the  elucidations  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  Ei-ments  of  Agriculture,  fays,  that  corn  is  not  at  all  the 
worfe  for  being  glazed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  yields  a  great  deal 
of  flour,  which,  being  of  a  dry  nature,  fucks  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  makes  excellent  bread.  This,  he  adds,  the 
bakers  well  know ;  though  they  keep  it,  for  very  obvious  rea- 
fons,  fecret  from  the  farmers  of  whom  they  buy  their  corn.  The 
next  diviuon  of  blights,  is  abortive  or  rickety  corn  ;  the  laft 
barren  ears;  and,  to  conclude  this  fubject,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mills's 
fecond  volume,  fomething  is  faid  of  fallen  or  lodged  corn. 

How  far  this  work  agrees  with  the  title  given  to  it,  or  hovy 
far  it  can  be  faid  to  be  written  by  John  Mills,  Efq.  we  leave  to 
the  determination  of  our  readers, 

VI.  th 
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VI.  The  HiJIory  of  Mifs  Lucinda  Courtney ;  in  a  Series  of  Origi- 
nal  Litters,  i^ritlen  hy  herftify  to  her  Frieiid  Mifs  Conftantia 
Bellniour.     In  Three  Volumes,    iimo.  Pr,  ^s.  bound.     Noble. 

TH  E  principal  part  of  this  hiftory  is  conveyed  to  the 
public  in  letters  from  the  heroine  Mifs  Courtney,  to  her 
friend  and  boarding- fchool- fellow,' Mifs  Conftantia  Belmour. 
Mifs  Courtney's  father  was  a  man  of  fafliion  and  gallantry, 
and  her  mother  a  woman  of  virtue  and  prudence.  When  Mifs 
comes  from  the  boarding-fchool,  the  father  diflikcs  that  he 
iTiould  be  known  to  have  fo  tall  a  girl  for  his  daughter,  and  is 
very  fnappifli  with  her  upon  every  occafion.  The  reader  perhaps 
needs  not  be  informed  that  our  heroine,  by  her  own  relation, 
is  endued  with  a  mind  and  perfon  which  equals  thofe  of  angels, 
as  defcribed  by  divines  and  painters.  She  gets  acquainted  with 
one  Mifs  Henley,  who  is  a  fprightly  coquette,  and  whom  flie 
robs  of  a  dangler  after  her,  one  major  Freeman,  who  falls  vio- 
lently in  love  with  our  heroine.  The  major  is  a  good  fort  of 
a  man  in  every  refpedt,  and  heir  to  his  brother,  who  is  a  bat- 
chelor,  and  in  a  very  declining  ftate  of  health. 

One  lord  Cleveland,  a  very  dangerous  fellow  among  the  la- 
dieSj  and  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  fees  Mifs  Courtney  at 
the  play-houfe,  and  taking  a  liking  to  her,  he  diverts  himfelf 
with  Mifs  Henley,  that  be  rj^ay  the  better  difguife  his  real  incli- 
nation, Mifs  Courtney  being  a  frequent  vifitorat  Mrs.  Henley's, 
who  is  fifter  to  Mifs  Henley,  and  a  good  kind  of  a  woman.  They 
make  a  party  to  go  to  the  opera ;  and  when  it  is  over,  lord 
Cleveland,  by  a  flale  trick,  which  has  been  a  thoiifand  and  a 
ihcufand  times  retailed  in  novels,  takes  care  ^'at  our  lieroine's 
chair  fhculd  not  be  in  the  way,  and  pi'evails  with  her  to  accept 
of  his  chariot,  which,  inftead  of  carrying  her  to  her  father's, 
drives  away  to  his  iordfhip's  houfe,  where  Ihe  finds  herfclf  a 
clofe  prifoner,  without  the  means  of  efcaping,  and  in  danger 
every  minute  (Lord  preferveus!)  of  being  ravi(hed  by  the  vigor- 
ous lord  ;  though,  for  aught  we  know,  the  houfe  lies  in  one  of 
the  public  fquaresin  or  about  Weftminfter.  Well;  oneMr.  Mon- 
tague, an  Englifliman  born  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  with'fome  diffi- 
culty, delivers  her  by  the  help  of  a  rope  ladder,  carries  her  to 
his  aunt  Mrs.  Williams ;  and  what  could  our  heroine  do  lefs, 
than  fall  in  love  with  her  deliverer,  who  is  as  great  a  paragon  of 
the  one  fcx,  as  (he  is  of  the  other ! 

She  is  received  with  vail  efteflion  by  her  mother,  and  with 
great  fullennefs  by  her  father.  She  convinces  them  that  flie  is 
as  pure  a  virgin  as  on  the  day  fhe  was  born  ;  and,  though  bis 
Inrdfhip  was  liable  to  fine  and  imprifonment  for  his  infamous 
offence,  and  every  fervanthchad  to  tranfjportation,  yetMifs  and 
5  her 
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her  very  prudent  parents  hufn  all  up,  and  my  lord  appears  to 
ftand  on  as  good  terms  as  ever,  both  with  them  and  the  public. 
The  father  then  prefles  her  to  marry  the  major,  which  fhe  has 
no  mind  to  do  ;  and  thus  ends  volume  the  firft,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  tape  and  packthread  of  corlverlations,  refleftions, 
and  defcriptions. 

Volume  the  fecond    opens  with  the  progrefs  Mr.  Montague 
had  made  in  Mifs  Courtney's   heart  ;  and  then  follows  a  faint- 
ing  fcene.     Poor  lady,  Ihe  is  relieved  by  hartfliorn  and  water, 
and   then    put   to   bed.     The  father   perfecutes   her  to  marry 
the  major,   but  fhe  obtains   a  refpite  by   being  fuiFered   to  go 
down  with  Mifs  Henley  and  her  lifter  for  feme  days  into  the 
country,    where  we  are  entertained  with  the  defcription  of  the 
conquefls  our  heroine  makes  in  the  church  on  a  Sunday.    After 
a  deal    of  fentimental   itufF,    from  Hervey's  Meditations,  Mrs. 
Rowe's   Letters,    and  the  works    of  oiher  beatific   vifionaries, 
fhe,  in  an   evening-flrull,   fees  her  fweetheart   Mr.  Montague 
parting  with  a  lady,   who  is  in  tears,  and  to  whom,  as  appears 
afterwards,   he  was,    by  his  father's  will,  obliged  either  to  give 
his  hand  in  marriage,  or  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  her  fortune.  The 
reader  may  be  aflured  that  this  lady  is  very  handfome  likewife, 
.otherwife    Mifs   Courtney's   triumph  would  not  be  complete. 
Heigh  ho!   Mr.  Montague  fets  out  on  his  travels  to  divert  his 
melancholy  ;  and,  O  Lud  !  lord  Cleveland,  while  Mifs  is  agaia 
flrolling  about,  furprizes,  and  is  ready  to  make  her — the  thing 
we  dare  not  name  ;   when   fhe   is  delivered  by  the  major,  who 

wounds  his  lordfhip — (another  fainting  fcene) ItfeemsMifs 

Henley  is  no  better  than  flie  fiiould  be,  and  bad  betrayed  her. 

Mifs  Courtney  hurries  back  to  London,  and  her  father's  im- 
petuous cornmands  to  marry  the  major  being  again  repeated,  fhe 
gains  a  farther  refpite,  by  being  permitted  to  go  for  fome  days 
to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Williams,  at  Hampftead,  where  fhe  gets 
acquainted  with  a  very  fprightly  girl,  one  Mifs  Franklin,  wshofe 
converfation  is  by  far  the  mofl  entertaining  part  of  this  novel, 
and  whofe  brother  is  fmitten  with  the  charms  of  our  heroine. 
Mrs.  Williams  relates  a  ftory  of  her  nephew,  Mr.  Montague,  and 
his  adventnres  with  Mifs  Bellamy,  the  lady  to  whom  he  ought  to 
have  been  married,  and  who  was  deeply  in  love  with  him ;  but 
there  is  nothing  very  interefting  in  their  hiflory,  which  is  follow- 
ed by  that  of  Mrs.  Williams,  told  by  herfelf.  She  was,  it  feems, 
a  very  worthy  woman,  married  to  a  very  worthlefs  fellow, 
whom,  however,  fhe  found  means  to  manage  tolerably  well  ; 
and  thus  ends  volume  the  fecond. 

Volume  the  third  finifhes  the  ftory  of  Mrs.  Williams  ;  and 
our  heroine  is  called  back  in  a  hurry  to  town,  as  her  lover  ths 
aiajor  was  now  Sir  George  Freeman,  and  mailer  of  a  great  eflate. 
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by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Poor  Mifs  Courtney  !  no  farther 
refpite  for  thee  now  ;  and  thou  art  preparing  to  be  led,  like  a 
bedizzened  lamb,  to  be  facrificed  on  the  altar  of  love  !  But  how 
doft  thou  think,  gentle  reader,  fhe  is  faved  ?  Why,  you  muft  know- 
that  this  fame  bridegroom  lived  at  Kenfuigton,  and  driving  Jehu 
like  to  be  married,  his  chariot  was  over-turned,  and  he  fairly 
broke  his  neck  : — no,  no,  we  are  wrong  ;  he  did  not  break  his 
neck,  though  it  was  fomewhat  like  it  ;  for  he  lived  long  enough 
to  leave  our  heroine  ten  thoufand  pounds  by  his  will:  but  his 
next  relation  pretended  that  he  had  made  none,  and  concealed 
the  legacy  from  Mr.  Courtney.  This  deliverance  of  Mifs  Courtney 
Ihews  our  author  to  be  as  much  put  to  it  to  fave  her  as  the 
poet  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  is  to  fave  Macheath  from  the  gal- 
lows, by  crying  out — A  reprieve,  a  reprieve! 

After  the  major's  death,  Mr,  Courtney  is  fadly  down  in  the 
mouth.  He  confefles  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  that  he  had  ruined 
himfelf  and  them  by  his  gaming  and  high  living  ;  and  that  he 
tvas  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  to  fell  every  thing  he  was  worth 
in  the  world,  that  he  may  fave,  if  poflible,  a  fmall  pittance  for 
their  future  fubfiftence.  The  wife  takes  this  fo  much  to  heart, 
that  fhe  dies  ;  Mifs  prepares  to  go  to  fervice ;  and  the  father 
retires  to  the  country  :  h  that  we  are  now  to  transform  ouff- 
heroine  into  a  prim  Abigail.  She  meets  with  a  good  kind  of  a 
woman,  who  helps  her  to  the  fervice  of  a  proud  fantaftic  crea- 
ture, one  Mifs  Hill,  who  is  very  rich  ;  and  our  Abigail,  who, 
by  the  bye,  had,  in  her  humble  ftation,  charmed  all  hearts  and 
eyes  that  beheld  her,  being  forced  to  ftsnd  up  at  a  country- 
dance,  finds  that  lord  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  company,  and 
that,  in  a  day  or  two,  he  was  to  be  married  to  Mifs  Hill — 
What's  to  be  done  now  !  Our  heroine  is  never  out  at  a  pinch  ; 
fhe  even  runs  away  on  foot  to  the  next  town,  which  was  five 
miles  off,  tho'  fhe  did  not  know  a  yard  of  the  way,  eludes  lord 
Cleveland's  purfuit  of  her,  comes  up  to  London  in  a  poft- 
chaife,  and  enters  into  the  fervice  of  one  Mrs.  Cartwright,  in 
which  fhe  is  as  happy  as  fhe  had  been  miferable  in  that  of  Mifs 
Hill. 

Well !  but  this  fame  little  dirty  thing  called  money  muft  be 
next  thought  of,  for  our  heroine  makes  a  fhabby  appearance 
without  it. — What's  to  be  done  now  ? — Never  fear  little  Lu- 
cy. The  major's  heir.  Sir  Richard  Freeman,  takes  remorfe  of 
confcience,  and  puts  into  her  father's  hand  the  ten  thoufand 
pounds  that  her  lover  had  left  her.  This  is  a  moft  excellent 
expedient,  and,  like  a  harlequin's  fword,  unfrocks  her,  and  now 
we  fee  her,  inftead  of  the  hand  maid,  the  companion,  of  Mrs. 
Cartwright.  But,  all  for  love,  fays  Lucy,  and  what  is  money 
"Without  it  ?  but  let  her  alone.  Who  do  you  think,  kind 
7  reader. 
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reader,  is  this  Mrs,  Cartwright,  but  the  filler  of  the  identical 
Mr.  Montague,  with  whom  our  heroine  is  fo  much  in  love, 
and  who  hurrying  honie  from  his  travels,  prefents  himfelf  be- 
fore her  in prcprid perjona  at  his  fifter's  houf'e,  and  is  as  mueh  in 
love  with  her  as  flie  can  be  with  him.  It  would  affront  our  readers 
underftanding  to  fuppofe  he  can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  of 
their  being  foon  married,  and  of  their  becoming  the  happieft 
pair  that  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be. 

Upon  the  whole  :  we  look  upon  this  novel  to  be  by  far  the 
belt  that  has  been  exhibited  by  ihs pamohilefratrum,  the  NOBLE 
pair  of  brothers,  for  whom  it  is  printed.  Though  we  are  apt  to 
be  difguftcd  with  the  eternal  encomiums  of  her  own  perfon  and 
virtues,  which  our  heroine  takes  care  to  introduce  ;  yet  there  is 
nothing  immoral  in  its  tendency.  The  language  is  above  the 
common  runofthefe  publications.  Some  of  the  charafters  are 
well  fupported,  and  difcovcr  an  acquaintance  with  genteel  life  ; 
and  though  the  author  is  very  fparing  of  incidents,  yet  he  has 
the  art  of  managing  his  materials  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we 
may  fafely  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers,  as  an  innocent 
amufement  for  an  idle  hour. 


VII.  Arminius  :  or,  Germania  Freed.  Travjlateifrom  the  Third 
Edition  of  the  German  Original,  ^written  by  Baron  Cronzeck. 
With  an  Hijhrical  and  Critical  Preface,  by  the  celebrated  ProfeJJor 
Gottfched,  o/' Leipfic.  In  tivo  Folumes  /mall  Svo.  Pr,  zs. 
Becket  and  De  Hondt. 

EVERY  fchool-boy  who  has  read  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
knows  that  AVminius,  the  German  hero,  defeated  the  Ro- 
man legions,  and  drove  Auguftus  CsDfar  to  fuch  diftradlion,  that 
he  knocked  his  head  againft  the  wall,  and  called  out,  Render  fne 
back  my  legions,  Farus  (for  {o  his  defeated  general  was  called). 
Such  is  the  hiilorical,  and  now  for  the  poetical,  hiftory  of  this 
fame  Arminius,  as  laid  down  by  this  truly  German  poet,  the 
baron  Schonaich,   which  is  the  true  name  of  the  author. 

Siegmar,  the  father  of  Arminius,  animates  his  fon  to  attempt 

the  deliverance  of  Germany,   his  country,    and  fends  him    to 

concert  meafures  for  that  purpofe   with  Marbod,  a   Germam 

prince,  who,  it  feems,   had  been  educated  at   Rome  while    a 

hoftage,  was    the  chief  of  the  Marccmanni,  and    beloved    by 

Auguflus  Casfar.     Arminius  mounts  his  (teed,  which  our  reader 

will  eafily   conceive  made  the  earth   tremble  under  his  hoof  ; 

away    he  gallops',  is   overtaken    by   a    dreadful    ftbrm,     and 

I  obliged    to  lodge  all  night   v/ith  a   hermit  in  his  cave,  which, 

}  by  the  bye,  wa^  formed  out  of  a  gold  mine.     The  hermit  treats 

'       Vol.  Xyill.  Notjmber^  1764.  A  a  Arfni- 
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ArtTt'nn.s  with  acorns,  and,  upon  hearing  the  occafion  of  h!^ 
journey,  gives  him  fume  inftrudiions,  confirms  his  rerol,ution  b^ 
a  fong ;  and  then  Arminius,  alter  feeing  Mannus,  a  Germart 
deity,  in  a  dream,  who  promifes  him  fuccefs,  puflies  on,  and 
arrives  at  the  capital  of  Marbod. 

The  fecond  book  begins  with  a  fpeech  of  Arminius  to  that 
prince,  inviting  him  to  an  alliance  againft  the  Romans,  to 
which  Maibod  was  inclined;  but  his  reiblution  was  fufpended 
by  the  flattery  and  artifice  of  a  rafcally  m'nifler,  one  Giflnund. 
Marbod  entertains  Arminius  very  nob'y,  gives  him  a  good  din- 
ner, and  GiCmund's  c^aughter,  Matilda,  falls  in  love  with  him, 
as  Dido  did  with  ^neas,  and  ^nga^es  him  to  give  an  account 
of  Rome  and  its' court,  where  he  had  fpent  fome  part  of  hij 
youth.  This  he  does  in  fo  graceful  a  manner,  that  Matilda 
becomes  more  in  love  than  ever. 

The  third  bock  continues   the   fiarrafive  of  Arminius,  who 
relares  the  hevoic  exploits  of  Drufus,  thouah  at  the  expence  of 
his  coantry,  with  the  death  of  that  noble  Roman,  whofe   cha- 
rad^er  he  contrafts  with  that  of  the  tyrant  Varus.     After  the 
narrative  is  over,  Arminius  is  conduced  to  a  magnificent  apart- 
ment, and  Brenno,   a   German,  who  had  attended  him  in  his 
fifit,  flievvs  fome  hankering  after  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  which 
were  fo  very  foreign  to  his  former  manner  of  life,  for  which  he 
is  foundly  rated  by  Arminius.     The  latter  once  more  falls  afletp, 
ind  very  humanely  dreams,  that  a  fcldier  brings  hinfi  the  head 
'of  Varus,  from  which  he  plucks  tlie  tongue,   and  Uamps  upon 
il ;  and  the  poet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  gives  us  a  clalfjcal 
authcirity  for  the  pradlce.      While   our   hero  is    thus  fnoring 
away,  poor  Matilda  can't  get  a  wink  of  fleep,  and  reveals  her 
palfion  to  her  waiting-woman,   Frigunda,   who  advifes  her  to 
confult  with  a  forcertfs,  a   very  notable  woman   at  her  trade. 
Matilda  rejefls  this  advice,   but  tells  her  that  fhe   burns  like  a 
field  of  corn  in  harvert   time,  and  appears  to  be  quite  incon- 
folable  :  however,    fne   comforts    herfclf,    and    ftill    keeps  her 
maidenhead. 

The  old  rogue  her  father  fends  to  her,  and  even  adviTes  her 
to  facrifire  that  bauble,  rather  than  fail  of  catching  the  heart  of 
Arminius.  In  the  iTiean  time,  Marbod  and  Amiinius  revie\v' 
the  former's  aimy,  which  makes  a  mofl:  noble  appearance,  and 
its  leaders  and  nations  are  defcribed.  Among  the  heroes  Ma- 
tilda heads  a  body  of  Amazons  ;  but  while  fhe  was  making  het' 
comuliments  to  Arminius,  her  horfe  ftumbled,  and  down  ihs 
tunibled.  We  cannot  fay  what  her  lover  might  difcover  while' 
fhe  was  upon  the  ground,  and  before  flie  could  get  her  petti- 
coats adjufted  ;.  but  he  certainly  grows  very  cold  and  infenhblc, 
and   wbsa  fne  recovered,    calls   her  faihef  fomethifg   tanta-- 
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tnbUJit to  a  pimp;  but  he  leaves  her,  while  (Tie  and  Frlgunda  get 
on  horfcback,  and  away  they  gallop.  The  father  gallops 
afterjhem,  overtnkes  them,  and  puts  them  both  to  deaih. 
Anpinius,  in  ftroliing  about,  fome-hovv  or  other  (for  the  mufe 
cannot  account  for  it)  comes  up  to  Matilda,  juft  as  Hie  is  dy- 
ing. Sheadvifes  him  to  fly  from  the  court  of  Marbod,  becaufe 
he  is  quite  in  the  power  cf  her  rafcally  father,,  who  is  a  penfi- 
oner  to  the  Romans,  and  wants  to  deflroy  him.  Gifmund, 
after  mortally  wounding  his  daughter,  diffuades  Marbod  frorji 
•any  alliance  with  Arminius.  He  then  returns  to  the  body  of 
his  daughter,  who  is  juft  dead  :  Arminius  is  going  to  kill  him^ 
but,  on  fecond  thoughts,  he  fpares  him.  left  he  Ihould  otTend 
the  king,  and  then  he  and  his  companion  Brenno  leave  Mar- 
bod's  court  in  great  dudgeon. 

In  the  fifth  book  the  author  ventures  upon  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, and  introduces  Difcord,  who  is  tormented  at  the 
peaceable  Itate  of  the  world,  and  infpires  Segeftes,  (a  renegade 
German  prince,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Romans)  by  throw- 
in  p-  one  of  her  fnakes  into  his  bofom.  This  Stseltes  was  the 
father  of  the  fair  Thufnelde,  the  miflrefs  of  Arminius  ;  and  flie 
perfuades  him  to  repair  to  Varus.  He  accordingly  goes  to 
the  Roman  camp,  which  is  very  magnificent,  and  Varus  re- 
ftores  him  his  fon  and  his  daughter,  who  it  feems,  were  hoftages 
in  it,  and  makes  him  a  prefentfrom  Auguftus  Ca:far.  Segeftes 
and  Varus  then  get  drunk  together,  Segeftes  undertake's 
to  bring  Siegmar  oxer  to  the  Roman  party,  and  accordingly 
fets  out  for  that  puipufe.  In  the  mean  while  Arminius  enters 
the  country  of  the  Bru€leri ;  and  Brenno  perfuades  him,  with 
fome  difficulty,  to  coiifult  the  propheteis  Velltda,  who  v^as  in 
great  efleem  for  her  foothfaying  qualities.  Her  anfwer  is  very 
propitious.  Arminius  and  his  friend  continue  thtir  jour- 
ney back  to  Siegmar's  country,  which  was  that  of  the  Chc- 
irufti. 

The  fixth  book  entertains  ns  with  a  confecrated  grove,  in 
which  Siegmar  afiembles  his  friends  and  fubjefls,  and  parti^ 
cularly  one  Edmund,  who  is  his  confident.  He  harangues  his 
people  againft  the  Romans.  He  regulates  their  encampment, 
and  [(reduces  a  fword. of  an  enormous  fize,  which  formerly  he 
ufed  to  wield  ;  but,  being  now  old,  when  he  draws  it,  it 
drops  from  his  hand,  and  wounds  him  in  the  foot.  Se- 
geftes arrives  in  his  camp,  is  aftoniftied  at  the  military  pre- 
parations he  behold?,  and  endeavours  to  perfuade  Siegmar  to 
join  the  Romans  ;  but  he  gallantly  reje(fls  the  j^ropofal.  Ke 
entertains  Segeftes,  however,  in  a  plain  hofpitable  manner,  who 
then  lakes  his  leave,  but  Edmund  brings  hirn  hack  pri- 
foner,    by    Siegnuir'i  order.     Arminius  rciurns,   approves  of 
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what  his  father  had  done  ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  lore  for 
Thufnelde,  •tti  advifeshimto  detain  Segeftes  in  captivity,  while 
lie  is  difciplining  the  troops  that  are  to  free  his  country  from 
the  Roman  yoke. 

The  feventh  book  introduces  Difcord,  accompanied  with 
Revenge ;  and  they  go  to  the  Alps,  where  Revenge  unharbours 
a  flag,  which  is  purfued  by  the  Romans;  but  they  are  encoun- 
tered by  a  body  of  Germans,  who  defeat  them,  after  a  fmart 
Ikirmilli.  Arminius  is  alhamed  at  the  Germans  for  having  be- 
gun hoftilities  for  io  flight  a  caufe,  and  orders  his  men  to  re- 
treat ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  and  his  father  affill  the  wound- 
ed. Two  deputies,  Marcus  and  Tarpeius,  arrive  at  the  Che- 
rufcan  camp,  and  haughtily  demand  fatisfadion  of  Arminius 
for  what  had  happened.  He  fets  them  at  defrance,  though 
he  is  forry  for  the  blood  that  had  been  flied.  Arminius,  after 
renouncing  all  friendfhip  with  the  Romans,  at  his  father's  re- 
queft,  fvvears  perpetual  enmity  towards  them,  and  difpatches 
Brenno  to  haften  the  march  of  the  Catti  and  the  Chauci, 
who  were  to  join  the  Cherufci.  Brenno  meets  them  on  the 
toad. 

In  the  eighth  book  Varus,  the  Roman  general,  alarmed  at 
the  hoftile  difpofitions  of  the  Germans,  calls  a  council  of  war, 
in  VHbich  Tarpeius,  who  is  a  bold  rough  officer,  offers  to  fur- 
prize  the  camp  of  Arminius  with  his  own  legion.  He  accord- 
ingly, in  the  night  time,  marches  againfi  the  Cherufci,  is 
difcovercd  by  Arminius,  defeated,  and  falls  by  the  hand  of 
our  German  hero.  Varus  muflers  his  forces, endeavours  to  in- 
troduce difcipline  among  them;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fends 
off  Marcu<;  to  amufe  Arminius  with  propofals  of  peace,  which 
are  difdainfuUy  rejefled. 

In  the  ninth  book  Arminius  is  chofen  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Germans,  and  one  Raftolph  is  next  to  him  in  command. 
Segeftes  is  pardoned,  through  the  regard  the  Germans  have 
for  his  daughter.  The  Germans  begin  their  march,  and  arrive 
at  the  camp  lately  polfefled  by  the  Romans,  to  Whom  Segeftes 
efcapes.  Among  the  other  German  warriors  appears  Siegmund 
the  fon  of  Segeftes,and  his  fifter  the  fairThufnelde,  who  makes 
a  very  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  army.  Varus  and  Segeftes 
Jay  a  plan  for  furprifing  the  Germans ;  and  Difcord,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  peafant,  oifers  to  conduft  Segeftes  towards  his 
enemies.  A  tempeft  favours  the  Romans,  but  a  fiafli  of  light- 
ring  difcovers  their  approach,  and  they  are  defeated  by  Ar- 
minius. 

The  battle  is  continued  in  the  tenth  book;  Raftolph  at  ihg 
head  of  the  Catti,  routs  the  Roman  auxiliaries,  and  Arminius 
continues  to  do  wonders.    Segeftes,  conduced  by  Difcord,  at- 
tacks 
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tacks  the  Romans  in  the  rear,  but  Is  oppofed  by  Siegmar  and 
Thufnelde.  Siegmar  is  killed  by  Segeftes,  %nd  Thufnelde 
breaks  her  father's  helmet  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  Arminlus 
gains  the  battle,  and  the  Germans  continue  their  march  to  the 
Roman  camp,  which  th€y  at  laft  difcover. 

The  eleventh  book  opens  with  a  Roman  facrifice  and  divina- 
tions. The  generals  of  both  armies  acquit  themfelves  of  their 
martial  duties,  and  the  Germans  attack  the  Romans.  A  fierce 
difpute  enfues  ;  but  Treumund,  one  of  the  German  officers, 
advifes  Arminlus  to  order  a  retreat,  as  being  the  moft  likely 
method  to  prevail  with  the  Romans  to  quit  their  entrenchments  j 
which  is  accordingly  performed. 

In  the  twelfth  and  laft  book  Varus  quits  his  camp,  and  a 
moft  defperate  battle  is  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
mans, and  Thufnelde  dlftinguifhes  herfelf  by  the  flaughter  flie 
makes  among  the  Romans,  who  are  defeated  ;  upon  which 
Varus  falls  upon  his  own  fword,  but  not  till  he  had  killed  the 
gallant  Thufnelde. 

Such  are  the  moft  ftrlking  outlines  of  this  poem  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  its  many  grofs  faults,  it  would  be  doing  high  in- 
juftice  to  the  author  not  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  great  me- 
rit. To  a  German  the  ftory  is  interefting.  Thejnanners  of 
that  people  are  well  defcribed,  and  all  the  chara£lers  fupp^rted 
with  great  propriety,  1  he  author's  love  of  regularity,  and  his 
clofe  imitation  of  the  antient  epic,  have  rendered  his  incidents 
too  common  and  too  little  aiFefling.  We  (hall  endeavour  to 
give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  author's  manner  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  laft  book,  which  defcribes  the  decifive 
battle. 

*  Raftolph  had  now  gained  the  eminence  where  the  Catti 
hewed  their  way  through  Marcus's  oppofing  bands,  and  their 
leader  alfo  the  fierce  German  wounds.  At  this  the  Roman, 
throwing  away  bis  fhield,  grafps  the  eagle's  ftaff,  more  con- 
cerned for  that  than  his  life.  Furious  and  breathing  flaughter 
they  clofe  ;  the  firm  cohorts  maintain  their  ground  ;  promifcu- 
oufly  with  Romans  Germans  fall,  and  in  numbers  the  difference 
not  great.  Marcus,  brandifhing  the  eagle,  is  feen  in  the  thick- 
eft  tumult  :  "  Romans,''  cries  he,  '•  never  fhall  ye  fee  Marcus 
fiy  ;  only  fhow  yourfelves  Romans."  While,  with  ImpafTioDed 
looks,  he  thus  animates  his  men,  an  enormous  wound  ftopped 
his  fpeech,  and  through  the  wide  aperture  guflied  the  vital 
gore.  The  generous  Scasva,  grateful  for  favours  received,  ia 
the  midft  of  danger  haftens  to  fupport  him  ;  but  a  blow  from 
Raftolph's  fword  fevers  his  hand  from  the  wrift.  Shivering  it 
ition  the  ground,  and  before  he  could  perceive  thclofs,  by  a 
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fecond  ftrohe  from  the  fame  vigorous  arm,  his  head  is  cleft,  and 
he  falls  upon  his  beloved  jiatron. 

'  Tidings  of  thcfe  things  are  carried  to  the  prxtor,  who 
flies  enraged  to  revenge  his  brave  qusftor  ;  Tluifnelde  obfcrv- 
ing  him,  increafed  his  rage,  his  pride  being  inflamed  at  an  at- 
tack from  a  female  hand.  Aruns  perceiving  the  heroine  engaged, 
forfook  his  confecrared  trumpery,  and  affeiSin^  a  glory  foreign 
to  his  flation,  arms  and  throws  himfelf  into  the  hotteft  fray.  But 
oh,  difgrace  !  the  ambitious  prieft  dies  by  a  female  hand.  The 
fteel  with  which  h6  had  (lain  fo  many  ufeful  cattle  and  bleating 
Ib.eep  now  pierces  his  own  ruthlefs  breaft,  and  in  his  bofom  he 
feels  the  vidlim.s  pangs ;  while,  like  theirs,  his  blood  the  porous 
earth  imbibes}  the  earth  his  peaceful  ftpulchre  had  he  died  as 
a  priefi  ;  but  now  Iiim,  who  boafted  an  intercourfe  with  tlie 
'^odf,  who  vaunted  himfel'  forfhe  depofitnry  of  heaven's  fecrets, 
jiim  fliall  the  ravenous  fowisconfume.  Mis  obfequies  no  weep- 
ing relations,  no  hired  mpurners  fliall  now  fee  performed, 
/alien  by  Thufnelde's  flaughtering  hand.  Mutius  alfo  retreat- 
jng,  receives  his  doom  ;  filter  he  in  peaceful  receffes  to  ftrike 
the  amorous  lyre,  or  the  fecial  bowl  to  circulate,  than  wield  de- 
iiru'live  weapons  in  the  tumultuous  f.c-ld  ! 

•  Quintus  now  fearing' for  Varus  and  the  enHgn^,  haftens 
to  hisairiilance;  becomes  avidim  worthy  of  Arminius'a  fword  : 
and  with  firm  accent  thus  accofis  him.  ' "  Arminius,  it  is  thou 
'rxlons  canft  wreft  the  viflory  from  m,y  hand:^,  but  not  while  life 
informs  this  frame  ;  nor  will  even  death  from  thy  weapon  flaia 
ihofe  laurels  which  I  have  elfewhere  acquired."  This  map^na- 
pimlry  afFcded  the  hero's  heart  ;  vi>!lory  at  firft  hung  dubious 
♦)vcr  the  fierce  combar,  and  both  fought  as  ihofe  fliould  fight  ca 
whofe  prowefs  depends  freedom  and  military  fame.  Oft  echo- 
ed their  well  tempered  fiiields  with  their  fvvords  oft  refounded 
their  armour  with  the  vigorous  blows,  till  a  wound  in  the  brcaft 
unhorfed  Q^iintu?,  at-.d  faling,  he  expires  ;  as  a  hero  he  expired, 
both  in  looks  and  graceful  attitude:  pitied  by  Arminius  he 
fell,  though  not  Vv'ithout  a  (e'cret  pleafure  that  his  mcf^  redoubt- 
ed foe  was  now  no  more;  he  who  himfelf  almoft  withheld  3, 
viclorv  of  fuch  iirpoi ranee  to  Germany.  Varus  perceives  h.is 
jofs,  and  as  a  worthy  viftim  to  his  noble  manes,  aims  a  fatal 
Jiroke  at  Thufr.elde. 

*  Varus,  forbear  !  too  haffy  is  thy  inglorious  fliout  !  Behold, 
impending  revenge  at  hand!  Tremble,  opprefhve  praetor  !  See 
the  blaze  of  Armiuius's  vindifllve  blade  ;  from  his  arm,  from 
liie  vengeance  dtie  to  his  beloved  fair,  no  eagle  will  be  able  to 
fnield  thee.  The  Roman  chief  fhelters  himfelf  among  liis 
broken  bands,  while  rapid  as  the  flefhed  falcon,  Arminius  darts 
Jqw?,r^is   his  prey:  both    iufls  .^ufpend  their    rage,    and  Hand 
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iSgliafl  at  the  Important  combat.  Varus  faces  his  foe,  their  arrrs 
clatter,    their  fhields  refoiind  ;  ftroke  follows  ftroke  with  inref- 
fant  gleam  :  the  one  Rome  and  Ca^far  animate  to  glorious  ef- 
forts;  the  other  fees  in  the  prastor  the  tyrant  of  his  country. 
One  fights  for  reward,  the  other  is  the  champion  of  mankind  ; 
one  has  a  gaudy  triumph  in    view,   the   other  remembers  Siew- 
mar's  death.      Different   their  motives,  yet    aduated   by  equal 
fury,  and  fummoning  to  their  aid  all  the  powers  of  ftrengrh 
and    fkill  ;    but  to    neither    can    ftrength    and  fkiil   turn    the 
equal  balance  :   ftrength  faints,  and  the  dim  fight  bewilders  all 
/kill. 

*  At  length  Deftiny  pronounces   her  decree ;  the   long   Aif- 
pended    balance  inclines  to  one  fide,  the  fcene  of  war  is  to  be 
finally  clofed  by  Varus's  blood  ;   he  thede(tined  viflim  to  termi- 
nate the  defolations    of  the  innocent,  and    unnatural  to  be  his 
fall  ;  for  by  his  own  furious  hand  he  falls!   Even  already,  in  his 
diflrafled   mind,  he  feels  the  fata!  decree;   with  ideal  terror  he 
Tee's  Arminius's   gleaming  blade  pointed  at  his  breafl.     Had 
the  German  heroobferved  the  difmay  which  fhook  the  agoniz- 
J no;  Roman  chief,  now  had  Varus  fallen,  and  not  inglorious  his 
fall,  ofbafe  fuicide   guii'lefs.     But    while   in  frantic  fpeech  he 
roars,   and   wildly  brandifhes  his  fword,  an  impetuous  ftroke 
on   his  adverfary's   fliield    breaks  the  bl•^de.     More  Aiccefsful 
that  of  Arminius;  on  the  enfanjjuined  field  falls   the   fupport 
ot  thofe  arms  by    which  Csfar's   fceptre  was  to  be  extended 
over   Germanv,   a    conqueft   often   attempted,  but   as   often 
baffled. 

'  An  univerfal  rage  now  fired  the   Roman  bands;  with  one 
voice  they   Hiout,  "  Let  us  die  rather  than  yield  to  favages  !" 
Arminius  fmiles  at  their  impotent  fury,  fuch  ferment  being  al- 
ways eaflly  quelled:   and  foon  their  vengeful  efforts    abate   be- 
neath   the  ftrokes  of  German  vigour.      Multitudes  fell    by  the 
devouring  fword,  till  at  length  Arminius,    moved  by  their  mif- 
placed  ardour,  and  feeing  that  viftory  inclined  to  his  fide,  gave 
orders  to  fpare  the  foldiery,  and  ufe  their  weapons  only  againft 
their  ambitious  leaders.      Here,  Germany,    indignation  at  thy 
unmerited  woes,  ftifled  the  noblenefs  of  fentiment  to  thy   fons 
congenial,  and  inflamed  them  to  a  brutal  violation  of  the  dead  : 
many,   with   deteftation   I   relate  it,  tore    out  the  tongues  of 
the  expiring  Romans,   and  holding  them  up,  with    contemp- 
tuous taunt,    infulted    over  them,    faying,    "  Hifs,   thou    ad- 
der's tongue,  hifs!    What  now,  mute  !  Is  it  then  all  over  with 
thee?" 

'  Varus  rifing,  fees  his  army  broken  ;   he  fees  it  with  more 
tumultuous  palTions  than  at  the  fenfc  of  deftined  death.    Tearc 
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of  dsfpalr  rufh  in  a  torrent  down  his  face,  with  duft  andbloocj 
befmeared.  The  dread  of  imperial  wrath  and  difappointeJ 
pride  now  fuggeft  to  him  the  fatal  refource  of  death  :  their 
direful  impulfe  prevails  ;  he  thrufts  his  broken  fword  into  his 
entrail;;,  with  fuch  violence,  that  not  one  groan  befpoke  the  fe- 
paration  of  his  foul.  His  intrufive  fhade  now  mingles  in  the 
JTianfions  of  the  dead,  with  venerable  ghofts,  who  all  ftiun  his 
approach.  They  execrate  his  atrocious  guilt,  or  defpife  his 
foolifh  arrogance,  who,  formed  only  a  brawling  pleader,  and  hi$ 
chief  excellence  lying  in  his  tongue,  had  the  vanity  thus  to  af- 
feifb  the  hero. 

'  Goddefs,  to  whom  the  fpeech  of  mute  fhades  is  known, 
deign  further  to  aid  me  in  the  conclufion  of  my  fong;  inform 
me  how  the  virtuous  Cato  reproached  Varus  vaunting  his  fuicide  j 
how  Siegmar's  illuftrious  fhade  reproaches,  as  pufillanimity,  a 
deed  by  which,  to  his  infatuated  mind,  he  had  promifed  the 
higheft  encomiums.  Teach  us,  that  the  grave  affords  no  reft 
to  vice,  and  that  punilhment,  however  flow,  at  length  inflidls 
on  it  her  torturing  gripe. 

*  Varus,  after  fuch  an  unexpefled  rebuff,  for  no  mean  con- 
ceit entertained  he  of  his  deferts,  and  in  his  laft  Aroke  had 
placed  the  height  of  heroifm,  makes  up  to  penfive  Cato,  who 
ihunned  him  not,  as  ftill  mufing  on  the  incomprehenfiblenefs  of 
immortality,  while  againft  Csfar's  ghcft,  whom  on  earth,  as 
the  tyrant  of  his  country,  he  had  oppofed,  and  to  his  pardon 
preferred  a  violent  dea  th,  he  ftill  exclaims,  even  in  man- 
fjons  where  freedom,  and  its  oppofite,  ambition,  are  on  a  level, 
as  the  ufurperof  Rome.  Caflius  ftood  near  him  ;  but  his  moft 
teloved  aflbciate  Brutus,  him  he  efteemed  the  model  of  virtue 
and  the  laft  of  Romans.' 

After  all  we  have  faid  in  commendation  of  this  poem,  it 
h,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  taine  performance,  without  one 
fpark  of  genius,  though  it  contains  abundance  of  poetry. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Gottfched,  of  Leipfic,  fliews  himfelf  well  qua- 
lified for  that  province,  by  his  abufing  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 
in  his  preface,  and,  confequently,  talking  favourably  of 
Voltaire's  Henriade.  French  and  German  critics  can  difcover 
faults,  and  point  out  beauties  in  poetry,  but  they  are  infen- 
iible  to  the  beauties  of  genius.  They  can  tafte  a  Racine  or 
a  Corneille,  but  they  are  incapable  of  feeling  a  Milton  or  3, 
Shakefpear.  The  merits  of  the  piece  before  us  are  mechani- 
cal, and  therefore  well  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  fuch  critics  as  a 
Voltaire  or  a  Gottfched. 
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VJII.   Sermons  on  the  folloxving  SuhjeSis.     I.  AH  the  Works  of  G»J, 
in  their  natural  State,   beautiful  and  lo'vely,    l^c.  ^c.  iffc.     By 
'  the  late  Re'v.  James   Duchal,   D.  D.       Vols.   II.  and  III.      To 
rivhich  is  prefxed.    An  EJJay  on  the  Life  and  CharaQer  of  the  Au- 
thor,    i'vo.     Pr.  5i.  each.     Johnfton. 

THE  worthy  author  of  thefe  difcourfes  (as  we  are  inform- 
ed in  the  Effay  prefixed  to  the  fecond  volume)  was  bom 
in  the  year  1697.  His  early  education  was  under  the  direftioa 
of  an  uncle,  and  his  ftudies  were  aflifted  by  the  advice  of  the 
late  celebrated  Mr.  Abernethy.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  commenced  dodlor  in  divinity  ; 
he  refided  ten  or  eleven  years  at  Cambridge,  as  paftor  of  a  fmall 
congregation  ;  fucceeded  Mr.  Abernethy  at  Antrim  ;  and 
about  the  year  1741,  in  the  diffenting  congregation  in  Wood- 
ftrecr,  Dublin  ;  where  he  continued  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened May  4,  1761.  During  his  refidence  in  Dublin,  he  is 
faid  to  have  compofed  above  feven  hundred  fermons.  He  had 
no  family:  his  heart,  his  time,  his  ftudy,  were  entirely  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  profelfion.  He  poiTefled,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  virtues  of  the  good  citizen,  the  faithful  friend,  the 
pious,  diligent,   and  fkilful  teacher  of  religion. 

In  the  elTay  above-mentioned  we  are  affured,  that  the  follow- 
ing difcourres  were  taken,  almoft  indifcriminately,  from  the  au- 
thor's coUedlion  of  manufcripts ;  that  they  were  the  firft  efFufion 
of  thought  ;  and  that  fome  of  them  were  committed  to  paper 
at  one  fitting,  without  any  view  to  the  prefs  ;  and  that  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  written  anew,  or  revifed  by  the  author, 
*  His  fervent  zeal  to  do  good,  fays  the  writer  of  the  effay  ;  to 
keep  awake,  by  variety,  the  attention  of  his  audience;  and 
his  modefty,  which  confined  his  views  to  that  purpofe,  prevented 
his  own  feledlion  and  revifal.of  any,  except  one  volume  on  the 
prefumptive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  religion  *, 
which  were  rather  given  up  to  the  importunity  of  his  friends, 
than  by  himfelf  deftined  for  publication.  It  will  not  then  be 
thought  ftrange,  if  our  author's  difcourfes  fhould  not  bear  a 
critical  examen,  with  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  compofition  : 
more  important  matters  engaged  his  attention  ;  nor  was  fame, 
as  a  writer,  by  any  means  his  aim.  But  it  is  hoped,  the  rea- 
der who  perufes  them  with  fimplicity  of  fpirit,  with  the  pur- 
pofe of  becoming  wifer  and  better,  will  not  lofe  his  labour  :  he 
will  find  a  rich  variety  of  intereiiing  matter,  ftrong  reafoning, 
juft   fentiments  of  religion,  often  enforced    by  a  pathetic  ani- 

*  See  Critical  Review,  vol,  xv.  p.  14!. 
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rnated  manner,  happily  confpirin^,  at  once  to  enlighten  the  uri<» 
ticrftanding,  and  to  pcrfuade  the  heart.  Repetitions,  or  a 
famenefs  of  thought  and  expreffion,  will  doubtlcfs  fometimes 
occur :  but  this  recurrence  will  chiefly  be  found  in  matters 
which  lye  at  the  root  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  and  evidently 
very  near  to  the  doflor's  heart  ;  far  unlike  that  tliin,  llarve, 
ling,  common-pbce  work,  which  is  the  produce  of  a  barren 
head,  or  an  unfeeling  heart  !' 

In  the  firfl  difcourfe  the  author  has  given  us  a  lively  and  a- 
greeable  view  of  the  creation  ;  and  fliewn  us,  that  all  the  works 
of  God,  in  their  proper  and  natural  ftate,  are  beautiful  and 
pood  ;  that  life,  when  free  from  diforders,  is  full  of  pleafure 
and  enjoyment;  and  human  nature,  when  endued  with  virtue^ 
'   an  excellent  and  lovely  form.'  v 

In  the  fecond  he  explains  and  illuftrates  thefe  words  of  St. 
Paul  ;  Filled i\iith  all  the  fulnefs  of  God  :  on  which  fubjeft  he 
thinks  the  account  which  St.  John  gives  us  of  God  will  affift 
our  meditations:  God,  fays  the  apoftle,  is  light,  and  God  is  lo^oe. 
To  be  full  of  God,  then,  is  to  be  full  of  divine  light  and  love. 
He  confiders  the  greatnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  the  exalted 
joy  and  veneration  with  which  a  virtuous  mind  muft  contem- 
plate this  moil  glorious  objeft ;  and  concludes  with  practical  ob- 
fervations. 

The  neceffity  of  giving  the  heart  to  wifdom,  the  power  the 
mind  has  over  the  affections,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may 
raife  and  regulate  them,  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  third  difcourfe. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixrh,  the  author  expatiates  on  thefe 
words  of  the  Pfalmift — He  fajhicveth  their  hearts  alike  ;   he  con- 
fiders the  great  flmilarity  of  mankind,  in  all  thofe  powers  and 
faculties  which  are  eiTential  to  the  fpecies  j  and  the  diverfity  of 
individuals,  in  circumftances  of  an  inferior  kind.     He  obferves 
♦  hat  this  diverfity  ferves  very  valuable  purpofes  to  human  fociety, 
and  is,  in  itfelf,  beautiful  and  plcafing  to  the  contemplative  mind. 
On   this  fubjefl  he  points  out  fome   praftical  obfervation?,    the 
jjrincipal  of  which  is  this ;  that  as  men  are  formed  alike  in  thofe 
powers  and  principles  which  are  elfential  to   human  nature,  fo 
the  great  end  of  life,  the  great  purpofe  for  which  the  Creator 
formed   fuch   beings,  muft  be  the  fame  in  all.     He  fliews  what 
this  end  is,  vix.  moral  perfection,  and  the  happinefs  which  re- 
fults  from  it   to  ourfelves  and  others  ;   he  particularly  explains 
how  nature  and   reafon  direft  us  to  fix  upon  tVws,  as  our  highefi 
end  and  fupreme  good,  from  the  very  frame  of  the  heart,   and 
the  internal   fenfations  of  which  every  attentive  mind  muft  be 
confcious  ;  and  obferves,   that  the  fame  important  truth  is  par- 
ticularly  inculcated  in  the  holy  Scriptures.     This  naturally  leads 
feioi  toenf^uire  by  vyha^  methods  this  higheft  good  and  fupreme 
6  happi' 
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happlnefs  of  human  nature  is  to  be  obtained.  The  objeft  in 
view,  he  obferves,  is  the  fame  to  all ;  all  therefore  muft  attain 
it  by  the  fame  general  methods,  viz,  felf-government  and  dilci- 
pline:  he  concludes  the  fubjeft  by  reprefenting  to  us  the  encou- 
ragements which  we  have,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  to  pur- 
fue  this  important  objed,  and  elevate  the  mind  to  the  highell: 
perfedlion. 

In  the  feventh  difcourfe  he  confiders  what  is  meant  hy  glori- 
fying God,  and  in  what  fenfe  his  glory  is  to  be  the  end  ot  our 
a'flions.  '  As  theeJTential  glory  of  God,  fays  he,  confifts  in  the 
unchangeable  perfeftions  of  his  nature,  his  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs;  fo  he  is  faiJ  to  glorify  himfelf  when  he  manifefts 
thefe  perfeflions  to  the  intelligent  world;  and  his  creatures  are 
faid  to  glorify  him,  when  they  do  honour  to  him  by  fuch  ex- 
prefllons  of  faith,  fuch  afts  of  worlbip  and  obedience,  as  flievv 
their  kn^s  of  his  high  perfedions,  and  do  them  the  greateft 
juftjce  in   their  power.' 

The  mediation  of  Chrift  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  eighth  difcourfe, 
which  the  author  introduces  by  obferving,  that  all  ranks  of  be- 
ings are  evidently  calculated  to  promote  the  general  good,  and 
ferve  the  great  defigns  of  God  ;  that,  if  we  confult  revelation, 
we  fhall  fee  a  perfon  above  the  angelic  orders,  who  is  defcribed 
as  the  beginning  of  the  cr  eat  ion  cfGod,  by  nuhom  he  made  the  nxiorlds, 
and  communicates  his  goodnefs,  in  the  richeft  abundance,  to 
t!ie  human  race  ;  that,  in  this  refpeft,  he  is  the  hrightnefs  of  his 
fathers  glory,  and  the  mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  and 
that  he  is  alfo  ftiled  the  mediator,  as  he  is  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  God.  He  then  proceeds  to  confider  the  fcrip- 
tural  account  of  this  matter,  and  the  purpofe  to  be  ferved  by 
the  interpofition  of  Chrifl-,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  advance- 
ment of  moral  excellence,  and  bleffednefs  in  the  creation  of 
God.  He  fhews  how  this  end  was  anfwered  by  the  mediation 
of  our  Saviour  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  difcourfe  remarks, 
'  that  fome  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  without  warrant  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  have  laid  Chriftianity  open  to  great  objedlions, 
by  a  miflaken  zeal  for  the  laws  and  the  juflice  of  God,  explain- 
ing things  fo  as  to  make  him  appear  moft  terrible  ;  as  treating 
his  offending  creatures  in  all  the  flridnefs  and  rigour  of  law  and 
juftice;  fo  that  penitent  pardoned  finners  are  indeed  under  great 
obligations  to  their  mediator  and  furety  ;  but,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  in  the  point  of  juflification,  meet  with  no  clemency  from 
their  fupreme  Lord  and  judge,  who  is  reprefented  as  exadling  to 
the  utmolt  ;  they  fpeak,  accordingly,  of  penalties,  of  vindic- 
tive juftice,  of  equivalent  vicarious  punifhments,  of  proper  fa tis- 
faftion  to  juflice,  and  fuch  other  things,  rather  after  the  man- 
ner of  human  governments,  and  human  courts;  without  pro- 
perly 
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pcrly  attending  to  it,  that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  proceeds  with  his  frail  ofFending  creatures  :  thus 
do  they  involve  themfelves  in  inextricable  difficulties ;  Hill,  how- 
ever, profeffing  that  it  is  only  the  honour  of  God,  and  of  his 
laws,  which  is  intended  to  be  fupported  and  illuflrated.  But  it 
will  be  evident  to  all  who  ferioufly  attend,  that  the  ftrong  figu- 
rative expreffions  of  the  New  Teftament,  on  which  fuch  hu- 
man fchemes  of  redemption  are  founded,  were  intended  to  be 
wfed  in  an  allufive,  and  not  at  all  in  a  rtridtly  literal  fenfe  ;  many 
of  which,  taken  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  would  lead  us  into  the  groffeft 
abfurdity.  It  is  hoped  the  true  meaning  and  dcfign  of  them 
hath  been  already  declared  in  this  difcourfe,  namely,  that  God 
chofe  to  pardon  penitent  offenders,  by  the  mediation  of  our 
Saviour,  as  a  mofl  folemn  teftimony  to  theintelledlual  and  mo- 
ral creation,  of  his  regard  and  love  to  the  highefl  moral  excel- 
lence and  merit  of  our  Saviour  ;  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  fland- 
ing  memorial  of  his  difpleafure  at  tranfgrefTion  and  fin,  and  that 
his  counfel  and  defign  was,  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of  men 
this  fenfe  of  thefe  matters,  as  deeply  as  pofTible.  Thus,  tho* 
*ve  know,  from  the  light  of  nature,  the  goodnefs  and  clemency 
of  God,  and  are  aflured  of  them  ;  yet  the  gift  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  fuffer  and  die  for  us,  is  an  illuftration  of  that  good- 
nefs and  clemency,  which  wonderfully  raifes  our  fenfe  of  it,  and 
giveth  great  gladnefs  of  heart  ;  fo,  in  like  manner,  though  by 
the  light  of  nature  we  know  the  excellence  of  moral  redlitude 
and  goodnefs,  and  the  regard  of  the  Father  of  all  to  it,  with 
his  difpleafure  at  wilful  tranfgreffion  ;  yet  this  illuftration  which 
we  have  of  both,  by  the  method  of  our  falvation  through  Chrifl, 
rnay  anfwer  the  worthieft  end,  by  exciting  in  us  fuch  fentiments 
of  thefe  things,  and  by  afftfting  our  minds  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  we  fhouW  not  otherwife  have  known.  Let  it  be  attended  to, 
laflly,  that  this  particular  end  of  the  mediation,  the  fuffering 
and  death,  of  our  Saviour,  is  never  to  beconfidered  as  detached 
from  the  other  great  purpofes  which  are  ferved  by  it ;  fuch  as, 
the  confirmation  and  eflablifliment  of  his  religion  ;  the  giving 
us  a  moft  glorious  and  perfeft  example,  in  human  nature,  of 
every  thing  good  and  worthy  ;  the  doing  honour  to  a  flate  ex- 
ternally low  and  afflidled  ;  with  fuch  other  things  as  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  in  confidering  the  defign  of  this  great 
tranfadtion,  and  in  illul^rating  the  wifdom  of  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  will  appear  that  the  Gofpel  of  our  Saviour,  and  his 
interpofition,  according  to  the  counfels  of  divine  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  are  not  only  of  infinite  ufe  by  the  diffufion  of  the  true 
light  of  life  ;  but  alfo  as  they  furnifh  themoft  engaging  motives 
to  obedience,  taken  efpecially  from  the  love  of  God  to  mankind, 
^nanifefted  in  his  gift  of  Cluift  j  and  from  the  high  honour  and 
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«gard  which  is  (hewn  to  true  righteoufnefs  and  holinefs,  in  this 
whole  tranfaflion.* 

The  ninth  is  an  entertaining  difcourfe,  on  the  fentiments 
which  miniftering  angels,  or  unembodied  fpirits  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  concerning  our  fiate  and  affairs,  our  pleafures  and 
pains  ;  the  contempt  with  which  they  muft  look  down  on  the 
purfuits  of  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  and  the  voluptu- 
ous ;  the  pleafure  with  which  they  muft  behold  the  integrity  of 
the  good,  and  the  converfion  of  the  wicked ;  and  the  motives 
which  thefe  confiderations  fuggeft,  for  the  regulation  of  our 
lives,  and  the  preparation  of  t^e  foul  for  the  angelic  ftatc,- 

In  the  tenth  difcourfe  the  author  gives  a  general  view  of  thofe 
cares  which  are  the  neceflary  attendants  of  human  life ;  enquires 
how  far  they  fhall  ceafe  in  a  future  ftate;  fliews  that  all  our  dif- 
quletudes  relating  to  our  final  acceptance,  and  the  wants  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  frame  fhall  terminate  with  life;  that 
the  tender  afFeflions  of  nature  will  occafion  no  interruption  of 
our  felicity  ;  that  our  benevolence  will  be  calm  and  rational  ; 
and  that  a  perfect  fenfe  of  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  the  uni- 
verfal  Parent  will  difiTipate  all  uneafy  cares  about  fuch  interefts 
and  perfons  as,  in  this  world,  excited  our  concern. 

The  defign  of  the  eleventh  difcourfe  is,  to  fhew  that  the  pre- 
fen:  is  evidently  connedled  with  a  future  ftate;  that  we  only 
fpend  the  infancy  of  our  being  on  earth,  and  are  then  tran- 
flated  to  an  invifible  world  ;  that,  without  a  reference  to  an- 
other life,  this  earthly  fcene  would  be  defeftive  and  irregular  ; 
that  the  fpii  itual  world  is  more  extenfive  and  magnificent,  and 
the  faculties  of  fuperior  beings  more  noble  and  comprehenfive 
than  we  can  now  conceive  ;  and  that  in  both  worlds  one  great 
defign  is  uniformly  purfued,  viz,  the  communication  of 
perfection  and  happinefs  to  all  th6  inhabitants  of  God's  un- 
bounded empire. 

The  propriety  a.iu  influence  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  twelfth  difcourfe.  In  the  thirteenth  the  author  ftiews 
the  great  importance  of  preferving  the  mind  from  the  flavery  of 
the  paflions.  In  the  fourteenth  he  reprefents  to  us  our  imme- 
diate dependence  on  the  Divine  Being  for  all  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  mind.  In  the  fifteenth  he  deduces  feveral  praflical 
obfervations  from  the  foregoing  fubjeft  :  and  in  the  laft,  fhews 
what  is  meant  by  keeping  the  heart ^  and  the  way  to  keep  it  witS 
fuccefs. 

\To  be  continue d.'l 
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iX.  Memoirs  0/  •  *  *.  Commcnly  known  ly  the  Name  of  GtoigH 
Pfalmanazar  ;  a  refuted  Native  of  Forinofa.  Written  by  him- 
felf  in  order  to  be  publijhcd  after  his  Death.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Education,  Iravelsy  Ad^jentures,  Connexions,  literary 
Produclions,  and  pretended  Converjion  from  Hiathenifm  to  Chri/li- 
anity  ;  ivhich  lajl  proved  the  Occafion  of  his  being  brought  o-ver 
into  this  Kingdom,  and  pojfuig  for  a  Proftlyte,  and  a  Member  of' 
the  Church  of  Enghnd.      Svo.     Pr.  ^s.      Newberry. 

DURING  the  late  reign,   a  ciiminal  was  acquitted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  through  the  perjury  of  an  accomplice,  and  the 
very  next  feflions  he  was  cofideinned  upon  the  oath  of  the  fame 
confederate.     His  majefly,    however,   changed  his  fenience   to 
tranfportation,  for  this  very  good  reafon,  That  if  the  evidence 
was  perjured  in  one  cafe,  he  might  be  fo  in  the  other  likewife. 
Mr.  rfalmanazar,  who  is  the  fnbjeft  of  the  Memoirs  before  us 
v/as  confelledly  an  importer  for  a  long  feries  of  years  ;  and  this 
circuinrtance  may  probably  induce  forne  readers  to  fufpeft  the 
fincerity  of  his  converfion,  and  the  contrition  he  exprelfes  in  the 
work  before  us.     For  our  own  parts,  we  think  it  carries  with  it 
fome  marks   of  unfeigned  repentance  ;  we   are,    however,   far 
from  cenfuring  thofe  who  may  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  volume  is  ufhered  in  by  a  copy  of  the  author's  lart  wll!, 
with  the  particulars  of  which  the  public  is  already  well  ac- 
quainted; we  fliall  therefore  omit  taking  farther  no'ice  of  it 
here.  Then  follows  a  long  preface,  which  is  chiefly  calculated 
to  prepofl^efs  the  reader  wirh  a  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Pfal- 
manazar's  fincerity,  candor,  moderation,  and  learning.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  preface,  he  endeavours  to  undeceive  fucli 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  who  may  be  apt  to  conceive  too 
favourable  an  opinion  of  cpium,  from  the  vaft  quantities  of  that 
dangerous  medicine  he  was  known  to  fwallow.  When  he  en- 
ters on  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  we  are  not  a  little  difappointed  in  find- 
ing no  mention  made  ofthe  place  of  bis  nativity,  or  even  of  the 
country  where  he  was  born;  but  he  acknowledges  the  unaccount- 
able pride,  folly,  and  villainy  which,  inoppoQtion  to  religion,  rea- 
fon, and  the  checks  of  confcience,  poffeflTed  him  till  he  was  almoft 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  confefies  he  never  was  out  of  Europe,  and 
never  farther  northward  than  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  or  York- 
fhire  in  England.  •  And  this,  continues  he,  I  purpofely  mention, 
beraiife  i  have  been  heretofore  fufpeded  to  be  a  German,  Swede, 
or  Dane  by  Tome  ;  by  othcis,  an  Englifli  or  Scotchman,  as  their 
fancy  led  them,  though  I  never  faw  Germany  till  I  was  fix- 
tetn,  nor  England  till  about  two  or  three  years  after.  As  for 
my  parents  and  relations  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  moft 
ot  ihcuj  vtrv  zea.ljus  in   ihcir  '.vay,  and  ftrongly  biaffed  againfl 
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hii  Proteftauts.  My  father  was  of  an  ancient,  but  decayed  fa- 
tiiily,  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my  mother  before  I  was 
five  years  old,  and  to  live  near  five  hundred  miles  from  her* 
whilft  fhe  was  left  to  live  and  breed  me  up  upon  her  fmall  for- 
tune, without  receiving  any  afllftance  from  him,  his  misfor- 
tunes having  put  it  quite  out  of  his  power  to  contribute  anj^ 
thing;  fo  that  I  was  wholly  left  to  her  care.  However,  nei- 
ther that,  nor  the  narrdwnefs  of  her  circumflanccs,  hindered 
her  from  giving  me  the  beft  education  (he  could,  being  then  her 
only  furviving  child.  She  was  a  pious  good  woman  in  her  way^ 
and  though  I  was  no  fmall  favourite  of  her's,  was  yet  kept  witlk 
due  ftridnefs  whilft  I  ftaid  with  her,  which  was  however  but  a 
Ihort  time,  and  do  not  remember  that  I  had  then  any  the  ktii'l: 
vicious  inclination,  nor  in  all  likelihood  might  have  had,  had 
1  Hill  continued  under  her  wing  ;  whereas  through  the  mifma- 
hagement  of  thofe  firft  perfons  to  whofe  tuition  I  was  next  com- 
niilted,  fuch  a  wrong  foundation  was  laid,  and  fo  ftrong  a  bi- 
afs  given  me  to  vanity  and  felf-conceit,  as  proved  the  unhappy 
fource  of  all  my  fad  mifcarriages  fince.* 

This  is  a  pretfy  extraordinary  account  of  his  parehtage,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  guefs  what  could  feparate  a  man  and  a  wife  iii 
the  manner  here  nientioned.  Being  turned  of  fix  years  of  age, 
our  author  was  put  to  learn  Latin,  iti  which  he  made  a  nota- 
ble proficiency,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  mafleii  His 
reflections  in  this  part  of  his  performance  are  very  judicious, 
and  in  fome  places  very  applicable  to  Engiifh  education.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  the  author  irhproving  much  either  in  true 
learning  or  his  moral? ;  and,  indeed,  he  took  a  difgufl  at  phi- 
lofophy  and  vheology,  and  contrafled  habits  of  indolence  and 
carclefs  inactivity.  His  mother,  of  vVhofe  incontinence  he 
drops  a  hint,  fent  him  fome  fupply  of  money,  which  carried 
him  to  Avignon,  where  he  commenced  tutor  fo  a  young  gentle- 
iiian,  who  was  os  indolent  as  hinifelf.  Leaving  that  family, 
he  went  to  anbther,  where  the  lady  whole  fons  he  infirufled  con- 
jlceived  fo  favourable  an  opinion  of  him,  as  put  his  chaftity  to  a 
f%v(,re  trial.  She  was  difappointed,  and  he  was  difaiilTcd  :  in 
fi)ort,  this  is  a  part  of  our  author's  hiliory  which  w£  do  not 
fully  comprehend. 

Returning  in  a  very  fiiabby  condition  to  Avignon,  he  became 
a  prufcfled  liar,  pretending  that  he  had  been  perfecuted  for  his 
attachment  to  the  church  by  his  father,  who  was  a  heretic. 
He  then  turned  tharper,  and  next  a  beggar,  and  for  fome 
time  led  a  moft  mifetable  life  :  he  then  pretended  to  be  an  Irifll 
Roman  Catholic,  and  to  kt.  out  on  a  piigrim.Trge  for  Rome. 
Soir.e  part  of  his  adventures,  during  chis  period,  border  a  little 
dpon  the  marvellous,  Inftead  of  going  to  Rome,  he  fravelkd 
ill  a  tho Ui  wretehed  pli^^ht  to  his  ni;th.r,  who  ptrfuaded  him 
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to  go  and  pay  a  vifit  to  his  father,  who  lived  fome  hundreds  of 
miles  from  her.  This  journey  is  entertaining  enough.  The 
father  it  feems,  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  held  forth  to 
the  fon  the  vaft  benefit  of  feeing  the  world.  *  He  could  not, 
indeed,  fays  our  author,  have  found  a  more  efFeftiial  way  than 
that  of  foothing  my  vanity,  to  make  me  give  wholly  into  his 
views,  and  as  to  the  objcdlion  of  the  want  of  money,  confidcr- 
ing  how  well  acquainted  I  was  with  the  way  of  travelling  at  free- 
coft,  he  faid  I  could  not  but  promife  myfelf  much  better  fuc- 
cefs  through  thofe  countries,  where  the  people's  generofity  was 
equal  to  their  known  opulence. 

*  1  was  now  (unknown  to  him)  to  think  of  fome  more  cun- 
ning, fafe,  and  effcdlual  way  of  travelling  than  that  1  had  fol- 
lowed in  my  two  former  journies ;  and  fince  1  found  that  my 
pafling  for  an  Irifliman  and  a  fufferer  for  religion,  did  not  only 
expofe  me  to  the  danger  of  being  difcovered,  but  came  fliort  of 
the  merit  and  admiration  I  had  expefted  from  ir,  I  relolved  on 
a  new  projedt,  which,  though  equally  hazardous,  I  had  not 
fenfe  enough  to  forefee,  and  though  ftill  more  difhoneft,  I  had 
not  virtue  enough  to  deter  me  from.  I  fjfy,  unknown  to  my 
father,  for  I  had  carefully  concealed  all  the  vile  indiredt  pre- 
tences I  had  already  ufed,  and  much  more  was  I  now  obliged 
to  do  fo,  knowing  him  to  be  fo  upright  and  religious  a  man, 
that  I  fliould  not  only  have  incurred  his  utmoft  anger,  but  that 
he  v;ould  likewife  have  taken  all  poffible  means  to  have  deterred 
me  from,  or  difappointed  me  in  it.  I  recolle£led,  that  whilH:  I 
was  learning  humanity,  rhetoric  and  geography  with  the  Jefuits, 
I  had  heard  them  fpeak  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  China,  Japan,  &c. 
and  expatiate  much  in  praife  of  thofe  countiies,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  inhabit?'^ts.  The  idea  they  had  given  us  of  them 
was  indeed  too  gencial  and  imperfeift,  at  leafi  what  I  remem- 
bered of  it,  was  by  far  too  fhort  and  confufed,  for  a  perfon  of 
the  lead  prudence  or  forecafl:  to  have  built  fuch  a  wild  projefl 
upon,  becaufe  all  the  notion  they  had  given  us  of  it,  was  only 
from  their  maps  and  comments  upon  them,  for  they  made  ufe 
of  geographical  books.  However,  I  was  rafh  enough  to  think, 
that  what  I  v/anted  of  a  right  knowledge  of  them,  I  might 
make  up  by  the  Itrength  of  a  pregnant  invention,  in  which  I 
flattered  myfelf  1  might  fucceed  the  more  eafily,  as  I  fuppofed 
they  were  (o  little  known  by  the  generality  of  Europeans,  that 
they  were  looked  upon,  in  the  lump,  to  be  Antipodes  to  them 
in  almoft  every  refpeft,  as  religion,  manners,  drefs,  &c.  This 
was  my  crude  notion  of  the  matter,  which  I  thought  afforded  a 
vaft  fcope  to  a  fertile  fancy  to  work  upon,  and  I  had  no  mif- 
truft  of  myfelf  on  that  head.  I  had  likewife  heard  that  their 
way  of  writing  diif^n'sd  very  mugh  from  ours,  but  how,  and  in 

whaf^ 
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what,  I  was  altogether  ignorant,  or  had  quite  forgot  ir,  and 
fo  took  it  into  my  head,  that  like  the  Hebrew,  and  other  ori- 
ental tongues  I  had  heard  of,  they  muft  write  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  on  this  puerile  fuppcfition  I  fet  about  excogitatino- 
of  an  alphabet  that  might  anfwer  my  purpofe.  Another  thing 
that  fliewed  my  inconfiderate  folly  was,  that  though  I  could 
not  but  know  that  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  had  particular 
names  for  their  letters,  it  never  came  once  into  my  head  to 
imitate  them  in  that,  as  i  had  in  the  figures,  powers,  &c.  of 
fome  of  the  letters,  on  a  fuppofuion,  that  as  they  might  flow 
originally  from  the  fame  fountain,  fo  they  might  be  reafona- 
bly  imagined  to  retain  fiill  fome  kind  of  refemblance.  The 
truth  is,  my  time  was  ihorr,  and  knowledge  in  what  I  went 
about  (o  very  fmall  and  confufed,  and  what  I  did  was  byftealth, 
and  fear  of  being  derefted  by  my  father;  that  I  was  foon  after 
made  fenfible  of  my  want  of  forecaft,  when  I  came  to  converfe 
with  proper  judges,  and  found  the  neceffity  not  only  of  invent- 
ing names  for  the  letters,  but  to  make  feveral  amendments  to 
my  wild  fcheme,  as  I  became  better  acquainted  with  thofe 
callern  countries." 

Such  is  the  account  Mr.  Pfalmanazar  gives  of  his  profecut- 
ing  fo  ridiculous  an  impofjure,  which  fubjeded  him  to  incredi- 
ble difficulties ;  for  he  ran  through  various  mutations  of  beings. 
Sometimes  he  was  a  foldier,  fometimes  a  runner  or  waiter  at  a 
tavern,  but  always  a  lyar.  He  travelled  feveral  hundred  leagues 
through  Germany,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  un'cier  the  notion  of 
a  Japanefe  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  fome  Jefuit  mifilonaries. 
V/e  cannot,  however,  perceive  from  his  narrative  that  his  con- 
dition was  the  leall  bettered  by  all  his  inventions.  So  far  from 
that,  he  feems  to  have  been  plunged  into  a  greater  abyfs  of 
wretchednefs  than  ever.  At  lalt  he  came  to  Slays,  where  a 
French  and  a  Scots  regiment  in  ttie  Dutch  pay  was  quartered. 
One  Mr.  Innes,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Scots  regiment,  under- 
took to  make  our  author  a  profelyte  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Pfalmana2ar,  he 
entered  into  a  correfjjondence  on  that  head  with  the  bilhop  of 
London.  From  what  our  author  hints,  Innes  artfully  found 
him  out  to  be  an  impoftor  j  but  he  concealed  the  difcovery  for 
his  own  ends  *. 

*  In  a  note  fubjoined  to  this  part,  we  are  told,  that  Innes 
got  a  good  living  from  the  bifhop  of  London  by  '  his  arrogating 
to  himfclf  the  credit  as  well  as  advantage  of  that  excellent  trea- 
tife,  intituled,  "  A  raodelt  Enquiry  after  moral  Virtue;"  which 
the  real  and  worthy  author,  a  poor  epifcopal  clergyman  in  Scot- 
land, fmce  obliged  him  publickly  to  difowu  and  difclaira  ia 
Vol.  XVlil.  Nowmkry  1764.  Bb  print. 
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Pfalmanazar  was  at  this  time  a  foldier;  but  Inncs,  who  OfiJ 
doubtedly  was  a  very  worthlefs  fclloi^',  procured  his  difcharge, 
and  gave  the  bifhop  of  London  fo  advantageous  an  idea  of  him, 
that  his  hirdlLip  (i^nt  for  him  to  England,  which  he  reached 
after  meeting  with  a  mnfi  drcndful  ftorm,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  bifho[).  The  learned  world  was  then  divided  in  opinion, 
whether  Pfalmanazar  was  an  impoftor  or  not:  the  candid  and 
g3od-natured  wereupon  his  fide;  the  flirewd  and  the  fenfibledif- 
believed  him,  bet  without  doing  him  any  injury.  This  part  cf 
onr  author's  bock  is  very  entertaining,  and  feems  to  have  been 
%vritten  with  great  candour.  When  he  had  been  about  two 
months  in  England,  Innes  forced  him  to  tranflate  the  church 
catechifm  into  his  pretended  Formofan  language,  and  when 
completed,  he  had  the  incredible  effrontery  to  prefent  the  copy 
to  the  biHiop  of  London,  who  rewarded  him  (Innes)  and  laid  it 
up  among  his  manufcripts.  He  was  now  in  tlie  power  of  In- 
nes, who  forced  him  to  keep  up  the  impoflure,  and  he  wrote 
his  hiftory,  or  rather  romance,  cf  Formofa.  All  this  while  he 
lived  in  an  extravagant  and  carelefs  nfianner,  and  turned  him- 
fe!f  to  various  Hiifts  for  ^ettino;  monev.  Sometimes  he  followed 
the  making  a  white  fort  of  japan,  wliich  he  called  the  Formofan. 
work;  fcmetimes  he  tutored  young  gentlemen,  and  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  17  15,  he  became  clerk  to  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  ;  but  that  fiiift  likewife  failing  by  the  regiment's  re- 
moving to  [ieland,  he  became  a  fan-painter  and  a  pedagogue 
at  the  fame  time. 

After  that  he  applied  to  his  fludie?,  not  without  a  flrong  ap-' 
parent  tindlure  of  enthufiarm.  He  made  a  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  H'ebrev/,  and  at  laii  was  employed  in  writing 
the  Univerfal  Hifiory ;  the  antient  part  of  which  v/as  chiefly 
compofcd  by  him,  and,  by  his  own  account,  its  fuccefs  was 
principally  Owing  to  his  pen  and  application  ;  but  he  gives  uS 
no  very  advantageous  idea  of  feme  of  the  bookfellers  and  prin- 
ters wilh  whom  he  was  at  firft  concerned,  though  he  is  vtvj 
liberal  in  liis  praifes  of  thofe  v^ho  are  at  prefent  concerned  in 
this  valuable  work  Towards  the  end  of  thefe  memoirs,  Mr. 
Pfalmanazar  gives  us  an  entertaining  account  of  a  literary  fquab- 
ble  wirh  the  late  biihop  Hare,  concerning  the  Hebrew  metre. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  performance  to  a  learned  man,  efpe- 
ciaily  if  an  author,  contains  a  great  deal  of  inftruiSlive  matter  j 
and  though  it  is  in  fome  places  overloaded  with  religious  refiec- 

print,  as  well  ss  to  comproroife  with  him  for  the  profit  of  the 
edition.'  We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  above  fad  is  millaken, 
and  that  the  real  author  was  one  Dr.  Campbell,  a  profsffor  in 
the  Scotch  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's. 

tions", 
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«lons,  many  of  which  have  a  call  of  enthufiafrr,  y£t  the  adven- 
tures of  our  author's  life,  and  the  firiking  finguhrities  of  his 
character,  are  entertaining.  His  ftile,  without  being  elegant 
has  fomething  in  it  expreffivej  and  his  real  advenfures,  for  we 
believe,  uporj  the  whole,  that  many  of  them  are  genuine,  con> 
tain  a  greater  variety  of  events  than  moft  of  the  romances  ar-d 
novels  that  load  the  (helves  of  circulating  libraries. 


X.  A  Central  Hijlcry  cf  the  World,  frohf  the  Creation  to  the  trcfent 
Time.  Including  all  the  E.tipires.^  Kingdoms^  and  Stales ;  their 
Re-vclutions,  Forms  of  Government,  Laixs,  Rdigions,  CttJIcms  and 
Manners ;  the  Progrefs  of  their  Learning,  Arts,  Sciences,  Commerce 
and  Trade ;  together  nvitb  their  Chronology,  Antiquities,  Public 
Buildings,  and  CurioFities  of  Nature  and  Art.  By  Williatn 
Guthrie,  Efq.  John  Gray,  Efq.  and  ethers  eminent  in  this  Branch 
pf  Literature.   Vol,  VL  Svo.  Pr.  ^s.     Newbery. 

WE  have  already  raifed  the  reader's  expeflafion  with  re- 
gard to  the  contents  of  this  volume  *;  and  we  wilt 
venture  to  fay,  that,  upon  perufal,  he  will  not  be  difappointed. 
The  fads  contained  in  ir  would  feem  incredible,  were  not  the 
■.  .uchers  for  them  morei  inconteftable  than  thofe  for  any  Eu- 
pean  hiftory  of  the  fame  times.  A  common  reader  woi.jld 
Icarcely  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  a  fet  of  needy, 
half  armed,  half-cloathed,  and  uninformed  favages,  raifed  aa 
empire  greater  in  extent,  more  abounding  with  riches,  and  as 
floDrifhifig  in  learning  as  that  of  Rome  in  her  higheft  glory; 
''  -Jt  they  raifed  this  empire  in  fhorter  time  than  the  Romans 
:jjk  to  fubdue  fi'^ty  miles  round  their  own  capital;  and  that 
the  power,  the  fiate,  and  the  v/ealth  of  the  proudeli  Roman 
.emperor  were  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  plain,  praying  Mahometaa 
Tpriefis  ;  for  fuch  were  the  caliphs  of  Bngdat,  of  whom  the  vo- 
lume before  us  treats. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  caliphat  and  the  popedom 
ere  raifed  v.'ere  the  fame;  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  credulity 
nd  ruperHlticn  cf  mankind,  which  have  two  enemies  :  the 
. 'ne  is  ferocious  barbarity,  the  other,  enlightened  under- 
ffanding.  The  caliphat  w?.s  ruined  by  the  former,  the  pope- 
dom was  wounded  by  the  latter.  The  caliphat  is  extinfl,  and 
the  popedom  only  continues  to  breathe  ;  becaufe  tlxe  operations 
of  the  pen  are  more  gentle  than  thofe  of  the  fword.  The 
founders  of  the  caliphat  had  an  advantage  over  thofe  of  the 
popedt.m  ;  becan'e  ilie  Arabs  were  more  uninformed  than  the 
Ifa!iari<;.      Thf  caliphe  were  all-powerful  at  Bagdat,  where  they 

*  bcc-  p.  Zj^  of  this  volume. 
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reigned  in  greater  glory,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  more  ele- 
j;ance,  than  monarchs  ever  were  known  to  pofTefs.  The  popes 
had  no  power  at  Rome,  from  whence  they  were  driven  for  many 
years,  and  obliged  to  rcfide  at  Avignon  ;  and  though  their  cre- 
dit could  not  biing  them  five  farthings  in  Rome,  yet  they  dif- 
pofed  of  crowns,  monarchies,  and  principalities  of  all  kinds, 
throughout  the  reft  of  Chriftendom.  The  reafon  of  this  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  more  remote  from  the  feat  of  empire  people 
are,  they  are  the  more  barbarous,  and  conftquently  the  more 
credulous  and  fuperftitious.  The  caliphs  chofe  for  their  refi- 
dcnce  a  fpot  that  had  fcarrely  been  inhabited  before,  and  whofe 
adjacencies  were  the  feats  of  ignorance  and  zeal  j  and  therefore 
on  that  fpot  the  caliph  was  abfolute.  The  popes  fettled  at 
Rome,  which  had  not  forgot  her  former  glory,  and  where  her 
inhabitants  retained,  at  leaft,  an  odour  of  fcience,  arts,  and  li- 
berty ;  and  therefore  it  was  more  difficult  to  writhe  the  yoke  of  ' 
delufive  religion  round  their  necks. 

Mr.  Guthrie  (for  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  him  the  au- 
thor of  this  volume)  introduces  his  hiftory  of  the  caliphat  ia 
the  following  manner  : 

*  The  ftate  of  religion  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  then  known  world,  was  extremely  favourable  to  the  defigns 
of  the  impoftor  Mahomet.     The  Chriftian    religion    was,  at 
that  time,   fo  defaced  by  fchifm  and  abfurdity  in  many  places,., 
that  a  virtuous  paganifm  was  far  more  eligible.     Vaft  trails  or  ' 
the  interior  parts  of  Afia  were  inhabited  by  idolaters.     The 
Jews,  the  moft  unfociable  and  unamiable  of  all  people,  were 
there  very  numerous  ;  and  the  Arabs,  amongfl:  whom  that  im- 
polior  arofe,  profefTed  a  religion,  of  which   the  ground-work 
was  Paganifm,  but  deformed  by  the  abfurdities   of  Judaifm, 
and  of  degenerated  Chriftianity.     Nor  were  either  the  civil   or 
military  virtues  of  the  times  of  fuperior  excellency  ;  the  eaftern 
empire  declining  in   point  of  power,  and   the  wefttrn   being  . 
over-run  by  barbarifm  and  fuperftition. 

*  Such  was  the  general  Itate  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  in  Afia 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  578,  when,  on  the  twenty-fecond  day  of 
April,  Mahomet,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Arabian  writers, 
Mohammed,  the  legifiator  of  a  new  empire,  and  the  founder 
"of  a  new  religion,  was  born  at  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia.  He 
was,  according  to  the  hiftorians  of  his  own  times  and  country, 
iineally  defcended  from  a  family  that  had  for  Tome  time  held 
the  principality  of  Mecca  ;  which  feems  to  have  confifted  chiefly 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Caaba,  an  idolatrous  temple,  held  in 
high  veneration  amongft:  the  Arabians.  The  name  of  Maho-j 
met's  father  was  Abdallah,  the  mofl  beautiful  perfonage  amongfl) 
bis  countrymen  J  and  his  mother's  name  was  Amena,  who  was) 
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equally  diftlnguifhed,  both  for  beauty  atid  virtue.  But,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  this  won- 
derful impoftor,  it  is  neceffary  to  prenrjife  fomewhat  concerning 
the  general  charafter  of  his  country  and  countrymen. 

'  The  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  where  Mahomet  was  born, 
was  a  barren,  thirfty  foil ;  but   the  few  fruits   and  vegetables 
I  it  produced   were  exquifite  in  their  kinds.     Their   inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  lived 
incredibly   temperate  and  abftemious ;  feldom    tafting  animal 
food,  and  almoft  utter  ftrangers  to  all   the  luxuries   of  life. 
They  feem,  however,  to  have  praftifed  certain  manufadtures, 
which  they  exported  upon  camels  in  caravans,  or  large  com- 
i   panics,  and  bartered  with,  or  fold  to,  the  neighbouring  peo- 
I   pie.     Being  thus  blefled  with  temperance,  the  fmallefl  degree 
!   of  affluence   made    them   happy.     They   apj)ear  to  have  been 
1, naturally  humane  and  hofpitable;    and  the  drynefs  of  their 
'  foil,  and  falubrity  of  their  air,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  that 
quicknefs   of  apprehenfion,  and    ftrength   of  imagination,  for 
which  the  Arabs  have  been   always  diftinguiflied.     They  feem 
to  have   been   rather  laborious  than  indultrious ;  and  to   have 
toiled  hard  for  a  very  fcanty  living,  without  applying  to  thofe 
arts  which  might  have  improved  either  the  foil  or  the  genius  of 
their  country.     Their  manners  were  fimple  and  fincere,  which 
made  it  the  eafier  to  praflife  upon  their  undeiftanding.     Fond 
*  by  difpofition  of  whatever  was  marvellous,  they  were  exceflively 
•credulous,  though  fome  amongft  them  were  pofiefled  of  found 
judgments,  as  well  as  lively  talents.     They  were  void  of  am- 
bition, and  confequently  not   fond  of  enterprize  ;  though  no 
people  were,  either  by  nature  or  habit,  as  afterwards  appeared, 
better  fitted  for  it.      This,  in  a  great  meafure,  was  owing  to 
their  exceffive  love  of  contemplation,  poetry,  and  all  kinds  of 
ideal  entertainments.     Their  figures  of  fpeech  were  frequently 
bold  and  beautiful;  even  their  common  difcourfe  was  full  of 
fentiment,  and  every  man  amongft  them  was  naturally  a  poef. 
But  thofe  virtues  were  often  carried  into  extremes ;   for  they 
were  fuperftitious  to  the  greateft  degree.    The  men  of  learning 
amongft  them  feem  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Jsws  ;  and  they 
profefTed  a  regard  for  the  Chriftian  Mefliah.     But  the  truth  is, 
that,  divided  as   they  were  into  numerous  tribes  or  families, 
■every  fept  had  a  religion  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

*  Of  thofe  fepts,  that  from  which  Mahomet  defcended,  which, 
from  the  moft  eminent  of  his  anceftors,  were  fometimes  called 
ihat  of  Hafham,  was  the  moff   confiderable,  being  princes  of 
i   (the  KoreiHi;  for  fo  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  denominated, 
\   4i>dalla,  the  father  of  Mahomet,  died  young,  and  left  his  wife 
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and  ii.fant  fon  to  the  care  of  his  father  Mofalleb.  This  ven^.'. 
.  rable  r^)d  man  had  many  othfr  children,  who  were  all  of  them 
grown  up,  and  made  great  figures  in  the  ftate,  while  all  the 
wealth  of  young  Mahomet  and  his  cnother  ccr.fified  of  five  ca- 
mels and  one  Ethiopian  fiave, 

•  After  what  has  been  laid  of  the  ngtural  turn  of  the  Arabs, 
the  reader  will  not  be  furprifed,  if  thtii  hiftorians  have  been 
very  liberal  of  the  prodigies  that  attended  the  birth  of  their, 
prophet,  which,  however,  ftiall  be  omitted  here,  many  of 
rhem  being  no  other  than  a  difguifed  colleflion  of  the  like 
incidents  from  other  authors,  and  even  from  the  evangeliR?. 
Young  Mahomet  was  font  to  the  defert  to  be  nurfed  :  while 
he  was  there,  he  had  fome  fits  of  the  falling  ficknefs,  which 
lie  and  his  followers  afterwards  pretended  to  have  been  a  fu- 
pernatural  impulfe  ;  but  his  nurfe  Halima  was  io  much 
frightened  with  the  difeafe,  that  flie  carried  the  young  prophet 
home  to  his  mother  Amena,  with  whom  be  lived  till  he  was  f 
iix  years  of  age,  in  a  town  fituated  between  Mecca  and  Medina, 
ivhere  fhe  d;ed.  Upon  her  death,  young  Mahomet  was 
taken  care  of  by  his  grandfather  Motalleb,  who  appears  to 
Itave  difcovered  in  him  the  feeds  of  future  greStnefs.  He 
treated  his  grandfon  with  great  affection  during  his  own  life- 
time;  and  when  he  died,  which  happened  in  the  i  loth  year 
of  his  age,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Amena,  he  bequeathed 
the  care  of  Mahomet  to  his  eldeft  Ton  Abu  Taleb,  who  fuc-  j' 
ceeded  him  in  the  principaliry,  or  rather  chieftainraip,  of  the 
Kcreifh. 

'  Though  Abu  Taleb  was  a  man,  not  only  of  great  confe- 
quence,  but  of  great  underftanding  and  virtue,  yet  it  does 
3iot  appear  that  he  gave  his  nephew  a  very  liberal  education  j 
for  it  is  certain  he  could  not  write,  or,  at  leal!-,  that  he  pre- 
tended he  could  not.  As  the  pradice  of  commerce  in  Arabia 
was  common  to  their  greatell  princes,  and  carried  on  in  a  very  j 
fimple,  though  laborious  manner,  Abu  Taleb  inllruGed  th^ 
young  prophet  in  his  own  bnfinefs,  and  was  extremely  careful 
of  him. 

*  The  truth  is,  when  Mahomet  came  to  be  about  twelve  or. 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  difcovered  every  fymptom  that  could 
Indicate  his  becoming,  fome  time  or  other,  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary perfonage.  To  prodigious  acutenefs,  and  infinuating 
manners,  were  joined  in  him,  a  mod:  beautiful  face  and  pet- 
fon  ;  and  there  was  fomething  (o  fublime  in  his  converfation, 
ibat  his  uncle  feems  early  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  in fpiration.  For  having  occafion  to  go  on  a  trading 
journey  into  Syria,  he  took  the  young  prophet  along  with  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  Neftorian  monlf, 
'■  thought 
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Jliought  to  be  the  famons  Sergio*;,  who  lived  in  a  monaftery  a: 
Bufra,  a  city  of  SyilaDamafcena. 

*  It  is  to  this  day  a  fecret  in  what  manner  the  fchetne  cf 
impofture  was  laid  ;  but  it  is  raore  than  probable,  that  the 
contriver  of  the  whole  was  this  Neftorian  monk,  called  by  bis 
countrymen  Boheira.  It  is  Aill  harder  to  fay,  with  what  views 
and  motives  fo  difiicult  and  dangerous  a  fcheme  was  planned 
and  executed;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Abu  Taleb,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Mecca  with  his  nephew,  pretended  that  the  monk  had 
difcovered  in  Mahomet  the  feal  cf  prophecy,  which  connried  in 
a  kind  of  wen,  or  protuberance  of  flefh,  growing  between  his 
fhoulders ;  and  that  he  had  predi£led  his  nephew's  future  mifr 
fion  by  an  impulfe  of  divinity.  Mahomet's  perfon  and  manner?, 
which,  as  he  grew  up,  became  more  and  more  beautiful  and 
;dignified,  wjre  well  fitted  to  fecond  thofe  extraordinary  preten- 
fions ;  and  the  fincerity  and  caniiour  he  difcovered  in  all  his 
words  and  adion  were  fuch,  as  gained  him,  amongft  his  coun- 
trymen, the  epithet  of  The  Faithful.  Between  the  fourteenth 
and  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  condudl  in  war,  by  a  campaign  which  he  made, 
under  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  againft  the  tribes  of  Iveran  and 
Hawazan,  which  terminated  favourably  for  the  Koreifh. 

'  Notwiihflanding  Mahomet's  occupations  of  war  and  com- 
nnerce,  it  is  probable  he  was  flill  improving  in  the  arts  of  im- 
pofture,  and  afiifted  in  all  his  fchemes  by  the  artful  monk.' 

The  remaining  part  of  this  volume  is  filled  v/ith  the  hiftory 
of  the  caliphs ;  but  though  every  page  of  it  is  equally  curi- 
ous and  inflru£live  as  the  extraft  we  have  given,  we  dare  not 
violate  the  facred  engagement  we  have  plighted  to  the  public, 
by  concealing  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  matter  it  contains 
feems  to  have  been  farnilhed  by  the  writers  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 


XI.  Th  Beauties  of  Nature  'and  Art  difplayed :  In  a  Tour  through 
the  World.  1 4.  Vols,  in  Eighteens,  ^uh  Cuts  and  Maps.  iV. 
\l.    \s.  fevjed.     Payne. 

THERE  is  fomething  fo  judicious  in  the  preface  to  this' 
work,  that  we  heartily  concur  with  the  authors  in  regard 
to  the  utility  as  well  as  pleafure  which  their  defign  muft  afford. 
The  prefs,  when  thus  employed  in  the  innocent  amufement  of 
the  public,  fhould  be  ever  encouraged  with  candid  approbation  ; 
and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  youthful  reader  will 
find  nothing  in  the  regions  of  romance  or  fiflion  that  can  give 
him  greater  pleafure  than  what  a  real  defcription  of  Nature 
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Jierfelf  can  offer.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  mind  is  generally  croud- 
ed  with  images  that,  even  allowing  them  to  be  innocent,  we 
ought  to  banilh,  as  they  take  up  that  room  which  more  ufeful 
lubjeds  require.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reading  the  amufing 
accounts  of  Nature,  under  htrown  or  human  guidance,  we  fill 
up  many  difiigreeable  intervals  of  time  with  a  liudy  which 
will  always  entertain  and  improve  the  underftanding.  This  col- 
leftion  is  introduced  by  the  following  preface,  which,  in  fome 
m-afure,  antici{)ates  all  we  had  to  fay  concerning  the  work  it- 
felf :  we  fliall  not  Icruple  to  avail  ourfelves  of  an  author's  affi- 
duity,  but  rather  avoid  the  oRentatious  pleafure  of  disjointing 
a  writer's  v/ords,  and  then  offering  them  to  the  public  as  our 
own. 

They  acknowlege,  that  *  they  took  the  hint  of  this  per- 
formance from  an  excellent  plan  of  natural  hirtory  laid  down 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  admirable  effays  for  advancing  hu- 
man knowledge.  That  excellent  philofopher  divides  the  fci- 
ence  of  nature  into  "  The  Hiftory  of  Generations,  Prserergene- 
rations,  and  Arts."  The  firit  comprehends  the  defcription  of 
nature  at  liberty,  and  purfuing  her  ufual  caufe  of  produftion  ; 
-  the  fecond  contains  the  hiftory  of  nature  in  her  errors,  and  de- 
viating in  the  produdlion  of  monfters;  the  third  comprizes  an 
account  of  nature  in  conftraint,  and  obliged  by  art  to  fccQncJ 
the  intentions  of  man. 

•  Succeeding  naturalifts  have  given  this  defign  their  warmeft 
applaufe;  but  they  feem  to  have  refted  in  bare  admiration.  It 
hiay  v/ell  excite  furprize,  how  the  moderns  have  come  to  rejedl 
a  plan  of  hiftory  at  once  fo  ufeful  and  entertaining ;  and,  in.lead 
of  defcribing  nature,  have  led  her  through  dry  fytiems  of  their 
own  invention.  Jn  fome  meafure,  therefore,  to  reduce  natural 
hiftory  to  its  moft  ufeful  form,  we  have  undertaken  the  follow- 
ing compilation  ;  in  which,  though  we  cannot  arrogate  the 
honour  of  any  new  difcovery,  yet  we  hope  the  reader  will  find 
f  hat  We  have  arranged  the  difcOveries  of  others  with  judgment, 
and  defcribed  the  objefls  of  nature  with  accuracy. 

*  As  our  defign,  therefore,  was,  not  to  feek  for  new  objects 
in  nature,  but  to  arrange  thdfe  already  known;  not  to  excite 
public  attention  by  our  own  difcovcries,  but  to  colleft  the  dif- 
j'overies  of  others,  we  have  here  drawn,  from  a  variety  of  rela- 
tions,'whatever  has  been  thought  moft  remarkable  in  ihe  hif- 
tory of  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  We  have  comprifed  in  a 
few  volumes  that  learning  which  lay  concealed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  difperfed  in  books  of  erudition,  to  which  many 
readers  have  as  little  acceCs  as  to  the  diftant  countries  they 
defciibe.  We  have  here  attempted  to  give  a  jiift  and  lively 
repjefentation  of  all  that  is  bro.ight  forth  in  the  regular  courfe 
'-■■   ' ■  ■       •:  ■     of 
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pf  produiSion,  all  that  has  been  produced  uncommon  and 
moniirous,  and  all  that  man  has  contributed  towards  altering 
the  ufual  courfe  of  operation.  We  have  fupprefled,  however, 
the  deff  ription  of  thofe  obje<fis  with  which  every  reader  muft  be 
acquainted;  and  while  other  naturalifts  attempt  to  defcribe  all 
the  objedls  of  nature  with  the  moft  diftinguifhing  prolixity,  we 
have  felefted  only  fuch  parts  as  are  ufeful  from  their  impor- 
tance, or  flriking  from  their  infrequency. 

'  We  were  hindered  by  the  compafs  which  we  allotted  to  our 
undertaking  to  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  fcience,  or  to  pur- 
fue  the  phantoms  of  fpeculation  :  we  wrote  for  fuch  as  have 
learned  to  defpife  the  vain  parade  of  literature,  and  are  willing 
to  acquire  knowledge  without  the  painful  forms  of  initiation. 
To  fuch,  therefore,  we  promife  an  abridgment  of  the  moft 
amufing  and  ufeful  parts  of  learning,  arranged  in  the  moft 
uniform  method,  yet  replete  with  the  moft  entertaining 
variety. 

•  Few,  except  fuch  as  have  laboured  at  a  compilation  of 
this  kind,  are  proper  judges  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertak- 
ing. It  does  not  readily  appear  to  every  reader  how  many 
books  are  to  be  confulted,  and  what  heaps  of  learned  lumber 
are  to  be  waded  through,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  fingle  faft,  or 
to  confute  an  inveterate  error,  A  competent  (kill  in  criticifm 
is  required  in  fuch  works  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  credit  to  be 
given  to  fome  accounts,  when  oppofed  by  contradiftory  rela- 
tions. Some  fhare  of  judgment  is  neceflary  in  determining 
what  objefls,  in  the  general  group  of  nature,  deferves  a  minute 
defcription.  Some  knowledge  of  our  own  language  is  requi- 
fite  in  giving  a  uniformity  of  ftyle  to  a  work  drawn,  as  this  is, 
from  authors  entirely  negledtful  of  the  arts  of  expreflion  :  but, 
in  a  particular  manner,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
lateft  and  beft  travellers  is  abfolutely  necefiary  ;  fince  the  man- 
ners of  mankind,  and  the  face  of  nature,  are  every  hour  al- 
tering, and  like  the  figures  in  a  camera  obfcura,  even  while 
under  the  pencil  the  colours  are  continually  changed,  lo  that 
new  defcriptions  are  ever  rifing. 

*  How  far  we  have  united  in  this  performance  thofe  requifites' 
of  labour,  judgment,  and  learning,  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
decifion  of  candour:  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  (hew  here,  that, 
before  we  entered  upon  our  taik,  we  were  apprifed  of  tlie  dif- 
ficulty that  attended  fuch  an  undertaking.  }n  fhort,  the  rea- 
der mufl  judge  for  himftlf,  whether  this  be  not  a  more  com- 
prehenfive  and  amufing  fyftem  of  natural  knowledge  than  for- 
mer works  of  this  kind  ;  all  that  we  can  aflert,  without  the 
appearance  of  a  boaft,  is,  that  it  is  much  lefs  expenfive  than 
any  that  has  hitherto  been  oifcred  to  the  public.     Sincerity, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  needs  little  ceremony  ;  we  here  offer  a  ch?ap 
work,  that  contains,  in  a  fmall  compafs,  the  fubfiance  of 
a  library  ;  and  we  defire  encouragement  no  farther,  than 
as  the  purchafer  inay  flqd  his  own  advantage  connedcd  with 
them." 

This  is  candid  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  reader  will 
difcovcr,  that  a  great  deal  of  labour,  accompanied  witl)  fome 
care  and  judgment,  has  been  exerted  in  this  woik,  to  blend  the 
7//{/«/with  \\\z  agreeable. 

We  may  alfo  venture  to  aflure  the  public,  that  they  will  not 
be  difappointedin  the  expeiSations  they  may  form  from  the  fol- 
lowing amplification  of  the  title-page. 

•  I.  A  general  accmint  of  every  country  in  the  world,  con- 
taining either  natural  or  artificial  curiofltics  ;  their  fituatioo, 
boundaries,  extent,  ^nd  divifions,  rivers,  air,  foils,  chief  cities, 
and  places  of  note. 

II.  A  particular  account  of  the  mofl  curious  natural  produc- 
tions of  each  country,  whether  animals,  vegetables,  or  foflils, 
remarkable  caverns,  and  volcanos,  medicinal  and  other  fingular 
fprings,  and  every  flriking  objed  of  curiofity. 

III.  Particular  defcriptionsof  the  moft  eminent  public  build- 
jfigs  and  fingular  prodyflionsof  art, 

IV.  Remarkable  laws,  cufloms,  and  traditions,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  country,  their  moft  curious  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty, together  with  a  fummary  view  of  the  extraordinary  revo- 
lutions that  have  happened  among  them. 

V.  A  particular  account  of  the  celebrated  inventions,  difco- 
^•eries,  and  improvements  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  Ex- 
traordinary inftances  of  longevity,  fertility,  &c.  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

Vi.  An  hiftorical  account  of  the  moft   remarkable  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  fires,   epidemic  difeafes,  and   other  public 
•calamities,  which  have  at  different  times  vifited  the  world.* 

The  reader  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture from  a  few  cnrfory  fpecimens,  adventitioufly  felecled.  The 
liiftorian  of  Nature  fliould  ever,  at  humble  diftance,  imitate 
her  great  arcbiteft,  who  has  formed  her  bigheft  beauties  by 
the  combination  of  her  parts,  rather  than  the  pofitive  excel-r 
lence  of  any  one  of  them-  taken  feparately.  The  authors  of 
tbis  v/ork  have  been  happy  in  their  arrangement,  if  we  may 
r.icribe  to  them  a  method  which,  in  reality,  belongs  to  the 
great  Bacon, 
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Xli.  Poem  on/eoeralOicajicns,  By  the  ^fo.wfwrf' Samuel  Rogers, 
i^<r^7(j^o/'Chellingtonj  ;■«  BedfordlLire.  2vo.  Vd.I^  Pr.cu 
Dodfley. 

THE  author  of  thefe  poems  informs  us,  that  '  many  of 
them  were  origjnaliy  compofed  ascxercifes  at  fchool,  and 
others  written  purely  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  feltft 
friends,  or  the  prefllng  exigencies  of  particular  incidents  in 
life,  and  were  never  intended  for  public  infpedion,  till  a  pe- 
culiarly unhatpy  combination  of  circumftances  rendered  the 
publication  of  ihem  ne.celTary.' 

This  apology  precludes,  at  once,  all  the  feverity  of  the  critic, 
and  engages  the  candour  a!id  humanity  of  the  reader  :  for 
every  generous  man  will  undoubtedly  m.ake  allowances  for  the 
faults  of  thofe  produftions  which  the  author  was  unforfunately 
obliged  to  publifii. 

This  volume  contains  near  130  mifcellaneous  pieces,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  give  us  no  defpicable  opinion  of  the  author's 
poetical  abilities. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  tafle  foy 
parody  and  humour  by  the  following  imitation  of  Horace. 

'  On  a  Fa'vourite  Hunting  ATare,  that  ivas  killed  hy  a  Stake, 

'«  Hie  et  nefafto  te  pofuit  Die,"  &c. 

Hor.  Lib.  II.  Ode  XIII. 

*  Some  carl,  with  facrilegious  hand. 

On  fome  unlucky  morn, 
Firft  bid   within   thefe  mounds  to  ftand, 

That  dire  ill-fated  thorn. 

I  could  believe  the  furly  hind 

Would  kill  his  friend,  or  wife  ; 
J  could  fuppofe  his  ruftic  mind 

Foe  to  the  joys  of  life. 

What  to  avoid  who  can  forefee. 

When  death's  impartial  dart. 
Or  from  a  flone,  or  rotten  tree. 

Can  pierce  each  living  heart? 

But  O  !  ye  mafters  of  the  reins, 

To  her  fome  favour  (hew, 
^e  who  have  left  Newmarket's  plains, 

'^o  ride  in  realms  below  , 
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Should  you  efpy,  in  thofe  domain?. 

Bald  Charlotte's  wandering  ghofi". 
Commend  her,  and  you'll  find  your  pains 

And  friendfhip  is  not  loft. 

Tell  Pluto  ftie  will  bear  the  road. 

And  pray  ye  now  remind  him  ;  ^ 

She'll  not  refufe  to  take  the  load 

Of  Proserpine  behind  him.*  . 

There  is  an  agreeable  eafe  and  vivacity  in  the  following  ode. 

'CHLOE     ROMPING. 

*  Chloe,  averfe  to  prudifli  airs. 

Pert,  friflcy,  young,  and  gay  ; 
Tho'  conftantly  fhe  faid  her  pray'rs. 

Would  fometimes  romp  and  play. 

Why  not  ?  the  goddeffes  above. 

As  faucy  poets  fliow. 
In  Jove's  all-fpacious  palace  love 

To  romp  like  nymphs  below. 

Some  fages  fay,  that  matter  hurl'd 

Thro*  fpace  etherial  thither. 
By  romping  atoms  form'd  the  world. 
Well  jumbled  altogether. 

Dame  Nature  firft  the  romp  began  ; 

And  ages  all  evince, 
That  woman  fondly  mad  hath  ran 

With  romping  ever  fince. 

Thus  whilft  at  balls,  with  air  genteel. 

Each  flowing  form  we  fee  ; 
Dancing,  in  faft,  is  romping  ftill 

With  regularity. 

Hence  routs  and  drums  a  romp  I  call, 

Tho'  by  a  duchefs  made; 
And  what's  the  greareft  romp  of  all, 

A  midnight  mafquerade. 

'Tis  hence'gay  Chloe's  airy  life 

Receives  the  general  ftamp  ; 
'Tis  hence,  before  fhe  is  a  wife. 

She  fometimes  loves  to  romp. 

Yet  ceafe,  dear  nymph,  that  Floral  fport, 

Whence  Love  has  keener  darts; 
Tho'  you  may  pradife  it  unhurt. 

Too  deep  it  wounds  our  hearts, 
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O  !  whilft  you  tread  with  filent  pace 

Amidft  the  Ihady  grove, 
Or  prefs  the  chair  wirh  eafy  grace. 

Or  in  the  minuet  move; 

Or  leaning  on  your  fnowy  arms, 

Juft  hum  a  fonner  o'er  ; 
Aftonifh'd  we  furvey  thj;  charms  ; 

We  gaze,  admire,  adore. 

But  round  the  room  in  frolic  mood 

When  thus  you  frifk  it  fo,  ' 

And  force  in  brifker  tides  the  blood 

O'er  rofy  cheeks  to  flow  : 

While  thus  you  fcatter  heedlefs  darts, 

Without  a  certain  aim  ; 
At  random  thrown  they  pierce  all  hearts, 

Like  Jove's  astherial  flame. 

Sol's  chariot  thus,  which  in  due  place. 

Does  genial  warmth  infpire; 
Once  left  to  run  a  giddy  race. 
Set  all  the  world  on  fire.' 

We  fhall  only  add  a  fpeclmen  of  our  author's  genius  in  epl- 
gramatical  compofitions. 

'  Great  Shakefpear  with  genius  difdalning  all  rules. 
Above  the  cold  phlegm  or  the  fripp'ry  of  fchools, 
Appeal'd  to  the  heart  for  fuccefs  of  his  plays, 
And  trufted  to  Nature  alone  for  the  bays. 

'  Defpairing  of  glory  but  what  rofefrom  art ; 
Old  Johnfon  apply'd  to  the  head,  not  the  heart; 
On  the  nicenefs  of  rules  he  founded  his  caufe. 
And  ravifh'd  from  regular  method  applaufe. 

*  May  we  judge  from  the  honours  each  author  has 
Ihar'd, 
How  trifling  is  Art  when  with  Nature  compar'd.' 

We  cannot,  however,  aflure  the  reader,  that  he  will  receive 
equal  pleafure  from  the  perufalof  all  our  author's  produftions. 
Some  of  them,  he  obferves,  were  exercifes  at  fchool — Anacreori 
and  Horace  do  not  always  appear,  in  the  language  of  our  poet, 
with  that  brilliancy  and  fpirit  which  diflinguifli  the  originai 
compofitions  of  thofe  elegant  writers. 
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XIII.  VEfpion  Chimis  ;  ou  VEnvoye  Secret  dela  Cour  Je  Pekin,  pour 
Examiner  VEtat  prejtnt  de  V Europe.  Tradiiit  du  Chinois.  That 
is,  The  Chinefe  Spy,  or  the  fecret  Jgetit  of  the  Court  ofVtk'in 
eppomtid  to  txamine  into  the prefent  State  cfEaxO'pe.  Tranjlated 
from  tie  C\\\uttc  Language.  G  Fclumes  in  iimo.  Imparled  hy 
Becket  and'Dt  Hondr. 

FEW  governments  in  Europe  have  been  better  fupplied  with 
thole  conveyers  of  fecret  intelligence,  vulgarly  known  by 
the  name  of  Spies,  than  the  antient  and  venerable  republic  of 
letters.  Agents  of  different  religions  and  countries,  Turks, 
Jews,  and  rcrfians,  have  inlifted  themfelves  into  its  fervice,  and 
been  all  diftinguiflied  by  the  importance  of  their  difcoveries.  At 
length  appears  an  emiffary  from  the  extremity  of  the  Eaft,  who 
has  favoured  us  with  his  remarks  on  the  cuftoms,  manners, 
religion,  and  government  of  this  weftern  part  of  the  world. 

Jt  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  ingenious  lucu- 
brations, publiflied  under  fiflitious  charaflers,  have  been  gene- 
rally well  received  throughout  Europe.  The  fentiments  of  a 
writer,  who  is  Aippofed  to  have  received  an  education  fo  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  are  apt  to  excite  our  curiofity  ;  and  the  free- 
dom of  his  remarks  oftentimes  pleafes  our  fancy,  even  when 
our  national  vanity  is  cfi'ended.  Befides,  the  pomp  of  oriental 
Itile  conveys  an  idea  of  fubliniity,  and  the  exotic  turn  of  ex- 
preffion  infpires  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  with  a  kind  of  awe  and 
veneration.  Under  this  difguife  the  writer  alfoafiumes  a  greater 
liberty  of  cenfuring  the  abufes  and  ridiculous  culloms  of  his  own 
country  ;  a  liberty  wlrich  peradventure  would  not  be  fo  well 
reliflied,  were  his  animadvtifions  to  be  firipped  of  thofe  borrow- 
ed ornaments,  and  delivered  in  the  native  funplicity  of  European 
language. 

Thus  the  Turkifh  Spy  is  admired  to  this  day,  not  only  for 
thehiPioVy  of  the  times,  and  the  Ihrewd  obfervations  ©n  Euro- 
pean manners,  but  likewife  for  the  turgidity  of  the  eaftern 
iorms  and  the  folemnity  of  Afiatic  elocution.  Thus  the  ftile  of 
the  Perri::n  letters  feldom  fails  to  engage  our  fancy,  while 
duV  judgment  is  alfo  pleaftd  with  the  cenfures  which  the  inge- 
nious author  *  psffes  on  his  own  countrymen,  for  their  culton^ 
ol  treating  the  moft  trifling  things;  with  ferioufnefs,  and  turn- 
ing the  nioft  iinportcnt  into  ridicule;  for  the  noife  and  empti- 
nsls  of  their  converfation  ;  for  their  extravagance  of  raffe  ;  for 
their  rage  of  writing   without  thought,  and  judging   without 

*  Montefquieu. 

knowledge  ; 
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khowiec^ge  ;  and  for  their  barbarous  difdain  of  the  mofl:  refpec- 
table  occupations  of  a  citizen,  namely,  commerce  and  the  ad- 
tniniftration  of  jufiice. 

The  author  of  the  work  .nov/ before  us  feems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  that  celebrated  writer.  In  particular,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  fprightlinefs  and  energy  of  his  ftiie, 
and  his  laconic  expreflion.  But,  above  all,  he  has  been  dire£\ed 
by  that  excellent  model,  in  the  fJ-eedom  of  his  remarks  on  the 
two  moil  important  topics  of  religion  and  government.  Here, 
it  rnufi  be  allowed  that  he  has  fuftained  the  charafler  of  aChi- 
nef-  obferver,  having  delivered  his  fentiments  with  the  fame 
impartiality  in  regard  to  his  own  country,  as  if  he  were  really  a 
native  of  that  eaftern  empire  :  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  mufl:  afford  no  fmall  entertainment  to  an  Englilh  reader, 
to  fee  him  on  the  one  hand  difplaying  fuch  a  vein  of  humour  ia 
the  defcription  of  French  levities  and  follies;  and,  on  the  others 
exerting  the  utmofi:  poignancy  of  refined  fatire  againft  the  vices 
of  minifters,  generals,  and  other  great  men  belonging  to  thafc 
nation.  Whether  his  work  will  be  reliQied  in  France  on  that 
account,  we  very  much  queftion  ;  but  in  Britain,  the  feat  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  ubi /entire  qua  <velis,  iff  qua  fentias  dl' 
cere  licet,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  freedom  is  in  a  writer  a  fure  means  of 
i'ecommendinghis  work  to  the  public. 

For  the  fame  reafon  we  muft  applaud  this  author's  impartia- 
iity,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  England:  for  while  he  com- 
mends our  excellent  conftitution,  and  does  juftice  to  our  vir- 
tues, of  which  we  hope  there  are, ftill  fome  remains ;  he  at  the 
fame  timfe  draws  the  ftronged  picture  of  our  vices  and  follies, 
and  points  out  tlie  unhappy  confequcnces  of  our  prefent  ftate  of 
lijXLiry  and  corruption.  It  is  true,  he  does  not  feem  to  be  al- 
ways {o  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  oar  conftitution, 
and  he  has  taken  fome  Hberties  that,  perhaps,  are  owing  to 
ftiifinformation*;  but  it  may  be  obferved  that  very  few  foreign- 
ers who  liave  attempted  to  write  of  the  Englini  government, 
sre  exempt  from  error,  not  even  the  great  Montefquieu  him- 
fL-lf  excepted. 

The  account  the  editor  gives  of  thcfe  letters  is  Very  concifc. 
t-fe  pretends  that  the  Chinefe  agents  had  been  fent  bv  their 
court  to  enquire  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  part  of  the  globe; 
that  he  happened  to  meet  them  at  Port  I'Orient,  jufi  at  thd 
time  of  their  landing  ;  and  that  they  made  him  handfome  pre- 
fents  to  accompany  them  in  their  travels  through  Europe.  Dur- 
ing hisprogrefs  with  thofe  emifiaries,  he  had  an  opportunity  6f 
coming  ar  a  great  number  of  their  letters,  which  he  thought 
t^-'orthy  of  being  communicated   to  the  public.     This' is  the  hif- 


*  Thcle  perhaps  we  Ihali  uiaiic  the  fubjeft  of  a.ioih.er  article. 
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tory  of  his  book,  in  which  he  performs  only  the  office  of  a, 
tranflator.  He  own?,  however,  that  he  has  abridged  a  little  of 
the  Chinefe  ceremonial,  and  rcjedted  fome  of  that  oriental  ftifF- 
nefs,  which,  he  apprehends,  would  have  been  extremely  tire- 
fome  to  the  European  reader.  Thefe  letters  he  publifhts  exad- 
ly  in  the  fame  order  as  they  were  written,  without  attempting 
to  methodize  or  combine  them  in  any  regular  feries.  Travellers, 
he  fays,  write  of  things  as  they  prefent  themfelves  to  their 
view.  This  variety,  being  founded  in  nature,  is  preferable  to 
art,  which  is  ever  a  flave  to  rule  and  method. 

Some  may  be  furprifed,  fays  our  editor,  that  thefe  ftrangers 
Ihould  be  acquainted  with  an  infinite  number  of  things,  which 
are  oftentimes  concealed  from  the  very  people  among  whom 
they  travel ;  but  this  muft  be  attributed  to  that  uncommon 
fagacity  which  forms  the  charafleriftic  of  thofe  Afiatics.  The 
Chinefe  are  our  mafters  in  regard  to  law,  morality,  and  poli- 
tics ;  a  pre  eminence  partly  derived  from  their  antiquity  :  for 
the  government  of  that  empire  was  formed  a  confiderable  tide 
before  any  European  eftablifhment.  This  long  fucceffion  of 
ideas  on  the  duties  of  civil  life,  has  rendered  them  the  bell  mo- 

ralifls  in  the  world. The  Chinefe  obfervers   are   fuppofed 

at  prefent  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  their  tour,  and  to  have 
travelled  no  farther  than  through  France,  Italy,  and  England. 
Should  the  public  relifh  their  refledlions,  the  remainder  of  thel'c 
letters  concerning  the  other  kingdoms  and  dates  of  Europe  will 
be  foon  fubmitted  to  their  infpeflion.  We  (hall  give  here  a  fe\y 
extradls  from  this  work,  that  the  reader  may  form  fome  judg- 
ment of  the  author's  ftile  and  humour,  as  well  as  the  juftnefs  of 
his  obfervations. 

/LETTER    VI. 

The  Mandarin  Cham-pi-pi  to  the  Mandarin  Kie-tou-na,  a/  Pekin, 

*  Yefterday  we  quitted  Port  I'Orient  in  a  public  carriage,  in 
order  to  continue  our  journey  to  the  capital  of  the  European 
world.  In  proportion  as  we  advanced  upon  the  continent,  ws 
fought  for  France  every-where,  and  found  it  no-where.  In- 
ftead  of  a  fertile  and  plentiful  country,  as  it  had  been  repre- 
fented  to  us,  we  beheld  only  barren  and  defert  plains.  We  no- 
where difcovered  that  beautiful  Chinefe  agriculture,  which  rea- 
ders ours  one  of  the  mofl:  fertile  empires  in  the  world.  France 
is  to  this  day  in  the  very  fame  ftate  in  which  it  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  nature.  A  few  old  oaks  tottering  to  their  fall,  fields 
badly  tilled,  meadows  ill  watered,  orchards  extremely  fcanty  of 
fruit,  which  is  bad  in  its  kind,  conflitute  the  agriculture  of  the 
nation.  Our  defire  was  to  fee  the  monarchy,  and  we  were 
given  to  underftand  that  Paris  comprifed  the  whole  kingdom. 
7  Not 
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t^ot  being  able  to  find  out  the  country,  we  looked  out  for  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  wc  difcovered  only  a  few  favages  difperled  up 
and  down. 

'  In  the  fields    of  France  are  even  animals,  who  walk  upon 
two  legs,  which  are  called  men,  but  whofe  figure  is  fcarcclv  hu- 
man.    Their  bodies   are  fliaif'y  and  emaciated.     Nature    is  in 
them  quite  warted  and  exhaufled  for  want  of  aliments.     Thefe 
wretches,    who  are  neither  leu    nor  cloathed,  inhabit  a  fort  of 
tombs  cut  in  the  earth,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
Iry,  are  called  houfes.     They  never  fo  much  as  dream  of  Itudy- 
ingor  cultivating  the  fciences  ;  all  their  knowledge  and  learn- 
ifig  may  be  reduced  to  a  fort  of  an  inilindl,  which  borders  near- 
ly upon   that  of  brutes.     Thefe  French    favages  fpeak  no  lan- 
guage; they  jabber  a  fort  of  jargon,  which  nobody  underftands 
but  theaifelvcs;   their  whole  indultry  is  exerted  in  rooting  in  the 
earth,  from  which  they  derived  a  wretched  fubfiflence.     Moft  of 
them  live  upon  nuts  and  acorns,    and  have  no  other  nourilli- 
ment  but  that  of   brute  hearts.     Their  bread  they  earn  by  the 
fweat  of  their  brows,  ever  ftruggling  with    mifery  and  diif  refs ; 
condemned  by  their  condition  of  life  to  conftant  labour  and  fa., 
tigue,  their  mifery  always  ftares  them  in  the  face.     Thefe  men 
are  Ihangers  to  thofe  conveniencies  and  recreations,  which  alle- 
viate the   mifery  of  hunjan  life.     They    don't  know  whether 
their  country  has  one  common   parent,   or  whether  the  public 
is  governed  by  blind  chance  alone;  and    they  would  nor  even 
know  that  a  king  ruled  over  them,  if  he  did  not  every  day  pub- 
liili  edids,    requiiing  them   to   pay  him  money.      Conceive  to 
yourfelves  the  portrait  of  indigence,  the  pidureof  poverty,  and 
the  moft  frightful  appearance  of  human  mifery.      Every  French 
village  is  an  infirmary,  every  hamlet  is  an  hofpital.     Since  our 
departure  we  have  conftantly  travelled  in  company.    Our  coach 
was  efcorted  during  the  whole  journey  by  a  multitude  of  beg- 
gars, by  whom  we  were  inceflantly  pedered. 

The  day  before  yeflerday,  as  we  flopped  in  order  to  dine  at 
a  little  town,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgot,  I  faw  an  obje<ft 
which  affeded  me,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  fed  fome  emo- 
tion in  reading  my  account  of  it.  Our  poflilion,  who  had,  per- 
Ijaps,  perceived  that  1  was  of  a  companionate  temper,  carried 
me  into  a  hut,  which  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  fepulchre 
than  of  the  habitation  of  a  human  creature.  I  there  faw  a  wo- 
man of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  lying  upon  atrufs  of  liraw, 
lurrounded  by  four  little  children,  one  of  which  had  juft:  died 
by  its  parent  for  want  of  food,  and  the  other  three  were  upon 
the  point  of  expiring  with  the  niothtr,  who  was  quite  exhaufied 
by  giving  fuck  to  her  young  ones.  This  affeding  fcene  drew 
tears  from  my  eyes  ;  I  lamented  the  wretched  conditioo  of  hu- 
man nature,  feeing  it  reduced  to  this  extremity.  I  relievvd  the 
Vol.  XVlll.  Ni-jmecr,  1764.  C  c  uu- 
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unhappy  creature,  and  quitted  this  fepulchre,  felicitating  my- 
feliupon  being  born  u.)der  a  govcrnmcni  which  fhelters  its  fub- 
jeds  from  fuch  extremity  of  dillrefs. 

•  Thefe  Hiockin^  miferies  are  not  here  cafual  events,  but  conr- 
mon  cafes.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  there  are  now 
in  this  kingdom  two  millions  of  fubjefts,  who  have  neither  houfe 
nor  home  :  'tis  thought  there  are  two  millions  more,  who, 
though  they  do  not  ablblutely  die  of  hunger,  lead  a  miferable 
life  for  want  of  proper  fuftenance.  J  Ihall  here  draw  a  curtain 
over  this  pidure,  which  degrades  humanity,  and  reflects  dif- 
honour  on  civil  government.     From  this  fketch  you  mayjuftly 

-conclude,  that  the  mofi  powerful  mortarch  of  Europe  is  a  king 
of  be^'gars.' 

'LETTER    LXXII. 

Ihe  Mandarin  Cham- pi-pi,  to  the  Mandarin  Minijler  at  Pekin. 

'  That  the  Paris  footmen  have  the  impudence  to  aflume  the 
names  and  titles  of  their  mafters,  I  very  well  know,  as  having 
feen  inflances  of  it  ;  but  that  they  form  a  body  politic  in  the 
Hate,  is  what  I  never  fhould  haveimagined. 

*  They  hold  their  meetings  in  little  taverns  round  about  the 
play-houfes;  where,  while  their  mailers  are  fplitting  their  fides 
with  laughing  at  the  fooleries  of  the  adtors,  they,  with  a  ferio- 
comical  air,  fettle  the  affairs  of  the  nation  :  thefe  councils  are 
very  refpedable.  The  principal  clergy  appear  there  in  livery  ; 
the  thief  officers  of  Itate  in  motley-cloalhs  ;  and  the  grandees 
jn  colours.  Thefe  political  rendezvous'  might  be  called  the 
Party-coloured  Congrefs. 

'  J  did  not  know  that  T  lodged  near  fo  venerable  a  fociety, 
till  laft  night,  being  Friday,  a  great  opera  day,  J  happened  to 
be  ftanding  at  one  of  the  back  windows  of  ray  apartment,  which 
opens  into  a  very  narrow  court,  with  a  tavern  in  it ;  and  here 
I  faw  on  the  oppofite  fide,  through  a  balcony,  a  room  full  of 
livery-fervants. 

•  I  perceived  this  company  without  much  minding  them, 
when  the  waiter  coming  up  to  a  table  near  the  window  which 
faced  mine,  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  who 
was  turning  over  a  large  book,  and  faid  to  her  with  a  loud 
voice,  A  pint  of  ivine,  madam,  for  the  cardinal  de  Bernis ;  a  bottle  of 
hetr  for  the  duke  cf  Orleans;  tivo  penny- 'worth  of  cheefe  for  the 
frince  de  Soubife  ;  and  a  quartern  of  brandy  for  the  archhijhop  of 
Paris. 

*  Thefe  words  drew  my  attention,  and  I  liftened  to  what 
palfed  in  that  room,  whtn  foon  after  a  footman,  looking 
fleadily  on  another,  held  out  his  hand,  and  called  to  him,  Ah  ! 
h  it  thou,  abbe  1  where,  in  God's  name,  haft  thou  been  hiding 

thyfelf? 
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thyself?  'Tis  an  age  fince  thou  haft  been  amongfl:  us. — I  am 
juft  come  from  the  country,  anlwered  he,  with  my  mafter  the 
grand  vicar.  Paris  is  a  new  place  to  me,  and  not  a  word  do  I 
know  of  what  is  pafTing  in  the  kingdom;  for  at  Lyons,  at 
Montpeh'er,  or  at  Thouloufe,  the  part  of  the  world  from 
whence  I  arn  come,  they  have  no  other  news-paper  than  the 
wretched  gazette  of  Avignon.  Well  ;  and  what  news,  conti- 
nued he,  and  how  goes  it  with  FraRce  ?  Faith,  my  poor  abbe, 
never  worfe,  anfwered  the  other  :  there  is  no  government  in 
the  ftate  ;  the  monarchy  is  turned  topfy-turvy  ;  nothing  but 
complaints,  go  where  you  will :  every  one  is  ftriving  to  pay  the 
taxes,  and  no  body  has  any  money  :  indeed  the  calamity  is  ge- 
neral, fo  that  no  one  has  a  particular  right  to  clamour,  for,  to 
avoid  partiality,  a  tax  has  been  laid  even  on  tavern-flgns. 

*  And  what, fayeft  thou  to  this  confufion,  you  duke  de  Chol- 
feuil }  replied  the  abbe,  fpeaking  to  another  footman.  I,  an- 
fwered the  latter  ;  it  does  not  concern  me;  my  department  is 
foreign  affairs  :  if  things  go  well  with  France  abroad,  little  care 
I  about  what  is  doing  at  home. 

'  And  thou,  count  de  St.  Florentine,  continued  he,  addrefT- 
ing  himfslf  to  a  pigmy  of  a  man,  wiih  an  ill-favoured  coun- 
tenance, what  fayefl  thou  to  the  matter  ?  Neither  does  that 
concern  me,  faid  the  latter;  the  government  of  the  capital 
is  my  province  ;  and  my  hands  are  fo  full  with  it,  that  I  have 
not  time  to  think  on  the  ftate  :  the  kingdom  of  Paris  will  not 
allow  me  to  mind  tliat  of  France. 

'  The  play  houfes  are  under  my  care,  and  thea^lrefles  alone 
plague  me  from  morning  till  night  ;  thofe  huffies  are  baiting 
rne  perpetually.  I  protefl",  fays  one,  1  will  not  fing  that  part ; 
there  is  nothing  engaging  in  it  ;  the  whole  of  it  makes  bat  two 
infignificant  airs.  Another  ftorms,  I  will  rife  above  mademoi- 
felle  Numiere,  or  nevermore  fet  foot  on  theftage.  Befides, 
religion  being  alfo  un(;ier  my  infpeftion,  I  have  now  a  heavy- 
weight on  my  flioulders.  Since  th^  priefts  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  mutiny  agalnft  the  parliament,  I  am  obliged  to 
'be  inceffantly  making  out  leiires  de  cachet.  I  believe,  added  he, 
that  the  devil  is  in  all  our  priefts,  for  to  nobody  will  they  admi- 
niiler  the  facrament.  They  infill  that  confeflional  notes  nuift' 
be  produced  to  them  :  fuch  folly  !  a  dying  man  has  other  things 
to  do  than  to  make  formal  confeflions, 

'  Now  Ber — t — n,  continued  he,  looking  at  a  meagre  mon- 
key-faced footman,  as  thou  art  comptroller  of  the  finances,  let 
us  hear  thy  atchievements.  How  go  the  finances  ?  How  go 
they  ?  anfwered  this  animated  mummy  ;  they  go  into  Germa- 
ny. If  this  holds,  the  comptroUtrrfliip  will  be  very  eafily  dif- 
charged  ;  it  will  be  the  e.^fie»t  poft  in  the  kingdoai,  fo  cafy,  that 
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a  ciipuchln  will  he  able  to  manage  it.  For  thefe  three  mouths 
part  not  a  crown  has  been  paid  in  ;  and,  though  quite  bare  of 
money,  I  am  dunned  about  it  from  all  quarters.  My  lord,  fays 
the  (urveyorof  the  navy,  1  itand  in  need  of  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  ;  money  I  muft  have,  otheiwife  I  give  you  notice,  that  it  is 
all  over  with  the  marine.  My  lord,  fays  the  fecretary  at  war, 
tuenry  regiments  are  to  be  cloathed  ;  here's  an  account  of  the 
charge,  and  you'll  be  pleafcd  to  give  an  order  for  the  money. 
My  lord,  continues  a  contrador  of  the  vidualling- office,  I  want 
three  millions,  I  muft  have  them  immediately  ;  if  I  have  not 
them  within  a  week,  the  army  in  Germany  may  ftarve  for  me. 
Thefe  gentlemen,  to  be  fure,  muft  think,  me  made  of  money,  or 
that  I  make  money. 

'  Gentlemen,  interrupted  a  party-coloured  brother,  fo  much 
for  the  condufl  of  the  miniftry  ;  that  is  in  every  body's  mouth  j 
let  us  talk  of  our  military  operations.  How  are  our  matters 
in  Germany  ?  They  can't  well  be  worfe,  anfwered  a  diiband- 
ed  officer,  who,  two  months  before,  had  turned  footman.  It  is 
but  lately  that  I  left  that  army.  To  can  talk  to  the  purpofe  of  it. 
Never  was  there  fuch  a  fet  of  wretched  blunderers  as  our  generals. 
*  'Sblood,  interrupted  the  archbilhop  of  Paris,  it  is  not  their 
fault  ;  it  is  all  owing  to  the  court :  why  do  they  employ  gene- 
rals who  know  nothing  of  fieges  and  battles  ?  church-benefices 
would  full  them  better;  and  give  the  command  of  the  armies  to 
biftiops.  Your  grace  is  in  the  right,  added  a  footman  of  the 
prince  of  Conti  ;  moft  of  the  French  officers  ftiould  be  put  to 
fay  mafs,  and  let  the  monks  and  priefts  gird  on  the  fword  ;  they 
would  make  better  geneial<;,  take  my  word  for  it,  than  thofe 
who  at  pre.'ent  command  our  armies. 

'  Damn  your  church-gentiy,  rej)lied  a  dcmefticof  the  prince 
of  Condc  ;  they  are  as  much  at  a  lofs  in  the  field  as  others  : 
did  not  our  court,  t'other  day,  fend  an  abbe  to  command  the 
troops  in  Germany,  and  what  were  his  mighty  feats  ?  Did  not 
hegetafevere  drubbing,  with  the  lofs  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men  ?  and  then  he  comes  away  to  Verfailles,  to  acquaint 
the  king  that  his  knowledge  reached  no  farther.  Here  a  valet 
of  the  prince  of  Clermont  called  out :  Fair  and  foftly,  gentle- 
men ;  I  was  myfelf  in  that  expedition  ;  and  well  planned  it 
was  ;  fo  that  we  were  confident  of  giving  the  enemy  a  fmart 
drubbing  :  but,  unluckily  for  France,  the  abbe  de  St.  Germain 
desPrez  had  omitted  faying  his  breviary  that  day. 

•  Gentlemen,  faid  a  little  man  in  an  uniform,  raifing  his 
voice,  I  am  only  an  enfign,  reduced  by  want  to  relinquifh 
my  employment,  and  wait  upon  a  clerk  of  the  court  of  aids  ; 
but  let  his  majefty  make  me  general  of  his  German  artny, 
I  would  engage,  and  give  fecurity  for  the  performance,  to 
1  take 
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take  Hanover,  and  within  fix  months  to  lodge  the  great  grand- 
fon  of  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  in  the  caltle  of  Vincennes. 

'  Here  an  old  fervant  of  marfhal  Belleifle  took  up  the  cud- 
gels :  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Enfign,  to  tell  you,  that  is  eafier  faid 
than  done  ;  the  king  of  Prutfia  is  in  his  own  country  ;  he  has 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  which  he  command? 
in  perfon,  and  that  gives  him  a  vaft  advantage  over  us.  I 
don't  fay  but  that  he  may  be  reduced,  but  it  muft  be  by  time 
and  patience.  Armies  on  armies  muft  be  fent  thither,  and 
frefh  troops  be  continually  replacing  the  former.  We  never 
could  do  any  thing  in  Germany  ;  and  all  the  glory  we  have  ac- 
quired there  has  been  by  running  away:  the  only  thing  which 
gained  France  reputation  in  the  north,  was  the  ever  famous  re- 
treat made  by  me  in  the  laft  war. 

'  To  this  fanfaronade,  a  footman  of  Mai — b — s  made  an- 
fwer.  Under  favour,  marflial,  thou  art  a  doating  old  fellow  ; 
had  I  been  at  the  helm,  nothing  fhouldft  thou  have  had  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  unlefs  fetting  you  over  the  forages. 
That  is  all  you  are  fit  for  ;  you  imagine  armies  to  be  like  truflcs 
of  hay,  which  maybe  replaced  by  new  forages. 

•  My  lords,  interrupted  a  politician  drelfed  in  green,  here's 
the  caufe  of  all  our  misfortunes  ;  not  a  fingle  general  have  we 
of  any  capacity.  That  is  a  plant  which  now  no  longer  grows 
in  France.  One  would  think  that  the  whole  fpecies  of  it  was 
loft;  the  great  marfhal  Saxefeems  athisdeaih  to  have  fhut  the 
door  of  military  glory,  and  carried  away  the  key  with  him  to 
the  grave. 

•  Really,  gentlemen,  faid  another  politician,  whofe  name  I 
found  to  be  St.  Jean,  'tis  quite  amazing  that  there  fhould  be  no 
heads  in  the  kingdom.  But  a  thought  comes  into  my  mind  ; 
Since  all  the  male  commanders  fent  one  after  another  into  Ger- 
jpany,  have  mifcarried,  what  fay  ye  to  trying  female  generals  ? 
Two  or  three  ladies,  with  large  hoops,  at  the  head  of  our  ar- 
mies, would  ftrike  the  enemy  all  of  a  heap.  I  have  heard  that 
there  are  irregular  thrufts,  by  which  the  beft  fencing- mafters  are 
often  deceived.  The  king  ofPrufTia  would,  perhaps,  be  put  to 
a  ftand,  at  the  fight  of  a  commander  fet  off  with  patches  and 
ribband?.  At  the  very  worft,  we  could  only  lofe  battles  drawn 
up  by  a  fan,  as  we  lofe  thofe  which  are  conduifled  by  a  trun- 
cheon :  befides,  one  hope  would  ftill  remain  ;  for,  though  the 
king  of  Pruffia  be  not  a  man  of  gallantry,  he  would  perhaps 
be  aOiamed  to  beat  a  pretty  woman,  and  rather  refign  the  vic- 
tory in  her  favour.  Here  a  coachman  belonging  to  a  biftiop 
from  Languedoc  ftopped  him  Ihort.  You  know  a  great  deal  of 
that  prince  indeed!  But  I  tell  you, were  the  *****  ^  *  ber- 
felf  to  give  him  battle,  he  would  endeavour  to  trim  her ;  and  it 
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would  not  be  liis  fault,  ff  he  did  not  take  her  prifoner,  with  a 
view  of  getting  a  large,  ranfom  from  #  #  j)|^  #  #  #  #  #  # 
*####.  This  king  ##f^#^###:;t.  ### 
»***#****#**  has  laid  down  his  plan,  and 
he  is  determined  to  ruin  Europe  for  the  noble  pleafure  of  being 
talked  of  when  he  is  in  his  grave. 

*  That's  going  a  great  way,  faid  an  author's  cook,  for  a  lit- 
tle (hrimp  of  a  crown,  whofe  majelly  is  under  five  feet  two 
inches.  Gentlemen,  continued  he,  I  am,  by  profeflion,  a  cook  ; 
if  any  power  in  Europe  will  give  me  a  handfome  reward,  I'll 
engage  to  poi —  yr^xi  underftand  me  ;  a  word  to  the  wife  is 
enough.  A  German  fricafee  will  do  the  bufinefs:,  or  an  Eng- 
lifh  ragout  will  be  ftill  better;  but,  to  make  fure  work  of  it, 
I  would  tofs  him  up  a  Spanifli  olio. 

*  Gentlemen,  faid  a  political  courjer,  who  hitherto  had  not 
opened  his  mouth,  you  mind  nothing  but  Germany  ;  the  king 
of  Pruffia  is  continually  before  you  ;  yet  it  is  not  there  that  the 
faddle  galls  :  were  we  ever  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  north,  our  affairs 
would  not  mend.  Land  battles  are  nothing  to  us;  it  is  only 
fea  victories  that  will  fet  us  to  rights :  the  main  point  for  France 
is  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  vapouring  Britons.  And  how 
would  you  have  us  cope  with  England  without  a  fleet,  faid  the 
high  admiral  } 

*  That's  for  thee,  Ber — r,  faid  the  fame  politician,  to  a  furly 
kind  of  man,  the  blame  lies  at  thy  door ;  and  after  all,  why  do 
you  let  France  be  without  a  navy  ?  That's  the  way  of  all  you 
fchemers,  anfwered  the  other  haftily  ;  you  would  have  one 
build  a  fleet  of  fliips  at  once,  as  you  raife  an  army  of  foldiers. 
Great  fchemes  are  always  attended  with  great  obftacles;  for,  in- 
ftance,  I  had  laid  down  the  fineft  plan  for  a  navy  that  had  ever 
been  formed  in  France  :  it  was  for  completely  building  and 
equipping  no  lefs  than  forty  fhips  of  the  line.  I  had  made  pro- 
vifion  for  the  guns,  fmall  arms,  carriages,  bullets,  balls,  fails, 
rigging,  pitch,  tar,  anchors,  charts,  and  compafles ;  but  on  my 
giving  orders  for  building  the  fleet,  I  found  I  had  forgot  the 
timber.  I  underhand  you,  Ber — r,  faid  the  fame  orator  to  him; 
having  been  a  long  time  in  the  police  as  commiflioner  for  light- 
ing the  ftrcets,  you  imagined  that  a  fhip  might  be  built  with  as 
iew  materials  as  a  lanthorn, 

*  Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  footman,  in  a  Pompadour 
colour:  you  are  all  a  parcel  of  ignoramus's  in  politics,  as  blind 
as  beetles  ;  'tis  only  my  miftrefs  and  1  who  have  the  key  to  the 
affairs  of  France — I  know  what  I  mean,  and  that's  enough — I 
^all  not  declare  myfelfany  farther:  we  fhall  foon  fee  rare  do- 
ings— Not  only  the  times  in  which  we  live,  but  even  the  moft 
remote  pofterity,  will  remember   the   prefent  miniftry.     Whit 
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though  France  has  met  with  fome  rubs  in  the  former  cam- 
paigns, and  the  battles  in  Germany  don't  go  on  our  fide  ;  and 
though  we  have  loft  four  hundred  millions  of  money,  and  fix 
hundred  thoufand  men,  pray  could  we  expend  lefs  in  awar  with 
•which  we  had  nothing  to  do  ?  ^ 

'  But,  gentlemen,  faid  another,  who  had  all  this  while  been 
filent,  what  refolution  will  you  come  to  ?  The  opera  is  near 
ending,  and  our  mafters  will  be  coming  out,;  before  we  riie 
fomething  muft  be  determined  concerning  the  kingdom,  other- 
wife  our  meeting  would  be  no  more  to  the  purpofe  than  that 
of  fovereigns,  where  much  is  talked  of  and  nothing  concluded  : 
what  do  you  vote  for,  gentlemen  ? 

■*  I,  faid  the  footman  of  a  pifrveyor-general,  am  for  half  a 
dozen  more  campaigns,  and  as  many  battles,  that  we  may  quell 
ihe  obftinacy  of  our  enemies, 

'  And  how  the  devil  will  you  go  on  with  the  war,  replied  & 
footman  of  the  farmer-general,  without  the  pence  ?  All  the 
ca(h  in  the  kingdom  is  in  our  coffers,  and  we  -are  determined 
not  to  lend  the  government  a  fous,  without  having  the  crown 
jewels  in  pledge  :  for  as  to  the  king's  revenues  they  are  already 
dipped  for  feveral  years  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
draw  our  purfe-ftrings.  The  miniftry,  indeed,  has  fiill  a  re- 
fource  ;  they  may  faddle  the  people  with  more  taxes,  but  that 
can'.t  turn  out  to  any  great  matter  :  the  people  have  nothing 
}^t',  we  have  drained  them  of  all  their  radical  moifture;  they- 
are  as  dry  as  tinder. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,  faid  the  footman  to  the  great  almoner 
of  France,  let  us  e'en  come  to  a  peace.  Two  or  three  mea 
culpa  i  will  abfolve  us  from  all  our  part  political  fins. 

'  Very  well  fpoke,  replied  M.  de  B — f — 's  footman  ;  and 
I'll  go  myfelf  with  my  mafier  to  London,  and  open  the  nego- 
tiation. Did  ever  anyone  hear  fuch  a  coxcomb,  and  thy  maf- 
ter  is  no  better,  faid  a  footman  of  the  duke  de  Niv-r-n-s,  you 
pretend  to  fuch  an  honour!  That  B-f-y  of  thine  is  too  heavy- 
arfed  for  fuch  a  lofty  branch  of  politics  :  I'll  venture  to  foretel 
that,  if  he  is  fent  to  that  court,  he'll  come  back  with  his 
fingers  in  his  mouth.  My  lord  duke,  and  his  fecretary  Moreau, 
are  the  only  men  to  bring  fuch  a  weighty  affair  to  a  happy 
iffue.  My  maffer  has  brought  the  court  of  Rome  to  liffen  to  rea- 
fon,  and  fo  he  will  that  of  London  ;  king  George  is  no  better 
catholic  than  the  pope  :  and,  if  the  duke  found  means  to  fling 
the  Vatican,  with  all  its  policy,  he  will,  doubtlefs,  be  a  matcti 
for  St.  James's. 

*  Here  a  waiter  brotight  word  that  the  opera  was  done  :  this 
diflblved  the  congrefs ;  all  paid  their  reckonings,  lighted  the;:* 
.fl^mbeauA,  and  leaped  up  behind   their  makers  coaches;  on!\/ 
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B-f-y's  poor  valer,  not  having  wherewith  to  difchargc  his 
Jhare,  which  came  to  five  ious  three  denier*;,  remained  in  pawn 
till  the  definitive  treaty  between  the  two  crowns,  when  the  ar- 
ticle of  prifoners  was  to  come  on  the  carpet.' 
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14.  ^  Letter  to  the  Right  Hcnourahk  Charles  Townfhend.     %'vo, 

Pr.   is.     Nicoll. 

THIS  writer  afts  like  a  general  who  behaves  towards  his 
enemy  with  the  utmofl  polircnefs  and  civility,  bpt  without 
giving  up  the  fmalielt  advantage  he  can  gain  by  his  fiiperior 
Knov/ledge  in  the  ait  of  war  ;  for  he  knows  fo  well  how  to 
chiife  his  grounrl,  that  he  plants  his  batteries,  and  direfls  his 
attacks,  f.i  as, always  to  do  the  greattft  execution.  The  reader 
may  remember  our  having  reviewed  the  Defence  of  the  Mino- 
rity, (ft-e  p.  144.)  and  our  review  was  attended  with  a  few  ge- 
neral reflefli(  IIS,  fome  of  which  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  au- 
thor bffcre  us  ;  but  he  is  more  particular  in  his  application. 

The  de'ender  of  the  Minority  had  laid  it  down  as  a  great 
fundamental,  «' That  the  queftion  of  the  legality  of  the  war- 
rant is  not  woiw  fub  judice,  nor  has  ever  yet  been  in  a  courfe 
of  legal  derenninarion."  Our  letter-writer  denies  this  pofi- 
tion,  and  roundly  affirms,  that  the  bill  of  exceptions  never 
has  been  made  public,  and  that  the  matter  has  not  only 
been  in  iflue,  but  decided  as  far  as  the  opinion  of  one  chief 
juftice  can  determine  it,  *  Let  me  remincf  you  (continues  he) 
that  it  is  fuh  jvdice,   and  mnft  come    in   queftion    on   the    wrtt 

of  error,    Wood  at   the    fuit  of    Wilkes,- It  is  equally  yi</S 

Judice  in  the  caufe  of  Leach.'  This  reafoning  is  extremely 
clear  and  fimple  ;  but  we  apprehend  it  canies  death  into  the 
very  vitals  of  the  defender's  fydem. 

The  letter-writer  is  of  opinion  with  us  (I'ee  p.  146.)  that  an 
atrocious  libel  requires  difpatch  and  fecrecy  in  the  minifiers  of 
ftate,  to  bring  the  authors  and  publifliers  to  jiiflice,  and  there- 
fore it  falls  precifely  under  the  cafes  in  which  the  defender 
admits  general  warrants  to  be  juftitiable.  This  is  another  very 
home-thriifl  at  the  principles  of  the  Def'ence.  After  fome  other 
fnrewd  reafoning  upon  the  inconfiftencies  of  the  other  minority- 
writing;  with  that  of  the  defender,  and  his  incnnclufive  arguinw 
upon  precedents,  our  author  is  very  fe^'ere  upon  the  conduct 
of  fome  of  the  minority  wirhin-doors,  and  upon  their  re- 
jeding  the  only  conftirurional  method  by  which  the  illeg:*- 
iity  of  gcnerfJ  warrants,  which  they  had  ib  kytrt\y  and  pa- 

ihetically 
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thetically  inveighed  againft,  could  have  been  eftabllfiied.  This 
writer  then  obferves,  that  th\3ugh  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  addrefles  his  pamphlet  calls  himfelf  the 
defender  of  the  minority,  yet  that,  by  his  general  cqnfjuft 
in  parliament,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  of  that  party  ;  nav, 
that  he  is  on  the  fide  of  the  miniRer.  *  So  little,  fays  thp 
letter-writer,  are  you  in  concert  with  the  minority,  that  you 
have  quitted  the  ground  which  they  had  taken  as  their  moft 
tenable  poll,  and  taken  that  which  they,  and  even  you,  will 
find  indefenfible.' 

It  will  require  great  fkill  and  addrefs  in  the  defender  of  the 
minority  to  reply  to  this  writer,  who  combats  his  antagonift  wirjit 
keennefs,  but  without  afperity,  and  treats  him  with  great  free- 
dom, but  unmixed  with  fcurrility  or  abufe. 

15.  The  Rights  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  ajfertid  and  pronjed.   ^' James 
Otis,  Efq.      8vo.      Printed  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Otis  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  colonial  caufe  he  ef- 
poufcs.  He  ridicules. the  opinion  of  dominion  being  founded 
in  grace  ;  he  deftroys  that  of  it?  being  founded  on  force  or 
mere  power,  and  defcants  in  the  following  manner  upon  the 
third  opinion,  that  of  government  owing  its  foundation  to 
compact, 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlemen, in  favour  of  the  origi- 
nal compad  have  been  often  told  that  their  fyftem  is  chimeri- 
cal, and  unfupported  by  reafoa  and  experience.  Queftions 
like  the  following  have  been  frequently  a&ed  them,  and  may 
be  again. 

"  When  and  where  was  the  original  compafl  for  introducing 
government  into  any  fociety,  or  for  creating  a  fociety,  made  } 
Who  were  prefent  and  parties  to  fuch  compacl  ?  Who  aded  for 
infants  and  women,  or  who  appointed  guardians  for  them  > 
Had  thefe  guardians  power  to  bind  both  infants  and  v/omen 
during  life,  and  their  pofterity  after  them  ?  Is  it  in  nature  or 
reaf(>n  that  a  guardian  fhould  by  his  own  afl:  perpe;iiate  his 
power  over  his  ward,  and  bind  him  and  his  pofteritv  in  chains  > 
Is  not  every  man  born  as  free  by  nature  as  his  father .?  Has  he 
not  the  fame  natural  right  to  think  and  a6l,  and  contraft  for 
himreU.?  is  it  pollible  for  a  man  to  have  a  natural  right  to 
make  a  flave  of  himfelf  or  his  pofterity  ?  Can  a  father  fuper- 
fede  the  laws  of  nature  ?  What  man  is,  or  ever  was,  born  ive^, 
if  every  man  is  not?  What  will  there  be  to  dillinguifn  the  next 
generation  of  men  from  their  forefathers,  that  they  fhould  not 
have  the  fame  right  to  make  original  compads  as  their  ancef- 
tors  had  .?  If  every  man  has  fuch  right,  may  there  not  be  as 
many  original  compads  as  there  are  men   and  women   born, 

or 
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or 40  be  born  ?  Are  not  women  born  as  free  as  men?  Would 
it  not  be  infamous  to  afTert  that  the  ladies  are  all  flaves  by  na- 
ture ?  If  every  man  and  woman  born,  or  to  be  born,  has,  and 
will  have,  a  right  to  be  confulted,  and  muft  accede  to  the  ori- 
ginal compadl  before  they  can,  with  any  kind  of  jufHce,  be  faid 
to  be  bound  by  it,  will  not  the  compafl  be  ever  forming  and 
never  finifhed;  ever  making,  but  never  done?  Can  it  with 
propriety  be  called  a  compaft  original  or  derivative,  that  is 
ever  in  treaty,  but  never  concluded  ?" 

*  When  it  has  been  faid,  that  each  man  Is  bound  as  foon  at 
he  accedes,  and  that  the  confent  may  be  either  exprefs  or  tacit, 
it  has  been  alkcd,  "  What  is  a  tacit  confent  or  compaft  ?  Does 
it  not  appear  plain,  that  thofe  who  refufe  their  aflent  cannot 
hi  bound  ?  If  one  is  at  liberty  to  accede  or  not,  is  he  not  alfo 
at  liberty  to  recede  on  the  difcovery  of  fome  intolerable  fraud 
and  abufe  that  has  been  palmed  upon  him  by  the  refl:  of  the 
high  contrading  parties  ?  Will  not  natural  equity,  in  feveral 
fpecial  cafes,  refcind  the  original  compafts  of  great  men  as  ef- 
teftually  as  thofe  of  little  men  are  rendered  null  and  void  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  a  court  of  chancery  ?" 

*  There  are  other  queftions  which  have  been  ftarted,  and  a 
refolution  of  them  demanded,  which  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
indecent  by  thofe  who  hold  the  prerogatives  of  an  earthly  mo- 
narch, and  even  the  power  of  a  plantation  government,  fo  fa- 
cred  as  to  think  it  little  lefs  than  blafphemy  to  enquire  into 
their  origin  and  foundation  :  while  the  government  of  the  fu- 
preme  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  is  every  day  difcufled  with  lefs  ce- 
remony and  decency  than  the  adminiftration  of  a  petty  Ger- 
man prince.  I  hope  the  reader  will  confider  that  I  am  at  pre- 
fent  only  mentioning  fuch  queftions  as  have  been  put  by  high- 
flyers and  others  in  church  and  flate,  who  would  exclude  all 
compafl  between  a  fovereign  and  his  people,  without  offering 
my  own  fentiments  upon  them:  this,  however,  I  prefume  I  may 
be  allowed  hereafter  to  do  without  offence.  Thofe  who  want  a 
full  anfwer  to  them,  may  confult  Mr.  Locke's  Difcourfes  on 
Government,  M.  de  Vattel's  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  and 
their  own  confciences. 

"  What  rtate  were  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  planta- 
tions, left  in  by  the  abdication  of  James  I!.  ?  Was  it  a  fiate  of 
nature  or  of  civil  government?  If  a  ftate  of  civil  government, 
where  were  the  fupreme  legiflative  and  executive  powers  from 
the  abdication  to  the  eleftion  of  William  and  Mary  ?  Could 
the  lords  and  commons  be  called  a  complete  parliament  or  fu- 
preme power  without  a  king  to  head  them  ?  Did  any  law  of 
the  land,  or  any  original  compaft  previous  to  the  abdication, 
provide,  that,   en  fuch  an  event,  the  fupr-eme  power  fhould 

devolve 
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devolve  on  the  two  houfes?  Were  not  both  hoiifes  fo  mani- 
feftly  puzzled  with  the  novelty  and  ftrangenefs  of  the  event» 
and  fo  far  from  finding  any  aft  of  parliament,  book-cafe,  or 
precedent,  to  help  them,  that  they  difputed  in  folemn  confer- 
rence  by  what  name  to  call  the  adtion,  and  at  laft  gave  it  one 
as  new  in  our  language,  and  in  that  of  parliament,  as  the 
thing  itfelf  was  in  taft  r" 

'  If  on  this  memorable  and  very  happy  event  the  three  king^ 
doms  and  the  dominions  fell  back  into  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  will 
be  aflced,  "  Whether  every  man  and  woman  were  not  thea 
pqual  ?  If  fo,  had  not  every  one  of  them  a  natural  and  equita- 
ble right  to  be  confulted  in  the  choice  of  a  new  king,  or  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  original  compadl  or  government,  if  any 
pew  form  had  been  made  ?  Might  not  the  nation  at  that  time 
have  rightfully  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  or  any 
form  that  might  feem  beft  ?  Could  any  change  from  a  flate  of 
nature  take  place  without  univerfal  confent,  or  at  lealt  without 
the  confent  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals?  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  original  compact,  as  commonly  explained  and  un- 
derftood,  could  a  few  hundred  men,  who,  before  the  dilTolution 
of  the  government,  had  been  called,  and  in  faft  were,  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen,  have  lawfully  made  that  glorious  de- 
liverer and  defender,  W.  III.  rightful  king?"  Such  an  one 
he  certainly  was,  and  fuch  have  been  all  his  illuftrious  fuccef- 
fors  to  the  prelent  happy  times  ;  when  we  have  the  joy  to  fee 
the  fceptre  fwayed  in  juftice,  wifdom,  and  mercy,  by  our  law- 
ful fovereign  George  the  Third  ;  a  prince  who  glories  in  being 
,  a  Briton  born,  and  whom  may  God  long  preferve  and  profper. 

**  If  upon  the  abdication  all  were  reduced  to  a  Uate  of  na- 
ture, had  not  apple-women  and  orange-girls  as  good  a  right 
to  give  their  refpedlable  fuffrages  for  a  new  king,  as  the  phi- 
lofopher,  courtier,  petit-maitre,  and  politician  ?  Were  thefe, 
and  ten  millions  of  others  fuch,  ever  more  confulted  on  that 
occafion,  than  the  multitude  now  are  in  the  adjuftment  of  that 
real  modern  farce,  an  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans;  which 
ferves  as  a  contraft  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  republics, 
and  fhows  the  littlenefs  of  the  modern  German,  and  fome  other 
Gothic  con(titutions,  in  their  prefent  degenerate  ftate  ? 

•'  In  the  eledion  of  W.  III.  were  the  votes  of  Ireland  and 
the  plantations  ever  called  for,  or  once  thought  of,  till  the  af- 
fair was  fettled  ?  Did  the  lords  and  commons,  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  and  about  Weftminfter,  reprefent,  and  aft  for, 
the  individuals,  not  only  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but  for  all  the 
freeborn  and  as  yet  unconqtiered  pojjejfors  and  prcprhtors  of  their  onvn 
money  purchafed,  blood  pur  chafed  plantations,  ^vbich,  till  lately,  ha've 
been  defended  iJjith  little  or  no  aftf  ante  from  Great- Britain?  Were 

not 
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not  thofe  who  did  not  vote  in  or  for  the  new  model  at  liberty, 
upon  the  piinciplcs  of  the  conipa(n,  to  remain  in  what  feme 
call  the  deleftable  ftate  of  nature  to  which  by  the  hypothefis 
they  were  reduced,  or  to  join  themfelves  to  any  other  ftate, 
whofe  folemn  league  and  covenant  they  could  fubfcribe  ?  la 
it  not  a  firft  principle  of  the  original  compafl,  that  all  who 
are  bound  fhould  bind  thtmftlua?  Will  not  common  fenfe, 
without  much  learning  or  ftudy,  didlate  obvious  anfwers  to  all 
the  above  queftions  ? — and,  fay  the  opi^ofers  of  the  original 
compaifl,  and  of  the  natural  equality  and  liberty  of  mankind, 
will  not  thofe  anfweis  infallibly  rtiow,  that  the  do(firine  is  a 
piece  of  metaphyfic^*!  jargon,  and  fyftematical  nonfenfe  ?'' 
Perhaps  not.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  (hew,  that  the  fourth  opinion 
of  dominion,  being  founded  on  property,  is  a  mere  play  of 
words  ;  and  he  affirms,  that  government  is  founded  on  the 
neceflity  of  our  nature  ;  and  that  the  fupreme  abfolute  power 
exiriing  in,  and  prefiding  over,  every  fociety,  is  originally  and 
ultimately  in  the  people,  who  cannot  freely  nor  rightfully  re- 
nounce that  divine  right.  Thefe  are  maxims  far  from  being 
new  ;  but  as  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  ancertry 
cannot  renounce  the  rights  of  pofterity,  we  wifh  he  had  throivn 
in  an  argument  to  demonflrate,  by  a  parity  of  reafoning,  that 
poflerity  ought  to  renounce  all  benefits  from  anceftry. 

Perhaps  our  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  the  definition 
Mr.  Otis  gives  of  a  plantation,  or  colony  ;  which,  he  fays,  '  is 
a  fett'ement  of  fubjefts  in  a  territory  disjoined  or  remote  from 
the  mother  country,  and  may  be  made  by  private  adventurers 
or  the  public  ;  but  in  both  cafes  the  colonifts  are  entitled  to  as 
omfh  rights,  liberties,  and  priviledges,  as  the  fubjedls  of  the 
mother  country   are,  and,  in  Jnme   refpcils,  to   more.' 

We  are  next  entertained  with  a  differtarion  on  the  natural 
rights  of  colonics,  where  the  author  gives  us  fome  quotations 
from  Grot  ins,  PufFendorff,  Domat,  Srrahan,  and  others;  who, 
it  is  plain,  knew  nothing  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  or  of  the 
relation  which  our  colonies  have  with  the  mother  country. 
The  film  total  of  what  our  author  contends  for,  feems  to  be, 
that  our  "  northern  colonies,  who  are  without  one  reprefenta- 
tive  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fhould  not  be  taxed  by  the  Bri- 
tish parliament.'  Good  Mr.  Otis,  give  Great-Britain  fair  play, 
and  do  not  put  into  the  heads  of  Leeds,  Hallifax,  Birmingham, 
oheffield,  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  which  lies  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  Royal  Palace,  and  many  other  places  of  great 
opulence,  that  they  are  not  bound  to  pay  any  taxes  impofed  by 
a  BritiOi  parliament,  becaufe  they  have  no  reprefentative  in  that 
body.     We  applaud  Mr.  Otis's  zeal,  and  (hould  be  glad  that 

he 
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he  had  publlflied  a  fcheme  of  reciprocal  independence  between, 
our  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  which  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  which  very  poflibly  might  awaken 
him  and  his  vigorous  friends  from  their  vifionary  dreams  of 
independency  upon  their  mother  country.  There  is  nothing 
like  fair  counter-reckpning,  good  Mr.  Otis. 

16.  The  Speech  of  Jofeph  Galloway,  Efq;  one  of  the  Members  for 
Philadelphia  County:  In  Anfiuer  to  the  Speech  o/'John  Dick- 
infon,  Efq;  delivered  in  the  Houje  of  Affmihly  of  the  Province  of 
Pennfylvania,  May  2^4,  1764,  on  Occafion  of  a  Petition  draiiun 
up  by  Order,  and  '  then  under  the  Confideration  of  the  Houfe  : 
fraying  his  Majefy  for  a  Royal,  in  lieu  of  a  Proprietary  Go'vern- 
ment.    S'vo.      Printed  at  PhiUddphid. 

We  have  in  our  laft  Number  (p.  316)  reviewed  the  fpeech  to 
which  this  is  an  anfwer,  and  we  mufl:  obfcrve,  that  Mr.  Galloway 
accufes  Mr.  Dickinfon  of  having  greatly  exaggerated  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Pennfylvania,  which  the  former  thinks  does 
not  amount  to  above  1 10,000  fouls.  It  is  impolhble  for  us  at 
this  diftance  to  pronounce  any  thing  with  certainty  in  a  contro- 
verfy  where  the  difference  proceeds  upon  fafts  that  can  be  af- 
certained  only  on  the  fpot.  We  cannot,  however,  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Galloway  has  carried  his  refentment  againft  the 
proprietary  intereil  to  tmwarrantable  lengths;  nor  can  we  be  of 
opinion  that  his  abilities  are  equal  to  thofe  of  his  antagonift. 
Mr.  Galloway  we  underfland  is  a  red  hot  leading  anti-propri- 
efary  man,  and  has  made  a  figure  fome  years  in  the  Pennfylva- 
nian  aflembly. 

17.  Reply  to  a  Piece  called  The  Speech  0/"  Jofeph   Galloway,    Efi\ 
By  John  Dickinfon.      S^-ff.     Printed  at  Philadelphia. 

The  author  prefaces  this  publication  by  an  apology  for  its 
incorreflnefs,  owing  to  the  hurry  of  bufinefs.  O  (hade  of 
William  Penn  !  how  it  muft  grieve  thee  to  hear  that  the  in- 
habitants of  thy  province,  inftead  of  following  wife  and  fa- 
lutary  maxims,  are  upon  the  point  of  cutting  one  another's 
throats !  for  we  are  forry  to  fay,  that  by  an  cxpreflion  or  two 
which  have  fallen  froin  Mr.  Dlckinfon'spen  in  this  performance, 
he  feems  to  have  fent  his  antagonirt  a  challenge,  which  the 
latter  very  wifely  appears  to  have  declined.  We  learn  alio 
from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  not  a  fingle  word  of  Mr. 
Galloway's  Speech  was  ever  fpoke. — Upon  the  whole,  the  king, 
council,  or  parliament  of  England  may  very  pollibly,  fome 
time  or  other,  decide  the  differences  that  are  now  fofliamefully 
agitating  that  once  happv  provir.es. 

18.  Tie 
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18.  The  Eijiory  of  the  Robinhood  Society.  In  luhich  the  (Urtgif. 
of  that  illujhious  Body  of  Men  is  traced;  the  Method  of  managittg 
their  Debates  is  Jhe-wn  ;  the  Memoirs  of  the  'various  Members  that 
tompofe  it  are  gi'ven  ;  and  fame  original  Speeches,  as  Specimens  of 
their  oratorical  Abilities,  are  recorded.  Chiefly  compiled  from  ori- 
ginal Papers,      izmo.     Pr.  ;}s.     Fletcher. 

No  one,  we  believe,  will  deny  this  hiftoriographer  the  me- 
rit of  a  fertile  invention.  He  has  beaten  out  the  few  fads 
he  is  polTefl'ed  of  as  thin  as  leaf  gold,  to  fpread  them  over 
this  gingerbread  produdion.  He  traces  the  antiquity  of  the 
Robinhood  Society  as  far  back  as  the  year  1613,  when  the 
foundation  of  it  was  laid  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  (who  brought 
the  New  River  to  London),  and  our  author's  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam G.  Efq;  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the 
laft-mentioned  gentleman  at  that  time,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  years  ago,  had  retired  from  bufinefs,  which  he 
had  purfued  for  no  lefs  than  twenty-feven  years  j  lb  that  we 
cannot  fuppofe  him  th.n  to  have  been  much  under  fixty.  From 
what  a  long-lived  race  is  our  author  defcendcd  1  We  are  next 
prefented  with  the  articles  and  rules  agreed  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  '  Societie  for  Free  and  Candid  Enquirie,'  who  were 
to  meet  fucceflively  at  each  other's  houles,  together  with  all 
their  names  at  length,  excepting  that  of  our  compiler's  grand- 
father. 

We  fhall  not  examine  the  authenticity  of  thofe  articles  and 
rules,  nor  whether  the  Robinhood  aflenibly  has  been  fpawned 
out  of  this  fociety  ;  far  lefs  whether  any  fuch  book  exifts  as  the 
folio  manufcript  in  our  compiler's  grandfathiir's  hand  writing. 
This  author,  however,  is  a  little  unlucky  in  point  of  hiftory. 
He  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  feverity  of  the  Ufurper's  go- 
vernment occafioned  an  adjournment  of  the  Society  for  half  a 
year  in  the  fummer  of  1641 .  We  fliould  be  glad  to  know  what 
ufurper  he  means,  for  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  then  fo  much 
as  heard  of  but  as  a  private  burgefs  for  Huntingdon.  In 
1660,  king  Charles  II.  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  this  Society  in- 
cognito, as  the  members  were  told  two  years  after  by  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton  :  we  fuppofe  the  author  means  Sir  Hugh's  Ghoft, 
for  he  himfelf  was  dead  many  years  before.  The  grandfather 
lived  a  member  of  the  Society  for  fifty-one  years  after  its  firft 
inlfitution,  and  yet  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  no 
more  than  eightyfeven  years  of  age,  though  he  had  been  twen- 
ty-feven years  in  trade  for  himfelf  before  he  entered  the  Society. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  curious  performance  brings  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  the  Society,  interlarded  with  impertinent  queftions  and 
illiberal  debates,  from  the  year  1665  till  the  time  that  the  So- 
cle ty 
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ciety  removed  to  Eflex-Houfe  in  Effex  Street,  when  its  confti- 
tution  was  ntew-modelled  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  work  the  au- 
thor takes  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Review- 
ers.    He  likewife  gives  us  a  hiftory  of  the  Society's  moft  eminent 
members,  who  were  fo  truly  Robin  Hood's  men,  that  they  made 
their  exit  at  Tyburn   for  robbing  on    the  highway.     We  own 
ourfclves  not  to  be  fo  well  converfant  in  the  annals  of  Newgate 
as  to  fix  the  fates  of  thefe  heroes  to  a  particular  time,  or  whe- 
ther they  did  not  give  the  lucky  hint  to  the  Society  to  affenible 
at  a  houfe  diftinguifhed  by  the  aufpicious  name  and  figure  of 
that  venerable  colle£lor  of  the  highways  and  the  proto-martyr 
of  his  calling  in  England. 

This  memorable  event  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1747, 
and  the  third  part  of  this  curious  work  is  taken  up  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  lives  of  thofe  eminent  members  and  orators  who 
have  brought  the  reputation  of  the  Society  to  the  illuftrious 
rank  which  it  now  holds  in  literature,  politics,  religion,  enthu- 
fiafm,  blafphemy,  and  nonfenfe.  In  perufing  this  performance, 
we  might  fuffer  a  fmile  fometimes  to  efcape  us,  did  we  not  re- 
fleft  upon  the  venal,  malignant,  ends  for  which  it  is  publifhed  ; 
for  tho'  we  are  ftrangers  to  the  names,  and  far  more  fo  to  the 
perfons  of  every  one  of  its  living  members,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
this  publication,  after  the  capital  purpofe  is  ferved,  that  of  get- 
ting money,  is  calculated  to  gratify  a  defamatory  fcurrilous  fpi- 
rit.  How  well  qualified  this  author  is  for  a  biographer,  appears 
from  an  inftance  that  has  fallen  within  our  own  knowledge.  In 
giving  an  account  of  one  of  the  members,  formerly  an  Ameri- 
can governor,  and  a  rank  deift  in  his  life-time,  he  moft  pathe- 
tically defcribes  his  repentance  on  his  death-bed,  which  was  no 
other  than  the  Canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  where  he  made  his 
exit ;  but  whether  accidentally,  or  determinately,  we  ftiall  not 
prefume  to  pronounce. 

19.  A  Defence  cf  the  Robinhood  Society,  Uc.  By  a  Memler  of  the 

Society.      S'vo,    Pr.  \s.  6d.      Burd. 

We  cannot  pofitively  fay  who  this  defender  is,  but  it  is  filled 
with  the  fame  ftupid  illiberal  ftufF  that  runs  through  the  hiftory 
which  we  have  already  reviewed;  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
^iftak-en,  both  of  them  are  the  productions  of  the  fame  pen. 

20.  Gratitude  to  God,  for  the  Rejioration  and  it's  confequent  Blefjtng  : 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univerfity  cf  Oxford,  at  St,  Mary's, 
On  the  2()th  of  May,   1764.     By  Thomas  Weare,  M.  A.  cf 
Jefus  College,  Oxford.     8w.     Pr,  6d.     Rivington. 

A  plain,  pra(aical  difcourfe. 

q  21,   An 
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21.   An  EJpzy  concerning  the  Human  Rational  Soul.      In  Three  Parts* 
Siio.     Fr.  4J.     Fletcher. 
An  incoherent  rhapfody ;  the  efFufion  offonne  fhattered  brain. 

%z.  A  Seajlnablc  Alarm  to  the  City  of  London,  on  the  prefent  impor- 
tant Crifu,  \3c.  I3c.  .By  Zachary  Zeal,  Citizen.  Zvo. 
Pr.  \s.  bd.      Nicoll. 

Mr.  Zeal  is  a  droll  fellow  ;  and,  though  not  a  firft-rate  hu- 
morift,  he  very  ruccefbfully  expofes  the  follies  and  notions  that 
jirevail  in  our  great  metropolis  and  its  environs,  among  the 
Ijreat  as  well  as  the  fmall  vulgar. 

23.  Almena:  an   Englifh    Opera.      Written  by  Mr.   Rolt.      Svo. 

Pr.  Is.     Becket. 

The  argument  of  this  opera  is  thus  given  by  the  poet. 
'  'Ifma^l,  in  1499,  founded  the  race  of  the  Seffies,  or  prophets, 
vvhich  continued  kings  of  Perfia,  'till  1722,  when  Mohammed, 
or  Maghmud,  the  (on  of  Mir-V^ais,  and  chief  of  the  Afghans, 
vviTO  inhabited  the  province  of  Kandahar,  fliook  cfF  his  allegi- 
ance to  Shah  Sultan  Hufiein,  the  lafi:  king  of  the  Seffie  line,  in- 
verted PeiTia,  defeated  HufTein's  army  at  Gulnabad,  took  him 
prifoner,  and  dethroned  him;  dfter  which  Mohammed  ordered 
irioft  of  tbe  Perfian  nobility  to  be  murdered,  and  with  his  own 
hands  mairacred  above  one  hundred  of  HulTein's  children,  in  the 
palace-yard  :  but  Almena,  one  of  his  daughters,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fpared,  and  Miiza,  his  nephew,  to  have  efcaped, 
who  afterwards  raifed  an  army,  and  defeated  Mohammed  ; 
whereby  the  royal  line  of  Peifia  was  rertored.' 

Such  is  the  argument.  The  performance,  in  point  of  po- 
etry, is  as  defpicable  as  can  be  conccivtd  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  mufic,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  review,  could  have 
obtained  it  a  hearing  from  an  Englilh,  or  indeed  any  other 
audience. 

24.   The  Triumph  of  Genius^  ^c.    By  Mr.  Lloyd,   ^to.    is.   Jones^ 

We  are  extremely  glad  that  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  genius, 
vvhofe  name  is  foilled  into  the  title-page  of  this  paltry  produc- 
tion, has  difclaimed  it  in  a  public  advertifement.  However,  we 
carmot  help  wifhing,  for  the  fake  of  the  purchafers,  that  his 
difavowal  had  appeared  a  little  more  early,  as  this  catchpenny 
was  advertifed  feme  days  before.  An  ill-natured  critic  might  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  the  contempt  which  the  public  expreffed  for 
the  performance  produced  the  adverlifemeiit  difowning  it  : 
but  though  w^e  are  far  from  being  of  that  opinion,  we  think 
no  man  of  character  or  reputation  in  the  literary  world  can  be 
too  early  in  detefting  fuch  importures. 
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T  II  E 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month  of  December,   1J64.. 

A  R  T  I  C  L   E    I. 

The  Truth  of  the  Go/pel  Hi/lory  Jhenjjed,   in   Three  Books  ;    hy  JameS 
Macknight,  £>.  £).     4/0.     Pr.i^s.     Millar.     [Continued.] 

THE  author  having  fhewn  that  the  gofpel  contains  nothing 
which,  in  itfelf,  is  either  impofiihle  or  improbable,  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  before  the  reader  the  arguments  by  which  thetranf- 
aclions  related  by  the  evangelifts  are  proved  to  have  been  all 
real  fads. 

In  the  fecond  book  he  draws  together  the  collateral  evidences 
which  fupport  t'ne  credibility  of  thefe  events.  The  prophecies 
of  the  Jewifh  fciiptures,  which  are  connmonly  fuppofed  to  re- 
late to  the  Mefiiah,  or  the  Chriflian  difpenfation,  are  cited; 
the  teftimonies  which  Heathen  and  Jewiih  writers  have  borne 
to  the  fads  recorded  in  the  Gofpel,  are  produced;  the  concef- 
fions  which  the  aniient  enemies  of  Chriftianity  have  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Evangelical  History,  are  confidered  ;  and  the  mira- 
cles and  prophecies  ofChrift  and  his  apoftles  are  fhewn  to  have 
been  different  in  kind  from  all  the  lying  wonders  and  pre- 
didions  which  have  amufed  the  world,  in  antient  or  modern 
times. 

As  the  fubjeft  of  our  author's  book  is  of  great  importance, 
we  fhall  continue  to  give  our  readers  a  colledtive  view  of  his  ar- 
guments, which  will  enable  them  to  form  a  complete  idea  of 
his  plan,  and  furnilli  them  with  a  compendious  defence  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

'  f.  In  the  Jewifh  prophecies,  the  lateft  of  which  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  feveral  ages  before  our  Lord  appeared  on 
earth,  his  coming  is  foretold,  even  from  the  earlitll  antiquity, 
as  the  grandeft  event  that  was  to  happen  in  this  part  of  the 
-    Vol.  XVIir.  December,  1764.  D  d  univerfe. 
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iiniverfc.     The  happy  confcquences  of  his  coming  nrecJefciibed; 
He  was  ro  lUfi  all  the  families  rf  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  of 
true  rel!;;ion.     I'he  particular  nation^  and  even  the  family^  fronri 
which   he  was  to  fpring,  is    namrd  :  He  was  to  he  one  of  the 
poftcrify  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of  David,     It  is  fore- 
trld,  that  he  was   to  be   miraculoufly  conceived   by  a  'virgin.' 
The  Time  of  his  comifig  is  determined  :  it  was  to  happen  before 
ihe  deftriiftion  nf  the  Jewifli  commonwealth.     And  he  was  to 
he  fnii/tn  after  fixty-two  weeks,  or  434  years,  computed  from 
the  going  forth  of  tlie  commandment  to  reftore  and  to  build 
Jerufalcm.     He  was   to  be  preceded    by  a    prophet,  endowed 
with  the  fpirJt  and  power  of  EJias,  who  was  to  prepare  the  way 
'  bcforehim:  yea  the  very  town  where  he  was  to  be  born  is  named,- 
viz.  Lethlehern  of  fidah. — In  the  fame  prophecies,  the  relation 
which  our  Lord  benrs  to  God  as  his  Snn  is  mentioned,  and  his 
cUaratSler  as  the  Sa'vionr  of  the  njuor/J  h  cxa£lly  drawn  :     his  ac- 
tions, his   miracles,  his  difciples,  his  fufferings,  his  death,   his- 
relurrcfticT,  and   his  afcenfion,  are  particularly   fet  forth  :  his 
exaltation  to  univerfal  dominion  by  the  progrefs  of  his  religion- 
among  the  heathen,  the  revolutions  of  empire  previous  there- 
to, the  happy  influence  of  his  religion  in  promoting  the  tempo- 
ral and   eternal  inferefls  of  mankind,  its  extent,  its  duration, 
are  all  defctlbed  with  a  precifion  truly  aftonifiiing.     The  parti- 
cular, however,  which  deferves  moft  notice,  is,  that  the  pro- 
grefs of  his  religion  by  the  converfion  of  the  heathen,  though 
an   event  wholly  improbable,    is  mentioned  in  ail  the  prophe- 
cies from  fiili  to  laft,  and  ir>  many  of  them  is  defcribed  with  a 

folemnity  and   accuracy  worthy  of  fo  great  a  fnbjedl, The 

divinity  of  ths  jewifli  prophecies  cannot  be  called  in  queftion. 
They  were  uttered  by  perfons  whofe  miflion  from  God  was  in- 
conteftibly  proved,  not  only  by  the  accomplifhment  which  fome 
of  their  prophecies  obtained  even  in  their  own  life-time,  but  by 
the  miracles  which  God  enabled  them  to  perform.  The  paf- 
fages  we  apply  to  the  author  of  our  religion,  are  recorded 
among  prophecies  which  having  long  ago  obtained  undoubted 
accomplifhment,  remain  illuftrious  proofs  of  the  infpiration  of 
the  Jewifh  prophets,  who  could  fo  clearly  defcry  the  various 
fortunes  of  cities,  nations,  and  empires,  in  diftant  futurity. 
Jr  13  reafonable  therefore  to  think,  that  the  predidlions  we  ap- 
peal to  mull  likewife  have  had  their  acccmplidiment.  Yet  if 
they  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  author  of  onr  faith,  no 
other  perfon  has  the  leaft  pretenfion  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  them. 
This  deferves  noiice  likewife,  that  the  prophecies  ve  fpeak  of 
were  uttered,  not  by  one  but  by  many  different  perfons,  thro' 
a  long  fucctftion  of  ages,  whofe  prediftions,  when  compared, 
liave  an  evident  relation  to  one  another ;  the  fubfequent  difco- 

verieS' 
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veries  alluding  to  the  p'-ecedent  ones,  and  by  the  addition  of 
more  circumftances  explaining  them.  Yet  the  whole  prophe- 
cies, till  explained  by  the  events  to  which  they  belong,  are  fo 
obfcure,  efpecially  the  more  antient  ones,  that  none  of  thefe 
men  can  be  fuppoftrd  fo  have  underftood  their  own  writing?, 
far  lefs  thofe  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Whatever  relation,  there- 
fore, or  analogy  fubfuls  between  the  Jewifh  prophecies,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  prophets  thennfelves.  It  undoubtedly 
arofe  from  their  being  all  dictated  by  one  and  the  fame  fpirit  of 
God.  Holding  it  then  as  certain,  that  the  Jewifli  prophets 
were  divinely  infpired,  the  exaft  conformity  which  fubfifts 
between  their  predidions  and  the  evangelical  narrations,  beau- 
tifully illuftrates  the  truth  o^  the  gofpels  as  books  of  hiftory. 

*  II.  When  I  fay,  the  coming,  charader,  adions,  fufFerings, 
and  exaltation,  of  the  Founder  of  Chriftianity,  the  charadter 
and  aftions  of  his  fore-runner,  the  progrefs  of  his  religion  ia 
the  world,  and  the  effedls  which  it  had  upon  mankind,  are  de*. 
fcribed  with  precifion  in  the  Jewifh  prophecies,  my  meaning  is, 
that  they  are  there  foretold  to  happen,  exaflly  as  in  our  gof^ 
pels  they  are  faid  to  have  happened.  Neverthelefs,  if  the  gof- 
pels are  attended  to,  every  impartial  reader,  from  the  manner 
of  the  narration,  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  evangelifts  did  not 
mean  to  draw  an  hiftory  which  fhould  be  the  accomplifhment 
of  the  Jewifh  prophecies.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prophetic 
writings  are  examined,  they  appear  fo  obfcure,  and  defcribe 
things  fo  oppofite  and  contradidlory,  in  the  charafler,  aftions. 
and  circumftances  of  the  perfon  of  whom  they  fpeak,  that,  till 
the  events  explained  them,  no  hurnan  fagacity  could  fully  reach 
their  meaning.  It  was,  therefore,  altogether  above  the  capa- 
city of  the  evangelifts,  to  draw  from  the  flore-houfe  of  their 
own  imaginaiion,  the  fictitious  hiftory  of  a  charafler  which 
fhould,  in  all  refpeds,  anfwer  the  various,  complicated,  and 
feemlngly  contradidlory  defcriptions  in  the  Jewifh  prophecies. 
This  fliews,  that  the  few  appeals  which  the  evangelifts  have 
made  to  the  prophecies,  proceeded  not  from  any  defign  whicii 
they  had  conceived  of  giving  probability  to  downright  falf- 
hoods,  by  making  them  correfpond  with  writings  fo  facrcd 
and  authentic  ;  but  merely  fom  the  light  that  was  thrown  up* 
on  thefe  prophecies,  by  the  real  charadler  of  their  niafter, 
which  they  had  before  their  eyes,  which  they  underftood  by  the 
fpirit  wherewith  they  were  infpired,  and  which  they  were  de- 
fcribingin  their  hiftories.  Conneifled  in  this  manner,  the  Jew- 
ifh prophecies  add  a  wonderful  luftre  to  the  evidences  of  the 
gofpel  hiifory. 

*  III.  The  gofpels    are  fupported    alfp  by  the  teflimony  of 
contemporary  authors,  both  hijiorians  and  ^hikfcfhers,  who  have 

D  d   z  mentioned 
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mentioned  the  principal  fadls  contained  in  the  evangelical  his- 
tory, as  things  well  known.  The  authors  I  hnve  in  my  eye, 
aiethe  Roman,  Greek,  andjewifli  wiiterf,  whofe  teftimony  in 
this  matter  is  of  great  weight,  being  that  of  indifferent  perfons, 
who  liuving  no  concern  with  Cl'.riflianify,  cannct  be  fuppofed 
to  have  uttered  faitlioods;,  with  a  view  to  eftabiifh  its  credit. 
Indeed  any  one  who  reads  their  writiii^s  will  feC)  that  the  par- 
ticulars they  have  mentioned,  were  introduced  into  their  books 
for  no  o;her  rcafon,  But  btcaufc  tiiey  had  a  connediion  with  the 
ftibjtd  about  which  tlfey  wrote  :  and  their  regard  to  truth  de- 
termined them  to  reprefcnt  the  maiter  fairly,  according  to  the 
reports  of  common  fame,  or  the  particular  informations  which 
they  had  received.  The  accounts  which  thefe  autliors  give  of 
the  Chiiftian  affairs,  differ  in  noil'ing  from  the  gofpels  fo  far 
as  they  go.  For  they  tell  us,  thatjefus  Chrift  lived  in  (he  reign 
cf  Tiberius  ;  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Chriftian  fed;  and 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  P.  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea,  for 
having  begun  that  fe>5\.  They  mention  his  punifliment  as  a 
rnalcfadlor ;  but  by  affigning  religion  as  the  caufe,  they  clear 
liim  from  every  fufpicion  cf  ciime.  They  inform  us  likewife, 
that  he  was  vvorOiipped  by  his  followers  as  a  God,  They  de- 
clare, that  the  Chriftian  religion  laid  mtn  under  the  ffrongeft 
obligations  to  lead  holy  lives.  And  one  Greek  hifforian  '^  in  par- 
ticular, makes  honourable  mention  of  Chrift's  miracles  and 
prophecies.  To  the  I'peedy  progrefs  of  our  religion,  the  fame 
authors  bear  witnefs.  And  while  they  endtavour  fo  blacken 
the  Chriflians,  by  reprefenting  them  as  Afheitis,  Epicureans, 
and  enemies  of  mankind,  we  fee  through  the  mifl.  of  this  foul 
language  the  beams  of  truth  fliining  illurtrioufly.  In  thefe  ca- 
lumnies, the  heathens  have  given  a  noble  teftimony  to  the  pu- 
rity and  perfeftion  of  the  gofpel  dodrine,  which  taught  that  the 
idols  worfhipped  by  theht-athtn<:,  either  had  no  ejciftence  at  all, 
or  were  demons.  For  this  dodrine,  the  whole  feft  were  ac- 
. counted  Atheifls.  And  becaufe  they  e>pofed  the  impiety  and 
immorality  of  the  worfhip  offered  to  idols,  they  were  named 
Epicureans.  In  fhort,  thefe  were  the  crimes  for  which  our  fa- 
thers were  Iboked  upon  as  the  off-ftourings  of  the  earth,  the 
diilurbers  cf  fociety,  and  the  enemies  of  mat^kind,  while  in 
truth  by  thefe  they  ap}3roved  themfelves  their  heft  friends.  We 
r/iiill:  net  omit  here,  that  John  Baptid's  chaiader,  preaching, 
ciifciples,  and  death,  are  defcribed  by  a  coeval  Jewiih  hillorian, 
in  a  manner  perfefily  conformable  to  the  gotpel  accounts  of 
hitn.  But  the  fame  author  is  filent  with  refpeft  fo  Jefis.  Ne- 
veriheiefs  his  filence,  infltad  of  being  a  confutation,  is  rather 
a  confirmation  ot  the  gofpels.  Jofephus's  piejudices  as  a  jew, 
and  h;is  defire  of  literary  fame  among  the  Greeks  and  Ronans, 
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hindered  him  from  mentioning  any  thing  favourable  to  the 
Chriftians,  who  even  in  his  time,  on  account  of  their  oppofition 
to  the  heathen  w^orlhip,  were  every  where  fpoken  againfl  and 
perfecuted  as  atheifls.  Neverthelefs,  his  regard  to  tjuth  pre- 
vented him  from  contradifting  fads  nniverially  known  and  ac- 
knowledged in  the  country  where  they  happened.  His  filenca 
therefore  is  equal  to  an  explicit  tefiimony  ;  becaofe  we  are  fure, 
if  the  matters  contained  in  the  gofpels  had  been  falfe,  his  love 
of  truth,  and  his  defire  to  fet  the  heathens  right  in  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  hi^  nation,  would  have  made  him  contradift 
them  loudly  :  and  the  rather,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the 
gofpels  were  zealoufly  preached  in  all  the  heathen  countries, 
by  the  apoftles  and  firft  minifters  of  the  word. 

♦  IV.  To  the  reft  v/e  muft  add  the  atteftations  of  fuch  harn- 
^^/^fix.'i'f^j  as  wrote  againft  our  religion,  after  its   progrefs  had 
rendered   it  worthy  of  their  attention.     The  principal  matters 
contained  in  the  gofpels,  thefe  men  with  one  confent  acknow- 
ledged.    None  of  them  pretended  to  prove,  that  the   evang€- 
lifts  had  fet  forth  a  falfe  narration.     They  rather  owned  the  ge- 
neral fcheme  of  the  hiilory  ;  and  particularly  that  miracles  weie 
wrought  by  Jefus  and  his  apoftles.      Bur   to  deflroy   the  credit 
of  the  miracle-workers,  and  of  the   new  religion  which    they 
taught,  they  referred  all  the  wonders  of  Chriftianity  to    magic 
and  incantation.     And   though  they  have  objeSed   to  fome  of 
the  facts  and  miracles  contained  in  the  gofpels,  with  a   defign 
to  prove  the  fahhood  of  the  one,  and  to  iliew  that  the  other 
were  either  forgeries,  or  illufions  of  fenfe,  or  magical  operati- 
ons, they  fupported  their  objections,  neither  by  the  teltimony 
of  authentic  depofitions  from  Tudea,  nor  by  the  authority  of  any 
contemporary  author.     They  do   not  even  infinuate,  that  the 
fafts  and  miracles  which  they  deny,  were  "contradifted  by   com- 
mon fame.     What  they  oppofe  ro  the  atteftation  of  many  eye- 
witneiies,  is  a  number  of  ill-grounded  objeftions,  drawn   from 
the  nature  and  circumtiances  of  the  fads   themfeives,  as  the 
fame  are  fet  forth  in  the  gofpels.     They  knew  thereiore  of  no 
authentic  well  vouched  writings  contradidling  the  gofpelhif- 
-tory.     Thus  by  the  nature  of  the  arguments  which  they  made 
ufe  of  for    invalidating  the    gofpels,    the   antient  enemits    orf 
Chriftianity    have  greatly  ftreogthened  their  credibility  :   it  be 
ing    abfolutely  certain,    that    thefe  men  would  not  have  selted 
their  caufe  upon  fuch  arguments,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power 
to  contradift  the  hiftory  of  Jefus,  either  by  autheivtie  depofui- 
.ons    from    Judea,  or    by  the  acthortty   of  arsy   contemporary 
writer,  or  even  by  the  report  of  common  fame. — The  Tal.nudi- 
cal  writers  among  the  jews,  and  Mahomet  in  his    Coran,  have 
^ikewife  acknowledged  the  principal  oiauers  contained  in   rhvs 
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gofpels.  The  former  inention  Jefiis  and  his  motlier  by  their 
names.  They  Tpeak  of  his  miracles  ami  apoftles.  They  even 
pretend  to  give  the  naincs  of  fome,  who  were  miraculoufly 
healed  by  him,  But  they  imitate  the  malice  of  their  ancefrors, 
in  afcribing  his  miracles  to  devils,  or  to  the  true  writing  and 
pronunciation  of  the  name  ]eh;;vah,  which  they  pretend  he  Hole 

out  of  the  temple. Mahomet's  teftimony  to  the  h{X%  in  the 

gofpels  is  ftill  more  €xprcfs.  He  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  the  book  of  the  gofpels.  He  calls  Jefus  the  Word  of  God.  He 
owns  the  truth  of  his  miracles  and  mitrion  from  God.  He 
fpeaks  of  his  death  and  afcenfion.  From  all  which  it  appears, 
that  in  his  time  not  the  fmallell:  doubt  was  entertained  of  any 
of  thefe  matters. 

*  V.  It  is  pretended,  indeed,  that  the  learned  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, who,  in   the  early  ages,  wrote   againrt  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, have  not  denied  the  golpel- miracles,  merely  becaufe  they 
look  them  for  fuch  matters  as  their  own  priefis    performed  in 
ihe  temples,  under  the  notion  of  miracles  ;   or  for  fuch  magical 
operations  as  were  exhibited  every  where  by  the  flroUing  Egyp- 
tians and  their  difciples ;  or  for  fuch  exorcifms  as  ihe  vagabond 
Jews  vended,   not  in  Judea  only,   but  in  the  Gentile  countries, 
A6ls  xix.  13.  It  is  alio  pretended,  that  thofe  antient  oppofers 
of  Chriflianity   were   at    no  pains    to   fearch    after  authentic 
vouchers  from  Judea,  for  confuting  the  hiftory  of  Jefus,  becaufe 
with   equal    fuccefs  they  deflroyed  the  credit  of  his    miracles, 
which  was  the  main  point,  by  reprefenting  them  as  pure  deceits, 
or  as  the  effects  of  magic  or  forcery.     Thefe  evafjons,  howe- 
ver, will   not  ferve    the  turn,  nor  invalidate  the  proof  arifmg 
from   the  tefiimonies  which   the  enemies  of  Chriftianity  have 
antiently  borne  to  the  gofpel-hirtory.     For  though  it  be  true, 
that  thefe  men  reprefented  the  miracles  of  Jefus  and  his  apof- 
tles,  as   magical  operations,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
at  no   pains  to   fearch  after  authentic  vouchers,  for  contradi(fl- 
jng  them  as  fa£ts.     The  nature  of  the  cafe  itfelf  fhews,  that 
they  ufed  all    the   care  imaginable,   in   detcding  whatever  v/as 
falfe  or  forged  in   the  Chriliian    miracles.     For  they  certainly 
knew,  that  mere  affirmations  alone  could  make  no  man  look 
upon  the  Chriftian  miracles  as   the  effecls  of  magic.     With  the 
leaft    portion    of   difccrnment  imaginable,  all  who  confidered 
ihem  mufl  have  been  fenfible,   that  the  niiracles    of  Jefus   and 
liis  apoftles  far  exceeded  the  moil  noted  magical  operations  ^f 
impoftors,  in   their  nature,   their   number,    and  their  circum- 
itances  ;   that  the  proofs  upon  which  they  weie  cft'ered  to   the 
belief  of  mankind,  were  greatly  fupcrior  to  the  other;  and  that 
their  tendency  was  infinitely  different.     Bcfides,  they  met  with 
^  verj'  different  reception  from  mankind  at  the  time  they  were 
.■■''"  '  perfornied 
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performed.  In  fhort,  while  the  one  kind  clearly  proved  ihem- 
ielves  to  be  downright  forgerii;:,  or  illufions  of  fenle,  or  at  moll: 
diabolical  operations,  the  others  approved  therrifelves  great  and 
evident  efFeils  of  the  divine  power,  offered  to  mankind  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  fureft  evidence.  If  our  adverfaries  will 
not  allow,  that  themiracles  of  Jefus  difFcied  from  the  juggles 
of  impoftors  fo  widely,  that  the  heathens  lhemrclv;?s  mui't  havg 
teen  fenfible  of  the  difference,  they  will  certainly  allow  that 
■the  iirft  Chriftians  might  difpute  this  rriatter  with  them.  If 
fo,  why  did  the  philofophers  reft  their  caufe  wholly  upon  un- 
certain arguments,  taken  from  our  Lord's  miracles  themfelves, 
having  proofs  at  hand  fo  folid  and  decifive  as  autheniic  depo- 
iitions  from  Judea,  difproving  thefe  miracles,  but  efpeciaily 
the  great  miracle  cf  CbrilVs  refurrefticn,  which  his  difciples 
preached  with  fuch  zeal  and  fuccefs  every  where  ?  Can  we  think 
thofe  men  fuch  fools  as  not  to  know,  that  depofitions  from  ju- 
dea difproving  the  fafts,  or  difcovering  the  gofpel  miracles  to  be 
iTiere  cheat<;,  would  inftantly  decide  the  controverfy  ?  No  : 
perfons  of  their  good  fenfe  and  learning,  mult  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  fort  of  arguments  ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  pofTible  rcafon  that  can  be  afligned  for  their  omit- 
ting them  was,  that  no  fuch  authentic  confutations  from  Ju- 
dea  could   be  obtained. Our  adverfaries  have  one  evafion 

more.  They  pretend,  that  if  the  Chriftian  miracles  obtaintd 
belief  in  the  early  ages,  and  were  not  afterwards  contradided, 
the  reafon  was  this  :  When  the  reports  of  them  were  firfi:  fpread, 
the  wifer  part  of  mankind  defpifing  them,  were  at  no  paliis 
either  to  examine  or  confute  them;  and  the  rather,  that  they 
■fuppofed  nobody  would  believe  them.  In  the  fallowing  ages, 
when  the  matter  became  more  ferious,  on  account  of  the  num- 
bers who  forfook  the  efiablifhed  religion,  the  friends  of  truth 
rfound  themfelves  at  a  lofs,  becaufe  their  aucellors  had  let  flip 
the  proper  opportunity  of  confuting  the  pretended  miracles,  by 
ocular  infpedlion,  by  examining  the  wirneifes  faid  to  have  been 
prefent  at  them,  and  by  other  trials  ufual  in  fuch  ca'es.  They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  confute  the  gofpel-liiflory  by  fuch  ar- 
guments as  they  had  at  hand,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  matters  therein  narrated.  But  this  pretence 
may  eafjly  be  removed.  The  direft  tendency  of  the  Chrifticn 
miracles  was  to  overthrow  the  eftablifhed  religions  of  all  coun- 
tries. In  this  defign  the  miracle-workers  had  great  and  re- 
markable fuccefs,  even  from  the  beginning.  \n  judea  efpeci- 
aily, many  myriads  were  drawn  away  from  the  inftirutions  of 
Mofes:  in  the  molt  civilized  and  beft  peopled  heathen  coun- 
tries, nam.ely,  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  Afia  Mi- 
/lor,  great  numbers  likewif«?  forfook  the  reltgion  cf  their  an- 
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ceflors,  abftained  from  the  altars,  and  with-held  their  iiftial  obla- 
tions. Thefe  things  being,  fo,  can  ai'y  one  think  thepriells  and 
iTiinirters  of  religion  injudea  would  behold  with  indifFcrence  the 
people  forfaking  the  law,  and  wholly  overlook  the  caufe  of  the 
defcflion  ?  Or  would  the  heathen  priefls  think  it  a  matter  of  no 
monnent,  that  many  fenfible  people  taught,  and  many  fcnfible  peo- 
ple believed,  t'le  gods  whom  they  ferved  were  falfc  gods?  By  no 
means. Thtiroffice  and  theirgainsbeingannihilatedby  thefpread- 
jngof  theCh.riftiandoflrine,  theymiift  have  bent  all  their  endea- 
vours to  dcflroy  the  credit  of  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  fiip- 
ported.  Wherefore,  if  thefe  had  been  either  falfhoods  or  for- 
geries, or  illufions  of  fenfe,  they  muft  immediately  have  been 
tiifcovered  to  be  fo,  not  in  Judea  only,  but  every  where  clfe  ; 
and  the  difcovery  muft  have  been  fpeedily  propagated,  to  the 
utter  confufion  of  the  apoflies,  and  to  the  deilrudion  of  their 
caufe.  But  no  fuch  confutations  were  appealed  to  by  the  antient 
writers  againft  Chriflianity  :  it  is  not  fo  much  as  pretended  by 
them,  that  any  fuch  ever  exifted.  It  feems  the  gofpel-miracles 
were  known  to  be  true,  by  all  who  lived  in  the  age  wherein 
they  were  performed.  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  afllgn  any  reafon 
but  this,  why  confulaticns  of  them  were  not  immediately  pub- 
liilied  and  handed  dcwh  from  age  to  age,  as  long  as  there  were 

any  who  pretended  to  believe  them.—- Thus,  from  the  weak- 

nefs  alfo  of  the  arguments,  which  the  antient  enemies  of  Chri- 
itianity  have  oppofed  to  the  well-attefled  narrations  of  the  eye- 
witneffes,  it  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Jefus  and  his  apoftles 
were  matters  certain  and  indubitable.  And  therefore,  whether 
they  acknowledge,  or  whether  they  deny  the  fa£ls  recorded  by 
the  evangelifts,  they  equally  eftablidi  the  credit  of  the  gofpel- 
hiftory. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  theChriftian  records  are  more  fully  con- 
firmed by  collateral  proofs,  than  any  other  hiftory  now  extant 
in  the  known  world.' 

In  this  book  our  author  has  collefted  almcft  all  thofe  prophe- 
cies which  other  writers  have  applied  to  the  Meiliah,  In  the 
zzd  Pfalm,  there  is,  i:;dced,  a  remaikable  coincidence  in  fjme 
particulars  ;  what  was  figuratively,  or  perhaps  literally,  true  of 
David,  in  fjme  of  his  misfortunes,  was  literally  true  of  Jefus  at 
his  crucifixion:  but  a  writer  who  introduces  the  whole  as  a  cir- 
Cumftuntial  predidion  of  our  Saviour's  paflion,  and  the  con- 
fsquencesof  it,  fupports  Chiiftianity  in  a  very  precarious  man- 
ner. The  befl  of  his  expofjtions  is  that  of  the  feur  biajis  in 
Daniel.  One  of  the  worfi,  and  the  worfl  perhaps  in  ;,11  other 
expofitors,  is  the  in;erpVetation  of  the  fcventy  njceib.  Whe;i 
>vas  this  celebrated  argument  ariginally  introduced  .?  Jerom 
explains  this  palFage  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  high  priefts.  The 
pf/?  boly  (ch.  ix,  ver,  25.)  is  not  a  perfon,  but  in  every  paiT:ige 

of 
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of  every  author,  the  holy  of  holies.  Msffiah  the  prince,  is  the 
anointed,  the  governor.  The  commandment  \s  the  order  or  decree 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  rehting  to  the  building  of  the  temple, 
which  was  in  trouble/ome  times  [(ee't\eh^midi\\)y  and  in  as  many 
days  as  are  mentioned,  after  the  decree.  The  notion  of  a  fu- 
ture temple  is  a  vifionary  hypothefis,  poorly  evaded  by  the  au- 
thor's explication  of  the  lafl  claufe  in  this  verfe. 

In  ifaiah  xi.  i .  and  there  only,  the  branch  is  n2f3  nezer,  in  a  per- 
fonal  fenfe;  in  every  other  place  the  branch  is  HQJf  tzemach; 
always  Zerubbabel  and  no  other  perfon.  We  meet  with  feveral 
mifapplications  of  the  fame  kind.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  com- 
mon with  the  generality  of  expofitors,  than  to  apply  to  Jefus 
Chrift  what  is  iaid  by  the  prophets  of  Cyrus,  Zerubbabel,  Ju- 
das Maccabajus,  &c. to  refer  to  the  redemption  of  mankind, 

and  the  Chriftidii  liate,  what  is  fpoken  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  happy  eftablifh- 
ment  in  their  native  land.  VVriters  feldom  make  proper  al- 
lowances for  the  grand  images  and  animated  expreffions  of 
oriental  prophets  fpeaking  of  that  joyful  and  interelting 
event*.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  chief  fource  of  thofe  ^nvav 
'TTct^i^jj.Wi'Ztccv,  which  expofe  us  to  the  railleries  of  Deifts  and 
Jews.  It  mulf,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  prophet 
frequently  ext-rnds  his  ideas  to  a  more  diftant  period,  and  makes 
a  tranfition  from  the  redemption  of  Jerufalem  f  under  Cyrus  to 
the  redemption  of  the  world  under  the  Mefliah.  -Commenta- 
tors fhould  carefully  obferve  thefe  tranfitions,  and  never  apply 
thofe  prophecies  to  other  nations  which  only  relate  to  [frael  and 
Judah  ;  nor  fhould  they  extend  to  future  ages  predictions 
concerning  kingdoms  and  people,  which,  long  before  x.\\q  fuppof 
f^accompliO] merit,  have  noexiitence.  Dr.  Macknight's  notion 
of  fecondary  fenfes  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  ;  and  types 
are  at  beft  but  ftiadows  of  arguments. 

The  real  evidences  for  Chriftianity  are  undeniable,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  occafion  to  multiply  fufpicious,  if  not  falfe 
evidences,  from  prophecies  accomplilhed  in  other  perfons,  or  to 
have  recourfe  to  fccond  fenfes  and  to  types.  This  method  of 
defending   Chriftianity  is  like  colleding  heaps  of  rubbifli  about 

*  See  adefcripdon  of  the  temple-fervjce  re-eftabli\hed  by  Ze- 
rubbabel and  Jofhua,  the  fuHmiflion  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
fettlement  of  their  religion  after  the  captivity,  in  the  60th  chap- 
ter of  Ifaiah,  wliich  our  author,  according  to  cuftom,  has  ap- 
plied to  a  future  rcfioration,  and  another  temple.  But  com- 
pare the  prophecy  with  the  edift. 

f  Ifaiah  !i'.  9.  '\'c. 

a  citadel, 
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a  citadel,  by  way  of  fecurity,  which  only  ferves  to  harbour  thfe 
enemy,  and  injure  the  beauty  >and  grandeur  of  a  building  which 
is  more  defenfible  without  them. 

\To  be  concluded  in  cur  Jiext.^ 


II.  A  Treatife  upon  Toleration.      TranJIated from  the  French  of  M. 
de  Voltaire.     iz>ko.     Pr.  zs.  bd.      Newbery. 

THIS  treatife  is  ufliered  in  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Calas 
mafiacre,  committed  at  Thouloufe,  with  the  fword  of 
jiiftice,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1762,  on  v.hich  we  have  already 
animadverted*.  This  exordium  is  natural,  and  takes  up  the 
firft  two  chapters  of  the  treatife.  The  third  chapter  gives  us 
a  fketch  of  the  Reformation  in  the  fixteenth  century,  which,  as 
it  is  amongfr  the  moft  rational,  fober,  as  well  as  infiruftive  pro- 
duflions  of  M.  de  Voltaire's  pen,  we  fliall  give  it  our  readers, 
without  attempting  to  put  him  in  mind  that  the  author  is  a 
Frenchman, 

'  When  learning  began  to  revive,  and  the  underflandings  of 
irankind  became  more  enlightened,  there  was  a  general  com- 
plaint of  errors  and  abufes ;  and  every  one  acknowledged  the 
complaint  to  be  jufl. 

'  Pope  Alexander  Vf.  made  a  public  purchafe  of  the  pon- 
tifical crown,  and  his  five  bafiards  (liared  v\ith  him  the  profits. 
His  Ton,  the  cardinal  duke  of  Borgia,  in  concert  with  the  pope 
his  father,  caufed  the  noble  families  of  Vitclli,  Uibino,  Gra* 
vIna,  and  Olivaretto,  together  with  an  hundred  oiher  lords,  to 
be  made  away  with,  in  order  to  feize  upon  their  cOates.  Julius 
II.  full  of  the  fame  fpirir,  excommunicated  Lev.is  the  Twelfth 
of  France,  while  he  himffcif,  armed  cap-a-pee,  ravaged  a  part 
of  Italy  with  fire  and  Avord.  Leo  X.  in  order  to  raife  money 
to  pay  the  expcnces  of  his  pleafures,  made  a  fale  of  indulg- 
ences, like  goods  in  a  common  marker.  Thofe  who  oppcfed 
fuch  fhameful  impofiiions,  were  certainly  right  in  a  moral  viewj 
Jet  us  fee  how  far  they  were  fo  with  regard  to  us,  in  a  political 
one. 

'  They  afTerted,  that,  as  JefusChiifl  hadneverexadled  annates, 
ror  reverfions,  nor  fold  difpenfations  for  this  world,  nor  indulg- 
ences for  the  next,  they  faw  no  reafon  why  they  fiiould  pay  a 
foreign  prince  his  price  for  thefe  things.  Supj)ofing  that  the 
annates,  the  law  proceedings  in  the  pope's  courr,  and  the  dif- 
penfations which  flili  fubfift,  were  to  cbit  us  no  more  than  five 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year  ;  it  is  clear,  that  fince  the  time 
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of  Francis  I.  that  is,   in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have 
paid   a   hundred  and  twenty  miliioiis  ;  and  if  we  calculate  the 
different  value  of  the  mark  of  filver,  we  fhali  find  this  fum  to 
amount  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  prefent 
money.     It  may,  therefore,    I   think,  without  any  blaiphemy, 
be  allowed,  that   the    heretics,  in  propofing   an    abolition   ot" 
thefe  very  extraordinary  taxes,   which  will   be  the  admiratioa 
of  pof^erity,  did,  in  that  refpeft,   no  great  injury  to   the  king- 
dom, and   (hewed  themfelves  rather  good  calculators  than  bad 
fubjcdls.     Add   to  tliis,    that  they  were  the' only  perforis   who 
underftood  the  Greek  language,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity ;  let  us  own  likewife,  without  diffinniilation,  that,  with 
all  their  errors,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  opening  of  our 
underflandings,  whi.h  h^d  been  long  buried  beneath  the  moH: 
barbarous  obfcurity. 

•  But  as  they  denied  the  doQrine  of  purgatory,  concerning 
which  no  one  ought  to  have  the  leaft  doubt,  and  which,  more- 
over, brought  in  a  comfortable  revenue  to  the  nnonks ;  as 
they  paid  no  reverence  to  relics  which  every  one  ought  to  reve- 
rence, and  which  brought  in  fliii  greater  profits ;  and  laftly,  as 
they  attacked  the  moft  refpedable  tenets,  their  advcrfaries  made 
them  no  other  reply,  than  by  committing  them  to  the  (fake. 
The  king,  who  ftiled  himfelf  their  proredor,  who  kept  a  body 
of  them  in  pay  in  Germany,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  procef- 
fion  through  Paris,  which  was  concluded  by  the  execution  of 
a  number  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches ;  which  was  as  follows  : 

*  They  were  fufpended  at  the  end  of  a  long  beam,  which 
played  upon  a  pole  erevled  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  underneath 
ihem  was  kindled  &  large  fire,  into  which  they  were  alternate- 
ly lowered  and  then  raifed  up  again,  by  which  they  experienced 
the  mod:  excruciating  torments ;  till  a  lingering  death  at  laff  put 
a  period  to  the  longeit  and  moft  dreadful  puniQiment  that  cruelty 
ever  invented. 

'  A  (hort  lime  before  the  death  of  Francis  I.  the  members  of 
the  parliament  of  Provence,  whom  the  clergy  had  incenfed 
againil  the  inhabitants  of  Mirandoi  and  Cabriere,  applied  to 
the  king  for  a  body  of  troops  to  attend  the  execution  of  nineteen 
perfons  of  that  country  who  had  been  condemned  by  them  ; 
with  the  afiiltance  of  this  arm.ed  force,  they  maflacred  about 
fix  thouland  fculs,  without  fparing  fex  or  age,  and  reduced 
thirty  villages  to  alhes.  The, people  who  were  the  obje£ts  of 
thefe  executions,  and  who  had,  till  then,  been  in  a  manner  un- 
known, were  doubtlefs  to  blame  for  having  been  born  Vaudois, 
Lilt  this  was  their  only  crime.  They  had  been  fettled  for  up- 
ivards  of  three  hundred  years  in  deferts  and  on  mountains,  which 
they  had  rendered  fertile  by  incredible  labour,  and  led  a  pafto- 
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ral  and  quiet  life,  the  perfeft  image  of  the  innocence  which  we 
find  attributed  to  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  They  had  no 
other  acquaintance  with  the  towns  or  villages  round  about 
them,  bur  from  carrying  the  produce  of  their  grounds  thither 
to  fell.  Totally  ignorant  of  all  military  operations,  they  made 
no  defence  ;  but  were  flaughtered  like  timorous  animals,  whom 
we  drive  into  a  net,  and  then  knock  them  on  the  head. 

•  After  the  death  of  Francis  I.  a  prince,  whom  it  muft  be 
confefled,  was  more  remarkable  for  his  gallantries  and  his 
misfortunes  than  for  his  cruelty,  the  execution  of  a  thoufand 
heretics,  and  in  particular  that  of  Dubourg,  a  counfellor  of  the 
parliament,  together  with  the  maflacre  of  Vafly,  made  the  per- 
fecuted  fly  to  arms.  Their  fed  multiplied  in  proportion  with 
the  fires  lighted  for  them,  and  the  Iwords  of  executioners  drawn 
againft  them,  patience  gave  way  to  rage,  and  they  followed 
the  example  of  their  enemies  in  cruelty.  Nine  civil  wars  filled 
France  with  carnage;  and  a  peace,  more  fatal  than  war  itfeU^ 
produced  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  fiands  without  ex- 
ample in  the  annals  cf  crimes. 

*  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  fell  viftims  to  the  league  ;  the 
one  by  the  hand  of  a  Dominican  friar,  and  the  other  by  that 
of  a  monfter  who  had  been  a  brother  of  the  Mendicant  order. 
There  are  who  pretend,  that  humanity,  indulgence,  and  liberty 
of  confcience,  are  horrible  things;  I  would  afk  fuch  peifons  fe- 
ricufly,  if  they  could  have  produced  calamities  comparable  to 
thofe  I  have  jufl  related  ?' 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  M.  Voltaire  examines  whether  tolera- 
tion is  dangerous,  and  among  what  nations  it  is  pradifed,  and 
reafons  all  along  upon  moderate  principles,  but  Hill  as  a  French- 
man. 'The  hands  of  government  (fays  he)  have  every-where 
been  flrengthened,  while  the  mindls  of  the  people  have  been 
foftened  and  civilized.'  This  propofition  is  deflitute  of  prcci- 
fion,  as  the  author  does  not  explain  himfelf  upon  the  nature 
of  government.  If  he  means  that  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary,  an 
oppreflive,  and  an  unjuft  government,  is  fl:rengthened  by  the 
civilization  of  its  i'ubjefts,  the  h.SL  is  againft  him ;  for  the  more 
the  human  mind  is  improved,  the  more  impatient  it  is  of  ty- 
ranny. Liberty  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  have  been  the  ac- 
quifitions  of  true  knowledge.  *  The  general  police  (continues 
M.  Voltaire)  fupported  by  numerous  Handing  armies  leaves  us 
ro  longer  any  caufe  to  fear  the  return  of  thofe  times  of  anar- 
chy, when  proteflant  boors  and  catholic  peafants  were  hartily 
called  together  from  the  labours  of  agriculture,  to  wield  the 
Iword  againft  each  others  lives.'  A  general  police,  fupporteii 
by  numerous  ftanding  armies,  is  barbarifm  itfelf\zw^  theexpref- 
fion  never  could  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  &Jiy  but  a  French 
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author,  the  encomiaft  of  a  tyrant,  who  dragooned  his  fubjedls 
into  religion,  and  bullied  them  into  politenefs. 

*  In  England  (fays  our   author)  the  Roman  catholics,  who 
are,  in  general,  looked  upon  to  be  friends  to  the  pretender,  are 
excluded    from    all  civil  employs,  and  are  even  double  taxed; 
but  then,  in  every  other  refpeft,  they  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of 
citizens'.'     As  to  the  Roman  cathoHcs  in  general  being  friends 
to  the  pretender,  if  our  own  or  any  other  government  imagines 
h,  they  miftake  the  faft  ;   nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that, 
during  the  long  adminiftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Ro- 
man catholic  interefl  in  England,  almoft  to  a  man,  was  on  the 
fide  of  government  ;  and  for  this  very  plain  reafon  ;  becaufe  if, 
as  M.  Voltaire  fays,  '  they  are  excluded  from  all  civil  employs,' 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  exempted  from  all  civil  expences.     A 
proteftant  muft  fpend  two   or  three  thoufand   pounds  a   year 
(about   fixty  thoufand  livres)  during  his  fhrievalty,  which  nei- 
ther does,  nor  can,  bring  him  in  five  farthings  :  but  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  make  a  papirt  a  flieriff. 
M.Voltaire  will  be  amazed  to  hear,  that  even  proteftant  diffenters 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  though   they  never  are  fufpedted  to 
befriends  to  the  pretender;  and  that  the  double   taxation  of 
the  papifis  is  well  known  to  be  a  ceremony  rather  than  a  punifii- 
ment.     Upon  the  whole,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  tolera- 
tion is  not  dangerous ;  and  obferves,  that  it  was  praftifed  among 
the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  till  they  found  that  Chriftianity  itfelf, 
as  praftifed  by  Chriflian  miffionaries,  was  an  untolerating  and 
perfecuting  religion. 

M.  Voltaire  is  too  apt  to  be  prepofl^efTcd  with  favourite  prin- 
ciples. *  There  are  (fays  he)  at  leaft  an  hundred  thoufand 
(quakers)  in  Penfylvania  ;  difcord  and  controverfv  are  unknown 
in  that  happy  fpot  where  they  have  fettled.'  This  affertion  is 
equally  ridiculous  and  falfe.  Penfylvania  is,  perhaps,  the  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  is,  at  this  time,  (he  moft  torn  by  civil  dif- 
fentions,  and  the  firongeft:  inftance  that  exifts  to  prove  the  im- 
pradicability  and  vanity  of  the  principles  of  French  theorifts  in 
government. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  our  author  examines  '  In  what  cafes  tole- 
ration may  be  admitted.'  The  conclufion  of  this  chapter  is  at 
once  rational  and  humane. 

*  Let  us  then  (fays  the  author)  feize  this  period  of  difguflor 
fatiety  for  fuch  matters,  or  rather,  indeed,  of  the  prevalence  of 
reafon,  as  an  epocha  for  reftoring  the  public  tranquility,  of 
which  it  feems  to  be  a  plcafing  earneft.  Controverfy,  that 
epidemical  malady,  is  now  in  its  decline,  and  requires  nothing; 
more  than  a  gentle  regimen.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  intereft  of 
the  ftate,  that  theft;  wandering  fe<fls,  who  have  fo  long  lived  as 
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aliens  to  their  father's  Iioufe,  cii  their  returning  in  a  fubmlflive 
and  peaceable  manner,  fhould  meet  with  a  favourable  reception; 
humanity  feems  to  den.and  this,  rcafon  advifes  it,  and  good 
policy  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  it.' 

In  fhort,  the  great  object  which  our  author  feems  to  aim  at 
in  this  treatife  upon  Toleration,  is  the  rcvocaticn  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edidl  of  Nantz.  In  the  fixth  chapter  M.  Voltaire 
proves  that  non- toleration  is  not  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  fociety,  and  that  perfecution  is  equally  abfurd  and  barbar- 
ous. Chapters  7  and  8,  are  employed  in  proving  that  tole- 
ration was  known  among  the  Gieeks  and  Romans.  The  note 
which  the  author  has  introduced  at  the  clofe  of  chapter  8  is 
well  worthy  of  perufal.  The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  martyrs; 
but  our  author  is  not  extremely  chaiiiabic  towards  thofe  for 
Chriftianity,  and  imprefles  us  with  a  very  indiffeicnt  opinion  both 
of  their  principles  and  pradlices.  In  fhort,  he  feems  to  think 
that  the  crowns  of  martyrdom  they  obtained  were  due  to  their 
treafons,  and  not  earned  by  their  religion. 

Chapter  10,  very  properly  animadverts  upon  the  danger  of 
falfe  legends  and  perfecuiion,  with  a  fpirit  that  might  do  ho- 
nour to  an  Englifli  philofopher.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
chapter  11,  which  difplays  the  pernicious  confequences  of 
non-toleration.  In  the  12th  chapter  our  author  is  not  at  all 
favourable  to  thejewifh  difpenfation,  but  in  the  13th  he  thinks 
that  even  their  principles  favoured  toleration  ;  and  in  the  14th 
he  proves  that  toleration  was  taught  by  Chrifl:.  The  15th 
chapter  is  employed  in  producing  teflimonies  againft  perfecu- 
tion ;  the  modern  ones  are  all  French.  The  i5fh  chapter  re- 
late'i  a  mod  excellent  converfation  between  a  dying  man  and 
one  in  good  health,  which  laft  is  a  raving  and  a  railing  bigot. 
The  17th  chapter  contains,  by  way  of  corollary,  a  letter  from  a 
beneficed  prielt  to  father  Le  Tellier,  the  Jefuit,  dated  the  6th 
of  May,  1714.  This  letter  is  as  follows. 

*  Reverend  Father, 

*  The  following  is  in  obedience  to  the  orders  I  received  from 
your  reverence,  to  lay  before  you  the  rtioft  effectual  meana 
for  delivering  Jefiis  and  his  company  from  their  enemies. 

'  I  believe  there  may  be  remaining  at  this  time  in  the  king- 
dom not  more  than  five  hur.dred  thoufand  Hugonots,  fome 
lay  a  million,  others  a  million  and  a  half  ;  but  let  the  number 
be  what  it  will,  the  following  is  my  advice;  which,  however, 
as  in  duty  bound,  I  tubmit,  with  all  humility,  to  your  reverence's 
judgment. 
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*  In  the  fTift  place,  then,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  felze  In  on© 
day  all  the  preachers,  and  to  hang  them  all  at  one  time  and  ii>, 
one  place,  which  will  not  only  be  a  very  edifying,  but  alfo  a,  very 
entertaining  exhibition  to  the  people. 

*  Secondly,  I  would  have  all  th'i  fathers  and  mothers  who  are 
heretics  murdered  in  their  beds,  becaufe  the  killing  them  in  the 
Greets  might  occafion  fome  little  diliurbance;  befides,  by  that 
means  feveral  of  them  might  efcape,  which  is  above  all  to  be 
prevented.  This  execution  is  a  necefiary  corollary  of  our  prin- 
ciples ;  for  if  we  ought  to  kill  a  heretic,  as  fo  many  of  our  great- 
divines  have  inconteftably  proved,  it  is  evident,  that  we  ought 
to  kill  them  all  without  exception. 

'  Thirdly,  I  would  the  very  next  day,  marry  all  the  daugh- 
ters to  good  catholics,  inafmuch  as  it  would  not  be  politic  to 
depopulate  the  ftate  ^o  much  after  the  late  war  ;  but  as  for  the 
boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  already  im- 
bibed bad  principles,  which  we  cannot  hope  to  root  out,  'tis  my 
opinion  that  they  fhould  be  all  caftrated,  to  prevent  the  race 
from  being  ever  reproduced.  As  for  the  other  younger  lads, 
they  may  be  brought  up  in  our  colleges,  where  they  may  be 
whipped  till  they  have  learnt  by  heart  the  works  of  Sanchez 
and  Molinos. 

*  Fourthly,  I  think,  under  correftion,  the  fame  method  ought 
to  be  taken  with  all  the  Lutherans  of  Alface;  for  I  remember 
K'l  the  year  1704,  to  have  feen  two  old  women  of  that  country 
laugh  on  the  day  of  our  defeat  at  Blenheim. 

*  Fifthly,  What  relates  to  the  Janfenifts  will  perhaps  appear 
a  little  more  r'ifFicult  :  I  believe  that  their  numbers  may  amount 
to  about  fix  million,  a  little  more  or  lefs;  but  this  ought  not  to 
give  any  alarm  to  a  perfon  of  your  reverence's  difpofition.  I 
reckon  among  the  Janfenifts  all  the  parliaments  who  have  fo  un- 
worthily maintained  the  liberties  of  the  Galliean  church.  I 
leave  it  to  your  reverence  to  weigh  with  yourufual  prudence,  the 
moil-  effeftual  methods  for  reducing  thefe  turbulent  fpirits.  The 
gunpowder  plot  failed  of  the  defired  fuccefs,  through  the  vveak- 
nefs  of  one  of  the  confpirators,  who  wanted  to  fave  the  life  of 
his  friend  :  but  as  vour  reverence  has  no  friend,  the  fame  in- 
conver.ience  is  not  to  be  apprehended  ;  you  may  very  eafily 
blow  up  all  the  parliaments  in  the  kingdom  with  the  compofi- 
tion  called  Pulvis  Pyrius,  invented  by  the  monk  Schwartz.  By 
my  calculation,  it  will  require  upon  an  average  thirty-fix  bar- 
rels of  powder  for  each  of  the  parliaments;  now  if  we  multiply 
thirty-fix,  the  number  of  barrels,  by  twelve,  the  number  of  par- 
liaments, it  will  make  four  hundred  and  thirty- two  barrels, 
w.liich,  at  a  hundred  crowns  p";v  bajrrel,  will  amount  to  not  quite 
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a  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  livres  ;  a  mere  trifle  for  the  re- 
verend father-general. 

*  The  parliaments  thus  difpofed  of,  you  may  beftow  their 
places  upon  your  congregationifls,  who  arepefedly  well  verfed 
in  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

*  Sixthly,  It  will  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  poifon  the  cardi- 
nal (1e  Noailles,  who  is  a  very  fimple,  unfufpefting  man. 

*  Your  reverence  may  take  the  fame  fteps  for  c-nverfion  with 
feveral  of  the  refrattory  prelates;  and  their  billioprics,  by  a 
brief  from  the  pope,  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Jefuits  : 
thus  all  the  biftiops  that  remain  being  ftaunch  to  the  good 
caufc,  and  they  making  a  proper  choice  of  curates,  I,  with 
your  reverence's  permilTion,  would  give  the  following  advice  : 

'  Seventhly  and  lafily.  As  the  Janftnilts  are  faid  to  take  the. 
facrament  one  time  in  the  year  at  leaft,  which  is  at  Eafter,  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  feafot)  the  confccrated  wafers  with  a  little 
of  that  drug  which  was  ufed  to  do  juftice  upon  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.  Some  nice  caviller  may  perhaps  tell  me,  that  in 
this  operation  we  may  run  fome  rifque  in  poifoning  the  Moli- 
nifts  at  the  fame  time  ;  there  is  fome  weight  in  this  objeflion  : 
but  then  it  Ihould  beconfidered,  that  there  is  no  projeft  with- 
out its  inconveniencies ;  nor  any  I'vitem,  but  what  threatens  de- 
ftruftion  in  fome  part.  And  if  we  were  to  be  flopped  by  thefe 
little  difficulties,  we  fliculd  never  att.'iin  our  end  in  any  thing: 
befides,  as  here  we  have  in  view  the  obtaining  the  greateft  of 
all  pofiible  advantages,  we  fhould  not  fuffer  ourfclves  to  be 
Jhccked,  though  it  brings  with  it  fome  bad  conftquences,  efpe- 
cially  asthofe  confequences  are  of  little  or  no  confideration. 

'  And  a,fter  all,  we  fhall  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourfelves 
with,  fince  it  is  proved,  that  the  Reformed,  as  they  call  them- 
felves,  and  the  Janfenift?,  have  all  of  them  their  portion  in  hell; 
therefore,  we  only  put  them  in  polTeffion  of  their  inheritance  a 
little  the  fooner. 

'  It  is  as  evident,  that  heaven  belongs  of  "right  to  the  Moli- 
nifts ;  therefore  by  deftroying  them  by  miftake,  and  without 
any  evil  intention,  we  haften  their  happinefs;  and  are  in  both 
cafes  the  minifters  of  Providence. 

'  As  to  thofe  who  may  be  a  little  fhocked  at  the  number  to  be 
thus  made  away  with,  your  reverence  may  remark  to  them,  that 
from  the  firft  flourifl)ing  days  of  the  church  to  the  year  1707, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  about  fourteen  hnncred  years,  religion  has 
occafioned  the  maflacre  of  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  perfons  ; 
whereas  by  my  propofal,  not  above  fix  millions  and  a  half  will 
be  put  to  death  by  the  halter,  the  dagger,  or  poifon. 

«  But  perhaps  it  may  be  objefted,  that  my  calculation  is  not 
jUff,  and   that  1  have  committed  an  error  agaluft  the  rule  of 
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three  ;  Inafmuch,  as,  that  if  in  fourteen  hundred  years,  there 
perillied  fifty  millions  of  fouls,  on   account  of  fome  trifling  dif- 
putes  in  divinity,  that  makes  only  thirty-fivethoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  and  fome  little  fraflion  in  a  year,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  by  my  mclhod  an  overplus  of  fix  millions  fixty- 
four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  fome  fradions, 
are  put  to  death  in  the  current  year.     But  indeed  this  is  a  very 
childifh  quibble;  nay,   I'll   even  call  it  impious:  for  is  it  not 
plain,  that  by   my  method,  I  fave  the  lives  of  all  the  catholics, 
fo  long  as  the  world  fhail  laft  ?  But  in  fhort,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  anfwering  every  frivolous  objedion. 
I  am, 
With  the  moft  profound  refpe^l, 
Reverend  Rather, 

Your  Reverence's  moft  humbW, 
Moft  devout. 

And  mofl  humane  R- — -« 
Native  of  Angouleme, 
Prefedl  of  the  Congregation/ 

We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  the  controverfy,  whether  Voltaire, 
upon  his  firft  publifliing  this  letter,  confidered  it  as  genuine  or 
not  ?  It  is  fufficient  fcrus  to  obferve,  in  his  juftification,  that 
the  parliaments  of  France,  in  their  proceedings  againfl  the  or- 
der of  the  Jcfuits,  do  not  feem  to  think  the  fatire  (if  it  is  a  fa- 
tire)  is  overcharged.  The  extrafts  made  from  their  books  and 
their  moft  private  records,  by  thofe  illuft:rious  bodies,  probably 
contain  dodrines  and  abfurdities  as  fliocking  to  humanity  and 
virtue,  as  any  thing  in  the  foregoing  letter:  otherwife  we  can- 
not fuppofe  they  would  have  treated  thofe  venerable  fathers  with 
a  rigour  which  nothing  but  fuch  impieties  can  juflify.  Our 
fuppofition  is  greatly  ftrengthened,  when  we  refiedt  on  the  fee- 
ble apologies,  eiiher  for  their  principles  or  praflices,  that  have 
been  publifiied  by  the  order.  All  they  have  hitherto  alledged 
in  their  own  defence  is,  that,  after  having  been  long  the  props 
of  learning  and  Chriftianity,  they  are  now  condemned  unheard. 
M.  Voltaire,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  work,  feems  to  be  of 
our  opinion. 

Chapter  the  i8th  treats  of  the  only  cafes  in  which  non-tole- 
ration makes. part  of  the  human  law.  This  chapter  appears  as 
a  vi^ndication  of  the  meafures  lately  taken  in  France  againft  the 
Jefuits ;  and  the  author  thinks,  that  non-toleration  fhould  only 
take  place  when  the  tenets  of  a  fe£l  aredeftrudtive  of  human  fo- 
ciety.  The  19th  chapter  gives  an  account  of  a  controverfial 
difpute  which  happened  in  China,  between  a  Jefuit,  a  Dutch- 
nian,  and  a  Dane,  which  ends  in  a  boxing-match  between  the 
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Jsfuit  and  a  Dominican,  tending  to  prove  the  abnirdlties  and  bacf 
effe£ls  of  non-toleration  amono;  Chriftians,  even  while  they  have 
the  greateft  occafion  to  plead  ior  toleration.  Chapter  the  zoth 
teaches  us  that  fuperflition  is  an  enemy  to  fociety  ;  and  that 
one  may  adore  Jefus  Chrifl:  in  f'pirir  and  in  truth,  without 
having  his  navel  in  their  church,  as  the  people  of  Chalons  pre- 
tended to  have  had,  v/hen  M.  de  Noailles,  their  bifhop,  ordered 
that  fupcrftitious  relick  to  be  thrown-  into  the  fire.  Chapter  2/ 
pleads  the  caufe  of  virtue  againft  learning,  and  cliapter  zzA 
treats  of  univerfal  toleration.  The  23d  chapter  contains  an 
addrefs  to  the  Deity,  which  has  nothing  in  it  very  ftriking. 
A  pofifcript  employs  chapter  24th,  and  more  laft  'words  under 
the  title  of  Sequel  and  Conclufion,  chapter  25th  and  laft. 

We  muft  beftow  greater  encomiums  upon  the  principles 
than  upon  the  execution  of  this  performance.  The  author 
appears  to  be  hnmoderateJy  moderate,  and  in  fome  palfages  re- 
commends a  toleration  which  the  experience  of  almod  all  ages 
and  countries  has  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  good  order 
and  the  exercife  of  civil  government.  The  prefent  ftate  of 
religion  even  in  this  country,  where,  by  virtue  of  toleration, 
public  afiemblieS  are  held,  where  doflrines  condemning  good 
works,  and  all  the  principles  of  praftical  Chriftianiry,  are  openly 
targht ;  the  immoral  lives  of  Ibme  feftaries,  and  the  mad  en- 
Ihufiafm  of  others,  are  no  great  encouragements  towards  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  toleration  fo  far  as  M.  Voltaire  feems  to 
plead  for. 


Ill,  Letters  be!i.i:ei'n  Colcnel  Robert  Hammond,  Goi;trnor  cf  thel^'i 
of  Wight,  and  the  drnmiitte  cf  Lords  and  Ccmtnoiis  at  Derby. 
Houfe,  General  Fairfax,  Lieut.  General  Cromwell,  Commijfary 
General  Ireton,  ijc.  relating  to  King  Charles  T.  ivhile  he  --was 
confined m  Carifbrook-Caftie  in  that  Ijland.  Ncn.o  firfi  publijhed. 
To  njuhich  is  prefixed^  A  Letter  from  John  Adiburnham,  Efq.  to  a 
Friend,  concerning  his  Deportment  tonuards  the  King,  in  his  At- 
tendance on  his  Majejiy  at  Hampton-Court,  and  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight.     Sx'o.     Pr.  zs.     Horsfield. 


TH  E  letters  before  us  give  fome  countenance  to 
Echard's  ridiculous  ftory  of  Cromwell's  compad  with 
the  devil;  and  we  think  the  public  highly  obliged  to  the  editor; 
as  fuch  epiftolary  correfpondences  often  clear  up  points  of 
hiftory  that  never  otherwife  could  have  been  brought  to 
light.  The  letters  are  illnlirated  by  the  editor's  ufeful 
notes,   and   we   flatter  ourfelves  that,  in  reviewing  them,   he 
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fvi!l  not  be  (iirpkafcd,  if  v. e  (hould  endeavour  to  make  fome 
additions  even  to  his  labours. 

Colonel  Robert  Haaimond  was  an  officer  in  the  parliament 
army,  and,  linving  killed  his  man  in  a  duel,  was,  when  not 
quite  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  appointed  to  be  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment of  foot,  and  governor  of  ihe  Ifle  of  Wight.  Ir  is  no 
piit  of  our  prefent  pnrpafe  to  recount  by  what  means  Charles 
the  firft,  after  efcaping  from  Hampton-Court,  took  the  fatal 
ftep  of  giving  up  bis  perfon  to  the  colonel.  The  colleflion  be- 
fore us  is  ufliered  in  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Aflibiirnham  to  a 
friend,  concerning  his  deportment  towards  the  king  in  his  late 
attendance  upon  his  majjfly's  peiTon  at  Hampton-Court  and 
the  Ifle  of  Wight.  This  letter  is  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Alli- 
burnham  from  fome  imputations  th-at  had  been  thrown  upon 
his  condu(!l  Ijy  Sir  John  Beikley,  his  fellow  mefllnger  to  Kam- 
rnond.  We  fliall  not  ftate  this  controverfy  farther,  than  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  colonel  Hammond,  who,  according 
to  the  account  publifhed  by  both  parties,  told  them,  that  he 
would  perform  *  whatever  could  be  expeded  from  a  perfon  of 
honour  and  honeily.'  The  obvious  meaning  of  thefe  words  is, 
as  appears  from  the  fubfequent  tenor  of  Hammond's  condufl, 
that  he  would  a£l  with  honour  and  honefty  in  the  truft  com- 
mitted to  him  by  his  mailers  the  parliament  :  but  Mr.  Afli- 
burnham  and  his  colleague's  conftrudion  was  very  different. 
They  had  no  idea  of  honour  and  honefty  in  that  fenfe,  and  thej' 
imagined  that  by  thefe  words  he  meant  to  betray  his  truft,  and 
to  do  whatever  the  king  fhould  defire  him;  and  the  party 
upbraided  Haaimond  ever  after  for  having  deceived  them. 
Such  were  the  ideas  Vvhich  the  cavaliers  of  thofe  days  annexed 
to  the  plaineft  expreiTions. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  committee  of  admiralty,  dated  the 
ilth  of  November,  1647,  to  Hammond,  concerning  two  vef- 
fels  which  he  had  embargoed  on  the  ifland.  Soon  after,  his  ma- 
,  jelly  put  himfelf  into  Hammond's  cuftody  ;  but  we  are  apt  to 
think  by  no  n.eans  to  the  liking  of  Jreton  and  Cromwel',  tho' 
in  their  fubfequent  letters,  they  always  addrefs  him  with 
the  epithets  of  Dear  Robin,  Deareft  Robin,  Honeft  Robin, 
and  the  like.  The  firft  letter  from  Ireton  to  him  in  (his  col- 
leflion,  is  dated  from  Windfor,  November  2  ift,  1647.  In  thisletter 
Ireton  is  of  opinion  that  the  king  ouglit  to  be  denied  his  cha{)lains 
and  other  perfons  who  ufed  formerly  to  refort  to  him,  and  that 
his  putting  himfelf  into  Hammond's  hands,  fo  as  to  be  in 
the  protedlion  of  the  army,  was  a  ftep  arifins;  not  from  his 
choice,  but  from  the  necelfity  of  his  affairs.  Letter  the  third  is 
from  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  to  colonel  Hammond,  full 
©f  hypocritical   enthufiaftic   canr,   and  the  parliamentary  pro- 
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ceedlngs  againfl  the  king ;  but  ftill  advifmg  him  to  have  a  ftrift 
watch  over  his  charge.     Letter  the  4th  is  as  follows : 

*  The  Committee  at  Derhy-Houfe,  to  Col.  Hamtnond, 

«  S  I  R, 

«  There  is  now  a  committee  fettled  at  Derby  Houfe,  who  are 
under  an  oath  of  fecrecy  ;  to  whom  therefore  you  may  fafelf 
communicate  ftny  intelligence.  For  the  better  concealing  ot 
what  vou  fhall  write,  we  Oiall  fend  you  a  cypher  by  the  next 
meflenger,  this  being  to  give  you  notice,  that  we  have  certain 
intelligence,  that  there  are  plottings  and  contrivances  in  hand 
to  convey  away  the  king  ;  and  that  Sir  John  Berkley  and  Mr. 
Afhburnham  are,  or  lately  were,  at  Netley  Caftle,  whither  the 
kino's  party  makes  continual  refort  unto  them  about  fome  fuch 
purpofe.  We  are  alfo  informed  that  the  king  hath  c^nftant  intel- 
ligence given  him  of  all  things,  which  he  receives  by  the  hands 
of  a  woman,  who  bringeth  it  to  him,  when  the  bringeth  his 
clean  linen;  of  which  we  thought  fit  to  give  you  this  informa- 
tion, not  doubting  but  you  will  take  the  bell  care  that  may  be 
to  improve  this  notice  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Signtd  in  the  Name,  and  by  the  Warrant, 
of  the  Committee  of  Derby  Houfe,  by 
your  'very  loving  Friend, 

E.  Manchester.' 

By  this  time  Hammond  had  folicited  for  fome  farther  fortifi- 
cations, forces,  and  money,  and  accordingly  a  thoufand  pounds 
was  voted  him,  to  which  letter  fifth  in  the  coiledion  refers.  Let- 
ter fixth  is  from  the  committee  to  Hammond,  upon  his  having 
named  four  gentlemen  "  to  watch  in  their  courfes  at  the  king's 
chamber-door,"  and  he  received  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1647-8,  a  power  from  parliament  "  to  place  and  difplace  fuch 
perfons  as  were  to  attend  the  king,  as  fhe  fnould  fee  occafion.'* 
The  perfons  appointed  by  Hammond  to  watch  the  king  were 
Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  Mr.  Mildmay,  Captain  Titus,  and  Mr, 
Prefton.  Letter  the  feventh,  dated  February  the  5th,  1647,  is 
from  general  Fairfax  (who  was  at  this  time  no  more  than  a  tool 
to  Cromwell  and  Ireton)  to  Hammond,  mentioning  that  the 
parliament  had  allowed  thirty  perfons  of  all  forts,  gentlemen, 
fervants,  cooks,  butlers,  &c.  and  no  more,  to  attend  the  king, 
and  defires  Hammond  to  fend  him  up  a  lift  of  their  names,  to 
be  laid  before  parliament.     Letter  eighth  is  as  follows  : 


The 
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*  The  Committee  at  Lerhy  Hoi/fe,  to  Col.  Hammond,    In  Cypher. 

'SIR, 

'  Having  received  fome  intelligence  from  a  very  good  hand, 
which  we  have  formerly  found  true,  we  thought  it  neceflary  to 
give  you  notice  ofif,  and  recommend  the  bufinefs  to  your  efpe- 
rial  care,  that  the  king's  efcape  is  defigned.  The  manner 
thus  J  by  one  Napier,  and  a  fervant  of  David  Murray,  whoni 
we  take  to  be  the  king's  taylor.  The  king  is  to  be  drawn  up 
out  of  his  bed  chamber  into  the  room  over  it,  the  ceilino  where- 
of  is  to  broke  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  then  conveyed  from  one 
room  to  another,  till  he  be  part  all  the  rooms,  where  any  guard 
are  at  any  doors  or  windows. 

Signedin  the  Name,  and  hy  the  Warranty 
of  the  Committee  at  Derby  Hcufe,  by 
your  lo<vi7ig  Friend, 

H.  Kent.* 

Letter  ninth  relates  to  fome  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance  which 
were  to  be  removed  from  Pool  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  for  its  bet- 
ter defence.  Letter  tenth,  which  is  from  the  committee  of 
admiralty  to  Hammond,  has  no  relation  to  the  main  fubjed  of 
this  publication,  and  letter  the  eleventh  mentions  a  defign 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  king's  efcape  into  France,  by 
means  of  two  gentlemen,  whom  they  knew  not,  about  the 
king's  perfon. 

Letter  the  twelfth  is  from  the  committee  at  Derby  Houfe  to 
colonel  Hammond,  and  is  an  anfwer  to  a  demand  made  by  the 
latter  of  500  men  to  be  fent  him.  It  likevvife  mentions  that 
the  committee  of  the  revenue  have  figned  a  warrant  for  loool. 
to  be  paid  upon  an  order  of  30  1.  a  day  to  Hammond,  for  the 
entertainment  of  200  men,  which  came  to  9  1.  a  day,  the  king's 
table,  v/hich  amounted  to  10  1.  a  day,  and  his  own  table  30  s. 
a  day  ;  fo  that  Hammond  had  a  furplus  of  9  1.  jos.  a  day. 
Letter  thirteenth  is  of  little  or  no  confequence,  but  letter  four- 
teenth is  a  moft  curious  and  important  one. 

♦  Lieutenant  General  Cromvjell to  Col.  Hammond.     In  Cypher. 

*  Dear  Robin, 

•  Your  bufinefs  is  done  in  the  houfe  :  your  ten  pounds  by 
the  week  is  made  twenty  pounds:  1000  1.  given  you,  and  an 
order  to  Mr.  Lifle  to  draw  up  an  ordinance  for  500  1.  per  ann. 
to  be  fettled  upon  you  and  your  heirs.  This  was  done  with 
imoothnefs ;  your  friends  were  not  wanting  to  you.     I  know- 
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thy  burden  ;  this  is  an  addition  to  it  :  the  Lord  direct  and  Tuf- 
tain  thee.  Jntelligence  canit  to  the  hands  of  a  very  confuferable 
perfon,  that:  tlie  king  attempted  to  gtt  out  of  his  window,  and 
that  he  had  a  cord  of  filk  with  him  whereby  to  (lip  down  ;  but 
his  breaft  was  Co  big,  the  bar  would  not  give  him  paflage. 
This  was  done  in  one  of  the  dark  nights,  abovit  a  fortnight 
ago.  A  gentleman  with  you  led  liim  the  way,  and  flij)ped 
down.  The  guard  that  night  had  fome  quantify  of  wine  with 
them.  The  fame  party  affures,  that  there  is  aqua  fortis  gone 
down  from  London  t'>  remove  that  obltacle,  which  hindered  ; 
and  that  the  famedefign  is  to  be  put  in  execution  in  the  next 
dark  nights.  He  faith,  that  captain  Titus  and  fome  others 
about  the  king  are  not  to  be  truflcd.  He  is  a  very  confiderable 
perfon  of  the  parliament,  who  gives  this  intelligence,  and  de- 
fjred  it  fl.ould  be  fpeeded  to  you. 

*  The  gentleman,  that  came  out  of  the  window,  was  Mafler 
Firebrace  ;  the  gentlemen  doubted  are  CrefTet,   Burrowes,  and 

Titus  ;  the  time,  when  this  attempt  of  efcape  was the 

twentieth  of  March. 

Tour  Ser-vant, 

Oliver  Cromwell.' 

By  this  letter,  the  fadts  of  which  are  partly  confirmed  by  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Firebrace,  afterwards  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
to  king  Charles  the  fecond,  and  one  of  the  moft  faithful  ac- 
tive fervants  his  father  had,  we  learn  how  mifinformed 
lord  Clarendon  was  with  regard  to  the  king's  affairs  in  that 
jfland.  That  noble  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  captain  Rolph, 
who  intended  to  murder  the  king,  "having  iinparted  to  Mr. 
Oiborne,  the  king's  gentleman-ufher,  his  defign  againft  his 
majefty's  life  ;  and,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  it,  which 
he  dcfpaired  of  during  the  king's  confinement  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  invited  Oiborne  to  aflifl  him  in  contriving  his  majefly's 
efcape,  and  Ofborne,  by  the  king's  approbation,  joining  with 
Rolph  to  contrive  it,  when  his  majefty  had  privately  fawed  the 
bar  of  the  window  in  funder;  and  all  things  being  now  ready, 
the  night  was  appointed  for  executing  the  defign  :  his  majefty 
coming  to  the  v\indow,  at  midnight,  and  putting  himfelf  out, 
difcerned  more  perfons  to  (land  thereabout  than  ufed  to  do,  and 
thence  fufpeding  fome  difcovcry,  fhiut  the  window  and  retired 
to  bed.  y^nJ  this  .(fays  his  lordlbip)  nvas  all  the  ground  of  a  dif- 
courfe,  'which  thenfie-uj  abroad,  as  if  the  king  had  got  ha  f  out  of  the 
nvindc'-w,  and  could  neither  dra-jj  his  body  cfter,  nor  get  his  head  back, 
(tn^  fo  nvas  compelled  to  Kail  cut  for  help,  nxshich  itv?/  a  mere  fciion 
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From  this  quotat'on,  it  is  plain,  that  lord  Clarendon  con- 
ifounds  the  two  attempts,  that  which  Rolph  undertook  and 
■■that  in  which  Firebrace  was  concerned.  The  latter  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  king,  as  he  let  himfelf  down  bv  a  cord 
from  the  window,  and  to  condud  him  crofs  the  court  (no  cen- 
tinel  being  in  the  way)  to  the  great  wall  of  the  caftle,  and 
thence  let  him  down  on  a  ftick  by  a  long  cord.  "  The  fig- 
nal  given  (fays  Firebrace  in  his  Memoirs)  his  majefty  put  him- 
felf forward,  but  then  too  late  found  himfelf  miftaken,  he  flick- 
ing faft  between  his  breaft  and  fhoulders,  and  not  able  to  get 
forward  or  backward,  but  that  at  the  inftant  before  he  endea- 
voured to  get  out,  he  millrufled,  and  tied  a  piece  of  his  cord 
to  a  bar  of  the  window  within,  by  means  of  which  he  forced 
himfelf  back."  Firebrace,  afier  this  *,  threw  {tones  from  the 
high  wall,  to  give  his  companions  beneath  notice  that  their  de- 
fign  had  mifcarried,  and  fo  they  went  off  without  being  dif- 
covered. 

Letter  fifteenth  is  from  Mr.  Frofl,  fecretary  to  the  commit- 
tee of  Derby  Houfe,  to  colonel  Hamnnond,  in  the  following 
words : 

'   Mr.  Frcf,  Secretary  to  ths  Committee  at  Derby  Houfe^   to  Colonel 

Hammond. 

'SIR, 

•  There  is  a  new  defign  to  take  away  the  king.  Firebrace, 
Titus,  and  Burrowes  are  in  it.  Burrowes  is  either  gone  into 
Suflex,  or  about  to  go,  to  lie  ready  there  at  a  place  appointed. 
The  other  two  are  either  gone,  or  on  their  way  :  they  are  to 
iiave  a  boat  of  four  oars  to  bring  off  the  king.  The  kingh^th 
a  bodkin,  with  which  be  will  raife  the  lead,  in  which  the  iron 
bar  of  the  window  ftands,  to  put  in  the  aqua  fortis  to  eat  out 
the  iron.  Then  being  got  out,  he  will  from  the  Bowlin  Alley 
cart  himfelf  over  the  works,  and  fo  make  his  efcape.  Another 
defign  they  have  to  fire  the  caftle,  by  firing  a  great  heap  of 
charcoal,  that  lies  near  the  king's  lodgings  ;  and  upon  that 
tumult  he  to  make  his  efcane.     I  defire  you  to  take  fpecial  no- 

*  It  may  be  here  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  cre- 
dit of  Firebrace's' Memoirs  is  unanfwerably  eftabiifhed,  by  a 
feries  of  letters,  printed  from  the  originals,  under  the  king's 
own  hand,  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Barwick's  Life,  and  which 
the  editor  of  the  letters  before  us  feems  not  to  have  confulred, 
and  likewife  by  a  certificate  under  archbifi^jop  Juxon's  hand^ 
that  Charles,  the  day  before  his  execution,  ordered  him  to  rer 
.commend  Firebrace  to  his  fyn  Charles  the  (econd. 

Ee  4  tice 
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tice  of  it ;  for  the  king  is  extremely  defirous  to  be  abroad,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  make  fuch  ufe  of  the  prefent  difcontents,  as  to 
rertore  his  affairs  forthwith.  The  committee  not  fitting,  fome 
of  their  members  came  in,  and  commanded  that  thus  much 
fliould  be  fignified  unto  you  from, 

S  I  R, 

Tour  moji  humhic  Servant, 

GuALTER  Frost.' 

Letter  i6th  to  Hammond,  is  in  cypher,  and  contains  farther 
proofs  of  the  king's  being  betrayed,  as  it  mentions  fome  fecret 
correfpondences  be  held  vyith  his  fervants  abroad. 

Letter  17th  is  in  cypher  likewife,  and  informs  Hammond 
that  the  king  writes,  "  That,  although  Firebrace  and  Titus  be 
difcovered.yet  D.  is  faft  to  him,  and  will  do  the  deed.  This  D.  is 
one  Dowcett,  or  fuch  a  name.  There  came  fifteen  or  fixteen 
letters  lately  from  the  king,  and  thofc  there  of  his  party  ;  four 
or  five  whereof  v/ere  read  by  an  honeft  man.  The  aqua  fortis 
was  fpilt  by  the  way  by  accident ;  but  ytfterday,  about  four 
o'clock,  a  fat  plain  man  carried  to  the  king  a  hacker,  which  is 
an  iniirument  made  h^.re,  on  purpofe  to  n.ake  the  king's  two 
knives,  which   he  hath  by  him,  cut  as  faws  *.''     Letter  i8th 

*  It  is  our  duty  to  throw  all  the  light  we  can  upon  this  or 
any  other  curious  matter  not  fufficientiy  explained  by  an  editor, 
and  therefore  we  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  the  following  letter  from 
Pirebrace  to  the  king. 

*  Sir, 

**  The  duke  of  York  is  gone  away,  whither  it  is  not  known  : 
but  he's  certainly  gone,  on  Friday  night  laft  :  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  long  after  him.  This  night  I  have  thought  of  a  new 
projeft,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  effeft  your  bufinefs. 
*Tis  this  :  In  the  back-ftairs  window  are  two  cafements,  in 
each  two  bars ;  one  of  the  bars  in  that  next  the  door  fliall  be 
cut,  which  will  give  you  way  enough  to  go  out.  lam  certain 
the  top  of  the  hill  comes  within  a  yard  of  thecafement;  fo  tliat 
you  may  eafily  llep  our,  and  creep  clofe  to  the  wall,  till  you 
come  to  a  hollow  place  (which  you  wiil  obferve  as  you  walk  to- 
morrow) where  with  eafe  you  may  go  down,  and  fo  over  the 
out-works.  If  you  like  this  way  it  fhall  be  carried  on  thus : 
Hen.  C.  fhall  cut  the  bar,  and  do  up  the  gap  with  wax  or  clay, 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  perceived.  I  have  already  made  it  loofe 
at  the  top;  fo  that  when  you  intend  your  bufinef-?,  you  fiiail 
only  pull  it,  and  it  will  come  forth.  You  muft  fop  late,  and 
conie  up  i'o  foon  as  you  have  fupped.     Fut  off  your  Geo.  and 

on 
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to  Hammond,  In   cypher  likewife,  prefents  an  account  of  what 
we  may  call  the  moft  wonderful  difcoveries  the  committee  had 


on  your  grey  flockings,  and  upon  notice  to  be  given  you  by 
H.  C.  come  into  the  back-ftairs,  and  fo  ftep  out.  We  fhall 
meet  you,  and  conduft  you  to  your  horfes,  and  from  thence  to 
the  boat.  I  have  told  him  of  it,  and  he'll  undertake  it ;  there- 
fore pray  leave  fome  of  your  files,  that  he  may  try  to-morrow, 
when  you  are  at  bowles.  If  you  think  to  try  this  way,  I  be- 
lieve it  not  neceffary  to  tell  any  elfe  of  it  befides  Z.  (Mr,  Ed- 
ward Worfley,  afterwards  Sir  Edward,  in  the  Ifle  ofWiaht.) 

"  You  keep  intelligence  with  fome-body  that  betrays  you; 
for  there  is  a  letter  of  yours  fent  to  the  governor  from  Derby 
Houfe  (in  charafters)  wherein  you  exprefs  in  words  at  length, 
that  though  they  do  remove  Titus,  Dowcett,  and  Firebrace,  yet 
you  defpair  not  of  your  bufinefs,  or  to  that  purpofe  :  therefore 
pray  think  to  whom  you  writ  fuch  a  letter,  and  be  careful. 
God  knows  what  hurt  this  may  do.  I  fhall  have  a  note  to  give 
you  from  W.  (captain  Titus)  to-morrow. 

**  If  you  like  this  way,  return  the  note  with  your  fenfe." 
The  king's  anfwer  at  the  bottom. 

"  Let  none  know  of  this  way  but  Z.  only  we  muft  be  fure 
that  horfes  be  ready  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water." 

By  this  letter,  it  appears  thatFirebracehad  his  fpies  as  well  as 
the  parliament  had  theirs.  But  Charles,  at  firfl:,  did  not  recoi- 
led that  he  wrote  any  fuch  letter,  unlefs  it  was  to  the  queen, 
and  he  fufpeded  that  it  had  been  betrayed,  though  written  ia 
cypher,  to  the  committee.  In  a  fubfequent  letter,  however,  to 
Firebrace,  which  feems  to  have  been  v^ritten  between  the  23d 
and  26th  of  April,  a  difcovery  is  made  of  the  traitor  who  gave 
Cromwell  and  the  committee  their  information.  His  name  was 
Low,  a  merchant,  and  a  kind  of  a  banker  for  Charles,  who 
feems  to  have  had  no  reafon  for  trufting  him,  but  becaufe  he 
advanced  him  money.  One  Mrs.  Whorwood,  wife  of  one 
Broom  Whorwood  (a  fair  lady,  in  whom  Charles  placed  the  ut- 
mofl  confidence,  and  who,  if  he  had  made  his  efcape,  was  to 
have  gone  with  him  to  France)  had  already  given  him  warning 
of  Low's  treachery  ;  '  but,  fays  Charles  (in  his  difpatch  to  Fire- 
brace) do  not  difhearten  him.  Get  what  money  you  can  of 
him,  but  do  not  trufi  him.'  This  is  writing  with  greaty2?«^- 
froiJ,  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  confequence.  The  moft  impor- 
tant of  Charles  difpatches  went  through  Low's  hands,  and  his 
maj>lly  could  not  but  be  fenfible  that  they  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  committee,  who  more  than  probably  gave  Low  the 
tponey  with  which  he  furni.lied  Charles.  Be 
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made  of  the  king's  intended  efcape.  This  letter  beinor  dated 
April  22d,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  committee's 
intelligence  came  from  Low,  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  no'te,  tfpccially  as  it  dcfcends  to  the  moli  minute 
particulars.  Letter  ipth  is  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  obferves 
that  a  fliip  was  failed  to  Q»ceiiborough  for  carrying  off  the 
king  to  Holland,  Letter  20,  is  dated  from  Carifbrook-cafile 
May  2 2d,  1648,  from  Hammond  to  the  committee,  and  men- 
tions a  mad  plot  of  one  Lo'ob  to  deliver  the  king,  which  Ham- 
moiid  dircovered,and  on  this  occafion  he  writes  for  more  forces, 
and  dcfirts  that  the  famous  captain  Rolph  fliould  be  made  his 
major.  Letter  zi,  is  fiom  Froft  to  Hammond,  concerning  the 
execution  of  Charles's  efcape.  Letter  72,  from  the  committee 
to  Hjmmond,  dated  June  the  ift,  1648,  gives  him  hopes  of 
foon  receiving  2  or  3000  1.  and  mentions  the  revolt  of  part  of 
the  fleet.  Hammond,  at  this  time,  had  fome  thoughts  of 
leaving  Carilbrook-callle;  and  letter  the  23d  contains  his  in- 
ftrui^ions  to  major  Rolph  and  others,  who  were  to  have  charge 
of  the  caftle  during  his  abfenrc.  Letter  the  24th  is  from  the 
committee  at  Derby  Houfe  to  Hammond,  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  ftate  of  the  fleet,  and  that  money  and  forces  bad  beea 
ordered  him,  ai\d  of  the  people  of  Eflex  riling  for  the  king. 
Letter  25,  dated  the  23dof  June,  from  the  committee  to  Ham- 
mond, informs  that  500  men  were  ordered  to  his  afliftance. 
The  26th  letter,  dated  from  Carifbrook-caftle,  June  Z3d,  from 
Hammond  to  the  committee,  gives  them  new  alarms  concern- 
ing the  intention  of  the  revolted  Hiips  to  refcue  the  king;  and 
the  next  letter,  which  is  of  the  fame  date  from  Hammond  to 
Fairfax,  is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  preffcd  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  3C0  horfe  and  i  500  foot.  The  28th  letter,  dated  June 
the  laft,  is  from  Froft  to  Hammond,  concerning  the  intention 
of  the  revolted  fleet,  which  was  thought  to  be  failed  for  the 
Ifle  of  Wight.  Letter  29,  is  from  the  fame  to  the  fame,  with 
farther  intelligence  of  rifings  in  Surry  and  elfewhere.  The 
30th  letter,  which  is  from  the  committee  to  Hammond,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  fubjedi.  The  next  letter  is  from  Ire- 
ton  to  Hammond,  gi\ing  an  account  of  the  unfettled  ftate  of 
afi^airs  at  London.  The  3  2d  letter  mentions  the  invafjon  of 
England  by  the  Scots;   and  the  committee  at  Derby  Houfe,  in 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  Firebrace  and  others  con- 
cerned in  this  intended  efcape,  were  difmilfed  from  Charles's 
perfon,  and  during  their  abfence  the  attempt  was  m.ade  in 
which  Ofborne  and  Rolph  engaged  ;  but,  to  fay  the  truth,  the 
charge  againft  Rolph  is  lame  and  inconfiltent;  for  be  fomCr 
times  was  to  kill  the  king,  and  fometimes  to  poifon  him. 

the 
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the  33d,  puts  Hammond  upon  his  guard  againfi:  an  invafion  of 
the  iflijnd,  and  the  praftices  of  Titus,  (afterwards  the  famous 
colonel  Titus)  who  had  been  driven  from  the  king's  perfon, 
but  ftjll  continued  his  faithful  agent.  Letter  34th  is  in  cypher, 
from  the  committee  to  Hammond,  and  contains  farther  difcove- 
ries  of  she  king's  intention  to  efcape.  The  next  letter  is  from 
commifiary-geneial  Ireton,  major  Hanifon,  colonel  Defbrowe, 
and  colonel  GrofVenor,  to  colonel  Hammond. 

Here  Cromwell  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  army  begin  to 
throw  off  the  mafk.  From  what  had  pafTed  at  the  treaty  of 
Newport,  and  previous  to  it,  they  perceived  an  irrefirtible  bent 
in  the  nation  and  parliament  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
kiiTg,  and  they  refolved  to  employ  force  to  prevent  it.  This 
letter  opens  this  refolution,  but  in  dark  terms,  to  Hamimond, 
with  requeft,  fay  the  writers,  *  thar,  as  you  tender  theintereft  of 
ihis  nation,  of  God's  people,  or  of  any  moral  men,  or  as  you 
tender  the  ending  of  England's  troubles,  or  defire  that  juftice 
and  righteoufnefs  may  take  place,  you  would  fee  to  the  fecuring 
of  that  perfon  from  efcape,  whether  by  returning  him  to  the 
caftle*,  or  fuch  other  way  as  in  thy  wifdom  and  honefty  fhall 
feem  meeteit.'  The  next  letter,  from  the  committee  to  colonel 
Hammond,  dated  the  i8th  of  November,  continues  their  cau- 
tions to  Hammond,  to  prevent  the  king's  efcape  from  Newport, 
where  the  treaty  was  holding.  In  the  editor's  notes  upon  this 
letter,  he  very  plainly  makes  it  appear,  that,  though  Charles  had 
engaged  to  the  parliament,  upon  his  royal  word,  "  That  he 
ivould  not  depart  out  of  the  IJls  of  Wight  during  the  treaty,  ivhich  tvas 
limited  to  fix  iveeh  time,  nor  in  three  loeeki  after;^^  yet  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  treaty,  he  was  inceflantly  bent  upon  making 
his  efcape,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  efi'eft  it.  The  breach 
being  now  declared  between  the  parliament  and  the  army, 
Hammond,  it  feems,  in  confequence  of  his  former  engagement, 
'  to  adl  with  honour  and  honefty,'  adhered  to  the  former  ;  and 
Fairfax  was  prevailed  on  to  appoint  colonel  Ewer  to  take 
charge  of  his  majefty's  perfon,  ordering  Hammond  to  at- 
tend his  head  quarters  at  Windfor.  Hammond  fent  the  gene- 
ral's letter  to  the  parliament,  but  fet  out  for  Windfor,  where  he 
was  detained  while  Ewer  took  the  cuftody  of  the  king's  per- 
fon. Letter  57  is  from  Ireton  to  Hammond,  and  dated  No- 
vember 22d,  in  a  canting  enthufiaftic  ftrain,  to  perfuade  him 
to  comply  with  the  pailiament  ;  but  thelaft  letter,  from  Crom- 
well to  Hammond,  is  fuch  a  mafierpiece  of  difiimulation,  en- 
thufiafm,  and  jargon,  that  we  are  for  ry  we  cannot,  on  account  of 
its  lerigth,  prefent  it  to  the  reader, 

*  T-i'.e  king  was  then  at  Newport. 

Upon 
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We  cannot  help  obferving,  that  Charles  was  guilty  of  great 
duplicity  in  his  behaviour  at  Newport  during  the  treaty  ;  and 
his  own  letters  give  but  too  much  handle  for  verifying  the 
character  which  Cromwell  and  his  friends  formed  of  him,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trujled.  As  to  the  letters  before  us,  we  repeat 
our  opinion,  that  they  are  a  valuable  acceflion  of  hiftorical  know- 
ledge to  the  public. 


IV.  An  Enquiry  into  the  DoSirine  lately  propagated,  concerning  Li- 
bels, Warrants,  and  the  Seizure  cf  Papers  ;  ^ivith  a  Vie^iu  to  fame 
late  Proceedings,  and  the  Defence  of  them  by  the  Majority  ;  upon  the 
Principles  cf  Laiv  and  the  Conjiitution.  In  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
Almon  fro?n  the  Father  of  Candor.  Svo.  Pr.zs.6d.  Almon. 

TKE  reader  may  perceive,  that  the  title-page  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  decorated  with  the  names  of  three  illuftrious  per- 
fonages,  the  father,  the  fen,  and  the  man- midwife,  who  brought 
them  both  into  the  world,  the  renowned  Mr.  Almon,  who  is 
here  erefted  into  the  patron  of  modern  patriotifm.  The  En- 
quirer muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  fhrewd  fenfible  perfon  ;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  what, 
at  this  time  of  day,  no-body  doubts  of,  and  that  his  party  in 
parliament  deftroyed  that  very  fyftem  of  reformation  which 
he  here  offers  to  the  public.  In  fhort,  the  triumph  he  afFeds 
is  fomewhat  like  that  of  Sir  John  Falftaff  over  Hotfpur's  body, 
or  like  Alexander, 

Thrice  he  fights  the  dead,  and  thrice  he  flays  the  flain. 

Our  author  (on  what  authority  we  know  not)  fuppofes  the 
Pefence  of  the  Majority  to  have  been  written  by  an  attorney  *, 
a  circumftancc  of  very  little  weight  in  the  prefent  queftion. 
We  will,  however,  venture  to  fay,  that  this  Enquirer  knows 
how  to  make  out  a  bill  as  well  as  any  attorney  in  England  ;  for 
he  has  prefented  the  public  with  a  pamphlet  of  1 3  5  pages,  pret- 
ty clofe  print,  all  the  real  matter  of  which  might  have  been  con- 
tained in  a  dozen.  After  having,  in  the  ufual  hacknied  ftile  of 
modern  politicians,  paid  his  compliments  to  his  antagonift,  he 
j^rcceeds  to  the  definition  of  a  king  of  England,  which  is  mif- 
taken  in  fome  pafiages,  and  aukward  through  the  whole. 

*  I  Ihall  begin,  fays  he,  with  declaring.  That  a  king  of  Eng- 
land, as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  refpeds.  In  his 
private  capacity,  he  may,  as  a  man,  indulge  his  own  particular 
inclinations  wiih  regard  to  the  eflabliflmient  of  his  houfliold, 

*  See  p.  218  of  this  volume. 

and 
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and  the  choice  of  his   immediate  fervants.     The  kingdom  at 
large  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  tbefe  domeflic  regulations.     In 
his  public  capacity,  he   is  wholly  a  creature  of  political  com- 
padl,  and  maintained  as   fuch  by  the  community  ;  conftituting 
a  part  of  the  legiflature,  and  the  executive  hand  of  the  whole. 
In  this  view  he  is  to  be  the  common  proteftor  and  father  of  all 
the  people.     The  perfon  of  every  fubje£l  muft  be  indifferent  to 
him,  and  he   can  have  no  particular  intereft  of  his  own.     His 
minifters  are  the  fervants  of  the  ftate,  and  his  fole  objeO  is  the 
common   weal.     In  order  however  to  preferve  a  reverence  to 
tne  crown   which  he  wears,   and   a  due  majeily  to  his  perfon, 
the   royal  name  is  never  to  be  introduced  into  any  difcourfc  of 
public  tranfadions,  and  from  hence  the  allowed  maxim,    The 
king  can  do  no  tvrong.     In  fhort,  he  is  to  be  named   in  all  ads  of 
government,  but  to  be  refponfible  in  his  ov/n  proper  perfon,  for 
none  ;  as  doing  nothing  of  himfelf,  but  every  thing  by  the  ad- 
vice  of  his   council    and   minifters.     The    fpeeches    from   the 
throne;  treaties  of  peace   and   war;  the  application  of  public 
revenue  ;  appointments  to  offices  in  the  rtate  ;  the  direftion  of 
crown-profecutions,   and,  in  a  word,  every  other  acl  of  govern- 
ment, muH:   be  always  debated,  queftioned,  and  blamed,  as  the 
ads  of   the   minifter.     As   there  is  nothing   that  can  be    done 
but  what  fomebody  is  to  beaccountble  for  it  to  the  public,  fo 
every  minifter  in  his  department  is  to  be  refponfible  according- 
ly, and  to  ad  at  his  peril.' 

Pray,  Mr.  Enquirer,  has  it  never  been  heard  of  in  England 
that  a  certain  great  man  grew  reftive,  and  turned  patriot,  becaufe 
his  mafter  wanted  to  indulge  his  own  particular  inclinations 
with  regard  to  the  eflablifhment  of  his  houfhold  ?  Why  ought 
the  perfon  of  every  fubjed  to  be  indifferent  to  a  king  ?  This  ei- 
ther borders  on  nonfenfe,  or  we  muft  fuppofe  that  a  king  fhould 
be  deprived  of  all  virtuous  affedions  for  a  fubjed,  who,  by  a 
long  train  of  faithful  fervices  and  honeft  counfels,  had  obtained 
his  confidence,  firft  as  a  friend,  and  then  as  a  minifter.  Of 
equal  importance  is  that  fage  obfervation,  that  •  the  royal 
name  is  never  to  be  introduced  into  any  difcourfe  of  public 
tranfadions.'  We  can  fafely  appeal  to  any  man  who  ever  heard 
of  parliamentary  debates,  whether  the  royal  name  is  not  more 
frequently  made  ufe  of  by  the  members  than  any  other  ;  and 
indeed  it  neceffarily  muft  from  the  nature  of  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Among  other  matters  that  may  be  blamed  as  the  ads  of  the 
minifter,  our  Enquirer  reckons  the  fpeeches  from  the  throne, 
which  he  puts  upon  the  fame  footing  with  any  other  ad  of 
government,  or  exercife  of  prerogative.  Omitting  any  cenfure 
of  the  obvious  reafon   for  this  dodrine,    we  muft  obferve,  that 
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wc  admit  government,  for  an  hundred  years  part,  to  have  been 
milled  in  their  praftice  of  iiVuing  general  warrants,  and  for  very 
near  the  fame  number  of  years  oppofitions  have  been  mifled  in 
treating  fpeeches  from  the  throne  as  adls  of  government.  The 
latter  millake  arofe  from  a  piadlice  which  many  of  our  princes, 
particularly  Charles  II.  was  fond  of,  and  that  was,  when  they  had 
any  dirty,  unpopular,  or  unjuftifiable  meafure  to  propofe,  they 
always  referred  it  to  the  chancellor,  whofe  fpeech  immediately 
fucceeded  that  of  his  maj-fty,  and  was  confidcred  as  its  fupple- 
ment.  A  fpeech  from  the  throne  in  modern  times  h's  not  the 
fmallcft  character  of  an  adl  of  ftate  or  government.  It  is  con- 
chifive  neither  upon  men  nor  meafures,  but  is  a  perfonal  con- 
fidential communication  from  the  king  to  his  people.  Thofe 
to  whom  it  is  addicfTcd  may  give  it  what  weight  they  plcafe  ; 
but  even  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  minifierial  comnofition,  it  ought 
to  be  as  much  exempted  from  any  indecent  treatment  as  the 
royal  portrait,  or  feal,  which  are  the  compofitions  of  artifts  and 
mechanics.  At  leaft  in  litis  cafe  we  ought  to  fay  with  the  an- 
tient  tragedian,  that  ''  what  the  law  forbids  not,  decency  re- 
ftrains." 

^c^  leges  mn  'vetant,  piidor  prohthct. 

Along  differtaiion  upon  Magna  Charta,  the  Star  chamber, 
and  proceeding  by  informations  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
efpecially  thofe  ex  officio,  by  the  attorney-general,  next  fuccfed, 
and  we  very  readily  fubfcribe  to  all  the  dodtrine  there  advanced  ; 
though,  if  we  are  /lot  mifsnfurmed,  the  ablefl  lavvveis  in  Eng- 
land differ  from  our  author's  notions  with  regard  to  the  no- 
velty of  fuch  informations  in  the  courts  below. 

*  I  never  heard,  fiiys  our  Enquirer,  till  very  lately,  that  at- 
torney generals,  upon  the  caption  ef  a  man  fuppofcd  only  a  li- 
beller, could  infift  upon  his  giving  fecurities  for  his  good  beha- 
viour, before  he  (hould  be  admitted  to  bail  and  dtlivered  from 
confinement.  It  is  new  and  unprecedented  do(f\rine,  inj'jiious 
to  the  freedom  of  every  fubjedt,  derogatory  from  the  old  conflitu- 
tion,and  a  violent  attack,  if  not  an  abfoliite  breach,  of  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs.     It  is  not  law,  and  I  will  not  fubmit  to  it.' 

But  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  fecretaries  of  (late, 
particularly  a  very  great  one,  lately  deceafed,  have  ifTued  war- 
rants, even  not  upon  oath,  againft  authors,  who  being  brought 
before  them  in  cuflody,  and  having  fufficient  acknowledged 
bail,  ready,  have  had  their  commitments  for  Newgate  made  out, 
becjufe  they  would  not  enter  into  recognizances  for  good  beha- 
viour but  for  appearance  only.  This,  Mr.  Enquirer,  is  a  faft. 

Our  author,  after  rambling  through  fome  more  inveflives 
upon  pall  times,  falls  foul,  though  we  think  his  argument  did 
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not  lead  him  to  it,  upon  a  moll:  refpeftable  perfonage  lately 
deceafed,  which,  however  impertinent  to  his  purpofe,  is  the 
moft  mafterly  pr.rtofhis  performance. 

*  Nay^  ifit  be  law,  that  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  a  libel  by 
writing  agaiiifr  the  dead  (as  well  as  the  living)  I  do  not  fee  how 
the  world  is  ever  to  be  at  liberty  to  difcufs  the  adions  of  admi- 
nifi^ration,  or  any  man  be  able  to  piiblifh  what  he  may  think 
ufeful  animadverfions  upon  their  condud  in  particular  inftances. 
For  example,  if  I  was  to  fay  of  a  late  great  chsncellor,  that  al- 
though I  had  a  high  reverence  for  him  altogether,  yet  that  I 
could  not  think  he  merited  the  appellation  of  a  true  patriot, 
having  ever  regarded  him  rather  as  a  decent,  circumfpeft,  pre- 
rogative lawyer,  than  as  one  who  aded  upon  true  principles  of 
liberty,  according  to  my  apprehenfion  of  them  ;  that  he  leaned 
in  his  notions  too  much  towards  arif!ocracy  ;  that  he  feemed 
to  me,  in  his  politics,  to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  than  of  Ic^rd  Somers,  and  indetd 
in  every  other  refped,  even  in  his  accoinplifhments  and  lifera- 
ture  ;  and  that,  at  laft,  upon  whc^t  puolic  principles  he  joined 
the  oppofition,  after  having  been  in  all  things  with  the  court 
for  fortv  vears  before,  I  could  never  learn.  It  feemed  to  me, 
that  even  his  oppofition  to,  or  rather  difapprobation  of,  the 
peace,  proceeded  rather  from  a  private  difratisfadion  at  the 
man  who  happened  at  laft  to  have  the  making  of  it,  (his  old 
friends  being  difpiaced)  than  from  any  motive  of  public  con- 
cern, and  that  fome  of  his  reafons  againft  it,  were  thofe  that 
mofl  indifferent  men  would  have  thought  the  firongefl  in  its  be- 
half, namely,  the  wording  and  marks,  or  defcription,  of  the 
boundaries  in  North  America,  which  the  courfeof  a  great  river 
is  made  ufe  of  to  do,  and  mufi:  for  ever  moft  notorioufly  effed, 
as  long  as  the  world  lafts,  in  my  opinion.  Indeed,  I  could  never 
determine  with  myfelf  whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  a  good 
conception  of  our  foreign  interei^s,  although  I  always  imagined 
he  had  a  thorough  one  of  all  the  domeftic  conncdions  among 
us.  1  might  add,  that  I  remembered  it  was  always  faid  he  cp-^ 
pofed,  curtailed,  and  embarraffed  the  Militia  Ad  in  its  forma- 
tion, progrefs,  and  execution,  as  much  as  he  could,  and  yet 
that  this  v/as  intended  as  a  conflitutional  force,  or  counterpoife, 
againft  a  ftanding  army  ;  that  he  was  apparently  a  principal 
man  in,  if  not  the  fole  caufe  of,  defeating  a  new  Habeas  Corpus 
bill,  calculated  for  the  prevention  of  fome  evafions  which  had 
been  pradifed  to  elude  the  regulations  of  the  old  ad  ;  and  that 
he  projeded,  in  concert  with  another  new-made  peer,  the 
Marriage-ad,  and,  having  difapproved  a  fhort  bill  drawn  by 
the  judges,  which  merely  annulled  Fleet-marriages,  &c.  as  be- 
ing fraught  with  all  forts  of  inconvenienciss,  from  not  being 
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regularly  rrglftered  and  capable  of  proof,  had  the  reputation  of 
drawing  another,  filled  with  claufes  calculated  for  the  preven- 
tion of  all  marriages  without  confent,   with  a  view,  as  it  fliould 
feem,  to  perpetuate,  as  much  as  might  be,  a  fortune  or  family 
once  made,    by  continuing,   from  generation  to  generation,  a 
vaft  power  of  property,  and    to  facilitate  the   lumping  of  one 
great   fum,  or  one   great  family,  to   another,  by  bargain  and 
fale,   in  oppofition  to  the  generous  principles  of  equality  and 
diffufive  property,  which   free  flates  have  always  encouraged. 
Now,  This,  which  a  man  might  write  from  his  heart,   might, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  profecuted  as  a  libel  on  the  dead  ;  where- 
as the  writer  wrote  no   part  of  it   malicioufly,  nor  falfly  as  he 
believed,  and  did  not  mention  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  might  in 
fupport  of  the  juflnefs  of  the  charadler.     Nay,   although  he 
iliould  fay,  at  the  fame   time,  that  he  was  perfuaded  the  fame 
illuflrious  perfonage  was    blefled  with  a  natural  good  temper, 
and  great  worldly  prudence,  which  are  the  two  hand-maids  ia 
ordinary  to   profperity,  and,  that  he   poflefled,   in  general,  the- 
foundeft  underflanding   in  matters  of  law  and  equity,  and  the 
beft  talents  for  judicature  he  had  ever  feen  ;  that  he   might, 
perhaps,  be  cited  as  the  only  example,  in  this  country,  of  the 
perfedt  pidure  and  charafter  of  a  good  judge,  which  my  lord 
Bacon  hath  fo  admirably  drawn  ;  and  that  he  was,  in  fliort,  a 
confummate  lawyer,  and   a  truly   wife  magiftrate  ;  and   that 
this  was  the   great  fhining  page  of   his   life,  and  what   would 
alone  diflinguilh  him  in  hifiory  from  the  multitude  who   went 
before  him    in    the  fame  important  offices  of  chief  juftice  of 
England,  and  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.' 

In  the  following  page  the  Enquirer  malies  another  digrefljon 
equally  falfe  as  impertinent,  that  he  may  have  a  lick  z\.  the  Criti- 
cal Reviewers,  who,  he  fays,  '  have  the  face  to  attempt  to  make 
Englifhmen  believe,  that  a  man  can  be  a  conftitutional  judge, 
who  quits  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  deviates  from  the  eftablilh- 
ed  praflice  of  courts,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe,  and  of  the  con- 
flant  declaration  of  our  anceftors,  nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutari.^ 
In  this  palTage  our  Enquirer  does  by  us  what  the  Quaker  did 
by  the  dog  who  bit  him  when  he  was  trod  upon;  he  raifes  an 
evil  report,  without  the  fhadow  of  a  proof;  for  we  will  defy 
the  moft  Argus-eyed  Enquirer  to  produce  a  finglc  paffage, 
in  all  the  hundred  and  feven  Numbers  of  our  Review  that 
have  been  publifhed.on  which  the  above  fcandalous  imputation 
can  be  fixed. — Our  refentment,  however,  fliall  not  hinder  us 
from  doing  julHce  to  this  or  any  other  work  before  us. 

As  a  proof  of  our  impartiality,  we  have  nothing,  but  their 

l^alenefs,  to  reprehend  in  our  author's  animadveifions  upon  li-> 
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bels  ;  nor  do  all  his  laboured   arguments  convince  us,  that  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament  miftook  liie    principles  of  our  laws 
and  confiitution,   when  they   declared  that  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment does  not  extend  to  the  cafe  of  a  libel.     The  Enquirer 
fpends  many  pages  to  prove,  what  no  true  Engltfhman  can  or 
will  contradifl,  that  a  jury  is  equally  judges  of  the  law  as  of  the 
faft,  when    they  try  a  libel.     This  is  a  doftrine  for  which  we 
have  always   been  ftrenuous  advocates,  and  we  have  had  the 
plea  Pure  to  obferve,    that  it  has  been  confirmed  lately,   by  the 
greatefi  law-authority  in  England,  who  has  declared  from  the 
bench,  that  a  jury  may  affume  that  power,  if  thj pJeafe.  We  are 
by  no  means  difpofed  to  enter  into  any  altercation  with  this  au- 
thor, regarding  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  has  been  again 
and  again  difcufl'ed  and  explained,  both  in  and  cut  of  parlia- 
ment ;    nor  do  we    find   a    fnigle  argument    brought  by  him 
on  that   head,    that   is  not  to  be   met  with  in  our  own   pub- 
lications.    We  have  authority  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  ground  ia 
faft   for  the  quotation  which  he   puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Johnfon,  the  author  of  the  Englifh  Diflionary,     The  Enquirer 
roundly  afferts,  that  no  general  warrants  could  be  found  higher 
than  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,    '  but  few  of  them,  and  of  thofe 
few  hardly  more  than  one  of  an  antienter  date  than  Bennet 
lord  Arlington,  fecretary  to  Charles  II.' 

This  affertion  is  profligacy  itfelf,  as  it  is  faying,  in  other 
words,  that  the  grievance  took  but  a  very  fmall  root  in  a  reiga 
of  flavery,  but  grew  to  full  maturity,  flourifhed,  and  produced 
its  poifonous  fruits  in  the  reigns  of  liberty;  thofe  of  William  III, 
queen  Anne,  George  I.  George II.  and  Georgelll.  or,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  Papilis  and  Tories  laid  the  egg,  which  Protelt- 
ants  and  Whigs  hatched,  fed,  and  nouriihed,  till  the  little  chick 
became  a  devouring  dragon. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  author  mif-ltates  the  faft  of 
the  zoo  1.  paid  for  fome  copper-plates  that  were  fc!;!;ed,  of 
the  late  rebels  vidories,  by  the  meflengers.  The  truth  is, 
thofe  rebel-viftory-piates  were  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a 
map  of  Great  Britain",  upon  which  were  delineated  the  landing, 
the  marches,  and  the  places,  where  the  young  pretender,  whom 
the  editor  foolilhly  dignifies  v/ith  a  more  rel'pei5lful  name,  fig- 
nalized  himfclf.  The  feizurewas  equally  foolifu;  but  we  have 
been  credibly  infcmed  that  the  200  1.  was  not  half  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  proprietor's  lofs. 

'  Upon  a  iuppofuion,  fays  our  Enquirer,  that  the  foregoing 

-  arguments  will  not  do,  the  attorney  clofcs  his  ratiocination  on 

this  point  with  faying,    that  "  the  court  of  King's  Bench  had 

admitted  perfons  to  bail,  apprehended  under  fuch  warrants,  in- 

ilead  of  giving  them  their  full  difcharge,  and  that  this  circum- 
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ftanre  is  of  (o  much  importance  to  the  queftion,  of  the  legaKt 
of  the  warrants,  that  in  the  opinion  of  an  old  experienced  and 
able  lawyer  upon  the  occafion,  who  will  ever  be  elteemed  an 
honour  to  his  profetrion,  it  implies  no  lefs  than  an  imputation 
of  perjury,  to  fuppofe  fuch  praflice  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
court  of  King's  Btnch,  iinlefs  the  legality  of  the  warrants  had 
been  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged  by  that  court." 

The  author  then  pours  out  plenty  of  abufe  upon  a  certain 
venerable  charad^er  in  the  law,  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  Tory, 
tho',  if  common  fame  does  not  lie,  the  greattft  chancellor  that 
England  perhaps  ever  faw,  pronounced  him  to  be  the  ableft 
man  of  his  profefHon  in  the  kingdom^  and  the  moll  proper  to 
fucceed  himfelf  in  the  citftody  of  the  Great  Seal, 

*  Now  (proceeds  the  Enquirer)  after  all  this,  let  me  afk.  Does 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  or  any  other  court,  when  a  man  is 
brouglit  before  them,  under  any  warrant  of  apprehenfion,  exa- 
mine into  that  warrant,  unlefs  the  perfon  apprehended  makes 
any  obje61ion  thereto  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  very  contrary  every 
day's  experience  ?  is  it  not  even  the  defire  of  the  party  taken 
up,  nine  times  in  ten,  to  be  bailed  ;  infomuch,  as  he  knows 
that  the  taking  an  objeflion  to  the  warrant  will  avail  him  but 
little  if  well  founded,  as,  upon  his  difcharge  from  that  arreft, 
another  warrant  in  a  regular  form  would  be  immediately 
ifTued,  and  he  would  find  himfelf  forthwith  in  cuftody  again, 
and  all  the  money  he  had  paid  for  litigating  the  former,  be  fo 
much  expence  thrown  away,  to  no  effedtual  purpofe  at  all  ?' 

Before  this  notable  Enquiry  appeared,  we  always  thought 
that  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  the  copy  of  it,  is  the  firft 
thing  called  for  by  the  judge,  before  he  either  grants  or  refufes 
10  admit  to  bail ;  nor  is  it  poffible  for'us  to  conceive,  how  he 
can  do  either  without  knowing  the  precife  form  and  contents 
of  the  warrant.  We  have  even  heard  it  faid,  by  fome  good- 
natured  lawyers,  that,  in  criminal  profecutions,  the  judge  ought 
always  to  be  ofcounfel  for  the  prifoner.  If  ihefe  things  are  ft, 
we  are  afraid  the  Enquirer  gets  very  lamely  off  from  the  old 
Tory's  objedions,  unlefs  the  judge  is  taking  a  nap  inftead  of 
doing  his  duty.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  judge 
vho  either  bails  or  re-commits  a  man  upon  a  warrant  which 
he  knows  to  be  illegal,  is  guilty  of  fomewhat  like  perjury,  or 
moft  atrocious  negleft  of  duty,  which  is  equally  cenfurabk, 
and,  perhaps,  it  nicely  examined,  amounts  to  the  fame  crime. 

Our  author  next  launches  out  upon  the  particular  cafe  of 
IVir.  Wilkes's  imprifonment,  and  draws  a  number  of  florid  in- 
ferences from  it,  which  are  no  way  applicable  to  bis  purpofe, 
and  fome  of  them  can  be  denied  by  no  Englifhman  of  common 
xeafon.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  all  the  En- 
I  quirer'S- 
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tjuirer's  declamation  upon  the  illegality  of  general  warrant?,  and 
all  his  enquiries  into  their  terrible  confequences,  might  have  betn 
fpared,  or  rendered  ufelefs,  had  the  party  he  intends  to  ferve  beea 
in  earnell,  not  only  to  have  prevented,  but  to  have  abolifhcd 
them,  by  agreeing  to  the  law  for  that  purpofe,  brought  in  by 
the  adminiuratioti. 

As  to  the  cafes  ftated  by  the  Enquirer,  with  a  malignant  ten- 
dency, againfi  certain  practices  in  the  law,  and  meant  to  refied; 
on  a  moll  illuftrious  .ornament  of  it,  all  we  can  fay  is,  that  a 
Critical  Reviewer  is  no  praditioner  in  the  courts  oflCing's-bench 
or  Common- pleas.  We  know  that  a  fhewd  party- writer  may, 
for  the  purpo'es  of  perfonal  defamation,  fuppofe  a  million  of 
cafes,  every  one  of  which  may  delerve  the  gallows,  and  yet  rot 
one  of  them  applicable  to  the  perfon  vvhorn  heinfinuates  to  be 
guilty,  and  whom  ignorance  and  malevolence  may,  by  thofd 
means,  deem  fuch. 

We  fhould  not  do  juflice  to  this  writer,  if  wfc  pronounced 
his  performance  to  be  void  of  merit,  or  that  it  would  not  be  of 
great  utility,  if  the  public  wanted  to  be  alarmed  on  the  fubjeds 
he  difcufles.  In  fhort,  our  author  fuppofcs  his  readers  to  be 
afleep,  and  he  undertakes  to  awaken  them  to  an  apprehenfiom 
of  danger,  while  they  arc  flaring  him  in  the  face. — Are  you 
all  dead,  gentlemen,  fays  Mr.  Bays  to  his    proftrate  troops? — 

Yes,  yes,   reply  they. An    underllanding  reader  will  eallly 

make  the  application. 


V.   Sermons  in  fe'vcral  SuhjeSIs.      By  the  late  Rc'v.  James  Duchal^ 
D.  D.     Fol.  III.    8w.     Pr.  5/.     Johnfton. 

T Hough  Dr.  Duchal's  pofthumous  difcourfes  are  not  accu- 
rate or  finilhed  compofitions,  they  have  a  connderabic 
fiiare  of  merit  ;  they  contain  many  rational  fentiments  on  a 
variety  of  important  fubjeSs,  exprefied  with  fpirit  and  vivacity. 

The  firft  in  this  volume  is  an  excellent  difcourfe,  lliewino-  that 
there  is,  as  really,  in  human  life,  the  beautiful  and  deformed, 
the  harmonious  and  difcordant,  thegreat  and  the  mean,  the  na- 
tural and  the  unnatural,  as  there  is  in  painting,  fculpture,  archi#» 
tefture,  mufic,  or  poetry  ;  that  there  is  a  true  and  a  falfe  tafle 
with  refped  to  human  life,  as  well  as  in  thcfe  fine  arts  ;  thatj 
as  this  true  tafle  is  neceflary  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  excel- 
lent, fo  it  is  neceffary  to  our  hi^heft  happiness  ;  and  thnt  there 
is  nothing  about  which  we  ought  to  be  more  folicitous,  thaa 
forming  and  improving  this  tafte  in  a  proper  njanner. 

Virtuous  refolution,  or  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  the  means  of 
attaining  it,  is  the  fubjeftof  the  fecond  difcourfe;  and  intent  if/ 
«f  characler  is  recommended  in  the  third. 

F  f  :»  In 
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In  the  fourth,  the  author  confidcrs  our  relation  to  unlverfal 
nature,  or  the  whole  lyftem  of  created  being?,  and  the  fenti- 
nients  and  duties  ariting  from  it;  which  he  comprehends  un-- 
der  the  following  general  heads:  i.  Our  rejoicing  in  exi/lence, 
in  beins  made  fuch  important  parts  of  a  glorious  fyftem.  2. 
Our  reliing  contented  with  that  order  which  infinite  wifdom 
liath  contrived  and  appointed  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  how- 
ever it  may  feem  to  affeft  our  private  interefl  :  and,  3.  Our 
adingonr  own  parts  well,  according  to  the  laws  Vi^hich  the  fu- 
picnie  Governor  hath  eftabliflied. 

The  fifth  difcourfe  contains  a  feries  of  refleflions  on  Ifaiah  Ix.- 

20. The  happinsfs   of  the  righteous   is   compared  to  the 

light  of  the  fun  ;  both,  fays  he,  are  the  creation  of  God.  The 
joy  which  is  diiTufed  through  the  fouls  of  good  men,  refults  from 
the  exercifc  of  affeflions  and  faculties  implanted  in  us  by  the 
Author  of  our  frame,  and  is  not  the  produftion  of  any  human 

power. Happinefs  is  difFufed  iu  a  rich  abundance,  as  light  is 

diffufed  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  largefl;  proportion  enjoyed 
by  one  cannot  be  the  occafion  of  impoverifhing  another;  per- 
fons  of  all  fiationsand  cirrumflances  may  be   equally  happy; 

eternal  day  is  common  to  the  whole  family  of  God. Moral 

excellence  and  bsauty  is  as  amiable  to  the  underflanding,  as 
tlie  liiiht  of  the  fun  to  the  corporeal  eye  ;  in  the  enjoyment  of 
■thefe  there  is  no  excefs  ;  there  ts  a  greatnefs,  an  infinity,  in 
them,  fiiited  to  defires  which  know  no  bounds. — A  contempla- 
tion on  this  ful)je«5l  will  rejoice  the  heart,  elevate  the  mind,  in- 
fplre  us  with  life  and  vigour  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
and  a  chearful  dependence  on  the  Providence  of  God. 

The  fixth  difcourfe  contains  feveral  ufeful  reflexions  on  the 
great  period  of  all  worldly  forrow,  rending  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
common  fufferings  of  life. 

In  the  fevtnth,  youth  and  advanced  age  are  compared,  and 
thtir  feveral   advantages    and    difadvantagcs   reprefented.      la 
youth,    he  obferves,  there  is  a  pleafing  relifli  of  animal  life  ; 
the    powers  and  fenfes  are  lively  ;  the  afi^eclions  and  paffions 
have  a  peculiar  warmih  ;  obje£ls  are  new,  and  pleafures  agreea- 
ble to  the  fenfes  ;  we  have  then  an  opportunity  to  acquire  arts 
and  fclences,  and  virtuous  habits;   we  have  time  before  us  to 
anfwer    all  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  our  being,   and  are  parti- 
cularly animated,  in  the  various  purfuits  of  life,  by  hope.    On- 
the  other  hand,  reafon  and  judgment,  unaided  by  experience, 
arc-fhen  weakefi',  and  the  paffions  naturally  ftrong.     Falfe  no- 
lions  cf  beauty,  drefs,  f<ifliion,   and  the  like,   have  an  unhappy 
-tendency  to  fpcil   the   tafle  of   the   mind,   and   divert    it  from 
.thofe  o'ljecls   and    purfuits   which   are  much  more   important. 
Buf,   abcvc  allj    a  fond  imagination   amufes  us  with  delufive 
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hopes  ;  and.the  expeftation  of  a  paradife  on  e^rth,  is  apt  to 
make  us  negligent  about  the  real  paradife  above. 

In  old  age,  judgment  and  experience  are  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pefted  ;  men  are  free  from  the  importunity  of  youthful  paffions; 
exempt  from  the  delufions  of  hope,  and  efcaped  from  many  ca- 
lamities and  fcenes  of  temptation.  By  a  life  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour, they  have  gained  an  influence  and  authority,  and  are  fit 
inftrudors  of  the  young  and  unthinking.  '  Thefe  are  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  old  age  ;  againft  which  are  to  be  fet  the  in- 
firmities which  generally  attend  it;  fuch  as  vveaknefs  of  body  ; 
decays,  perhaps,  in  the  intelleftual  powers;  a  difrelifh  of  life  ;  a 
peeviflinefs  of  fpirit,  or,  which  has  a  very  unnatural  appearance, 
an  avaricious  difpofition  :  but  the  worft  cafe  of  all  is,  when  men 
have  fpent  life  ill ;  have  neglefted  the  true  purpofes  of  if,  or 
have  gone  on  in  a  courfe  which  is  diredlly  oppoGte  to  them, 
and  fo  are  fallen  into  a  ftate  in  which,  if  they  can  think  impar- 
tially, their  reflefting  thoughts  minilier  nothing  to  them  but 
Jbrrow  and  anguifh,  and  the  fad  forebodings  of  future  mifery  ! 
As  much  honour  and  happinefs  as  crown  the  hoary  head,  when 
found  in  the  way  of  righteoufnef,  ^o  much  pain  and  aiifery 
jnuft  load  that  which  is  found  in  unrighteous  courfes.' 

From  thefe  obfervations,  he  concludes,  that  old  age,  when 
life  has  been  fpent  in  the  purfuits  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  is  the 
happieft  and  moft  reputable  ftate  of  human  life  ;  that  there  are 
the  flrongert  encouragements  for  every  one  to  improve  the  op- 
portunities of  youth  ;  that  early  piety  and  virtue  have  a  pecu- 
liar beauty  ;  and  that  righteoufnefs  is  the  only  fubliantial  glory 
of  man  in  every  fiage  of  life. 

The  author's  defignin  the  eighth  difcourfe  is  to  fliew  in  what 
manner  we  ought  to  be  affefled  by  a  review  of  our  paft  life, 
and  a  profpefi  of  what  is  to  come  ;  viz.  That  we  ought  to  re- 
train all  vain  expedations  of  long  life,  and  condud  ourfelves 
an  a  manner  becoming  our  age  ;  that  we  fhould  not  fpend  our 
days  in  a  dream  of  indolence,  or  a  courfe  of  diflipation,  but 
conftder  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  world,  and  how  far 
we  have  anfwered  the  defign  of  our  Creator  ;  that  a  general 
view  of  life  will  yield  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure  to  tlie  virtuous 
only';  that  we  ought  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  is  future, 
from  the  experience  of  what  is  paft  ;  and  from  thence  learn  to 
moderate  our  notions  of  things ;  that  the  wci^-lit  and  duration 
of  our  joys  and  forrows  are  leffening  every  moment,  and  that 
eternity  is  infinitely  more  im.portanr  than  this  precarious  tx- 
iftence. 

In  the  ninth  difcourfe  the  doftnr  endeavours  to  point  cut  the 

{jonndaries  of  divine  operation  and  human  agency,  Vv-ith  refpeft 

p  the  fader.ap.cs;  t'ne  comforts,  and  convenicncies  of  life,  our 
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gcqulfitions  in  knowledge  and  wifdom,  our  improvement  !n  ret 
ligion,  and  the  happlncfs  which  God  has  annexed  to  ii.  Upon 
this  fubjeft  he  obfcrves.  that  our  Creator,  without  any  agency 
of  ours,  has  furnifhed  us  with  the  firft  materials  of  every  thing 
necefTary  to  our  fuflenancc,  endowed  us  with  intelleaual  pow- 
ers and  capacities,  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  ;  and  then  left  the  ufe  and  improvement  of  thefe  mate- 
rials and  powers  to  our  own  care  and  application. 

In  the  tenth  difconrfe,  he  purfues  the  fame  fuhje^,  and  en- 
quires into  the  principal  reafons  why  God  has  left  fo  much  to 
the  precarious  agency  of  man.  He  obferves,  that  the  very  idea 
of  virtue  depends  upon  a  freedom  of  choice;  that  were  there  no 
fphere  of  afiion  allotted  to  us,  patience,  beneficence,  ingenu- 
ity, and  other  excellent  virtues  and  graces,  could  have  no  ex- 
iflence. 

'  If,  after  all,  fays  he,  it  Oiould  be  fuggefted,  that  on  fuppo- 
fition  of  no  flafe  of  agency,  and  labour,  and  difcipline  appoint- 
ed for  us,  though  thus  there  had  been  excluded  many  virtues 
or  graces  of  human  life,  yet  there  would  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  many  of  thofe  vices,  that  ftain  and  make 
it  hateful  :  and  that  to  be  perfeftly  free  from  the  latter,  would 
be  a  cheap  purchafe  at  the  expence  of  lofing  the  former.^  To 
this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  no  one  poilefitd  of  thofe  virtues 
and  graces,  will  ever  think  fo.  Human  life  will,  to  them,  ap- 
pear an  high  and  mofl  valuable  favour,  and  gift  of  their  Maker, 
/.nd  n-iall  we  think  it  was  unfit  for  God  to  give  exigence  to 
that  which  is  the  mofl:  valuable  thing  in  the  creation,  becnufe 
fome,  becaufe  many,  abufe  the  opportunity  given  them  of  at- 
taining to  ir,  and  make  themfirlves  vile  and  contCinptible  ?  This 
is  very  abfurd  ;  for  thus,  the  human  race  ought  not  to  have 
liad  a  being,  becaufe  many  are  bad  men  ;  and,  by  the  fame  rea- 
foning,  the  angelic  orders  ought  not  to  have  been  created  ;  be- 
caufe fome,  nay  many  of  them,  have  become  devils.  Still  far- 
ther yet,  the  univerfe  ought  not  to  iiave  been  formed,  though 
there  is  (o  much  good  in  it,  becaufe  there  is  alfo  much  evil.' 

In  theconclufion  he  tells  us,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine  the 
life  to  come  will  be  a  flate  of  indolence  and  inaftivity,  or  that 
contemplation  will  be  the  whole  bufinefs  and  enjoyment  of  the 
bldfed.  'Is  it  not  rational,  fays  he,  to  believe,  that  the  great 
Diredor  of  the  univerfe  will  find  employment  for  us  fuiiable  to 
rur  (late  and  powers,  and  the  perfeded  afi'eclions  of  the  mind? 
We  fte  the  holy  angels  are  reprefented  in  fcripture,  as  ferving 
})im,  as  executing  the  purpofesof  his  providence,  throughout  the 
vvorld  ;  and  can  any  one  imagine,  that  this  kfTens  their  felicity  ? 
no  furely  ;  it  greatly  adds  to  it.  And  muf}  we  not  believe  the 
farne  concerning  the  perfefted  faints  ?     li  feems  to  be  very  ra- 
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tional  ;  and  to  the  believing  mind  muft  be  joyful,  to  think  how 
much  the  fphere  of  adion  may  be  enlarged  ;  how  much  more 
perfect  the  powers  may  be;  how  liberal  the  fervice,  how  im- 
portant to  the  family  of  God  ;  with  what  delight  performed, 
with  what  fuccefsl  thefe  are  moft  agreeable  fpeculations — To 
think  how  fome  perfons  of  worth  and  integrity,  who  have  la- 
boured through  this  life  in  the  loweft  ftationsand  fervices,  (hall 
be  exalred  ;  ar\d  have  high  ftations,  honourable  and  important 
charges,  allotted  to  them.  !  and  how  theyfliall,  with  tie  higheft 
relilh,  go  on  in  the  exercife  of  their  adiive  powers,  to  th-eir  own 
everlatling  improvement!  what  mere  labours,  in  this  world, 
would  not  a  worthy  perfon  prefer,  to  a  ftate  of  indolence  and 
inadivity  ?  But  how  much  more  are  thofe  fervices  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  it,  which  are  of  the  mofl  liberal  kind,  and  anfwer  the 
beft  and  molt  important  ends  ?  what  they  particularly  fliall  be, 
who  can  declare?  It  is  enough,  that  the  blefled  head  of  the 
whole  family  Ihall  affign  to  every  one  his  ftation;  and  find  for 
each  his  proper  employment.  For,  as  our  rational  and  adtive 
powers  are  given  to  us  as  a  gift,  never  to  be  recalled  ;  as  they 
fliall  be  eternally  our  own  ;  fo  we  have  all  reafon  to  believe, 
that  we  fhall  have  the  eternal  exercife  of  them,  in  fuch  labours 
and  fervices  as  fhall  be  fuitable  to  our  Itate,  an-d  do  honour 
to  it.' 

The  fubjeft  of  the  eleventh  difcourfe  is  this,  ■*  that  as  we  are 
brought  into  being  by  the  abfcjlute  and  fovereign  authority  of 
eur  Maker,  and  could  not  have  it  in  our  choice  whether  we 
would  accept  of  being,  or  not;  we  therefore  unavoidably  ex- 
pedt  from  our  Maker's  goodnefs  and  equity,  that  exigence  fhall 
not  be  punifliment  and  mifery,  but  real  advantage  and  happi- 
nefs  to  us,  and  what,  if  we  could  have  had  a  choice,  we  would 
iiave  chofen  and  defired.  But,  at  tlve  fame  fime,  we  fee  it  was 
impoffible  that  the  higheft  happinefs  which -God  could  commu- 
nicate, ftiould  be  communicated,  unlefs  we  had  been  made  vo- 
luntary moral  agents  ;  fit  to  be  the  voluntary  fubje£ls  of  God's 
kingdom,  and  capable  of  the  pradice  of  virtue.  Still,  howe- 
ver, in  this  ftate,  we  fnight,  by  departing  from  the  rules  and 
laws  of  life,  be  cut  ofF  from  the  happinefs  intended  for  us,  and 
fee  laid  open  to  much  mifery.  This,  when  it  comes  to  be  the 
fad,  is  not  imputable  to  our  Maker,  but  only  to  ourfelves  c 
and  fuch  is  the  language  of  reafon,  and  of  fcripture,  through- 
out. At  the  fame  time  our  Creator  hath  manifefied  his  great 
goodnefs  to  us,  and  his  concern  for  our  happinefs,  efpeciallyia 
the  gofpel  revelation  ;  and  hath  made  fuch  provifion  for  our 
fupport  and  comfort  in  the  way  to  that  life  which  he  hath  fet 
before  us,  that  we  have  good  reafon  to  look  on  our  creation  as 
matter  of  favour  and  blefiing  to  us.     And  as  we  are  liable  *o 
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much  evil,  arifing  from  our  relations,  conne<5lions,  and  depen- 
dencies, in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  which  no  care  of  the  in- 
dividual can  prevent,  but  to  which,  in  truth,  his  integrity  and 
loyalty  to  his  Maker  lays  him  open  ;  fo  we  may  be  allured 
that  fuch  fufFerings  and  loffes  fhall  be  abundantly  compenfated, 
if  there  is  not  an  impoflibility  for  the  Creator,  and  fupreme 
Ruler  himfelf,  to  compenfate  them  :  but  fuch  an  impoiTibility 
we  cannot  at  all  conceive.  The  conclufion  then  is,  that  we  ac- 
tually have  whatever  might  be  reafonably  expedled  from  a  good 
being,  who  by  his  abfolute  and  fovereign  authority,  without 
any  confent  of  ours,  brought  us  into  exiftence.' 

The  defign  of  this  fermon  is  to  recommend  honourable  fcnti- 
ments  of  the  divine  adminirtration,  and  to  point  oi:t  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  are  to  maintain  thofe  honourable  fentiments. 

The  twelfth  difcourfe  contains  fome  ufeful  reflections  on  the 
fovereignty  of  God,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  particu- 
laily  with  regard  to  n)iracles,  fhewing  that  they  were  intended 
to  manifefl  the  glorious  power  of  God,  and  to  give  credit  to 
fuch  as  wire  commiflloned  by  him  to  declare  his  will  and  coun- 
cils to  the  world,  and  not  defigned  to  improve  the  prefent  Hate 
of  things,  or  make  any  corredtions  in  the  laws  of  nature;  and 
that  therefore  the  inflances  in  which  miraculous  powers  were 
exerted,  were  but  very  few,  when  compared  with  the  innume- 
rable inltances  in  which  we  might  imagine  there  was  the  fame 
reafon  for  exerting  them. 

The  univerfal  abfolute  dominion  of  God  is  confidered  in  the 
thirteenth  fermon — *  Whatever  we  call  power  in  the  material 
fyftem,  throughout  the  univerfe  ;  whatever  power  is  exerted  in 
the  world  of  life,  and  by  intelligent  agents,  from  the  loweft  to 
the  higheft  ranks,  is,  fays  he,  in  reality,  the  power  of  God.' 

In  the  fourteenth  difcourfe,  the  author  treats  of  the  glory  of 
God,  and  fliews  that  his  perfeftions  and  works  fpeak  him  infi-^ 
nitely  above  all  other  beings  glorious  ;  and  that  he  is  the  foun- 
tain from  which  every  thing,  juftly  called  glorious  in  his  crea- 
tures, is  originally  derived  :  from  thefe  confiderations  he 
evinces  the  neceflity  of  religious  worfhip. 

In  the  fifteenth  fermon,  he  reprefents  the  importance  of  lay- 
ing down  a  certain  plan  for  the  condud  of  life  ;  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth, confiders  the  omniprefence  of  God. 

In  the  feventeenth,  he  fliews  that  the  fenfe  of  right  is  the 
i^andard  by  which  we  muft  judge  of  the  charadler  and  conduft  of 
all  moral  agents,  even  of  the  fupreme  Being  ;  and  that  all  pre- 
tended defences  of  God's  government,  which  reff  upon  any- 
thing inconfiftent  with  this  ftandard,  are  vain  and  impious,  and, 
as  Job  juftly  calls  them  in  the  text  (chap.  xiii.  7.)  a  mockery  af 
•  ^od.  .  *  Many,  very  many^  inflances  there  have  bten,  in  which 
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men  have  contended  unrighteoufly  for  God.  What  would  we 
fay  to  a  judge,  who  fhould  impute  the  guilt  of  the  aiSion  of 
one  man  to  another,  and  condemn  him  for  it,  though  it  was  an 
adlion  to  which  he  was  no  v/ay  accefiary,  and  done  ma- 
ny ages  before  he  had  a  being.  What  Hiould  we  fay  to  the 
judge  who,  for  this  aftioii,  would  condemn  to  great  and  endlefs 
mifery  infants,  who  never  were  capable  of  knowing,  or  of  do- 
ing good  or  evil  ?  VVhat  iliould  we  fay  to  a  being,  who,  if  he 
had  power  to  make  a  world  of  intelligent  moral  agents,  fhould, 
before  they  had  any  exiRence,  form  an  invariable  refolution, 
under  which  the  abfolute  mifery  of  multitudes  of  thefe  creatures 
Ihould  be  unavoidable  ?  What  fnould  we  fay  to  one,  who  be- 
llowed his  favour  and  good-will  on  individuals,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  perfonal  charader  ?  What  fliould  we  fay  to  one 
who  would  infift  upon  conditions  of  obtaining  his  favour,  which 
his  fubjet\s  never  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  much  lefs 
of  performing?  VVhat  injuftice  and  tyrannical  oppreffion  would 
we  difcern  in  fuch  proceedings  ?  Yet  men  have  entertained  opi- 
nions, which  kd  them  to  afcribe  even  fuch  things  to  their 
Maker,  and  this  in  oppofition  to  his  own  moft  dired  and  ex- 
prefs  declarations ;  and  have,  notwithftanding,  earneftly  con- 
tended, that  in  all  this  God  was  righteous  and  good.  This  ist 
indeed,  iaJk'wg  deceitfully  for  him  ;  and  giving  glory  to  him  at  the 
expence  of  moral  reftitude  and  goodnefs.' 

Ke  then  proceeds  to  ihew  that  there  never  can  be  any  oc- 
cafion  for  fuch  defences  of  God's  moral  government,  for  ht  is 
righteous  iti  all  bis  ivnys ;  for  though  in  fome  inftances  he  may 
permit  his  fervants  to  fuffer  in  this  world,  he  is  their  fure  and 
eternal  friend,  and  will  make  them,  in  the  end,  completely 
happy. 

In  the  laH  difcourfe,  he  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  the  pradlce 
of  rightcoufnefs,  or  the  performance  of  the  divine  will,  is  as 
grateful  and  refrefliing  to  the  moral  frame,  as  meat  and  drink 
to  the  animal  life.  ' 

VI.  The  Hebrew  Text  confdered  -^  being  Ohfernjations  onthe  Novelty 
and  Self  inconfjJency  cf  the  Maforetic  Scheme  of  pointing  the  facred 
Hebrew  Scriptures  :  IVith  a  reafonable  Account  of  the  Author's 
Plan  of  recditig  and  conJiru6iing  the  Scriptural  Hebrew  atv7/?'oa^ 
PoiTits.,  If^c.  By  Norman  Sievwright,  A.  M.  a  Prefbyter  of  the 
Churchy  and  Minifer  to  the  authorized  Epfcopal  Congregation  in 
Brechin,     ^-vo.     Pr.  2s.     Millar. 

THIS  writer  treats  the  Maforets  with  great  contempt,  and 
explodes  '  their  pretended  conjugations,  piel  and  pual, 
vowel-points,  accents,  &c.  as  the  whimfical  and  felf- contradic- 
tory dreams  of  a  parcel  of  blinded,  cr  defigning  infidels.'    The 

plan 
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plan  upon  which  he  proceeds  is  undoubtedly  right.  Thofe  rabbi- 
nical geniufes  have  encumbered  the  Hebrev/  language  with  a 
load  of  ufclefs  lumber,  which  Mr.  Sicvwright  rarioriElIy  endea- 
vours to  remove  ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  rr.oft  confident  writers, 
the  greateft  egotill  we  ever  read.  He  talks  in  the  ftilecf  afirft 
difcoverer  of  a  new  country  ;  whereas  half  a  fcore  grammars 
have  been  written  of  lare  years  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  one  by 
Olivarius  Buliis  Vinfobrivis,  in  1658.  Has  Mr.  Sievwripht 
never  feen  Parkhnrft's  Grammar  and  Didionary  ?  If  he  looks 
into  Dr.  Sharpe's  Differtations  and  Letters  upon  the  Hebrew 
language,  he  will  fee  the  argnment  againft  the  points,  and  in 
favour  of  the  alphabetic  vowt-l?,  urged  from  the  analogy  of  al- 
phabets, with  reafon?  why  in  reading  Hebrev/,  where  a  vowel  is 
wanted,  the  reader  fhould  fupply  (e)  in  preference  to  any 
other  vowel.  If  be  writes  again  upon  the  fiihjeft,  let  him  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Peter  Whiifield's  Dlfferfation  on  the  points,  and  to 
what  Anthony  Purver  has  faid  in  his  notes  upon  Ezra.  Mr. 
Sievwright  concludes  his  Effay  with  fome  obfcrvations  v.  i.i^hhe 
calls  *  Jnterelting  remaiks  upon  paflages  of  fcriptur^,  w  rong 
tranllatcd,'  among  which  we  meet  with  the  following  curious 
inftance  of  critical  fagacify  :  '  Prov.  xxx.  19.  ought  not  to  be 
rendered,  "  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid,''  but,  the  luay  cf  the 
Mighty  One  in  the  I'irgin:  which  is  as  dirtdt  a  prujihtcy  of 
our  Saviour's  conception,  as  that  in  ifaiah  vii.  i  ^.^^  The  radi- 
cal fignihcation  ot  "^2.1  is,  \0  prevail,  or  to  be  njfr-^morg^  &C. 

This  notable  piece  of  criticiini  is  not  fo  complete  as  that  of 
the  fagacious  interpreter,  who  difcovered  a  fpiritu.il  meaning  in 
every  claufe  of  this  pafi'age;  and  infifted  that  not  ottly  the  vjoy 
cfihe  Jlrctig  man  fjgnifies  the  conception  of  the  MtlTiah,  but  that 
the  ivay  cf  a  Jhip  in  the  fea  implies  his  admirable  rourfe  of  life, 
amidft  the  waves  of  the  world  ;  that  the  iveiy  cf  the  ferpent  upon  a 
rff;(  indicates  the  refurref^tion  ;  or,  alludiftg  to  the  ferpent  which 
Moles  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  wildernefs,  adumbrates  his  crucifix- 
ion ;  and  that  the  ivay  of  the  eagle  in  the  air  denotes  his  afcenfion 
into  heaven. 

Such  '  intereHing  remarks,'  Mr.  Sievwright,  to  ufe  your  own 
expreflion,  ought,  to  be  '  devoted,  with  all  thS'  trumpery  of 
Maforetic  invention,  to  what  they  deferve — everlalling  negled.' 

VII.  Chrifjan  Meditations.  By  the  late  Archdutchefs  Mary-Eliza- 
beth, Daughter  cf  the  Infant  Duke  c/'Parma,  and  Confort  of  the 
Jrcbdiike  Jofeph,  »oio  King  of  the  Romans.  From  the  Original 
printed  at  WtuuZi  by  Authority,     %-vo.     Pr.  is.  6J.      Nourle. 

THE  generality  of  thofe  pious  manuals   which  are  called 
Meditations,  are    filled  with  the  gloomy  conceptions  of  a 
difoidered  imaginationj    the  languifliments  of  myftic  love,    the 
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raptures  of  heavenly  concupifcence*,  or  the  reveries  of  fpiri- 
tualfliimber.  The  religious  (bliloquies  of  Sr.  Ai)flin,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  and  Gerard,  \\\<t  pious  breathings  of  many  nuns  and 
friars,  and  the  devotional  compofitions  of  many  eminent  di- 
vines abound  with  this  folemn  impertinence  and  fanftified  ftu- 
{)idify.  We  have  feen  few  fober,  rational,  and  unafFeded  fy- 
ifems  of  devotion. 

This  prodiidtion  of  the  Archdutchefs  conHfts  of  reflexions  on 
a  variety  of  fubjeds,  which  indicate  her  ferious  frame  of  mind, 
deep  fenfe  of  religion,  and  uncommon  goodnefs  of  heart.  If  the 
reader  fhouid  find  little  entertainment  in  the  perufal  of  thefe  me- 
ditations, he  ought  to  confider  that  the  illuflrious  writer  had  no 
views  of  popularity  or  literary  fame,  when  flie  committed  them  -to 
paper  ;that  flie  only  wrote  them  for  her  private  ufe,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  thofe  valuable  moments  which  fhe  ilole  from  the 
diffipation  and  ceremonious  attendances  of  a  court,  and  con- 
fecrated  to  the  ftudy  of  her  falvation,  the  improvement  of  her 
foul,  and  the  adoration  of  God, 

-    «  M  E  D  I  T  A  T  I  O  N      VI. 
On  death  relatively  to  one's  felf. 

*  He  who  can  look  on  death  as  an  evil,  mull  be  very  fond 
of  this  body,  and  he  who  is  afraid  of  ceafing  to  live,  muft  be 
either  very  iTiort-fighted,  or  his  confcience  in  a  very  fad  con- 
dition. Whdl^is  life,  if  we  refleft  on  it?  And  with  how  little 
concern  fliould  we  leave  it  ?  I  know  that  the  idea  we  form  to 
ourfelves  of  the  horrors  of  Death,  is  frightful  ;  but  it  is  only 
nature  which  it  can  affright.  Reprefent  to  thyfelf,  O  my  foul, 
the  courfe  of  a  mortal  diftemper,  its  pains,  loathings,  emaci- 
ations :  what  is  there  in  them,  which  affrights  thee  ?  The  body 
fuffers  ;  and  this  body,  being  tender,  cannot  bear  fufferings : 
thefe  are  the  only  pains.  The  heat  of  a  violent  fever,  the  de- 
cay of  ftrength,  the  impairment  of  this  machine,  terrify  our  de- 
licacy, and  exceffive  foftnefs.  Vv'e  gradually  lofe  the  ufe  of  our 
limbs,  we  perceive  the  moment  of  our  end  making  its  approach- 
es, we  feel  ourfelves  diifolving  ;  the  voice  falters,  refpiration 
fails,  what  little  natural  heat  remains,  diminifhes  every  inJiant  : 
this  is  the  condition  of  a  dying  perfon  ;  a  ftace  of  pain  and  for- 
row,  a  (late  at  which  nature  revolts ;  yet,  O  my  foul,  is  it  a 
ftate  which  IhouM  n©t  affright  thee.  I  know  this  requires  flre- 
nuous  efforts,   and  doing  great  violence   to   thyfelf.     Yet   thefe 

*  My  dearej]  Lqrd,  when  fhall  I  enjoy  and  talk  with  thee  alonet 
in  language _/o/}  and  tender,  Jhjoeet  and  charming,  as  the  unrefer-ued 
retirements  and  endearing  ivhifpers  of  the  mo^  paj/ionate  loz'trs  ? 
Xhomas  a  Kempis  traiiflaled  by  Stanhope,  p.  325,  &c. 

fuffi;r- 
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fufferings  afFefl  only  the  body;  therefore,  in  this  painful  mq- 
ment,  confider  the  dangers  of  the  world,  the  troubles  of  lifei 
and  thou  wilt  look  on  death  as  a  good,  as  a  relief:  it  is  de- 
liveiing  thee  from  a  body,  which  was  ever  giving  thee 
tlillurbances  and  vexations,  and  prompting  thee  continually 
to  offend  God,  whereas  now  thou  art  going  to  enjoy  an  eternal 
happinefs.  This  is  the  main  point;  and  hence  all  thy  terror  : 
therefore  thou  feeltfl  thy felf  guilty,  and  art  afraid  ihy  judge 
will  prove  inexorable.  Is  all  confidence  then  de])arted  from 
thee  ?  is  all  hope  utterly  extinguiflied  in  thee  ?  Alas  !  knoweft 
thou  not  his  goodnefb  f  Knoweft  thou  not  that  he  is  defirous 
thou  lliouldfl  be  faved  ;  that  he  is  ready  to  forgive  thee  all  thy 
fins?  But  thou  fliuddercft:  at  a  future  expiation*  of  thy  fins  ; 
thou  recoileft  at  the  thoughts,  that,  on  leaving  this  body,  thou 
fl^alt  go  and  fuffer,  perhaps,  for  ages.  Since  fuffer  thou  muft, 
fliouldft  thou  not  prefer  thofe  Aifl'erings,  which  fecure  thee  from 
tiamning  thyfelf  any  longer  ?  Thofe  of  this  world  bear  hard  on 
thee,  excite  violent  fits  of  impatience,  extort  murmurs  from 
tiiee,  caft  thee  into  defpair,  and  may  drive  thee  to  utter  ruin  ; 
whereas  thofe  of  a  future  ex[)iation,  by  their  purifying  virtue, 
will  totally  remove  every  caufe  of  fear.  On  making  an  atone- 
ment for  thy  fins,  thou  flialt  enjoy  God  ;  thy  fate  then  fhall  be 
beyond  all  change  ;  thy  fentencc  has  been  fulAlled.  View  there- 
fore thy  fej)aration  from  this  body  with  a  fteady  eye  ;  and  if 
thou  dreadeft  God's  julVice,  feek  in  contrition  ^ipid  penance  to 
deferve  his  clemency.' 


VI 11.  A  Colkiiicn  cf  Preternatural  Cafes  and  Ohfer nations  in  Mid- 
'    ^vifery.     By  William  Smellie,  M.  D.    Vol.  111.     B-.-o.     /V. 
6j,     Wilfon. 

THIS  volun^e  completes  the  work  in  midwifery,  propofed 
by  thedeceafed  author.  The  matter  of  it  vvascomporc<[ 
before  his  death,  and  tranfmitted  to  London  to  be  revifed  and 
publifl-ied,  as  he  had  a  few  years  before  retired  from  bufinefs  to 
Scotland.  Of  its  authenticity  there  is  hardly,  we  think,  any 
doubt  to  be  entertained,  the  cbarafltr  of  the  author  is  unlverfally 
known,  and  the  fimplicity  he  introduced  into  the  pradice  of 
ir.idwifery  will  ever  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  volume  to  page  400,  he  gives 
cafes  to  illuftrate  the  doflrines  delivered  in  the  fiift  vohiir.e  i)p- 
011  laborious  births,  &c.  Of  thefe  it  is  impofllble  for  us  to  give 
any  abftrad  ;  we  muft  refer    our  readers  to  the   book  itfelf, 

*  We  are  forry  to  fee  the  mind  of  this  amiable  princefs  dif- 
turbed  v^ith  :he  horrible  idea  of  an  imaginary  purgation. 
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ind  we  do  not  doabt  but  all  praftitioners  in  this  art  will  be  pcf. 
feffed  of,  and  carefully  ftudy.  this  work,  the  beft  fyftem  yet  pub- 
iifhed  upon  the  fubjedt. 

In  page  40Q  the  author  gives  us  cafes  of  monftrous  births.  The 
firfl  is  of  two  children  adhering  by  their  brealis  and  bellies  at 
one  fide,  with  one  common  umbilical  cord.  This,  with  many 
other  iifeful  preparations  of  the  author's,  are  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Dr.  Harvie,  his  fucceflor  in  the  teaching  of  midwifery. — The 
iecond  cafe  is  where  a  child  was  born  without  any  cranium  co- 
vering the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  only  the  coverings  of  the 
pia  and  dura  mater  upon  the  brain,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Pearce,  apothecary,  to  St.  Thomas's  hofpital.  After  thefe  he 
gives  a  variety  of  different  monftrofities  in  children,  from  the 
Philof.  Tranf.  French  Memoirs,  &c.  He  relates  three  cafes  in 
which  he  performed  the  Ca:farean  operation,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  mother  ;  but  in  all  three,  the  child  was 
dead.  He  takes  a  cafe  from  the  medical  efiays  of  Edinburgh, 
of  this  operation  being  performed  by  a  woman,  and  the  patient 
farviving.  He  inferts  alfo  a  cafe  communicated  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  performed  the  operation,  when  the 
mother  was  alive,  but  unfuccefbfuliy. 

The  next  colleftlon  of  cafes,  is.  Of  lacerations  of  the  external 
par-ts,  and  ruptures  of  the  uterus.    A  fmall  laceration  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  is  eafily  cured,  by  refl:  and  emollients,  and  conceal- 
ing the  kndHl^edge   of  the  accident  from    the  patient  herfelf. 
Great  lacerations,  where  they  extend  to  the  redum,  and  divide  its 
fphirider  j  or  if  they  lay  open  the  urethra,  or  bladder,  are  very 
feldom  cured,    without   leaving  very    troublefome  complaints- 
Ruptures  of  the  uterus,  he  informs  us,  are  generally  fatal. — In 
p.  45  5,  et  feq.  he  c;ives  inftances  of  the  bad  effefls  of  giving  too 
much,  even  of  the  moft  eafily  digefted  meat,   to  patients  foon 
after  delivery  ;  fome  ftrong   patients  may  require    a  piece   of 
chicken  or  other  eafily  digefted  food  :   but  this  is  by  no  means 
generally  to    be    praftifed.      V/omen  in    child-bed    are  often 
throvvn  into  fevers  by  the  too  liberal  ufe  of  fpirits,  &c.  as  cor- 
dials :  he  recommends  great  attention  in  this  particular,  from  the 
fatal  iiillanres  that  have  ocurred. — He  advifes   quietnefs  and 
ileep  to  women  afier  delivery,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
ignorant    people,  who  think  that  it   is   better  to   keep   them 
awake  for  fome  time  ;  which  can  only  be  neceffary  in  cafes  of 
a  profufe  flooding,  that  might  endanger  life  :  reft  and  fleep  are 
ufeful  even  in  abating  hemorrhages.     In   cafes  of  ccfti'.enefs, 
he  advifes  the  mofi  mild  glifters  ;  for  he  relates  cafes  of  danger- 
ous, even  fatal,  loofenefs,  brought  on  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
fait  to  the  glyfter.     Thefe  cafes  of  coftivenefs  are  fuch    as   ot- 
&ur  after  delivery. 7— "In.  floodings   after  delivery,  he  has  always 
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found  opiates  internally,  and  vinegar  applied  to  the  pudendum^ 
to  be  very  efficacious,  when  the  velTels  were  not  too  much  empti- 
ed :  even  the  giving  an  opiate  before  delivery,  is  very  efficacious 
in  preventing  fuch  dangerous  floodings. 

In  coll,  44.  he  gives  feveral  cafes  of  prolapfiis  of  the  vagina, 
uterus,  and  re(ftum,  with  the  methods  employed  ro  reduce  them, 
and  the  manner  of  beft  applying  the  pefl'ary. — Coll. 45.  No.  \f 
he  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  tumour  upon  a  child's  head,  from  its 
being  long  detained  in  the  paffage,  a  thing  which  frequently 
happens.  Comprefles  dipped  in  oil,  vinegar,  and  fpirirs  were 
applied  ;  but  on  the  third  day,  a  fludtuation  was  feJt  in  the  tu- 
mour, which  by  the  application  of  poultices  of  bread,  milk, 
and  a  little  oil,  was  difcufied.  He  generally  lound  thefe  tu- 
mours difperfed  in  this  way.  He  cautions  againft  the  tight  dref- 
fing  of  young  children,  as  fatal  inftances  have  arifen  from  it. 
Coll.  47  No,  I.  contains  cafes  of  convulfions  from  mould-fhot 
heads.  Convulfions  often  arife  from  the  head  of  the  child  being 
violently  prefled,  and  thereby  diftorted  :  an  endeavour  fliould  be 
made  to  reftore  it  to  its  proper  form;  bleeding  and  bliftering  he 
has  always  found  effectual  remedies  againft  convulfions.  No.  2. 
contains  cafes  of  eruptions:  the  red  gum,  as  it  is  called,  often 
appears  in  new-born  children  :  for  the  cure  of  it  he  gives  only  a 
little  rhubarb,  and  in  a  few  days  the  eruption  fcales  off. — In 
coll.  48,  he  gives  feveral  cafes  of  green  fiools  and  apthaein  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  very  furprifing  cafe  of  this|||^  difeafe,  in 
which  it  would  feem  the  whole  alimentary  canal  had  been  cover- 
ed with  apthze  :  notwithftanding,  the  child  recovered,  by  fwal- 
lowing  chicken  broth  ;  and  when  the  mouth  became  fo  fore  as 
that  the  child  could  not  fwallow,  by  giving  it  in  the  form  of 
'glyfters,  by  gargarifing  the  mouth  with  barley-water  and  mel 
rofarum,  the  application  of  a  blifter  upon  the  back,  and  fome 
abfoibent  powders  with  rhubarb,  in  a  few  days  the  thrufh  went 
off,  and  the  child  recovered. — He  finiflies  the  volume  with  cafes 
and  examples  for  young  pradlitioners  to  fhun  errors,  and  cement 
the  harmony  betwixt  male  and  female  praflitioners. 


IX,  A  Treatife  on  Fe'vers  in  general,  their  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment,l^c.  i?;- John  Hawkridge,  Surgeon.  Z'vo.  Pr.  is.  Crow- 
der. 

THIS  is  a  very  fingular  treatife.  The  author  propofes  in  his 
title  pape  to  cure  by  methods  abjolutely  nenu  ;  and,  in 
reading  over  the  pamphlet  v».e  find  nothing  which  deferves 
that  epithet  ;  the  practices  he  may  reckon  as  fuch  having  been 
long  followed  by  phyficians,  and  are  almoft  univerfally  known. 
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The  author,  however,  feems  worthy  of  commendation  for  his 
good  intentions  ;  tho'  perhaps,  had  he  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  his  cotemporaries,  this  treatife  would  never 
have  been  publifhed,  notwithfianding,  in  the  introdudion  he 
boafis,  that  '  this  traft,  tho'  fmall,  conveys  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  fevers  to  the  practitioner,  and  furnifhes  him  with  means 
to  remove  or  relieve  every  fymptom  on  a  certainty,  and  why, 
or  pronounce  danger  on  their  firA  appearance.'  And  again,  he 
fays,  *  From  the  whole  (meaning  this  treatife)  may  be  gathered 
not  only  the  properties,  or  virtues,  of  the  cortex  peruv.  but 
mercury,  and  many  other  valuable  medicines,  which  I  hope  will 
make  us  ceafe  to  fpeak  any  longer  of  their  fpecinc  ufes,  as 
their  efFeds  are  no  more  occult,    but  raanifefl  and  felf-evident/ 

On  the  firfl:  chap,  of  fevers  in  general,  nothing  particular 
need  be  obferved  ;  he  is  very  ihort,  remarking  the  principal  and 
commonly  known  attentions  in  fevers  with  no  great  accuracy. 
He  dilTiiades  from  giyflers  in  fevers,  except  when  cholic  pains, 
as  he  fays,  attended  with  an  obilrudlion  downward,  render  them 
necelfary.  The  reafon  he  gives  feems  not  very  good  ;  for  if  pro- 
per emollient  glyfters  are  given,  there  is  little  fear  of  their  bring- 
ing on  a  troublefome  looienefs,  which  he  apprehends  ;  and  be- 
fides  the  regular  ftools  they  procure,  the  relaxation  they  in- 
duce in  the  fyftem,  is  very  agreeable  and  comfortable  to  the  pa- 
tients. 

In  the  intermittent  fever,  he  recommends  the  bark,  as  it  is 
common Ij^lpven,  in  the  interval  between  the  fits,  to  the  dofe  of 
fix  drachms,  or  an  ounce.  The  only  thing  particular  in  his  giving 
the  bark  is  this,  that  he  does  not  give  any  more  of  it,  till  the 
eighth  and  ninth  days  following,  when  he  repeats  the  fame 
quantity,  one  half  to  be  taken  on  the  boe  day,  the  other 
half  the  other  day  ;  becaufe,  he  fays,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
teraper  to  return  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  it  has  been  ftop- 
ed,  unlefs  prevented  by  the  bark.  In  our  opinion,  the  patients 
had  better  take  feveral  dofes  of  the  bark  before  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day,  to  prevent  the  return  of  fits,  which  commonly  attack 
fooner,  if  at  all.  He  afferts,  that  the  common  manner  of  giving 
the  bark  its  force  is  as  accurately  known,  as  gun-powder  in 
fhooting,  to  which  he  compares  it  ;  and  that  its  virtues  arena 
longer  occult,  or  deferve  to  have  the  term  fpecific  applied  to 
them.  How  greatly  has  our  author  laboured  to  give  a  clear  ac- 
count how  the  bark  operates,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  term 
of  fpecific  ! 

In  confumptions,  he  takes  notice  of  the  common  fymptoms, 
and  gives  the  ufual  remedies  that  are  prefcribed.  In  one 
fpecies  of  confumption,  which  he  calls  dependent,  that  i;,  which 
has  followed  fome  other  diftafe,  he  diffuades  from  riding  ;  in 
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another  fpecics,  which  he  calls  ihe   independent,  he  advifjs   it, 
iho'  perhaps  it  may  be  diliicult  toafiign  the  reafon. 

He  gives  us  a  chapter  upon  what  he  calls  elefiivc  glandular  pow- 
er; which,  tho' we  have  read  twice  over,  we  can  with  difficulty 
unravel  his  meaning.  Glands  fccrete  particular  fluids  ;  one 
medicine  affefts  one  gland,  vvhilft  another  affetls  another  ;  can- 
tharides,  the  urinary  pafl'ages  ;  mercury,  the  falivary  glands. 
He  feeros  to  fuppofe  difeafes  to  arife  from  various  morbid  par- 
ticles, of  which  ioiiie  are  fuited  to  pafs  ofi'by  one  gland,  fome  by 
another  ;  therefore,  if  we  give  medicines  fuited  to  ilimuiate  differ- 
ent glands,  we  are  fure  of  having  all  the  morbid  particles  expell- 
ed :  thus  in  fcorbutic  cafes  '  does  not  the /Ay/^aa«  join  cathartics, 
tiiaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  frequently  aromatics  together,  by 
which  means  feveral  fecretions  are  moved  at  one  and  the  fan)e 
time,  the  offending  caufe  evacuated  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
its  particles  being  fuited  to  fuch  or  fuch  fecretions,  and  to  much 
more  purpofe  than  ftrong  purgatives  alone  at  intervals  ?'  In  this 
manner  he  fills  up  this  chapter,  to  which  he  fubjoins  another, 
containing  the  common  rules  for  bleeding  in  fevers  ;  the 
•whole  wrote  in  an  inaccurate,  and,  in  many  places,  fcarceintellj- 
gible  language. 


X.  A  Jhcrt  EJ/ay  en  that  tcrmenting  Diforder  the  Rheumaiifm, 
Wherein  is  Jhe-iun,  the  Origin  and  Caujes  of  that  ^^einptr^  \3c. 
By  N.  Maillard,  Surgeon.      2ivo.     Fr.  is.     Johnfon. 

'"I""  HE  author  publifhes  this  pamphlet  to  inform  us,  that  he 
X  is  poflelfcd  of  a  remedy  for  the  rheumatifm,  not  indeed 
fuch  a  remedy  as  we  have  for  many  difeafes,  that  judicioufly  appli- 
ed according  to  particular  times  and  circumflances  of  the  difeafe, 
will  for  the  moft  part  remove  fuch  difeafes  ;  but  a  medicine 
that  is  infallible.  Whatever  time  of  the  difeafe  it  is  applied  we 
may  expeft,  nay  depend,  on  a  fudden  cure,  tho'  the  diforder 
may  have  bafSed  all  the  efforts  of  the  iredical  tribe  for  years. 
In  one  night,  or  at  moft  in  a  few  days,  rheumatifms,  which  had 
continued  even  years,  have  by  this  medicine  been  entirely  re- 
moved ;  as  may  be  found  among  the  cafes  of  patients  inferted  at 
the  end  of  the  pamphlet. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  medicines  have  been  difcovered, 
whofc  powers  in  curing  dileafes  have  been  in  a  manner  fpeci- 
fic,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion  ;  the  further  difeovery 
of  fuch  adlive  medicines  (liould  be  diligently  purfued,  and,  if 
any  perfon  is  lucky  enough  to  make  fuch  difcoveries,  we  would 
willingly  allow  him  both  the  honour  and  pecuniary  profits  that 
might  aiifc   front  them  ;  but  we  would  not  h  readily  graur, 
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fhat  every  upftart  empiric  fhoiild  enjoy  himfelf  in  the  deceit^ 
he  endeavours  to  draw  the  public  into.  To  return  to  the  fub'- 
Jedl  of  the  prelent  efTay  :  Before  we  had  done  reading  it,  we 
were  frequently  at  the  point  of  throwing  the  pamphlet  from  us^ 
being  fo  much  provoked  at  the  matter  it  contained,  and  the 
faulty  ftile  in  which  that  was  communicated.  The  author  pre- 
tends to  give  us  an  account  of  the  rheumatifm,  its  origin,  and 
fcaufes ;  which  he  does  with  very  little  judgment;  what  is  accurate 
being  almoft  literally  borrowed  fromlbme  former  author.  Kis  difl 
tinftion  of  arthrires  and  rheumatifm  is  very  lafne  ;  he  endea- 
vours to  difcriminate  the  fpecies  of  pain  in  the  two  difeafe*, 
which  Sydenham  had  left  rather  vague.  The  kind  of  pain  felt. 
in  the  arthriies  he  defcribes  entirely  from  that  author  :  the  pain 
of  the  rheumatifm  he  himfelf  fays  is  accompanied  with  tenfion, 
oppiefiion,  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and  eoldnefs,  without  any  con- 
fj>icuous  tumour  or  lediicfs;  how  little  this  accords  with  the 
pain  generally  felt  in  the  acute  rheuaiatifni,  the  ir.ofl  ignoxanc 
know, 

V/hal  is  ufeful  in  the  firfl^  chapter  is  borrowed  very  injudic?- 
oufly  from  other  authors,  interfperfed  with  matter  of  his  own* 
of  not  n!uch  importance.  In  the  fecond  chapter  we  expeded  to* 
find  fomething  new,  as  it  is  intitled  the  Author's  Obfer-va.iom. 
We  expefted  here  fome  fagacious  fafts  and  obfervations  on  this 
tormenting  dijeafe^  that  might  have  efcaped  the  obfervation 
of  others.  How  greatly  were  we  difappointed,  when  we  found 
it  taken  up  with  telling  us,  that  medicines  had  now  beerl 
found  for  cancers,  fevers,  and  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  and 
that  he  hadj  at  length,  difcovered  a  moft  certain  one  for  the 
rheumatifm,  notwithflanding  the  malice  and  detraftion  of  a 
thoufand  enemies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  has  this 
remarkable  paragraph. 

*  If  I  fhould  fwell  out  this  little  treatife  to  a  folio,  there  could 
be  no  more  faid,  than  what  has  been  obferved  concerning  the 
rheumatifm.  As  for  the  fymptoms,  they  are  befi:  known  to  the 
patients,  and  the  diagnollic  and  prognoftic  will  avail  little  tqs 
thofe  readers  for  whom  this  is  intended.' 

The  laft  chapter  is  intended  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  virtues 
of  his  medicine,  by  producing  cafts  oi  eminent  thrend- makers  and 
bojiers,  &c.  cured  by  it.  The  cafes  are  in  general  inaccurate, 
and  thofe,  the  dates  of  v.'hofe  cures  are  mentioned,  are  about 
two,  three,  or  four  years  ago  ;  fo  that  one  would  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  medicine  ^6  much  boafted  of  here  has  fallen  in- 
to difrepute  ;  and  that  this  pamphlet  is  a  feeble  effort  to  regaia 
its  reputation.  The  cafe  of  one  of  the  patients  is  very  remark- 
able. A  woman  was  afHitled  with  the  fciatic  for  an  year  and 
a  half,  in  fuch  a  violent  degree,  that  llie  was  conftrained  fo 
drag  her  leg  after  her  when  fhe  attempted  to  walk  ;   (he  cculd 
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fw)d  no  relief  in  the  roinmon  methods  ;  but  In  on;  night's  ti:n?, 
by  the  applicaiion  of  fiis  mtdiciiie,  the  fciafic  vaiiilhed,  as  he  fays, 
and  gave  way  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the  reme iy.  Cafe  lo. 
Ji  little  lefj^^  fiirprifing.  A  woman  that  had  a  lumbago  for  a 
lon^'  time  fo  violent,  that  {hi  was  compelled  to  walk  Aith  her 
liead  and  Body  indined  downwards,  was  cured  in  one  night  by 
this  furpiiilng  medicine,  which  we  may  iiirely  call,  as  he  does 
the  Peruvian  bark,  ijfi  emphadc  drug.  Such  is  t!ie  fubftance 
of  this  pamphlet.  ,  We  would  advife  Mr.  Maillard,  and  all 
who  atte;iipt  to  intrude  their  noflv'ims  on  the  public,  to  write 
in  a  more  agreeable  and  intelligible  llile,  which  will  probably 
be  of  no  little  fcrvice  in  vending  their  medicines. 

XI.  Experimental  EJJIj\s  on  ihe  fnilo^virg  Si'hje^s.  I,  On  the  Fer- 
mentation of  Aii7ncntary  Mixtures,      II.  On  the  Na:ure    and  Pro- 

-  perlies  of  Fixed  Air.  III.  On  the  rejpe£li've  Poiuen^  and  Manner 
of  Aciing,  of  the  different  Kinds  (fAntfeptia.  IF.  On  the  Scur-vyy 
nuith  a  Prcpr>fjlfor  trying  ns'W  Methods  to  pre-vent  or  cure  the  fame,- 
ntSca.  V.  On  the  DiJJolvent  Fo-joer  of  ^uick-Li?ne.  ^' David 
Macbride,  Surgeon.     'Svo.     Pr.  5^.       Millar. 

THE  Higeniou<!  anther  of  thefe  Eflays  has  given  the  pub* 
lie  a  fet  of  curious    experiments  and    ufelul  reflexions; 
and  tho'  the  different  fubjefts  of  them  may  at  fiiftview  appear 
of  a  very  detached  nature,  yet  the  reader,    either  by  perufing 
the  following  account,  or,  by  having  recourfe  to  tR'^  book  itfelf, 
wlil  foon  be  convinced  of  the  ftridl  relation  of  one  to  the  other. 
Fixed  air,  the  principal    fubjeift  of  thefe  ediiys,  is   very  little 
underilood  by  the  gener^liry  of  chemifls   or  phyficians  :   though 
the  nature  and  ^oc^e  of  the  properties  of  this  body  was  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  late  worthy    Dr.  Kales;  yet  his  doftrines  on  this 
fubjed,   founded  on  experiment,    are    very  little  Gultivated;  or 
even  attended  to  by  the  Britifh,  and  Hill  lefs  by  foreign  phyficians; 
About  ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Black,  prof'eiror  of  chemiftry  at  Glaf- 
gbw,   publifhed  a  differtation  for  a  degree   in  phyfic  ;  wherein, 
by  a  great  number  of  accurate  and  convincing  experiments,  he 
proved,  that  air  of  a  particular  kind  entered  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  many  bodies;  that  bodies  pofleffed  different  degrees  of 
attradion  for  this  air:  therefore,  if  a  body  already  united  to  air 
V/as  joined   to  another  deprived  of  its  air,   if  this  laft  fubflancs 
had  a  Irronger  attrafcion  to  the  fixed  air  than  the  former,    th2 
air  would  immediately  leave  thefirft  to  join  the  laft ;    that   bo- 
dies had  different  properties,  according  to  the  abfence  or  pre- 
fcnceof  this  air,  Sec.     Hence  many  formerly   inexplicable  phse- 
^  nomena  in  chemiltry,  are  eafily  and  fatisfadorlly  refolved,  and  a 
road  chalked  out  for  greatly  improving  this  fcience.     This  dif- 
fertation of  Dr.  Black's  was  put  into  Englifh  (at  leall  that  part 
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q\\\  regarding  fixed  air)  and  pMoliilied  in  the  Phyfical  and  Li- 
terary Efiays  by  a  Tociety  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Macbride  has 
purfued  the  (anie  experimental  plan  of  enquiry,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  but  more  extenfively  ;  and  the  rciuit  of  it  is  prefented  to 
the  public,  of  which  we  now  enter  on  the  account. 

EiTay  I.  On  the  Fermentation  of  Alimentary  Mixtures. — The 
digertion  of  the  aliment  which  thisellViy  is  intended  to  illuftrate, 
has  been  a  fubjedt  much  canvailed  both  amofig  the  ancients  and 
moderns;  even  almofi  all  the  opinions  of  the  latter   had  parti- 
fans  among  the  former.     Hippocrates,  and  Galen  maintained, 
that  forrewhat  fimiiar  to  the   culinary  preparation  of  our   vic- 
tuals by  heat,  went  on  in  the  (lomach.      After  thefe  had  retain- 
ed their   high  rank  almoft  unmoleiled  in  the   fchools  of  phyfic, 
for  a  long  time,  the  chemills  fuccceded:    they  held,   that  digef- 
tion  depended  upon  fermentation,  a  chemical  procefb ;  and  inlike 
manner,  all  the  changes  in  the  body  had  fomething  analagous  to 
them  in  their  wonderful  art.     Hence  fermentation,  as  the  caufe 
of  digeftion,  was  adopted  in  the  fchpols,  but  fo  poorly  fupported 
by  them,  that  it  foon   gave  way  to  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
phyficians:    thefe  alledged,  that    digeftion  was  accomplifiied  by 
the  trituration  which  the  aliment  fuffered  in  theflomach  from  its 
mufcular  coats.     In  one  fet  of  animals,   there   is  fonne  appear- 
ance of  trituration  by  a  mufcular  power  affixing  in  a  fmall  degree. 
In  other  animals,  their  native  heat  we  would   fufpeft  as  infuffi- 
cicnt  to  bring  on  or  maintain  a  fermentation  that  would  refolve 
the  texttire  of  the  bodies  tlj^ey  live  on.     Our  author  takes   the 
only  way    to  arrive   at  the  difccvcry   of   truth  in  this  matter,- 
and  fix  the  wavering  fyftems  of  phyllclogifts ;  we  mean,  the  me» 
thod  by  experiments,  which  cannot  be  too  much  purfued.' 

The  firft  thing  our  careful  experimenter  enquires  into,  is  a- 
proof  of  fomewhat  generated  during  the  firft  ftage  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  fermentation  proceeds ;'  for  this 
purpofe  he  prepares  ^\x  mixtures  of  bread  and  water,  and  thefe 
joined  to  different  animal  and  vegetaTjle  matters.  The  authoc 
has  forgot  to  mention  the  quantity  of  the  two  firft,  but  we  ima- 
gine, there  were  four  ounces  of  each.  '  Thefe  mixtures, 
being  put  into  phials  not  clofely  ftopped,  were  all  placed  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  on  the  top  of  a  fand  furnace,  whertiit 
a  retort  was  at  work,  on  a  procefs  which  required  a  continual 
fire  for  three  or  four  days.'  We  are  very  far  from  criticifl ng- 
fmall  faults  that  every  author  may  fall  into  :  if  we  fiiould  hap- 
pen to  mention  them,  it  is  not  from  any  malicious  cavilling  dif- 
pofition;  but  that,  in  a  fecond  edition  of  the  work,  they 
may  be  correfted,  and  the  public  benefited.  In  making 
exeerim-enis,    great   accuracy,  calmnefs,    and  fagacity    is    re- 
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quired,  and  not  only  in  making  them,  butalfo  in  commnnicat- 
iog  thtm  to  the  public.  From  the  nature  of  our  office,  we  arc 
forced  to  obferve  the  inaccuracy  of  the  heat  mentioned  in  the 
above  paragraph,  a  moJtrate  degree  of  heat.  Above,  or  below,  the 
human  heat?  Was  that  heat  always  equal  during  the  four  days? 
or,  laltly,  were  all  the  phials  in  an  uniform  degree  of  heat? — He 
gives  a  fynoptical  table  of  the  different  appearances  in  thefc  mix- 
tures, at  different  times.  The  general  progrefs  of  the  fermenta- 
tion he  defcribes  in  the  following  words  :  *  In  three  or  four  hours 
the  iniefline  motion  was  evident  j  and  foon  after,  all  the  folid  part 
of  the  mixtures  rofe  to  the  top  ;  bubbles  of  air,  and  athickfcum, 
formed  on  the  furface  ;  a  vapour,  with  fome  dcgreeof  pungency, 
and  which  extinguifhed  fire,  now  began  todifcharge  itfelf,  and  the 
peculiar  fmell  of  ihe  feveral  ingredients  having  gradually  gone  off", 
a  fweetifli  kind  of  flavour,  in  fome  of  the  mixtures  not  unlike  that 
of  fenugreek-feed,  fucceeded  to  it;  while  the  motion  becoming 
very  bdfk,  little  pieces  of  the  folid  matter  every  moment  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  phials. 

*  This  intefiine  motion  continued  for  the  periods  exprefied  in 
the  table  ;  and  by  the  time  that  it  had  ceafed,  the  mixtures 
were  clear,  great  fhare  of  what  formerly  floated  having  now 
fallen  down  ;  they  were  alfo  perfeftly  fweet,  and  fuch  of  them 
as  were  committed  to  diftillation,  fent  over  a  water,  or  phlegm, 
with  a  flight  degree  of  pungency,  and  of  the  fame  fweetifh  fmeli 
of  the  mixtures,  excepting  one,  that  had  a  little  of  the  rancid, 
or  cheefy  flavour.' 

From  his  finding  a  fweet  liquor  produced  in  thefe  mixtures, 
he  objefts  to  the  common  divifion  of  fermentation,  into  that  of 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrefadlive  ;  would  rather  have  the  ftages 
marked  by  numbers  i,  2,  3,  or,  by  the  terras,  fweet,  four,  pu- 
trid. The  fweet,  he  would  fubdivide  into  two  fpecies ;  that 
which  produced  a  fweet,  pungent,  inebriating  liquor,  and  that 
which  produces  a  fweet,  (i.  e.  fvveet  as  oppofed  to  four  and  pu- 
trid) not  inebriating  liquor.  We  would  not  differ  much  about 
terms,  if  they  are  fufficient  to  convey  diftinft  and  clear  ideas; 
but  perhaps  there  is  really  four  ftages  of  fermentation  here, 
and  probably  the  generation  of  a  fweet,  necelTarily  preceded 
that  of  an  inebriating  liquor,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  ob- 
ferved  in  fufficiently  large  quantities  :  but  this  by  the  way,  as 
we  fhall  not  here  enter  into  difcufl"ionsof  that  nature. 

fn  one  of  the  phials  in  the  above  experiments,  he  fufpended 
a  piece  of  putrid  mutton,  fo  as  to  be  afted  upon  only  by  the  va- 
pour arifing  from  the  mixture  ;  another  piece  of  putrid  muttoa 
he  immerfed  into  one  of  the  fermenting  mixtures ;  they  were 
both  rendered  fweet.  The  vapour  that  arifes  from  thefe  mix- 
tures feems  to  be  air,  but  air  of  diffierent  properties  from  com- 
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ition  atmofpherical  air  ;  extinguifhing  fiame,  and,  as  we  fhall 
find  afterwards,  animal  life  too.  The  next  fet  of  experiments 
was  to  the  number  of  21,  bread,  faliva,  animal,  and  vegetable 
fubftances,  mixed  varioufly  together;  but  they  were  very  impro- 
perly managed  in  refpeft  to  heat :  however,  the  appearances  at 
different  times  in  them  he  gives  in  a  table.  From  thefe  experi- 
ments he  propofes  his  theory  of  digeftion  :  '  The  food,  divided 
hy  majiicaiion,  and  mixed  with  xhcjalfva^  is  fitted  for  beginning 
the  intejiine  motion  very  foon  after  the  alimentary  fubitances  are 
received  into  the  ftomach  j  this  motion  being  raifed  by  the  tem- 
perate warmth  of  the  place,  by  the  remains  of  the  former  meal, 
and  by  the  fermentative  power  of  the/a/ii/a  and  gajlric  juice. 
The  firfl:  effeft  of  this  motion,  is,  to  throw  up  to  the  furface  the 
folid  part  *  of  the  alimentary  mixture;  which  foon  agairt 
fubfiding,  the  air  which  buoyed  up  the  folid  particles  having 
efcaped,  the  union  of  thefe  is  prefently  deftroyed,  and  the 
whole  mixed  with  the  digeftive  fluids  ;  this  intimate  mixture 
being  much  aflifted  and  completed  by  the  agitation  caufed  by 
the  periftaltic  motion,  by  the  alternate  preffure  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  continual  pul- 
fation  of  the  neighbouring  large  blood -velTels. 

'Thus  the  aliment  pafleth  on  from  \\\t  JiomachmXo  the  duodt-' 
fium,  and  through  the  long  traft  ot  t\\t  fmalhr  inteftines  ;  where 
having  its  original  nature  entirely  changed,  by  tlie  admixture  of 
the  bile^w^  pancreatic  '}\i\ce^  but  chiefly  by  the  fermenting  motion, 
which  dill  continues  going  on,  the  feversl  kinds  of  food  are  all 
blended  and  mixed  together  into  one  mild,  fweet,  and  nutritious 
liquor,  now  in  brifk  fermentation,  called  ckjle.  This  chyle,  (o 
compounded,  is  taken  up  by  millions  of  little  abforbent  vefTels, 
fully  charged  with  the  fubtle,  atfllve,  antifeptic  fpirit,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  receptacle;  where,  and  in  the  thoracic  dud,  it  is  fur- 
ther mixed  with  great  quantities  of  lymph^  and,  after  no  very 
Jong  courfe,  is  poured  into  one  of  the  large  veins,  in  order  to 
communicate  its  inteftine  motion  to  the  blood,  to  prevent  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putrefaftion,  and  to  repair  the 
wafte  which  our  bodies,  every  moment  of  our  lives,  muft  necef- 
farily  fuftain.'  The  difficulties  that  appear  here  in  refpeft  to 
his  making  fuch  a  free  ufe  of  air,  or  his  antifeptic  fpirit,  he  en- 
deavours to  clear  up  in  the  fecond  effay.  In  other  refpefts,  his 
theory  is  the  fame  as  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  moderns. 

The  fecond  Effay  is  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  fixed 
air.  In  this  he  prefents  us  with  a  great  many  accurate,  curious, 
and  ufeful  experiments ;  bur  thefe  it  isimpoffible  to  detail  here; 
we  muft  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  Effay  itfelf,  and  fhall  on- 
■ ^ 

*  This  may  be  obferved  in  eruftations  after  a  hearty  meal, 
as  our    author  takes  nptice. 
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ly  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable  things  in  palling.  Saliva, 
added  to  a  fermentable  mixture,  brought  on  tlie  fermentation 
Jboiier  than  it  would  have  come  on  without  it.  A  portion  of 
rum  added  retarded  the  commenrement  of  the  fermentation, 
but  when  it  once  began,  the  motion  in  the  mixture  was  brifl:er, 

and  its  courfe  was  fooner  over  than  without  this  addition. ■ 

Experiment  4.  Two  ounces  of  caudle  made  of  oaten-gruel, 
Lifbon  white-wine  and  fugar,  with  a  little  lemon  juice,  was  put 
into  one  phial,  and  the  fame  quanity  of  candle  and  two  drachms 
offaliva,  into  another  ;  the  fermentatory  motion  in  the  la(t  be- 
gan i/nmediately,  never  beca.ne  bii/k,  and  ccafed  in  about  four- 
teen hours:  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  was  extradted  at  firft ;  the 
former  without  the  faliva,    never   rtiewed  any  figns  of  motion. 

*  Hence  we  fee  the  re.afon,  (fays  he)  why  this  fort  of  caudle  fits 
fo  li;;!it  with  people  whofe  bowels  are  apt  to  give  too  much  way 
toduiend:ng_//j//Yj;  fuch  as  lying-in  women,  and  perfons  in  fe- 
verifh  diforders.'  From  Experiment  7.  it  appears,  that  honey 
is  much  lefs  fermentable,  niixed  with  animal  fubflances  than 
fugar,  and  this  Ia(l  lefs  fo  than  common  wort  ;  he  thence  rea- 
fons,  '  Perhaps  tbofe  dillurbances  in  the  bowels,  which  are  of- 
ten obfervcd  in  people  of  delicate  and    very   irritable  conftitu- 

•  ions,  after  the  \.\\t  of  honey,  are  occafioned  by  this  rcfraftory 
quality,  fince  it  may  lie  a  confjderable  time  undilTolved  in  the 
llomach,  and  there  aQ  as  a  ftimulatlng  fait.'  Experiment  9. 
!j8y  transferring  air,  arifing  from  different  fermenting  bodies,  to 
the  cauilic  volatile  alkali,  or  the  volatile  fpirits,  made  with  quick 
lime,  which  does  not  cfFervefce  with  acids,  it  became  mild,  and 
efferverfced  brifkly  with  acids.  He  gives  the  reafon  of  quick- 
lime rc.*?dering  this  alkali  caultic,  in  its  preparation  from  fal  am- 
moniac ;  it  is  nothing  more,  than  that  the  quick-lime  being 
deprived  of  air  in  calcination,  and  having  a  itronger  attradion 
to  tb.e  acid  than  the  volatile  alkali  has,  on  being  joined  to  the 
lal  ammoniac,  it  diflodges  the  alkali,  which  being  volatile, 
comes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  the  quick-lime  having  no  air, 
can  give  none  to  the  alkali ;  hence  it  is  cauftic,  not  effervefcing, 
as  e.Terveicence  arifes  from  the  detachment  of  air.  He  fpeaks 
of  the  quick-lime's  detaining  the  fixed  air  of  the  crude  fait ; 
this  we  do  not  underftand,  as  not  knowing  any  experiment  in 
proof  of  this  air  in  the  crude  fait.  Be  that  as  it  will,  in  cafes 
where  the  volatile  alkali  is  united  to  an  acid  of  fuch  a  fixed  na- 
ture, as  to  allow  the  alkali  to  rife  in  dillillation,  leaving  the 
acid  behind;  the  alkali  there  comes  over  in  a  cauflic,  non-ef- 
Jervefcent  Itate,  which  is  a  proof,  that  no  fixed  air  adhered  to 
that  co:4ijKn:i;d  fait,  and  probably  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  fal- 
ammonia^.  Experiment  13.  Ihows  the  fermentation  that  takes 
place  upon  a  mixture  of  powder  of  the  bark,  offaliva,  and  af- 
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ttrvvards  upon  the  addition  of  bile,  on  which  there  was  a  readv 
fermentation  :  from  hence  he,  would  account  for  rhe  operation  of 
bark  ;  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  this  experiment,  carelefbiy  ma- 
naged, fufficient  for  a  proof  of  the  operation  of  ihe  baric  in  a  liv- 
ing i-'ody.  AftcrExperinnent  i  5.heenters  intorhedifpute,  whether 
air  exirts  in  the  blood  ?  This  he  maintains  in  the  afnrniative  ; 
and  that  it  exifts  in  fuch  a  flare  as  to  be  a  counterballance  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere,  dilating  or  contr3(Sing  according  f» 
the  different  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  external  air  expref- 
fed  by  our  barometer.  From  EKperinnent  17  to  21,  inclufive, 
the  putrefaftlon  of  bodies  in  vacuiini  is  tried.  In  a  [)artial  va- 
cuum an  animal  fubfiance  putrifies  very  foon,  in  a  perfect, 
will  keep  much  longer ;  bur,  as  he  fays  himfelf,  thefe  ex[)cri- 
^iients  deferve  repetition.  Experiment  22  to  25,  inclufive,  is 
with  the  teftarea:  they  all  promoted  patrefaftion,  except  earth  of 
alum,  which  he  attributes,  with  a  great  dt-ai  of  reafon,  to  per- 
•haps  fo'Tie  portion  of  acid  adherine.  We  are  forry  to  fee,  that  in 
fome  of  thefe  experin.ents,  he  emjjloys  compounds,  vhere  he 
Ihould  haveufed  fimples.  Experiment  2''-,  to  Experiment  34, 
inclufive,  are  to  pr'>ve  that  putrid  fuhflances  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  .regarded  as  a'kaline:  his  experiments  fliovv 
the  exigence  of  the  volatile  alkali  in  putrid  b.'ood  ;  but  ia 
refpeft  to  gall,  if  it  exifls,  which  there  is  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, it  poffelfes  different  properties  from  thofe  of  (lie  com- 
mon volatile  alkali,  and  feems  to  have  a  weaker  attraftion  than 
it  to  acids.  I 

Effay  III.  On  the  refpeflive  power  of  antifeptics. — He  be- 
gins with  the  X\'\A  of  the  antifepric  power  of  fahne  bodies,  of 
Vv'hich  Dr.  Pri:^gle  has  given  formerly  an  acturate  acount. 
The  firll  expe.iment  is  with  acjds^  He  took  thofe  of  vitr'ol, 
fea-falt,  tartar,  with  vinegar  g.nd  lemon-juice,  diluted  all  nearly 
to  a  fimilar  ftrength ;  thefe  all  prert;rved  morion  fwtet  four 
days,  the  time  of  the  ex^ieriment,  except  the  acid  of  tartar,  in 
which  the  mutton  began  to  putrify  the  third  day.  Alkalis  and 
neutral  (alts,  of  which  he  tried  Xfio,  fpiritus  mindertri  and  vitrio- 
iated  tartar,  all  fhowed  antifepric  virtues.  He  did  not  make 
any  experiments  upon  aftringents,  rcfmous  b-dies,  and  the 
others  Dr.  Pringle  had  tried.  The  reafon  of  the  antifepric 
power  of  faline  and  refmons  bodies,  be  gives  in  thefe  vvoids  : 
'  AW  faline  bodies  have  a  firong  affinity  vvi;h  fxed  air  ;  and  like- 
wife  rfjinous  bodies  are  mnft  tenacious  oi  fixed  air ^  for  they  are  only 
foluble  in  water  when  deprived  thereof;  and  kence  the  antijeptic 
a'/V/w/- of  .2// thefe  fubffances  3  for  th^y  are  all  of  them  capable 
of  fuch  extremely  minute  divifion,  that  their  particles  can 'mofi: 
iCsfily  penetrate  into  any  animal,  or  vegetable  body.Vand  there, 
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immediately  join  thcmrelves  to  xht fixed  air  of  thofe  bodies,  nvherg 
remaining,  they  do,  like  the  lime,  when  divided  and  diflblved  in 
water,  keep  back  pnfrefat'^iion  by  prfvmibig  the  intejiine  motion^ 
and  rtjhuining  \\\^Jii^bt  o(  ihc  fixtfd eiir,^  This  rationale  feems  to 
be  fomewhai  ftratigc  ;  refuious  bodies  feem  to  have  in  their 
compofition  a  good  quantiry  of  air,  and  we  do  not  know  any  ex- 
periment that  has  the  k-aft  tendency  to  prove  thatcamphire  has 
any  attra(aion  to  fi^fcd  air,  proportionable  to  its  great  antifeptic 
jjowcr.  The  author  goes  on  in  Experiment  6.  to  a  fet  of  ex- 
periments for  reftoring  fweetnefsto  putrid  mutton.  The  acids 
of  vitriol,  fea-falt,  vinegar,  and  juice  of  lemons,  all  manifefied 
a  power  of  this  kind.  Alkalies  Teemed  alfo  to  poffefs  this 
power  in  a  ftrong  degree;  bdt  the  volatile  alkali  communicated 
fuch  a  flavour  to  the  mutton,  that  boiling  even  would  not  de- 
i^roy  it.  Neither  vitriolated  tartar  uor  fjiiritus  mina'ereri  gave 
Aveetncfs  ;  allringent?,  limcvvater,  ardent  fpirits,  decoflion  of 
bark,  valerian,  and  infulion  of  chamomile  flowers,  were  equally 
ineflicacious  in  reftoring  f^vectnefs.  But  a  piece  of  piitrid  muttoa 
being  innneifed  in  the  vapour,  or  liquor  of  fermenting  melaffes 
walb,  was  foon  fvveeteued,  and  acquired  a  firmnefs  at  the 
fame  time.  The  mutton  rendered  fweet  by  acids,  upon  being 
boiled  fell  all  to  pieces,  not  depending  upon  its  being  over  boil- 
ed, but  probably,  as  he  fays,  on  the  acids  having  dilTolved  a 
part  of  the  earth  of  the  anicnal  fubftance.  Putrid  flefii  he  finds 
rendered  fweet  by  effcrvefcing  mixtures  of  acid  and  alkali. 

After  thefe  experiments,  the  author  goes  on  to  take  notice  of 
the  fcurvy,  and  the  method  of  curing  it  by  a  plentiful  fupply  of 
frefh  vegetables  J  and  proceeds  to  make  the  grand  application  of 
inaoy  of  the  preceding  experiments.    All  fubrtances  in  fermenta^ 
tion  yield  a  quantity  of  fixed  air;  frefli  vegetables  furnifh  this  ia 
great  abundance,  and  from  their  furnifhing  this  fo  copioufly,  he 
thinks  their  virtue  in  curing  the  fcurvy  depends.    If  this  be  the 
cafe,  any  matter  that  would  fupply  to  the  body  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  this  air  might  be   ufed  as  a  cure  for  this  difeafe,    when 
frcfli  vegetables  are  not  to  he  procured.     This  fubftance  he  has 
thought  of,  and  goes  on,  in  the  next  efTay,  to  inform  us   what 
it  is. 

In  Eflay  IV.  tlie  author  informs  his  readers  what  he  thinks 
rnight  be  ufed  in  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy,  when  frefh  vegetables  can- 
not be  had  ;  this  is  wort  made  from  malt.  The  malt  might  eafily 
be  carried  to  fea,  where  it  would  remain  good  a  long  time.  He 
gives  particular  diredions  of  the  manner  of  preparing  the  wort, 
and  food  of  it;  recommending  it  earneftly  to  all  perfons  that 
have  an  opportuni'y  of  trying  a  method  that  bids  fo  fair  for  fuc- 
cefs,  to  put  it  in  execution. — Honey,  melnfTes,  or  fugar,  may 
fupply  t';e  place  of  ipalt, — In  tbis  ^flay  he  recommends   a  re- 
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gular  and  uniform  cloathing  for  the  navy  as  for  the  army  ;  as 
cleanlinefs  in  Tailors  would  undoubtedly  prevent  many  difeafes 
they  are  fubjeft  to.  He  fubjoins,  as  an  appendix  to  this,  an 
extraft  from  the  works  of  Woodall  (an  old  Englifn  furgeon) 
upon  the  fcurvy,  which  he  defcribes  very  well,  giving  a  good  and 
diftinft  method  of  cure. 

Effay  V.  treats  of  the  diflolvent  power  of  quick-lime.     Dr. 
Black,  in  his  treatife,  had  fully  proved  the  effefls  of  fixed  air 
upon  this  body  ;  that  being  united  with  it,  it  became  infoluble 
in  water,  efftrvefcent  with  acids  ;  in  Ihort,  became  what  it  was 
before,  i.  e.  calcarious  earth.     Our  ingenious  author  wanted  to 
render  thefe  effct\s  of  air  vifible  to  the^eye,  which  he  ealily  ac- 
ccmplifbed,  by  transferring  air  from  an  effervefcent  mixture  into 
lime-water;  upon  which  it  grew  turbid,  a  matter  was  precipitat- 
ed to  the  bottom,  which  by  its  effervefcency  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  manifefted  itfelf  to  be  calcarious  earth.     He  propofes 
the  making  an  artificial  fulphureous  water,  by  diiTolving  fulphur 
in  water  by  means  of  quick-lime,  precipitating   the  quick-lime 
by  the  addition  of   air,  and   diluting  the  folution  to  a  proper 
ftrength.      This,   he   fays,    refembles    the  natural  fulphureous 
waters  in  tafte,  fmell,  tranfparency,  and  not  liable  to  fuffer  any 
precipitation  by  acids ;  but  it  differs  from  the  natural  in   this, 
that  a  fixed  alkali  renders  it  turbid.     By  transferring  air  to  a 
folution  of  foap,  the  oily  part  feparated  ;   the  cementing  princi- 
ple, as  he  fays,  being  reflored  to  the  oil :  but  is  there  not  fome 
reafon   to  believe,   that  the  air  transferred,  by  uniting  with  the 
alkali,  rendered  it  fo  mild,  as  to  make  it  incapable  to  retain  its 
mixture  longer  with  the  oil?     Camphire   he  dilTolved  in  lime- 
water,  and  though  he  precipitated  the  lime,  the  camphire  ftill 
remained  difiblved  ;  nor  could  he  find  any  method  to  feparate 
the  camphire;   myrrh,   gum  guiacum,  afa  foetida,  &C.  yielded 
itrong  folutions  in  lime-water,  which  do  not  become  turbid  oa 
the  addition  of  water,   as  the  fpirituous  tinftures  of  thofe  fub- 
/tances. 

As  lime-water  had  the  lime  precipitated  by  any  thing  that 
yielded  fixed  air,  he  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  teft  of  fub.^ances  con- 
taining fixed  air,  that,  if  the  lime  was  precipitated  upon  the 
addition,  he  concluded  fuch  a  fubftance  had  furniOied  air  to 
the  lime.  This,  though  not  a  jufi  criterion,  might  fuffice  in 
the  cafes  he  employed  it.  Brown  fugar  and  recent  juices  of  vege- 
tables threw  down  precipitates  from  lime-water;  refined  fi)gar 
fcarce  any.  Fermented  liquors,  after  feveral  hours,  precipitated 
only  a  very  little.  Urine  makis  a  precipitation  :  hence  he  takeg 
fiotice  of  the  fmall  benefit  we  are  to  hope  for  from  lime-water, 
as  a  lythontriptic,  feeing  the  lime  is  detached  from  the  water, 
by  the  uripe  and  ©any  ojher  bodies  i:  muit  meet  with,  before  it 
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gets  at  the  urinary  pafTages  ;  and  obferves,  that  our  chief  depen- 
dence for  a  folverit  of'  the  lione  mufl  be  on  the  cau/lic  alkalis, 
properly  fheathed.  Perfpirable  matter  from  the  lungs, fweat,  ix^'^\ 
blood,  craflarricntum  of  blood,  milk  from  the  breafl:,  all  preci- 
pitated a  little  from  linre-watcr.  Saliva,  bile,  ferum  of  blood, 
hardly  gave  any  effcrvefcing  precipitate.  He  makes  feveral 
ufeful  remarks  upon  thefe  experiments  ;  but  we  fhall  only 
mention  that  on  the  gout.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
gouty  conftitutions,  the  juices  are  too  much  loaded  with  fixed 
air,  '  which  not  only  impairs  the  abforber.t  power  of  the  digef- 
tive  fluids,  but  alfo  difi/ofeth  the  earthy  and  falifie  particles  of 
the  blood,  to  run  into  concretions,  whicli  obilrnft  and  t»ar  the 
Imall  vefTels  wherein  they  happen  to  be  imparled. 

*  If  this  be  the  real  condition  of  the  fluids  in  gouty  conftitu- 
tions,  lime-water,  or  the  cauJiic  alkali,  would  promife  fair  to  be 
excellent  antarthrkics;  and  perhaps  th%  benefits  which  accrue  to 
patients,  from  the  ufe  of  certain  waters,  may  arife,  in  great 
meafiire,  from  thefe  waters  containing  an  earthy  matter  diflblv- 
ed  therein,  Hjoid  of  fixed  air,  and  which  have  an  abforbent 
power,  like  what  is  ob'ervable  in  lime-water;  which  enables 
them  not  only  to  help  digefiion,  but  alfo  to  dilfolve,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  concretions  that  conflitute  the  difeafe.'  » 

Thus  we  have  given  fome  account  of  this  work,  wifhing  the 
fuccefs  of  our  author  may  excite  others  to  purfue  the  fame 
experimental  plan,  the  fure  method  to  acquire  uleful  maxims  ia 
natural  phiiofophy. 


Xir.  TheTra--veller,  or  a  Profped  cf  Society.  A  Poem,  hifcribed  ta 
iheRe'v.  Mr.  Henry  Goldfmiih.  By  Oliver  Goldfmith,  M.B. 
j{.to.     Pt.  IS.  6d.     Newbery. 

THE  author  has,  in  an  elegant  dedication  to  his  brother,  a 
country  clergyman,  given  the  defign  of  his  poem  : — 
'  Without  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  any  party,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  moderate  the  rage  of  all,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
Ihew,  that  there  may  be  ecjual  happinefs  in  other  ftates,  though 
differently  governed  from  our  own  ;  that  each  ftate  has  a  pecu^ 
liar  principle  of  happinefs;  and  that  this  principle  in  each  ftate, 
particularly  in  otir  own,  may  be  carried  to  a  mifchievous  ex- 
cefs.* 

That  he  may  illuf^rate  and  enforce  this  important  pofition,, 
the  author  places  himfelf  on  a  fummit  of  the  Alps,  and,  turning 
his  eyes  around,  in  all  directions,  upon  the  different  regions  that 
Jie  before  hin:i,  coir.pares,  not  merely  their  fituation  or  policy, 
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but  thofc  focial  and   domeilic  manners  which,  after  a  verv  iew 
deductions,  make  the  lum  total  of  human  life. 

*  Remote,  unfiiended,  melancholy,  flew. 
Or  by  ihe  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po  ; 
Of  onward,  wliere  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Againft  the  houfelefs  ftranger  fhuts  the  door; 
Or  where  Campania's  plain  forf.iken  lies, 
A  weary  wafte  expanded  to  the  fkies. 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  fee, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceafelefs  pain. 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. . 

Even  now,  where  Alpine  folitudes  afcend, 
I  fit  me  down  a  penfive  hour  to  fpend  ; 
^nd,  plac'd  on  high  above  the  ftorm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear; 
Lakes,  forefts,  cities,  plains  extended  w.dc, 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  fhepherd's  humbler  pride. 
When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidft  the  (lore,  'twere  thanklcHs  to  repine. 
■  'Twere  affectation  all,   and  fchool-taught  pride. 
To  fpurn  the  Iplendid  things  by  heaven  fupply'd. 
Let  (chool- taught  pride  diffembfe  ail  it  can, 
Thefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wifer  he,  whofe  fympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind.' 

The  author  already  appears,  by  his  numbers,  to  be  a  verGfier; 
and  by  his  |icenery,  to  be  a  poet ;  it  therefore  only  remains  that 
hisfentiments  difcover  him  to  be  ajuft  eftimator  of  comparative 
happinefs. 

The  goods  of  life  are  either  given  by  nature,  or  procured 
by  ourfelves.  Nature  has  diftributed  her  gifts  in  very  different 
proportions,  yet  all  her  children  are  content ;  but  the  acquifi- 
tions  of  art  are  fuch  as  terminate  in  good  or  evil,  as  they  are 
differently  regulated  or  combined. 

'  Yet,  where  to  find  that  happieft  fpot  below, 
Who  can  dired,  when  all  pretend  to  know? 
The  fhudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  afferts  that  country  for  his  own. 
Extols  the  treafures  of  his  rtormy  icas, 
And  live-long  nights  of  revelry  and  eafe; 
The  naked  Negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boafts  of  his  golden  fands  and  palmy  wine,     . 
Bafks  in  the  glare,  or  ftems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  Gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. — 

Nature, 
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Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
Still  grants  her  blifs  at  Labour's  earneft  call  ; 
And  though  rough  rocks  or  gloomy  fummits  frown, 
Thefe  rocks,  by  cuftom,  turn  to  beds  of  down. 

From  Art  more  various  are  the  bleflings  fent ; 
Wealth,  fplendours,  honor,  liberty,  content  ; 
Yet  thefe  each  other's  power  fo  ftrong  conteft. 
That  either  feems  deftrudtive  of  the  reft. 
Hence  every  Rate,  to  one  lov'd  blelfing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 
Each  to  the  favourire  happinefs  attends, 
And  fpurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends ; 
Till,  carried  to  excefs  in  each  domain. 
This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain.' 

This  is  the  pofition  which  he  condudls  through  Italy,  Swif- 
ferland,  France,  Holland,  and  England  ;  and  which  he  endea- 
vours to  confirm  by  remarking  the  manners  of  every  country. 

Having  cenfured  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern  Italians,  he 
proceeds  thus: 

'  My  foul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  furvey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  difplay. 
Where  the  bleak  Swifs  their  ftormy  manfions  tread. 
And  force  a  churlilh  foil  for  fcanty  bread; 
No  produft  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
But  man  and  fteel,  the  foldier  and  his  fword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  Zephyr  fondly  fooths  the  mountain's  breaft. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  ftormy  glooms  inveft. 
Yet  ftiil,  even  here,  content  can  fpread  a  charm, 
Redrefs  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  difarm. 
Though  poor  the  peafant's  hut,  his  fcafts  though  fmall. 
He  fees  his  little  lot,  the  lot  of  all; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  fiiame  the  meannefs  of  iiis  humble  fhed  ; 
No  coftly  lord   the  fumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  "A'ifh  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  foil.' 

But  having  found  that  the  rural  life  of  a  Swifs  has  its  evils  as 
well  as  comforts,  he  turns  to  France. 

'  To  kinder  fkies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
We  turn  ;  and  France  dilulays  her  bright  domain. 

Gay 
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Gay  fpiightly  land  of  mirth  and  foclal  eaf^ 

Pleas'd  with  thyfelf,  whom  all  the  world  can  pleafe.- 

Theirs  are  thofe  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 

For  honour  forms  the  fecial  temper  here.' 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  flrays. 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praife  ; 
They  pleafe,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  ef^eem. 
Till,  feeming  bled,  they  grow  to  what  they  feem.* 

Yet  France  has  its  evils : 

*  For  praife  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  fought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  ftrength  of  thought. 

And  the  weak  foul,  within  itfelf  uttbleft. 

Leans  for  all  pleafure  on  another's  breafl. 

The  mind  ftill  turns  where  (l)ifting  fafhion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  folid  worth  of  felf-applaufe.' 

Having  then  paffed  through  Holland,  he  arrives  in  England^ 
where, 

*  Stern  o'er  each  bofom  reafon  holds  her  flate. 
With  daring  aims,  irregularly  great, 

I  fee  the  lords  of  human  kind  pafs  by. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
Intent  on  high  defigns,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfafhion'd,   frefn  from  Nature's  hand.* 

With  the  inconveniences  that  harrafs  the  fons  of  freedom,  this 
extraft  Ihall  be  concluded. 

*  That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  fecial  tie  5 
See,  though  by  circling  deeps  together  held. 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repeli'd  ; 
Ferments  arife,   imprifon'd  fadions  roar, 
Reprert  ambition  ftrnggles  round  her  fhore, 
Whilft,  over-wrought,  the  general  fyftem  feels 
Its  motions  flopt,  or  phrenzy  fires  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worlh      As  fecial  bonds  decay. 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  fway, 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  ftrength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  thefe  alone. 
And  talent  finks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  ftriptofall  her  charms. 
That  land  of  feholars,  and  that  nurfe  of  arms ; 
Where  noble  fiems  tranfmit  the  patriot  flame, 
And  monarchs  toil,  and  pctts  pant  for  fame; 
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One  fin^j  of  level  avarice  fhall  lie. 

And  fcholars,  foldiers^  kings  unhonor'd  die.* 

Such  is  the  poem,  on  which  we  now  congratulate  the  pu!?- 
lic,  as  on  a  produftion  to  which,  fincc  the  death  of  Pope,  \t 
will  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  thing  equal. 


Xlll.  Jnnola.'ions,  Critical ani^Grammaf/cal,  on  Chap.  i.  ver.  i  — 14, 
of  the  Gnffel  according  to  St.  John,  l5c.  Uc.  By  James  Merrick, 
M.^.  /a/ff^//<3iv  0/ Trinity- College,  Oxford.  i!-v<?.  Pr.  6cf.' 
Newbefy. 

* 'T"^  H  E  knowledge  of  a  language,  fays  Mr.  Merrick,  con- 
JL  firts  in  an  acquaintance  v\ith  the  words  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  and  with  the  forms  of  conftrudlion,  phrafes,  and 
idiom<;  contained  in  it.  What  chiefly  difcourages  ynung  per- 
fons  from  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language,  is  perhaps  a  greaC 
number  of  words  which  ihey  meet  with  in  eveiy  Greek  authof 
that  they  read,  which  feem  wholly  new  to  them.  But  this  dif- 
ficulty (arifing  from  the  copioufnefs  of  the  language)  will  in- 
fenfibly  decreafe,  if  the  karner  will  but  apjily  himftif  to  an  ac- 
curate ftudy  of  the  particular  forms  of  cotifliuc'^ion  and  the 
phrafeology  ufed  by  the  Greek  writers ;  nor  do  I  know  any  me- 
thod by  which  the  knowledge  of  them  can  be  acquired  in  fo 
eafy,  fo  ufefuUand  fo  agreeable  a  manner,  as  by  comparing,  at 
the  entrance  on  this  ftudy,  the  lefs  common  conftruftions  and  ex-- 
preiTions  of  the  New  Teftament  with  the  parallel  forms  of  fpeech 
that  occur  in  the  heathen  writers. 

*  The  following  annotations  will,  it  is  hoped,  fopply  the  young 
ftudent  with  a  confiderable  ftock  of  materials  for  his  memory 
and  obfervation  to  work  upon,  which  he  may  afterwards  enlarge 
by  reading  Mr.  Blackwall's  Treatife  on  the  Sacred  claffics,  and 
the  writings  of  other  critics,  who  have  made  it  their  particular 
bufinefs  to  illuftrate  the  New  Teftament  from  heathen  author?. 
It  has  bten  my  general  aim,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to  take 
notice  of  the  forms  of  conftrudion  in  St.  John's  Gofpel,  that  are 
likely  to  appear  diflicult  to  the  learner,  and  to  offer  fuch  expla- 
nations as  the  remarks  of  preceding  commentators,  and  my  own 
imperfect  colledlion  from  heathen  writers,  have  enabled  me  to 
give.  I  have  alfo  taken  notice  of  feveral  expreflions,  which  tho' 
not  difficult,  have  yet  feemed  worthy  of  remark,  as  having  ei- 
ther been  fuppofed  by  learned  men  to  be  Hebraifms,  or  ap- 
peared to  be  particular  and  uncommon The  queftion,  how 

far  the    language   of  the    Greek  Teftament   correfponds  with- 
the  Hebrew  and  is  borrowed  from  it,  has  occafioned  much  dif- 
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pute  among  the  learned;  nor  can  any  man, Met  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writers  in  both  languages  be  ever  fo  extenfive,  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  deciding  it. — That  feveral  exprefhons  in  it 
remarkably  correfpond  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  receive  great  light  from  it,  is  very  evident ;  but  it  is  alfo 
certain,  that  many  other  exprefftons  which' have  fome  obfcurity 
in  them,  are  the  very  fame  that  are  ufed  by  antient  heathen  au- 
thors, and  are  therefore  to  be  explained  from  them.  Now,  if 
any  perfon  (hould,  from  the  great  number  of  exprefiions  pro- 
nounced by  learned  men  to  be  Hebraifms,  conclude  that  the 
ftile  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  is  much  more  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  heathen  authors  than  it  really  is,  he  may 
poiTibly  perfuade  himfelf,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  ^others, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  latter  would  contribute  but  little 
to  the  explication  of  the  former.' 

We  readily  acknowledge,  with  Mr.  Merrick,  the  utility  of 
comparing  the  l^mguage  of  the  New  Teftament  with  that  of 
heathen  writers ;  as  by  this  method  the  reader  may  gain  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  Greek  idioms,  and  difcover  the 
propriety  o{  fome  reputed  folecifms,  and  the  import  of  fome  ob- 
fcure  exprellions  in  the  facred  writers.  But  we  totally  rejefc  the 
notion  of  an  unlimited  application  of  heathen  authors  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  New  Teftament,  and  thedecifion  of  religiou*s 
controverfies.  The  Scriptures  are  books  of  a  lingular  kind,  con- 
taining a  fyftem  of  doftrines  and  fentiments,  which  never  enter- 
ed into  the  imagination  of  any  heathen  writer.  Many  import- 
ant terms  and  phrafes  are  therefore  ufed  by  the  Evangelifts  and 
Apoftles,  in  a  fenfe  which  is  very  remote  from  the  purpofe  to 
which  they  are  applied  by  the  cladic  authors  ;  and  their  mean- 
ing is  only  to  be  ai'certained  by  confideting  the  context,  and  thofc 
paffages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  fame  exprefiions  occur. 
With  regard  to  Hebi-aifms,  &c.  we  can  only  fay,  that  it  is  unrea- 
fonable  and  ahfurd  toexpeft  the  ftile  of  Piato  and  Xenophon  in 
the  writings  of  a  fifherman  of  Galilee. 

Mr.  Merrick's  notes  are  learned  and  ufeful. — An  advertifemenl" 
is  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet,  recommending  the  compofition  of 
Greek  indexes,  and  intimating  the  advantages  to  be  received 
^"rora  them  in  learning  the  Greek  language. 
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XlV.   Some  Aaount  of  the  Chara^er  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Keniy 
Bilfon  Legge.     j^to,  Pr.  is.     Almon. 

IF  the  cliarafler,  which  is  the  fubjefl  of  the  (hects  before  u?* 
had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fame  repofe  with  the  body, 
it  would  haveltood  a  much  better  chance  to  have  been  favour- 
ably received,  both  by  the  prefent  age  and  pofterity.  But  where 
it  is  expofed  to  public  view  as  fomething  extraordinary,  we 
imagine  it  will  fhare  the  fate  of  old  goods  at  an  audion;  and 
whatever  the  impertinent  vender  may  fay  in  its  favour,  the  by- 
ftanders  t^^ill  eafily  deteft  many  imperfeftlons.  A  bad  workmar^ 
and  wretched  materials  will  never  make  any  figure,,  and  in  the 
piece  before  \i«;,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  fubjedl 
or  the  execution  merit  the  feverer  cenfure. — We  can  by  no 
means  think  it  a  compliment  that  the  deceafed  bore  his  promo- 
tions wifh  rrioderation,  as  the  contrary  would  have  betrayed  g; 
childifh  want  of  underftanding.  That  he  rofe  to  fuch  high  ho- 
nours folely  by  his  merit,  is  indeed  fomething  extraordinary  ;  but, 
if  we  may  give  our  opinion,  he  would  have  rerted  in  a  much 
lower  department,  if  there  was  a  fixed  proportion  between  me- 
rit and  places. — ^We  fuppofe  the  panegyiift  had  fome  good  rea- 
fqns  for  pafirng  over  in  filencc  the  religion  of  his  hero,  and  are 
forry  to  find  him  alfo  interdicted  expatiating  on  his  virtues.  For 
it  feems  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  ffngular  in  any  ;  to  which  we 
readily  fubfcribe  ;  but  it  is  certainly  abfurd  to  lay  a  ftrefs  upon 
accomplifiiments  that  were  merely  conftitutional,  as  they  can- 
not found  any  claim  to  merit,  and  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  moft  abandoned  difpofitions, — Our  author  then  gives  us 
one  of  his  mafter-l^rokes  in  panegyric  ;  for  after  being  able  to 
fay  nothing  particular  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceafed,  he  in  the 
next  paragraph  affures  us,  that  he  was  diitinguifhed  by  abilities 
Jefs  common  than  even  his  virtues:  which  might  be  the  cafe,  and 
yet  his  abilities  be  nothingextraordinary. — As  to  hisgreat  profi- 
ciency in  the  various  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  taffe  for 
works  of  imagination,  we  never  before  heard  of  them  .^But  what 
furprizes  us  mof^,  is,  that  the  deceafed  was  one  of  the  firfl  wits 
of  the  age,  a  difcovery  which  none  perhaps  but  this  author 
could  have  made  ;  for  we  imagine,  that  he  only  wore  his  wif 
like  the  burlefque  hero,  on  particular  occafions,  perhaps  where 
in  company  with  the  author,  where  it  might  appear  to  advan- 
tage, as  many,  who  from  their  intimacy,  abilities,  and  rank,  had 
a  right  to  enjoy   a  fhare  of  it,  have  frequently  complained  of  a 

forbidding  fhynefs  and  uncourtly  referve. As  to  his  generofity, 

we  have  only  the  writer's  word  for  it,  who,  we  hope,  has  expe- 
rienced it ;  but  a  large  fortune  coilefted  in  a  few  years,  feems 
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tb  contradidl  any  thing  that  can  be  urged  on  that  head ;  and  a 
rigid  ceconomy  in  a  man  of  affluence  will  always  and  juftly  be 
edeemed  the  produce  of  a  narrow  foul.  With  refpedl  to  his 
great  command  of  temper,  the  author's  aflertions  might  be  called 
in  queftion,  as  he  might  not  poffibly  at  all  times  fpeak  of  thofe 
in  power,  when  he  himfelf  was  out,  with  the  candour  here  in- 
linuafed  ;  and  it  is  but  too  evident  from  the  detail  before  us,  that 
his  difappointments  made  a  deeper  impreflion  on  his  mind  than. 
is  confiftent  with  a  boafted  equanimity.  His  abilities  as  a  fi- 
nancier we  fhall  leave  to  thofe  who  are  more  converfant  in  that 
fubjeft,  and  who  may  poffibly  make  larger  dedudlions  from  his 

demands  on   that  head. We  now  come  to  the  concluding 

fcene  of  this  piece,  containing  the  machinery  of  a  county  elec- 
tion, in  which  we  cannot  but  animadvert  on  an  illiberal  far- 
cafm  with  refped  to  Mr.  Stuart's  fortune,  who  undoubtedly  in- 
herits a  better  than  Mr.  Legge,  or  even  his  anceftors.  With  re- 
fpeifl  to  the  expences  and  difturbances  of  this  affair,  it  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  Mr.  Legge  had  not  thought  proper  to 
break  his  repeated  affurances  to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
in  order  to  compliment  his  friends  at  court. — In  fliort,  the  malice 
of  party  could  not  have  thrown  folafting  a  ftain  on  the  deceafed's 
charafter  as  this  pitiful  defence  fram  a  friend,  who  might  as 
well  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  Mr.  Legge's  ftature 
was  fix  feet,  as  that  his  abilities  were  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  for 
he  was  certainly  a  luminary  too  minute  for  the  fphere  in  whicf* 
he  moved. 

But,  that  we  may  give  fair  play  to  this  doughty  performance, 

let  us   examine   it   more    particularly.       His  prefent  M y, 

when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mr,  Stuart, 
and  intimated  to  lord  B.  his  inclination  that  he  fliould  be 
brought  into  parliament  as  knight  of  the  ftiire  for  the  county 
of  Southampton.  We  find  nothing  in  the  publication  before  us 
that  fuggefts  any  pre-intimation  that  his  royal  highnefs  could 
have  of  Mr.  Legge's  intention  to  ftand  for  the  county  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  editor  tells  us,  that  the  bujile  of  a  popular  ekSiion  'was 
unnatural  to  his  liberal  mind  and  manners.  This  being  the  cafe, 
might  not  lord  B.  without  any  high-treafon  againfl  Mr.  Legge, 
encourage  the  regard  which  his  royal  highnefs  entertained  for 
Mr.  Stuart  ? 

Well,  we  fliall  let  that  pafs,  and  take  the  account  before  us 
for  our  guide.  An  invafion  from  France  was  threatened;  lord 
B.  thought  that  parliamentary  contefts  during  fuch  a  feafoa 
were  not  decent,  and  might  be  dangerous;  and  by  lord  B's.  ad- 
vice Mr.  Stuart  declined  {landing  for  the  county,  of  which  Mr. 
Legge  had  notice  from  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Legge,  in  his  anfwer 
to  Mr.  Martin,  thinks  that  he  owes  no  favour  at  all  to  lord  B. 
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on  that  account ;  becaufe  Mr.  Stuart  had  not  only  no  chance  for 
being  elefJed,  but  muft  have  ruined  himfelf  had  he  profecuted 
his  intentions. 

On  the  I  2th  of  December  1759,  Mr.  Legge  received  a  verbal 
meflage,  exjirefiing  his  royal  highnefs's  dcfire  that  he  would  not 
ftand  for  the  county  of  Southampton,  but  fupport  his  royal 
highnefb's  nomination  of  two  members  ;  who,  as  appears,  were 
the  marquis  of  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Stuart.  Mr.  Legge  refufed 
to  comply  with  this  defire.  Lord  B.  fends  him  a  very  genteel 
meflage,  defiring  him  to  confider  ferioufly  of  tlie  matter,  but  at 
the  fame  time  informing  him,  "that  theprincewculdby  no  means 
defire  him  not  to  ftand,  if  Mr.  Legge  fliould  reprefent  himfelf, 
as  in  honour  bound,  not  to  decline  ftanding  for  Hampfhire." 
Mr.  Legge  adhered  to  his  engagements  notwithftanding  the  in- 
clinations of  his  royal  highnefs.  The  late  king  died  next  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  firft  felTions  of  parliament  after  his  pre- 
fent  majefty'saccefllon,  Mr.  Lcgge  was  difmified,  or  as  he  chofe 
to  exprefs  it,  turned  out  of  the  chancellorfliip  of  the  Exchequer. 
Such,  gentle  reader,  are  the  outlines  of  this  important  con- 
troverfy,  diverted  of  the  courtly  complexion  of  ftatefmen's  billets; 
for  the  whole  fecms  to  be  little  more  than  a  negociationby  verbal 
meflages,  or,  at  rvioft,  by  cards.  What  tremendous  afl'urance  was 
it  in  lord  B.  to  encourage  a  prince  of  Wales,  when  of  age,  in  his 
endeavours  to  bring  into  parliament  a  gentleman,  of  whom 
•he  had  a  good  opinion,  and  who  by  birth,  charafler,  and  for- 
tune, was  unexceptionably  entitled  to  that  honour!  Did  no  for- 
mer prince  of  Wales  ever  afTume  fo  much  authority  ?  We  are  of 
■opinion  that  the  behaviour  of  his  royal  highnefs  on  this  occafion 
•was  delicate,  and  in  the  moft  flriil  conflitutional  fenfe,  irrepre- 
henfible,  even  on  the  face  of  the  malignant  account  before  us. 

But  Mr.  Legge  loft  his  place;  ergo,  it  was  becaufe  he  oppofed 
lord  Bute.  Some  politicians,  who  know  more  than  we  do,  may, 
perhaps,  deny  the  confequence.  They  may  tell  us,  that  Mr. 
Legge  did  not  lofe  his  place  through  lord  Bute's  means,  but  be- 
caufe he  became  totally  difagreeable  and  ufelefs  to  the  then  two 
pillars  of  the  ftate,  the  firft  comroiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and  the 
GUIDING  fecretary  of  ftate.  Some  unlucky  political  eve-dropper 
may  inform  us  farther,  that  many  a  time  did  lord  Bute  labour 
hard  to  reconcile  differences  in  that  illuftrious  triumvirate,  after 
the  general  eleflion  was  over.  In  ftiort,  never  did  publication 
deferve  better  the  application  of  the  line  from  Horace, 

Parturiunt  montes,  nafcitur  ridiculus  mm  ! 
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Foreign  Article. 

XV.   DiSIionaire  Philofophique  Pcrtatif.  That  is,  A  Portable  Ph'th' 
fophical  Didionary.      Svo.      Pr.  /\.s,  bd.      Imported  by  Nourfe. 

THIS  philofophical  didionary  has  made  a  great  nolfe 
abroad,  and  was  publifhed  without  any  name  either  of 
the  bookfeller  or  author  ;  yet  we  apprehend  that  very  few  will 
be  miftaken  in  regard  to  the  latter.  M.  Voltaire's  flile  and  man- 
ner have  fomething  fo  peculiarly  itriking,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  not  to  difHnguifli  them,  even  under  the  greatell  difguife: 
but  in  this  new  performance,  the  fpirit  and  genuine  humour  of 
the  author  difplay  themfelves  in  the  flrongeft  manner,  and 
render  it  unneceflary  to  proclaim  his  name  to  the  public.  Yet 
whilfl  we  admire  the  fuperior  abilities  of  ^o  great  a  genius,  who 
near  half  a  century  has  held  the  fceptre  of  French  literature  ; 
it  is  pity  that  we  are  fo  often  obliged  to  condemn  him  for  the 
proflitution  of  thofe  abilities  on  trifling  and  obfcene  fubjefts, 
for  his  prejudices  againft  revealed  religion,  and  for  his  affedling 
on  every  occafion  to  ridicule  the  facred  writings,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Old  Teliament.  Amidfl  the  beauties  with  which  the 
work  before  us  is  embellifhed,  we  are  ferry  to»  meet  with  feve- 
ral  blemifhes  of  this  nature,   which  greatly  diminifh  its  merit. 

In  treating  of  the  kings  of  the  Ifraelites,  he  feems  to  be  of  a 
very  fingular  opinion,  as  coming  from  a  perfon  who  ftill  pro- 
fefles  Chriftianity,  that  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
not  written  by  divine  infpiration.  He  fuppofes  the  theocracy 
to  have  ceafed  upon  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  and 
thence  concludes  that  the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  the  Ifraelites 
muft  have  been  written  like  that  of  other  nations  ;  for  God^ 
he  fays,  would  never  take  the  pains  to  dilate  the  hiftory  of  a 
people  whom  he  no  longer  governed.  Then,  after  relating 
the  aflaffinations  and  cruelties  of  many  of  thofe  kings,  he 
fays,  '  It  muft  be  confeffed  that,  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  infpired  tha 
writer  of  this  hiftory,  he  chofe  a  fubjeft  of  very  little  edifica- 
tion.' In  another  article  he  makes  extremely  free  with  Solo- 
mon, and  has  the  audacity  to  join  with  Grotius  in  ridiculing 
the  Song  that  goes  by  that  prince's  name.  He  feems  to  doubi: 
whether  David  left  his  fon  Solomon  {o  great  a  treafure  as  is  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  and  thinks  it  difficult  for  him  to  have  a- 
maffed  in  the  little  country  of  Paleftine  more  fpecie  than  is  now 
current,  as  he  pretends,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Then,  ia 
regard  to  the  forty  thoufand  ftalls  of  horfes  for  chariots,  and 
twelve  thoufand  horfemen,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  ot 
the  lirft  Book  of  Kings,  he  flourilhes  away  in  a  ftrange  man- 
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ner  :  '  Siippofing  each  ftall  to  have  contained  ten  horfcS,  thi 
number  would  have  aaiounted  to  four  hundred  thoufand,  be- 
fides  the  twelve  thoufand  faddle-horfes.  This  is  a  magnificence 
Ueyond  all  example  in  hiftory,  and  ftill  more  furprifing  for  a 
coantry  that  at  prefent  breeds  no  other  beads  of  burden  than 
aires.  But  probably  the  times  are  changed,  and  To  wife  a  prince 
who  kept  a  thoufand  concubines,  might  alfo  have  four  hundred 
and  twelve  thoufand  horfes,  were  it  only  to  take  an  airing  with 
thofe  ladies  along  th6  lake  of  Gennefareth,  Or  that  of  Sodom, 
or  towards  the  brook  of  Cedron,  one  of  the  mofl;  delicious  fpots 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  though  the  brook,  it  is  true,  be 
dried  up  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  foil  be  fomewhat 
flony.' 

This  is  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  humonr  and  ridicule; 
{n  regird  to  a  hillory  which,  indeed,  he  conhders  as  of  no 
more  than  human  authority.  His  prejudices  againft  Paleftine 
and  the  Jewifh  nation  are  very  flrong,  as  may  be  feen  in  his 
Univerfal  Hiftory  :  but  it  betrays  a  great  weaknefs  to  argue  from 
the  prefent  ftate  of  that  country  to  its  condition  in  former  ages, 
efpecialiy  at  the  period  here  mentioned,  when  it  made  fo  flou- 
rilhing  a  figure.  Wirh  as  much  reafon  might  a  modern  tra- 
veller deny  the  pompous  accounts  of  Rome  and  its  warlike  ci- 
tizens, on  beholding  the  barrennefs  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
and  the  effeminacy  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  that  capital. 

The  truth  h,  M.  Voltaire  is  a  great  poet,  and  fo  was  Mr. 
Pope  ;  and   if  both  had  confined   themfelves  within   their  owil 
fphere,  the  one  would  not  have  made  fo  bad  a  figure  as  a  phi- 
lofopher,  nor  the  other  as  a  divine.     Unfortunately  our  French 
bard  in  his  old  age  finds  his  head   turned  towards  religion,  or 
rather  towards  relipious  fpeculations.     He  has   been  dabbling 
lately,  not  ori'y  with  the  fathers  of  the  church,   but  alfo  with 
The  fchool-divines  and  modern  commentators  of  Scripture.  We 
have  been  informed,   that  he  employs  great  part  of  his  time  in 
reading  Calmet's  Didlionary,  and  the  comments  of  that  learned 
monk  on  the  Scripture.     The  fruit  of  this  reading,  it  feems,   is 
a  diflionary   of   his  own  compofing,    and  of  a  complex  kind, 
for  it  is  both  theological  and  philofophical,    as  if  he  were  deter- 
mined to  fhine  in   every  branch  of  literature.      Kis   next  at- 
tempr,  perhaps,  will  be   to   favour  the  public   with  fermons  ; 
which  would  not  furprife  us  fo  much  as  thofe  publifhed  by  the 
author  of  fo  loofe  a  piece  as  Triftram  Shandy  :  for  we  havehad 
pretty  good  intelligence,  that  whenever  our  great  geniua  hap- 
p^v.s  to  be  feized  with  a  fit  of  illnefs,  his  courage,  or  his  plii- 
lofophy  as  he  terms  it,  intirely  fails   hinrs,  and  he  is  as  much 
afraid  of  hell-fire  and  the  devil,  as  a  child  is  apt  to  tremble  at 
the  mention  of  fpirits  and  hobgoblins.     In  this,  however,  l*^ 
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h  not  (ingular;  for  another  bold  thinker,  and  great  genius  of 
the  prefent  age  *,  fiiewed  the  fume  pufillanimiry  iu  his  hft 
iilnefs. 

Hi  fu7it  qui  irepida7it,  l£  ad  omnia  fulmina  pallent.  Juv. 

We  may  venture,  however,  to  predid  that  Cliriftianity  will  never 
be  a  great  fufferer  by  the  prefent  performance.  The  manner  in 
which  our  holy  religion  is  attacked,  is  fo  weak  and  fupeificiil, 
and  the  arguments  are  fo  trite  and  common,  that  the  miniflers 
of  the  gofpel  have  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  fuch  an  antago- 
nift.  Our  author  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  who  are  of  opinion 
that  Chriftianity  is  not  founded  on  argument;  and  therefore  he 
atfefts  on  every  occafion  to  fubmit  his  underflanding  to  faith  : 
but  while  he  believes,  or  pretends  to  believe,  every  myOery, 
Jie  produces  every  argument  to  expofe  its  abfurdity.  And  here 
we  muft  own,  he  afts  difingenuoufly,  by  reafoiing  only  on  one 
/ide  of  the  queftion  :  poor  faith,  our  holy  faith,  isconftantly 
dragged  in  to  folve  the  difficulty,  or  rather  to  (hew  the  igno- 
rance of  the  believer.  •  The  learned,  he  fays,  muft  be  filent, 
vvhcn  the  church  fpeaks ;  for  the  church  is  infallible.' 

Thefe  are  blemifhes,  which,  as  we  before  obfervcd,  may  dif- 
Cgure,  but  do  not  intirely  deftroy  the  merit  of  this  work.  Tho' 
Voltaire  is  no  divine,    he  is  a  poet,  an  hiftorian,  a  philologer^ 
and,  in  fliort,  in  many  refpefts  a  moll  agreeable  writer.     The 
prefent  compofition  feems  to  be  a  coUeftion  of  loofe  eflays,  re- 
duced to  alphabetical  order.     In  all  probability,  they  were  in- 
tended as  materials  for  a  larger  performance,  which  he  had  not 
iime  or  patience  to  finifh.     In  fach  a  multiplicity  of  articles  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  not  only  his  wit  and  humour, 
but  a  great  fund  of  erudition.     Where  he  does  not  intermeddle 
with  religion,  he  is  very  entertaining,  and  oftentimes  inftruftivc. 
Even  when  writing  on  religious  matters,  he  is  not  always  deferv- 
ing  of  cenfure ;  for  inftance,  his  article  on  toleration  is  excel- 
lent, and  fhews  him  to  be  endowed  with  good-nature   and  a 
fund  of  humanity.     This   appears  even  in   the  fingulafity  of 
many  of  his  notions,  which  were  owing  to  the  favourable  of  - 
nion  he  entertains  of  mankind.     He  thinks  that  we  are  not  na- 
turally prone  to  vice  ;  that  virtue  confifts  only  in  doing  good 
to  our  neighbour;  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  Greeks  were 
idolaters,  &c.  ;  opinions  which,   however  erroneous,  are  an  in- 
dication of  his  benevolent  difpofition.     In  the  midft  of  all  his 
prejudices  againft   the  Jews,  we  are  amazed   at  the  bcautifi  1 
charader  he  gives  of  the  hiftory   of  Jofeph.      *  If  we   vitw 
ihis  hiftory,  he  fays,  only  as  an  objefl  of  curioHty  and  jirera- 
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ture,  It  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  monuments  of  all  anti- 
quity. It  feems  to  be  the  model  of  all  the  oriental  writers  ; 
it  is  far  more  affedling  than  Homer's  Odyfley  ;  for  an  hero  who 
forgives,  is  apt  to  ftrike  us  much  more  than  another  who 
breathes  the  fpirit  of  revenge.  We  look  upon  the  Arabs  as  the 
firft  authors  of  thefe  ingenious^<f?/o«;,  which  have  been  after- 
wards iir.itated  by  all  nations  ;  but  I  fee  nothing  in  all  their 
writings  comparable  to  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph.  The  whole  ac- 
count almoft  is  marvellous,  and  the  conclufion  is  extremely  pa- 
thetic. In  this  ftory  we  meet  with  every  thing  that  conftitutes 
an  epic  poem ;  the  intrigue,  the  unravelling,  the  peripetia, 
and  the  marvellous.' 

•  There  are  feveral  other  articles  extremely  curious  and  inte- 
refling,  as  thofe  on  prejudices,  on  government,  on  glory,  on 
one's  country,  on  luxury,  on  war,  &c.  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  at  prefent  to  analyfe :  we  fliall  therefore  conclude 
with  a  fliort  ex t raft  from  the  article  entitled,  "  Whatever  is,  is 
right,'"'  where  he  fo  beautifully  expofes  the  abfurdity  of  that 
iyfiem.  '  Leibnitz  imagined  he  had  done  great  fervice  to  man- 
kind, in  demonftrating  that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  our 
condition  ;  that  the  Deity  could  do  no  more  for  us;  and  that 
of  all  poflible  fyftems  he  had  undoubtedly  chofen  the  beft.  What 
is  then  to  become  of  original  fin  ?  I  care  not  what  is  to  become 
of  it,  faid  Leibnitz  in  private  to  his  friends  ;  but  in  public  he 
affirmed  that  original  fin  was  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  beft 
of  all  poflible  worlds.  What !  fiiall  the  expulfion  of  our  firft 
parents  from  the  center  of  pleafurc,  where  they  might  have 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  had  they  not  unfortunately  eaten  of 
the  apple  ;  fliall  our  living  in  mifery,  and  begetting  miferable 
children,  torm.ented  themfelves,  and  tormenting  others  ;  fhall 
our  frail  ftate  of  malady  and  chagrin,  our  painful  diflblution, 
and,  to  crown  all,  our  burning  for  ever  in  hell  ;  fhall  all  this, 
I  fay,  be  deemed  a  confequence  of  the  beft  of  worlds  ?  I  anri 
fure  it  is  not  a  good  world  for  us,  and  Iknow  not  how  it  can 
he  reckoned  good  in  regard  to  the  Deity.  Leibnitz  knew  there 
was  no  anfwer  to  this  objeflion  ;  yet  he  wrote  huge  volumes, 
■without  underftanding  a  word  of  what  he  wrote.  To  deny 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  evil,  may  be  faid  in  the  way  of  jeft 
by  a  Lucullus  in  perfeft  health,  while  he  is  at  dinner  with  his 
friends  and  his  miftrefs  in  a  fumptuous  palace;  but  let  him 
only  put  hij  head  out  of  the  window,  he  will  fee  enough  that 
are  troubled  with  evils ;  let  him  be  feized  with  a  fever,  be  will 
be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  evil  himfelf. 

'  The  origin  of  evil  is  an  abyfs  which  none  as  yet  have  been 
^ble  to  fathom.  This  has  obliged  fo  many  ancient  philofo- 
j)hers  to  have  recourfe  to  two  principles,  one  good,  the  other 

bad, 
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bad.  The  Greeks  far  the  fame  purpofe  invented  the  ftory  of 
Pandora's  box.  My  lord  Bolingbroke  thought  to  folve  the  dif- 
ficulty by  furniihing  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pope  with  the  fyftem 
of  Whatever  is,  is  right.  But  this  will  not  do:  their  fyfteni 
means  nothing  more  than  that  the  univerfe  is  governed  by  in- 
variable laws.  We  all  know  that  ;  and  if  wc  were  infenfible 
of  pain,  there  would  be  no  objeftion  to  this  philofophy.  But 
we  ask  you,  Whether  there  are  not  evils  that  atfeft  our  fenfes, 
as  pain,  &c.  and  what  are  they  owing  to  ?  There  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  evil,  fays  Pope  ;  or  if  there  be  any  particular  evil,  it 
conftitutes  the  general  good.  The  fall  of  man  is  the  plailler 
which  we  Chriflians  find  for  thefe  fores  of  body  and  foul : 
but  Bolingbroke  laughs  at  original  fin,  and  Pope  takes  no  no- 
tice of  it;  fo  that  it  is  clear  their  fyfteoillrikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  Chriftianity,  without  giving  us  any  explanation. 
Yet  fome  have  pretended  to  affirm,  that  this  fyftem  affords  us 
great  confolation. 

God  (fays  Mr.  Pope)  fees  with  equal  eye,  as  lord  of  all, 
A  hero  perifli,  or  a  fparrow  fall ; 
Atoms  or   fyftems  into  ruins  hurl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burfl,  and  now  a  world. 

A  very  pretty  confolation  indeed  !  viz.  that  God  will  not  alter 
his  eternal  laws  for  fo  vile  a  creature  as  man.  You  muft  al- 
low, however,  that  this  vile  animal  has  a  right  to  cry  out  whea 
in  pain,  and  to  inquire  why  thofe  eternal  laws  are  not  made 
for  the  good  of  every  individual.  This  fyftem,  therefore,  re- 
prefents  the  Author  of  nature  as  a  powerful  but  tyrannical 
king,  who  gives  himfelf  no  trouble  about  facrificing  the  lives 
of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  obliging  the  re- 
mainder to  drag  out  their  days  in  mifery,  provided  he  can  com- 
pafs  his  ambitious  defigns.' 
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1 6.  Colonel  Draper's  Anfuier  to  the  Spanifh  Arguments  claiming  the 
Galleon,  and  refufmg  Payment  of.  the  Ranfom  Bills,  for  prefcr-uing 
Manila  from  Pillage  and  DefruSiion  :  In  a.  Letter  addrejfed  to 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  h^c.     8w.     Pr.  6d.     Dodlley. 

THI  S  is  fuch  a  performance  as  might  have  cftme  from  the 
pen  of  a  Casfu  pleading,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  brave  fellows  whom  he  commanded  v/hen  he 
obliged  the  remote  Britons  to  give  fecurity  for  the  ranfom  of 
their  ifland.  The  expedition  to  the  Manilas  was  the  moll;  di- 
iiant,  the  moft  difficult,  the  mofi:  pro.Tiifing,  but  muft  be  the 
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iPSft  profitable  of  any  undertaken  during  the  courfc  of  the  late 
v/ar,  if  the  Spanidi  claims  are  admitted.  Colonel  Draper,  while 
lie  commanded  it,  had  given  us  occafion  to  praife  his  fortitude, 
condnft,  and  humaniiy  ;  and  now  that  it  is  finilhed,  we  admire 
the  fpirit  and  elegance  of  his  comijofition  as  a  writer.  He  ap- 
pears as  great  now  that  he  is  toptitui,  as  he  did  when  he  was 
faludalns.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  give  our  readers  a  flight 
iden  of  this  controverfy,  which  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  is 
fo  fhamcful. 

The  EngliHi  troops  entered  Manila  by  ftorm  on  the  6th   of 
O^ober  176^,   their   total,   according  to  the  colonel,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than    two  thoufand,  a  motley  compofitlon  of 
feamen,  feapoys,  Cafrc;,  Lafcars,  Topafecs,  French  and  Ger- 
man deferters.     Several  hours  elapfed   before   the   chief  magi- 
rirates  (among  whom  we  fuppofe  was  the  archbilhop,  who  aft- 
cd  as  governor  of  the  place)  could  be  brought  to  a  conference 
on    the  fubjeft  of  a   capitulation,    which  the  humanity  of   the 
Englidi  was  willing  to  grant,  to  exempt  the  city  from  plunder  ; 
and  during  that  time   the  colonel  admits  the  inhabitants  might 
have   fufFered  confiderably  from  the  captors.     The  archbifliop 
and  magiftrate.5,  when  afiembled,  were  told  by  the  Englifh  ad- 
jniral   and  general,    that   they  were  at  liberty  to  propofe  fuch 
terms  of    compenfation  as   might   fatisfy   the  fleet  and  army, 
and  exempt  them  from  pillage  and  its  fatal  confequences.  They 
accordingly  prof'ofed  terms,   but  very  inadequate  to  their  fitu- 
ation.     The  Englilh    admiral    and  general   prefented  another 
paper   entitled,    "  Conditions    on   which   tl:e  city  of  Manila 
fliall  be  preferved  from  plunder,  and'the  inhabitants  maintained 
in   their  religion,  goods,  liberties,    and   properties,    under   the 
government  and  proleaion  of  his  Britannic  majefty."     By  thofe 
conditions  the  Spr'.ntfa  officers  and  foldiers  were  to  be   piifon- 
crs  of  war,  and    their  military  ftores   and   magazines   were  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  EngliHi,   who  were  likewife   to  take  pof- 
fcfiion  of  all  the  forts  of  the  ifland.     The  fourth  and  laft  con-, 
dition  was  as  follows  ;  "  The  propofitions  contained  in  the  pa- 
per delivered  on  the  part  of  his  excellency  the  governor  and  his 
council,    will  be  lificned   to,   and    confirmed    to  them,    upton 
their  payment  of  four  millions  of  dollars,   the  half  to  be  paid 
immediately,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  in  at  a  time  to  be  agreed 
on;  and  hortages  and  fecurity  given  for  that  purpofe." 

^  Thofe  conditions  were  likewife  figned  by  the  archbifliop  and 
his  council,  ^ting  thus  delivered  from  all  danger,  they  tranf- 
mitted  to  their  court  qt  Madrid  a  paper  importing,  that  tht,y 
were  forced  to  /Ign  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  Englifli  pro- 
niifed  to  prefcrve  their  city  from  pillage;  but  that,  in  violation 
ftf  the  fame,  general  Draper  gave  it  up  to  be  facked  and  ptj- 
^i!^d  for  fort)'  hours  by  four  thoufand  Englifh,    who  plundered 
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k  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars;  they  therefore  infiited 
that  no  capitulation  was  valid  but  that  which  had  been  pre- 
fented  by  themfelves  (the  Spaniards),  and  complained  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  horrid  force  and  violence  they  laboured  under; 

The  colonel  very  jiiftly  obferves,  that  in  every  capitulatioa 
in  fuch  cafes,  one  of  the  parties  mufl  be  under  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  being  put  to  the  fword,  but  that  is  no  reafon  for  its 
being  violated  ;  and  that  the  fourth  article  of  the  Englilli  paper 
is  the  condition  upon  which  the  Spanifli  terms  were  accepted  of. 
He  likewife  proves  from  the  copy  of  the  orders  which  he  iffued, 
that  his  troops  after  the  capitulation  were  obliged  to  obferve  the 
ftridleft  difcipline,  and  that  no  pains  were  wanting  on  his  part 
and  that  of  the  admiral,  to  recover  and  reflore  the  money, 
plate,    and  jewels  that  had  been  ftolen. 

Such  is  the  anfwer  of  this  brave  commander  (who  has  reaped 
no  other  fruits  of  his  fervices  but  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons)  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have  abfolutely  refufed  pay- 
ment of  their  ranfom  bills,  and  claim  reftirution  of  the  gal- 
leon taken  at  the  fame  time.  The  fadls  he  advances  fpeak  for 
themfelves  more  than  millions  of  affidavits  can  from  a  people 
who  would  think  perjury  itfelf  meritorious,  provided  they  coul4 
injure  the  Englilh. 

17.  ^  Reply  to  the  Defence  of  the  Majority,   on  the  ^efiion  relating 
to  oeneral  Warrants.      S'uo.      Pr.    is.     Almon. 

This  produdion  is  fpawned  out  of  the  Enquiry  into  the 
Doctrine  concerning  Libels,  which  we  have  already  reviewed  ; 
and  therefore  contains  nothing  new. 

iS.  Ohferi'aiions  on  a  Pamphlet,  puhlijhed  hy  ].  A\mon  ;  intitled. 
Some  Account  of  the  CharaBer  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Bilfon  Legge.     4/j.     Pr.  id.     T.  Payne. 

Though  we  cannot  allow  Mr.  Legge  to  have  poflefled  thofe 
extraordinary  abilities  afcribed  to  him  by  his  pofthumous  pa- 
negyrifts,  efpecially  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  we  have  already 
reviewed  ;  yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  his  talents  were 
either  fo  illiberal  or  contemptible  as  they  are  here  reprefented. 
In  fhort,  we  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  are  fcai-ce  fufiicient  to  fill  a  quarter  of  a  co- 
lumn of  a  con:imon  news-paper. 

19.  Verfes  on  {he   Approach  of  Peace.      \to.     Pr.  3^.      Horsfield. 

A  panegyric  on  the  king;  and  if  this  verfifier,  as  he  pretends 
to  be,  is  really  a  poor  man,  we  moft  heartily  recommend  him 
i'o  th.e  patronage  of  fome  of  his  majefiy's  fervants,  who  are  able 
to  relieve  him  much  more  than  ws  can  by  bcflowing  cncomijois 
u^-oii  his  performance, 

6  Mto 
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20.  An  Elegy  en  the  Death  of  the  lute  'very  celebrated  Mr,  Charles 

Churchill.     \to.     Fr.  is.     Nicoll. 

This  is  a  fevere,  we  wifli  we  could  fay  UDJuft,  fatire  on  the 
memory  of  the  departed  bard.  As  a  fpecinien  of  the  author's 
talent  in  fatire,  we  ftiall  give  place  to  the  following  lines. 

*  The /ccrn/it I  Jther^s,  when  fate  ftruck  the  blow, 

And  fentenc'd  C 11  to  the  fhades  below. 

As  generous  foldiers,  their  commander  flain. 
Were  feen  to  weep,  and  join  the  mournful  train!— 
No  wonder ;  for  in  him  ihey  loft  a  friend. 
Who,  firm  in  life,  kept  firm  unto  the  end; 
Who,  to  promote  a  laugh  among  a  few. 
Made  angels  weep,  and  made  them  tremble  too  ! 
View'd  as  finatic  ev'ry  thought  of  grace, 
And  dar'd  to  ftare  damnation  face  to  face.* 
Did  it  not  feem  ungenerous  in  us  to  offer  what  fome  might 
call  an  infult  to  the  afhes  of  the  dead,  we  would  give  fome  far- 
ther ex  trails  of  this  poem  ;  but  without  fpecifying  the  compli- 
ments which  the  author  very  genteely,  and  we  hope  juftly,  pays 
to  the  Reviewers. 

21.  Mifcellaneous  Refeiiions  :  or,  An  Evening's  Meditation      A  Poem- 
ByT-h.     /^to.     Pr,  is.     Richardfon  ««<j'Urquhart. 

We  beg  leave  to  borrow  a  term,  or  rather  a  pun,  from  a 
learned  profeffion,  by  pronouncing  the  performance  before  us 
to  be  an  Harveian  ledure,  extremely  florid,  fentimental,  pious, 
poet'ical,  and  all  that,  being  quite  in  the  manner  of  that  idea- 
fraught  writer  the  reverend  Mr.  Hervey ;  though  the  author 
at  the  fame  time  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  Dr.  Young's 
Night  Thoughts. 

22.  The  Temple  of  Tragedy.     A  Poetical  EJJay.  \to.    \s.     Burnet. 

Poetry,  mere  poetry,  the  moft  contemptible  drug  that  can 
rot  on  a  bookfeller's  fiielf.  Thefe  gentlemen-poets  would  think 
it  facrilege  to  approach  the  (hrine  of  Apollo  with  a  noun  fub- 
jlantive  unepithetized.  This  poet  would  not  for  the  world 
mention  the  fun's  rays  without  calling  them  garijh.  A  grove 
with  him  muft  be  darhfome;  mofs  is  ivild;  a  cell  is  rific  ;  a 
fcene  is  twice  lief  in  three  lines ;  a  retreat  is  calm  j  the  retreat 
of  genius  is  facred. 

When  ruin  'vaf  with  giant  ftride 
Stalk'd  on   to  feizc  h'\s  falli?ig  prey  ; 

When  Reman  rage  and  barbarous  pride 
Had  jiift  ec!ips'd/«z>  Albion's  day. 

In  fliort,  after  a  very  attentive  perufal  of  this  poem,  we  can 

fcarcely  find  through    the  whole  a   fmsle  Hap^za  unfpitheti- 
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zed,  fometimes  doubly,  fometimes  trebly,  the  charafleriftic 
that  diftjnguifhes  poetry  from  genius.  The  reader,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  fuppcfe  that  we  think  this  a  contemptible 
performance.  The  verfification  is  harmonious,  the  charaders 
which  it  contains  of  the  great  mafters  of  the  drama  are  juft,  and 
every  reader  who  has  a  relilh  for  rnere  poetry,  muft  be  more 
than  pleafed  with  this  performance  ;  nor  do  we  fear  to  foretel, 
that  if  the  author  is  young,  he  may  ripen  into  genius. 

23.  J  Pcem  en  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Tranjlaied  from  the 
Latin  of  Ifaac  Hawkins  Brown,  Efq  ;  By  J.  Cranwell,  M.  A. 
Z,<2/£  F^/Zoouip/" Sidney- College ?■«  Cambridge.  4/0.  Pr.is.6d, 
Rivington. 

Whatever  prepoffefiions  critics  have  always  entertained^  that 
an  epic  poem  is  the  nobleft  effort  of  the  human  mind,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  didadlic  poetry  is  fufceptible  of  all  the 
beauties  of  the  epic,  when  properly  introduced,  and  may  be 
improved  to  more  exalted  purpofes.  If  the  argument  of  Tully 
in  favour  of  the  fuperiority  which  eloquence  has  over  the  other 
arts  is  conclufive,  the  preference  muft  be  given  to  didadlic  poe- 
try over  the  epic,  becaufe  v/e  have  a  greater  number  of  com- 
plete models  in  the  latter  than  the  former.  Lucretius,  with  a 
genius  certainly  equal  to  the  epic,  often  flags,  and  is  unequal 
both  in  fentiment  and  verfification  ;  not  to  mention  the  fun- 
damental errors  of  bis  philofophy.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
his  antagonifi  Polignac,  in  whofe  work  for  one  intenfe  gleam 
of  genius  we  are  obliged  to  do  penance  through  twenty  pages 
of  profaic  unphilofophical  verfification.  Even  the  didadlic  lines 
of  Korav'e,  notwlthftanding  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  fenfe, 
have  their  inequalities ;  and  we  rifk  not  a  great  deal  in  faying, 
that  Mr.  Pope  is  the  only  qualis  ab  incapto.  Bat  Pope  knew  his 
depth,  and  never  ventured  out  of  it ;  and  this  renders  him  the 
inoft  pleafing  of  all  ethic,  moral,  philofophical,  and  didadlic 
poets.  He  never  went  into  a  ftream,  of  vv'hich  he  did^not  fee 
the  bottom,  and  was  therefore  always  fecure  againfr,  what  we 
may  call,  a  plunge. 

The  original  of  the  poem  before  us  does  honour  to  Eng- 
lifh  learning,  and  Mr.  Cranwell  has  approved  himfelf  to  be  every 
way  equal  to  the  talk  of  tranflating  it.  A  few  expletives  ex- 
cepted, he  is  lefs  unequal  than  his  original. 

24.  The  Capricious  bcvers',  A  comic  Opera.  As  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  By  Mr.  Robert  Llovd. 
The  Mufic  compoft'd  by  Mr.  Rufli.      %-vo.      Pr.  \s.  6d.     Griffin, 

It  is  inapofuble  to  read  this  comic  opera,  without  admiring 
the  fpirit  of  the  author,  who  could  write  fo  eafy,  fo  pretty,  and, 
in  many  place?^  fo  original  a  dramatic  compoHticn,  under  the  , 

circum- 
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circumftances  he  was,  and  yet  fubmit  to  take  the  hint  of  the 
plot  from  an  author  whom  he  is  every  way  fo  capable  of  excel- 
ling. Our  common  news- papers  have  already  fufficitntly  in- 
formed the  public  of  the  plot  andcharaflers  of  this  opera,  which 
corrcfpond  but  aukwardly  to  its  title.  There  is  an  uncommon 
delicacy  in  the  fongs,  which  are  excellently  well  adapted  to 
the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  each  charafter  that  introduces 
them.  We  fhall  give  as  fpecimens  the  thirty-fecond  and  thirty- 
third  airs,  the  former  of  which  is  fung  by  Phcebe,  and  the  lat-. 
ter  by  Colin  on  their  reconciliation, 

*  A  I  R    XXXIl. 

Again  in  ruftic  weeds  array'd, 
A  fimple  fwain,  a  (Imple  maid. 
O'er  rural  fcenes  with  joy  we'll  rove, 
By  dimpling  brook,  or  cooling  grove. 

The  birds  Ihall  ftrain  their  little  throats. 
And  warble  wild  their  merry  notes; 
Whilfl  we  converfe  beneath  the  fhade, 
A  happy  fwain,  and  happy  maid. 

Thy  bands  fhall  pluck,  to  grace  my  bow'r^ 
The  lufcious  fruit,  the  fragrant  flow'r, 
Whilft  joys  fhall  blefs,  for  ever  new, 
Thy  Phabe  kind,  my  Colin  true.' 

'AIR     XXXIII. 

Why  Hiould  I  now,  my  love,  complain. 
That  toll  awaits  thy  chearful  fwain, 
yince  labour  oft  a  fweet  beflcws 
Which  lazy  fplendour  never  knows. 

Hence  fprings  the  purple  tide  of  health,. 
,  /       The  rich  man's  wifh,  the  poor  man's  wealthy 
And  fpreads  thofe  blufhes  o'er  the  face 
Which  come  arid  go  with  native  grace. 

The  pride  of  drefs,  the  pomp  of  fhew. 
Are  trappings  oft  to  cover  woe  ; 
But  we,  vvhofe  wiflies  never  roam. 
Shall  tafle  of  real  joys  at  home,' 

35.   ^he  Guardian  Outiviticd :   A  new  comic  Of  era,    i^c.       Th* 
Muftc  ccmpofid  by  Dr.  Arne.     So'o.  Pr.  \s,  td.     Lownds. 

The  public  has  prevented  us  in  configning  this  performance 
to  contempt ;    but  perhaps    the   merit  of  fome  airs  it  csntains 
fnsy  preferve  its  muftc  from  oblivion. 
"  '•  •  Art» 
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26.  Remarks  onau  anonyjnoni  7ra^,  entitled  An  Anf-ver  to  Dr.  May- 
hew'i  Ohfir'vations  on  the  Charter  and  Condu£l  of  .the  Society /or 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  Parts.,  &c.  By  Jona- 
than Mayhew,  D.  D.  ^c.     2,tjo.     Pr.  \s.  6d.     Nicoll, 

We  may  fay  of  Dr.  Mayhew  and  his  antagonift  what  children 
f<»y  of  their  father  and  mother,   '•  We  like  them  both  bei>." 
However,  we  cannot  help  wifhing  that  the  controverfy  between 
them  was  fairly  removed  from  thedifcuflion'of  the  public,  as  it  caa 
only   ferve  to  kindle  and  fpread  animofities  amongft  a  people 
whofe  welfare  and  profperity  mufV,  and  always  ought  to,  depend 
upon  a  good  underrtanding  with  their  mother-country.    The  ap- 
pointing an   epifcopal,  or  rather  a  patriarchal  jurifdi6lion  in 
America,  is  a  meafure  attended  with  far  greater  difficulties  than 
do£tor  Mayhew   appears  to  forefee.     It  was  propofed  by  Dr. 
Sherlock,  bifliop  of  London,  in  the  late   reign  ;  but  he  never 
was  fummoned  to  the  privy  council  after  he  laid  hisfcheme  be- 
fore that  board. 

27.   Some  Brief  Remarks   upon   Sundry   Important  SuhjeSls,   necefary 
to  be  under  flood  and  attended  to  by  all  prof  effing  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion.     Principally  addtef/ed  to  the  People  called  fakers.     By  ]<ihii 
Griffith,     ^vo.     Pr.  is.     Hinde. 

In  this  treatifc  John  Griffith  offers  fome  '  tender  advice'  to  pa- 
rents and  children  ;  makes  fome  brief  obfervations  concerning 
the  new  birth,  the  nature  of  true  worfhip,  the  true  and  falfe 
minillry,  and  the  nature  and  ufefulnefs  of  chriftian  difcipline. 
Among  thefe  obfervations  he  interfperfes  fome  edifying  reflecti- 
ons on  mercenary  preachers,  hirelings,  and  minifters  of  the  let- 
ter ;  fettiiig  forth  the  fweet  harmony  and  comely  order  of  the 
Lord's  houfe,  under  thofe  who  are  '  made  of  God  as  faviours 
upon  mount  Sion,  and  as  watchmen  upon  her  walls,  anointed 
and  appointed  by   the   Holy  Ghoft.'     Thefe  fubjefts,  he  fays, 

*  have  been  divers  times  heretofore  judicioufly  wrote  upon  by 
different  authors;  but  divine  wifdoni  hath  feen  meet  to  revive 
the  fame  truths,  by  different  inflruments  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  the  Lord's  fervants  fpeaking  the  fame  thing  as  wilK 
one  mouth.'     He  concludes  his  preface  with  an  earneft  prayer, 

*  that  this  mite  of  fimple  experimental  truths,  which  he  hath 
call  into  the  treafury,  may  meet  the  feiious  reader  with  the  di- 
vine bleffing  in  it ;  and  if /i'«^  gracioufly  attend,  though  what 
is  here  offered  may  be  juAly  accounted  as  the  bariey-loaves,  the 
hungry  foul  may  receive  fome  ftrength  and  refrefhment  thereby.' 

Far  be  it  from  us,  critics  of  the  Ictrcr,  to  vilify  this  perfor- 
mance !  yea,  we  recommend  tu  his  brethren  and  fifters  in  the 
truth,  John  Griffith's  barley  loaf,  alon^.wiih  '  thofc  refrefhing 

Areams, 
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ftreams,    which,   he  fays,    have  flowed,  through  the  conduits 
and  water- fpouts,  to  the  plantation  of  God.' 

28.  An  Enquiry  (by  nvay  cf  EJJay)  into  the  Origin  of  feudal  Te- 
nures, and  the  Rights  of  e'ventual  SucceJ/ion  to  Lands  in  Primoge- 
niture only,  as  the  Lauus  o/*  England  nonu  fland.  By  a  Member 
of  /(^^  Middle  Temple  Society,     %'vo.  Pr.  is.  6d.  Brotherton. 

The  overflowings  of  the  bile  of  fome  youngfter,  who  very 
pofTibly  applying  more  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry  than  of  law  (to 
<»hich  he  is  defigned),  is  not  fo  comfortably  provided  for  as  his 
eldeft  brother  the  Tquire,  and  therefore  rails  againft  the  rights 
of  primogeniture. 

29.  The  ^uack  :  an  Empirical  EJfay.  By  Timothy  Probe-^ll, 
M.  M.  D.  Profeffor  of  Phyfc  for  the  Mind  in  the  Uninjerfty  of 
London,  and  Member  cf  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Grubftreet. 
4?o.     Pr.  is-  6d.      Wilkie. 

We  cannot  clafs  this  eflay  amongft  vulgar  publications.  The 
author,  in  the  charader  of  a  quack,  dryly  but  humoroufly  fa- 
tiiifes  certain  empirics  in  literature  ;  but  is  particularly  fcvere 
upon  Mr.  Mc.  Pherfon  the  editor  and  tranflator  of  Fingal  and 
other  Erfe  performances  in  poetry.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  this  method  of  general  cenfure,  when  applied  to  the 
■whole  of  a  work  that  the  fatirirt  himfelf,  if  he  has  either  can- 
dor or  judgment,  muft  be  confcious  contains  many  ftriking  and 
acknowledged  beauties.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  good  as  to 
the  political  part  of  this  performance,  which  is  direded  againll 
Lord  B— .  ' 

30.  The  Hijlory  cf  the  Fortune  Teller  in  the  Old' Bailey,  exhibiting 
the  Intrigues  and  CharaSiers  of  federal  Perjonages  of  the  firji  Rank ; 
and  fome  droll  and  familiar  Scenes,  drawunfrom  real  Life,  1  zmo. 
Fr.  2s,  fe-wed.     Griffin. 

A  ftupjd,  illiberal,  and  immoral  catchpenny. 

3  I.   Man'Mid^ifery  Analyfd'.  and  the  Tendency  of  that  Pra£iice  de- 
teHed  and  expofed.     ^to.     Pr.  \s.     Davis. 

This  writer  refembles  thofe  genii  who  ahufe  a  man  in 
hopes  of  his  giving  them  a  good  threfliing,  that  they  may  take 
-the  law  of  him  ;  but  we  fliall  difappoint  him  by  configning  him 
over  to  the  contempt  and  oblivion  he  deferves.  We  have  no 
manner  of  concern  with  the  medical  faculty,  and  are  not  {o 
much  friends  to  man-midwives  as  we  are  enemies  to  the  inde- 
cent language  and  impure  fuggeftions  of  this  ridiculous  officious 
advocate  for  modelty. 
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32.  A  Letter  10   the   Author  of  a  Letter   to  a  young  Lady.       i2mo. 

Pr.  6d.     Becker. 

This  is  a  very  rational,  and  we  think  fatisfaQory  refutation 
of  the  railing  accufations  brought  againft  man-midwives*.  As 
the  pamphlet  is  fhorr,  thofe  who  are  immediately  concern- 
ed in  the  difpute  will  be  glad  to  read  the  whole,  efpecialjy  as 
it  cannot  admit  of  an  extrad. 

33.  The  Merry  PhiJofopher ;  or,  Thoughts  on  Jejiing^  iffc.  By 
George  Frederick  Meier,  ProfsJ/or  of  Philo/ophy  at  tiaWe,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Beilin,  and  Author  of  fenjeral  much 
admired  Works  in  the  German  Language.  No-ivfrft  tranflated  into 
Y^w^x^^ from  the  Qzxva-iVi  Original.      iimo.      Pr.  3J,      Nicoll. 

We  have  heard  of  a  manufaftory  for  making  gold  and  filver, 
one  for  making  lace  from  fir  fhavjngs,  and  even  one  for  making 
handfome  boys  and  girls  ;  but  it  was  referved  for  the  brain  of  a 
German  profeflbr  to  fet  up  a  maoufafiory  for  wit.  To  do  Dr, 
Meier  juftice,  was  fuch  an  undertaking  pra<flicab]e,  he  has  laid 
down  the  beft  and  moft  rational  rules  fur  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, many  of  them  being  borrowed  from  Cicero  and  Qninti- 
lian,  tho'  their  chapters  upon  jefting  are  the  mofl  exceptionable 
parts  of  their  works.  Our  profeflbr,  like  thofe  great  writers, 
has  been  unhappy  in  the  examples  he  produces  of  this  felf-forra- 
ed  faculty  ;  for  they  are  either  trite  or  dull  to  a  degree  of  def- 
picability  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  recommending 
Joe  Miller  as  a  much  abler  profeflbr  of  jefting  than  George  Fre- 
derick Meier,  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Halle,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  aud  author  of  feveral  much  admired 
works  in  the  German  language. 

34.   An  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Ox^or A.   ^to.     6d.     Fletcher, 

A  humorous  attempt  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford 
to  hang  lamps  at  their  doors,  and  clean  their  Ureets.  The  au- 
thor, by  many  pertinent  and  unanfwerable  arguments,  (hews  the 
receflity  of  this  regulation  ;  reprefents,  in  a  curious  wooden  cut, 
the  beauty  and  convenience  of  a  well-illuminated  ftreet,  and  the 
difmal  appearance  of  a  dark  one,  with  a  view  of  thofe  difafl:ers 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  are  likely  to  fuffer,  in  their 
nofturnal  perambulations;  and  concludes  his  addrefs  with  anin- 
ftruftive  intimation,  that  '  if  this  grievance  is  not  removed,  the 
public  will  have  a  right  to  fit  in  judgment  on  their  conduft,  and 
the  meanefl:  abilities  be  enabled  to  give  a  flirewd  guefs,  why  the 
Tr'ad-esmen  of  Oxford  Icve  darknefs  rather  than  light.* 

*  See  vol.  xvii.  p.  (^^' 

Art. 
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35.  0«  the  End  c/Tra^eJy,  according  to  Arirtotle  ;   an  EJfay,  in  tnve 
Parts  ;   read  to    a   literary  Society    in  Glafgow,    at  their  nveekly 
Mtetingi 'within  the  College.      By  James  Moor,  LLD.  Profe£or  of 
GiczkintheUni-verJityofGyiigovi.    8-yff.   Pr.   is.  Becket. 

This  writer's  merit  lies  chiefly  in  giving  us  an  example  of 
the  influence  which  great,  or,  ratlier,  faftiionable,  names  have 
in  literary  matters.  Vid\oriiis  and  Dacier  miftook  the  meaning 
of  the  following  words  of  Ariflotic's  definition  of  tragedy  :  S'lA 
sAs'i  i^  <i>oC<i  Tspcc/i'«cr«t  THr  70}v  rot  urar  'a-et6i)w«tTac  JtctStf-pff/c  : 
as  if  they  had  meant,  accomplijhing  the  refinement  ofihofe  or/tich  like 
ferturbations  (or  pajjicns)  hy  terror  ar.d pity. 

The  abfurdity  of  this  interpretation  is  evident,  'for,  fays  our 
author,  in  what  fenfe  are  we  to  underftand  that  tragedy  proj)ofes 
to  refine  and  purify  thofe  two  paflions  (viz.  terror  and  pity) 
by  the  very  means  of  exciting  them.'  Mr.  Moor,  after  a  learn- 
ed and  critical  reafoning  rpon  the  original  words,  informs  us 
that  Ariftotle's  meaning  is,  ♦  that  tragedy  propofes  to  eff'eft 
the  removal  of  fuch  calamities  out  of  human  life  by  means  of 
exciting  the  paffions  of  pity  and  terror.'  Nothing  can  be  more 
juft  than  this  amendment;  but — cid  bono  ? — It  fliews  the  learn- 
ing and  accuracy  of  the  critic  ;  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  poet,  but 
it  can  be  of  none  to  a  great  genius,  and  only  fuch  ought  to  at- 
tempt tragedy.  Was  Shakefpear  to  rife  from  the  fleep  of  death, 
and  read  the  beft  modern  criticifms  Ujjon  tragedy,  he  might  fay 
with  the  drunken  cobler  in  the  play,  when  he  wskened  and 
thought  himfelf  a  prince,' — ^Sbud,  I  ha^ve  been  a  great  critic  and 
a  learned  tnan  all  this  awhile  nvithout  knon-ving  it. 

36.  The  Surprifes  ofLo<ve,  exemphfed  in  the  Romance  of  a  Day,  cr, 
an  Ad'vtnture  in  Greenwich-park,  lajl  Eafter  ;  the  P^cmance  of  a 
Night,  or,  flCovent-garden  Aducnture  ;  the Jecond Edition  ;  ijcith 
the  Addition  oft-xvo  Stories,  fie'ver  before  in  Print,  entitled,  The  Ro- 
mance of  a  Morning,  or^  the  Chance  of  a  Sport  ;  the  Romance  of  an 
M'vening,  or.  Who  ivould  haiie  thought  it  ?      I  zmo.      Pr.  is.  6</. 

fe^jced.     Lownds. 

TheTe  romances  may  truly  be  called  yj/r/r//^/,  and  indeed  have 
merit  in  that  way  of  writing.  As  they  difcover  a  lively  ima- 
gination, without  either  impropriety  or  immodefty  offeniiment 
or  exprefTiOn,  the  reading  of  them  may  prove  a  very  innocent 
and  diverting  amufement,  duiing  the  holidays;  the  father  on 
one  fide  the  fire,  the  mother  on  t'other,  and  the  children  juft 
come  from  boardirg-fchool  round  them,  may  read  it  by  turns—- 
Pnlalum  ef. 
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N.  B.  The  Reader  is  defined  to  coiredl  the  Folios  of  the  Sheets 
R  and  S  from_i4i,  Sec.  to  241,  &c. 


A. 
ADAM,  (Mr.)  his  ruins    of 

■^^  Dioclefian's  palace  at  Spa- 
latro  ;  account  of",  with 
extrads  and  animadverfions 

296 

Addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  ;  defign  of  479 

Admonition  to  the  younger  cler- 
gy ;  fpecimen  of,  with  ap- 
probation 156 

Almena  :  an  Englifh  opera  ; 
plan  of,  with  cenfure      400 

Anne,  (queen)  account  of  the 
death  and  charafter  of    iii 

Annual  xt<£\\S.tx 'iox  1 7 63  ;  fum- 
mary  of,  with   oblerwations 

73 
Anti-times  {the);     account    of 

3'7 
Arabs,  c{]ara(Ser  of  373 

Argyte,  (Archibald  duke  ot)  ; 
fpme  account  of  the  life  and 
charadler  of  30 

Arminiui,  an  epic  poem  ;  fum- 
nrjary  of,  with  fpecimens  and 
charafter  353 

Ai-Jhia,  account  of  thepiivi- 
leges  belonging  to  the  arch- 
duchy of  247 

B. 
Babel,    account  of  the  building 
and  ruins   of  the   tower  of 

43 
Bareges,  treatife  on  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  wateis  of; 
fumniary  of,  with  approba- 
tion 50 
Vol.  XVin. 


Beaumont  (Madame),  her  in- 
ftruflions  for  young  ladies, 
&c.  copious  ace  unt  of,  with 
refiedVions,  remarks,  ftric*- 
tures,  &c.  179 

Beauties  of  nature  and  art  dif- 
})l3yed,  &c.  14  vols,  account 
of,  with  commendation  375 

Brccke  {Dt/Lzz.)   Stt  Difccurfes 

Builderh  pocket  trcafure  ;  ap- 
proved oi  7  J 


Cap  and  ftaff :  a  poem  ;  plan 
of,  with  a  fpecimen  and 
character  62 

Capricious  Lu'vers.     See  Lloyd 

Ctjfares,  account  of  the  firft 
fettlement,  laws,  &c.  of  the; 
fubllance  and  defign  of,  with 
cenfure  74 

Chrifiian  ^\tA\X2.\\ow%;  extrati 
of,  with  remarks  442 

C/^:<?-f,6-Catechirm,  explanatioa 
of  the  ;  approved  of       157 

Churchill  dilfedied  ;  a  poem  ; 
fcope  of,  with  fpecimens  and 
character  318 

Cinjita  Turchimo,  acGOunt  of 
fome  fubierraneous  apart- 
ments, &c.  difcovercd  there 

2  16 

C/^wj  Linguae  Botanicasj  ob- 
fervations  on  157 

Confiderations  hiitoriques  Zc.  po- 
Jitiques  fur  les  impots  des 
Egyptiens.&cParM.D'Ron; 
account  of,  with  refiedlions 
and  remarks  41 


li 


Ccnf.  derations 
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Confiderations,  which  may  tend  to 
promote  the  fettlenient  of 
our  new  VVtrt  India  colonies, 
&c.   charafter  of  236 

Cla-'ke,  Sam.   See  Mechanics 
Cleanthes  and  Semanthe  :  a  dra- 
matic  hiftory  ;  commended 

75 
CokheJIert  charge  to  the  clergy 

of  the  archdeaconry  of.    See 

Mo/s 

Contrafi  (the)  ;  applauded  319 

Co^«/£r-addrefs  to  the  public  on 
the  difmiffion  of  gen.  C — y; 
fcope  of,  with  reflcftions  and 
ftridures  146 

reply  to  the  ;  obferva- 

tions  on  234 

Cran-well  (Mr.)  his  tranflation 
of  J.  H.  Brown's  poem  on 
.  the  immortality  of  the  foul  j 
Tefleftions  on,  with  appro- 
bation 475 

D. 

D^Eon  (Mr.)  fome  account  of 
i6g.  Ste  Cori^derations  and 
Lettres 

Dffence  of  the  majority.  See 
Majority 

•  of  the  minority.     See 

Minority 

Defpencer,  anecdotes  of  the 
elder  and  younger  167 

Dickinfon  (John)  his  fpeech  in 
the  aflembly  ofPennfylvania; 
reojarks  on,  with  an  extraft, 
316 — his  Reply  to  the  fpeech 
of  Jofeph  Galloway,  Efq; 
refledion  on  397 

Dioclefian,  defcription  of  his  pa- 
lace at  Spalatro  298 

D!fcourfes{\c\'Qvz\)  by  Z.Brooke, 
D,  D.  analyfis  of,  with  ex- 
trads,  obfervations,  and  com- 
meridarion  101 
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Dijfertation  (a  ftcond)  ag^tuifl 
pronouncing  the  Greek  lan- 
guage according  to  accents ; 
animadverfions  on  77 

Dodvcell  (Dr.  W.)  his  charge  to 
the  clergy  of  Berks  ;  fub- 
ftance  of,  with  remarks  and 
charadcr  212 

Douglas  (Robert,  Efq;)  his  peer- 
age of  Scotland  ;  account  qf, 
with  extradls,  and  commen- 
dation 30 

Draper  (Col.)  his  anfwer  to  the 
Spaniil)  arguments,  &c.  fub- 
flance  of,  and  commenda- 
tion 47  I 

Drinking,  reflexions   on    152, 

'55 

DrummonJ  (John,  marquis  of)  ; 

charaiEter   of  his  eldeft  fon 
James  32 

Duchal  (Dr.)    fhort  account  of 
his  life,  361.     See  Sermons 
E. 

Elegy  written  in  a  Quaker's  bu- 
rying-ground  ;  fpecimen  of, 
and  approbation  79 

on    the    death    of    Mr. 

Churchiil;  fpecimen  of,  and 
charafler  474 

on    the    death  of  the 

Rev.    Mr.  Phocion    Henly  ; 
reflediona  on  239 

Eloquence,  diflertation  on  the 
principles  of  human.  See 
Lelatid 

England,  hiftory  of,  in  a  feries 
of  letters;  account  of,  vAih 
quotations  and  animadver- 
fions 1 1  I 

Engltjh  fpelling  didionary  (the 
complete) recommended  237 

Enquiry  into  thequeftion.  Whe- 
ther juries  are  judges  of  law, 
as  well  as  of  fdd  ;  humorous 
remarks  oa  235 

7  ^"l^^^'J,  , 
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Enquiry  Into  the  doflrine  con- 
cerning libels,  &c.  account 
of,with  quotations, ftridures, 
and  charadter  428 

Ephefus,  curious  defcription  of 
the  city  of  124 

Eplthalamium  on  the  nuptials  of 
lord  Warkvvorth  and  lady 
Anne  Stuart ;  ridiculed  79 
Efpion  (1')  Chinois  ;  copious 
account  of,  with  extrads 
and  refleftions  382 

Effay  on  criticifm  i 

on   temporal    affeflion  ; 

account  of  158 

colloquial,  on  the  liberal 

education;   remarks  on  315 

concerning    the    human 

rational  foul :  cenfured  400 

■    ■     ■  (A  fliort)    on  the  rheu- 

matifm  ;  cenfured  448 

EJfays  on  hufbandry.     See  Huf- 

bandry 

on    important    fubjefts. 

By  J.  Witherfpoon,  D.  D,  4 
vols,  fummary  of,  with  ex- 
trafts,  refledions,  and  ob- 
fervations  283 

Europe,  rei-iew  of  the  mofl  re- 
markable events  which  paflT- 
ed  in  it  during  the  15th 
century  4 — 5 

E'vam  (Mr.)     See  Weljh 
Exatnen  des  Lettres,  &c.  du  chev. 
D'Eon  ;    account   of,    with 
remarks  177 

F. 
Ffl/s/'/cpiflures:  a  novel  ;  cha- 
rader  of  313 

Fare-wel  (The)  a  poem.  By  C. 
Churchill :  acopious  account 
of,  with  fpecimens  and  ftric- 
tures  57 

Feudal  tenures,  enquiry  into 
the  origin  of;  remark  on  47  B 
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Fe'vers,  treatife  on  :  by  John 
Havvkridge;  fummary,  with 
remarks  44.6 

FIoH/ (^The  Dutch  ;)  refledions 
on  157 

Fco/e  (Samuel,  Efq;)  See  Pa- 
tron and  Lyar 

Former  (Rev .  Mr.)     See  Leffgrs 

France,  account  of  the  prefent: 
liate  of  literature  in  thatking- 
dom         6^,  135,  225,  306 

hiftory  of,  &c.      By  the 

abbe  Velly  ;  fpecimens  of 
129,   133 

G. 

Galloway  (Jofeph,  Efq;)  his 
fpeech  in  anfrter  to  John 
Dickinfon,  Efq;  obferva- 
tions  on  397- 

Ga_^of2  (The  Rev,  Hugh)  his 
fcripture  account  of  the  faith 
and  praiftice  of  Chriilians  ; 
approved  of  77 

Gau/,  ftate  of  under  Phara- 
mond,  anno  420  129 

Get:eral  (The)  a  poem;account 
of,  with  fpecimens         159 

George  1.  flate  of  the  nation  at 
his  acceffion  1 12 

Germans  (The  antient)  account 
of  their  lawsand  government 

263 

Germany,  account   of  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  literature  there 
68,  141,  23  I,  30S 

Ghof.  (The)  &c.    flriftures  on 

GolJfmith  (Dr.  Oliver).  See 
Traveller 

GiJ^fZ-hiftory,  the  truth  of  the, 
ftiowed.  By  James  Mac- 
knight  ;  fummary  of,  with 
extrafls,  reflections,  and  re- 
marks 33i»4o* 

11   2  Gojpeht 


I    N    D 

Gcfpeh,  harmony  of  the  four. 
By,  Dr.  Muck.;iiL;hr,  fecond 
edition;     account   of,    with 


commendation 


34' 


Grainger  (Dr.)      See  Sugar  cane 

Groi'i  (Mr.)  his  lives  of  all 
the  earls  and  dukes  of  De- 
vonfiiire  ;    obfervations    on 

236 

Gotham:  a  poem,  bock  iJI. 
By  C.  Churchill  ;  fpecimens 
of,  with  approbation       107 

Guardian  outwitted:  a  comic 
opera  ;   remark  on  476 

Gr!ffi:h[]o\\n)  his  brief  remarks 
on  fundry  fubjefts  ;  account 
ofj  with  humorous  remarks 

477 
Gufhrie  (Wm.)   his    hifiiory  of 

the   Englifh    peerage.     See 

H.Jiorj 

H. 

Hammond  (Col.  Robert).  See 
Letters 

Haivkiidge  (Jolin).     See  Fs-vers 

HJJiories  of   lady   Frances    and 

Caroline  S vol.  iv.  flric- 

ture  on  158 

Hijiory  (Genera!)  of  the  world, 
vol.  i — vi.fummary  of,  with 
reflexions,  extrads,  and  re- 
marks    43,  124,  258,  371 

. of  England,  in  a  ("cries  of 

letters.      See  England 

. of  France.    By  the  abbe 

Velly.     See  France 

of  the  parliament  of  G. 

Brit,  from  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  to  the  death  of  George 
ll.  cenfured  150 

(Complete)  of  the  Eng- 

lilh  peerage.  By  William 
Guthrie,  Efq;  vol.  i.  co- 
pious account  of,  with  quo- 
tations, rel^edions,  and  ani- 
luadverfions  i6i 


E    X. 

Hijiory  (Modern  part  of  an  unl- 
verfal)  vol.  xlii.fummary  of, 
with  extrafts,  reflexions,  re- 
marks,  and  commendation 

241 
-  of  Mifs  Jenny  Salifljury  ; 


plan  of,  with  cenfure     313 
of  Mifs  Lucinda  Court- 
ney ;   a  novel,    2  vols,    hu- 
morous analyfis  of  350 
of    the  Robin-hood   fo- 


ciety.     ^et:  Robin- hood 
of  the    fortune-teller  in 


the  Old  Baiiy  ;  cenfured  478 
//c/wr  Traveftie,  vol.  ii.  recom- 
mended 239 
Hungary,  fliort  fketch    of   the 
hidory  of                 242,  244^ 
Hunter  (Dr.)     See  Supplement 
Hujhandiy,  new   and  complete 
practical    fyftem   of:    by   J. 
Mills,  Efq;  analyfis  of,  with 
extrafts,     reflexions,      and 
llriXures                    87,  344 

eirays  on  ;  fummary  of, 

with     quotations,    obferva-^ 

tions,  and  advice    203,  252 

Flyinn  to  the  power  of  harmony; 

Ipecimen  of  320 

I. 

Independenee ;  a  poem  :  by  C. 
Churchill  ;  refleXions  oii» 
with  fpecimens  and  cenfure, 

265: 
InJlruBifins   for    young    ladies. 

See  Beaumont. 
Italy,  account    of  th^  prefent 
llate  of  literature  there   67, 
140,  228,  310 

J. 
Jifferyt,  life  and    charaXer  of 

the  late  lord  chancellor  ;  ob- 

fervation  on  15 1 


Johnf.. 


DTT 


I    N    D 

Johnjiofi  (William),  his  pro- 
nouncing and  fpelling  dic- 
tionary ;  reflexions  on,  and 
character  237 

yones  (Rowland),  his  origin  of 
language  and  nations  ;  fpe- 
cimens  of,  with  ridicule  303 

"Julian  the  apoftate,  fooie  ac- 
count of  259 — 262 


Ltgge  (Right  Hon.  Henry  Bil- 
lon) fome  account  of  the 
charafter   of;    ftridures  on 

Lfland  (Dr.  Thomas),  his  dif- 
fertation  on  human  elo- 
quence; analyfis  of,  with 
extrafts  and  animadverfions 

JO 

Leone  (Gabriel)  his  anfwer  to 
Giardini,  &c.  humorous  re- 
marks on  312 

Letter  to  a  friend  concerning 
forfaking  religion  on  world- 
ly motives ;  obfervations  on 

to  the  Public  Advertifer; 

defign  of  235 

to  the  Peace-maker,  &c. 

cenfured  ib"d. 

to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 

Leland  ;  copious  account  of, 
with  extracts,  refledlions,  and 
remarks  321 

to  the  right  hon.  Charles 


Townfhend;  fcope  of,  with 
obfervations 


from  a  beneficed  prielt  to 

father  le  Tellier  414 
to  the  author  of  a  letter 


to  a  young  lady  ;  approved 
of  479 

Letters  (Two)  from  a  DifTenting 
teacher,  &c.  fubftance  of, 
with  remarks  27 


E     X, 

Lettters  betweenCol.Hammond 
and  the  committee  at  Derby- 
houfe  ;  fummary  of,  with 
extrads,  remarks,  &c.    418 

Lettres,  memories,  &c.  du  Che- 
valier D'Eon  ;  copious  ac- 
count of,  with  an  extrad:, 
refieiftions,  and  obfervations 

168 

Life  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
See  IVilliam  the  Conqueror 

Li'ves  of  all  the  earls  and  dukes 
of  Devon  (hire.     See  Gro've 

Lloyd  {}J[r.  Robert)  his  Capri- 
cious Lovers :  a  comic  opera  ; 
commended,  with  fpecimens 

47  S 
London^  feafonable  alarm  to  the 

city  of,  &c.  applauded   403 

Longitude^  praftical  method  for 
finding  :  by  R.  Waddington, 
M.  A.  reflections  on,  and 
charafter,  282 Supple- 
ment to  this  treati.^e ;  con- 
tents of  283 

Lo<ve.f  the  furprlfes  of,  in  four 
novels;  approved  of       480 

Lucerne^zn  experiment  on  tranf- 
planted  253. 

-other  obfervations  on  this 

plant  256 

Lyar  (The)  a  comedy ;  plan 
of,  with  a  fpecimen,  and 
commendation  120 

M. 

Maclride  (D.'.vid)  his  experi- 
mental ellayfi,  &c.  analyfis 
of,  V, ith  extiafts,  and  com- 
mendation 450 

Macknight  (James).-  See  Gojpel 
Hijhry  and  G  off  els 

Mahomet,  fome  account  of  372 

Maillard  (Mr.)  his  eflay  on  the 
rbeumatifm.     See  Effay^ 

M^ycri.y, 


..  I    R    D 

'^tlplement  to  the  fit  ft  part  of 
nicdical  commentaries  :  by 
Dr.  Hunter;  fi'.ijltance  and 
ricfigii  of  47 

Swal/oivs  on  the  Rhine  ;  re- 
marks oti  215 

Sxvijjlrland,  literary  intelligence 
from  309 

T. 

7albot  (Dr.  Thomss)  his  indif- 
penlable  duty  of  trequ..nting 
public  worfliip  j  commended 

Tales  of  the  Genii;  copious  ac- 
count of,  with  fpecimens, 
remarks,  &c.  34 

Texts,  colieftion  of,  in  the  New 
Teftament  that  feem  to  fa- 
vour the  trinitarian  or  uni- 
tarian fchemes ;  fpecimens 
of,  and  commendation    2194. 

Thames,  the  prefent  ftate  of  na- 
vigation on  the,  confidered  ; 
remarks  on  236 

Times  (The)  a  poem  :  by  C. 
Churchill  ;  reflections  on, 
with  fpecimens  and  ftridlures 

198 

TrageJy,  the  temple  of;  obfer- 
vationson,andcharader  474 

Tra'vdUr  (The)  :  a  poem  ;  fpe- 
cimens of,  with  commenda- 
tion 458 

Trees,  two  curious  methods  tor 
propagating  99 

Triumph  of  genius ;  obferva- 
tions  on  400 

f>«tf-born  Scot ;  fpecimen  of, 
and  charafter    ^^  i  59 

jKfl'^r,  houfc;  of ;  refleftions  on 
the  great  changes  affected 
in  our  manners,  cuftoms,  &c. 
under  the  princes  of  that  fa. 
iTiiiy  2 — 9 

U. 

6^«/Vfi^  provinces,  account  of  the 

End  of  the  Eicrr 


E     X. 

prefent    Hate  of   literature 
there       61;,    142,   232,  3  li 
V. 

Vcrfeson  the  approach  of  peace; 
obfervation  on  473 

Voltaire  (Mr.)  his  fupplement 
to  his  eflay  on  general  hifto- 
ry  ;  account  of,  with  extrafts 
and  reflections  17 

—  his  treatife  upon  tolera- 

tii)n  ;  funifnary  of,  with  ex- 
trads    and    animadverfions 

410 

his   didionaiire   philofo- 

phique  ;  copious  account  of, 
with  remarks  .         467 

W. 

Waddington  (Mr.)   See  Longitude 

Wales,  Frederick,  prince  of ; 
charafterof  162 

IFallet (The)  ;  fubftance  of  1 43 

War:  an  ode  ;  by  Mr.  Portal  j 
charadler  of  320 

Weljh  bards;  fome  fpecimens  of 
the  antient  poetry  of:  by 
the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  ;  co- 
pious account  of,  with  ex- 
trails,  reflections,  and  re- 
marks 81 

Whateley  (Mifs)  her  original 
poems  on  feveral  occafions  ; 
fpecirtiens  of,  with  relieftions 
and  approbation  1 14 

JVilliam  the  Conqueror,  life  of; 
by  A.  Henderfon  ;  cenfured 

74 
IFiliiams  (George)  his  attempt 

to    rei^ore   the    worlhip    of 

God  the  Father  Almighty  ; 

fcope    of,    with   quotations 

•  and  cenfure  223 

Wjme  (Rev.  Richard)  his  New 

Teftament ;    refiedtions    on, 

with  copious  extracts,  obfer- 

vations,  ftrictures,  and  cha- 

rader  i8S 

r^ENTK  Volume. 
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